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PREFACE 


In  this  writing  I  present  a  short  treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery. Perhaps  the  title  "Clinical  Surgery"  would  equally  describe 
the  work.  I  omit  consideration  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  except 
incidentally  and  when  the  course  of  the  argument  seems  to  call  for 
such  consideration.  Within  youthful  memory  even  the  field  of  surgery 
has  broadened  so  enormously;  so  many  new  subjects  have  come  within 
its  embrace ;  knowledge  of  its  manifold  expression  has  become  so  exten- 
sive; its  study  is  now  found  to  expand  into  so  many  branches,  and  its 
roots  to  penetrate  so  deeply,  that  a  sound,  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  all  its  parts  is  no  longer  possible  to  a  single  individual,  or  to  be  con- 
densed as  I  wish  to  condense  this  work. 

When  men  of  my  generation  were  young  their  studies  in  surgery  were 
regarded  as  reasonably  complete  when  they  had  grounded  themselves  in 
gross  and  surgical  anatomy,  in  general  pathology,  in  such  simple  bac- 
teriology as  was  then  taught,  and  in  operative  technic.  To-day  studies 
in  surgery  embrace  an  immensely  wider  field.  Surgical  pathology  has 
grown  until  that  branch  alone  has  become  the  object  of  a  teacher's 
undivided  efforts.  Special  inquiry  into  particular  diseases,  processes, 
and  lesions  absorbs  individual  investigators.  Studies  in  bacteriology, 
in  questions  of  immunity,  in  serum  and  opsonic  therapy,  in  the  blood, 
in  tumors,  in  neurologic  surgery,  in  gastro-intestinal  surgery,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  throat ;  in  surgical  physiology  and  number- 
less kindred  topics,  have  become  so  far  reaching  and  diffuse  that  no  one 
mind  can  master  their  infinite  variety. 

The  situation  is  different  from  what  we  knew  when  a  single  teacher 
could  instruct  his  classes  in  all  there  was  to  know  of  surgery;  when  a 
general  surgeon  was  thought  competent  to  practice  in  every  field. 

To-day  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  the  student,  must  acquire  knowl- 
edge in  special  laboratories,  under  special  teachers,  and  from  special 
books,  before  he  is  thought  competent  to  take  up  his  clinical  work ;  while 
clinical  work  and  teaching  alone,  with  such  a  background  of  study  as  I 
have  described,  must  be  the  task  of  specially  qualified  persons,  whose 
function  it  is  to  follow  the  practice  of  surgery.  Every  surgical  clinician 
may  have  his  particular  interest,  his  skill  in  some  branch  of  knowledge 
or  research,  but  he  cannot  be  a  sound  exponent  of  all  surgical  knowl- 
edge. 

And  so  it  must  be  with  a  treaiise  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  As 
a  general  surgeon,  I  may  not  attempt  to  deal  comprehensively, 
accurately,  and  scholarly  with  all  branches  of  surgery.     Writers  of 
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text-books  on  Medical  Practice  have  learned  something  of  this.  They 
no  longer  fill  their  pages  with  elaborate  essays  on  theory  as  well  as  on 
practice. 

In  this  book,  accordingly,  I  give  to  the  reader  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery — of  surgery  as  he  will  see  it  at  the  bedside,  in  the  accident 
ward,  and  in  the  operating-room.  The  writing  is  elaborated  from 
many  years  of  active  hospital  and  private  surgical  practice,  from 
clinical  teachings,  from  class-room  discussions,  and  lectures.  With 
proper  modesty  may  I  hope  that  the  student  will  find  here  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  all  such  general  surgical  ailments  as  may  fall  to 
him  for  treatment  and  advice. 

Moreover,  the  reader  wdll  find  the  plan  of  this  book  somewhat  un- 
conventional in  other  respects.  I  purpose  taking  up  surgical  diseases 
in  their  order  of  interest,  importance,  and  frequency,  so  far  as  one  may 
with  due  regard  to  a  proper  sequence;  and  I  endeavor  also  to  lay  stress 
on  those  subjects  which  nature  herself  has  accentuated.  By  such  a 
plan  one  should  be  able  to  present  the  various  subjects  in  their  true 
perspective.  Appendicitis  concerns  us  far  more  than  does  inflammation 
of  Meckel's  diverticulum;  meningitis,  than  cirsoid  aneurysm;  and  felon, 
than  Dupuytren's  contraction.  The  student  should  learn  to  look  for, 
to  recognize,  and  to  treat  the  common  and  grave  ailments  which  practice 
furnishes.  Curiosities  of  surgery  should  be  known,  but  their  infrequency 
will  limit  their  familiar  study  by  the  average  practitioner.  For  this 
reason  their  exhaustive  exposition  must  be  left  to  writers  of  especial 
monographs.  Frequently  one  finds  essayists  complaining  that  their  own 
immediate  topics  are  slighted  by  the  writers  of  text-books.  In  the 
nature  of  text-book  composition  such  slighting  is  inevitable.  A  text- 
book of  surgery  cannot  be  an  encyclopedic  treatise  on  all  surgical 
knowledge. 

In  this  book,  therefore,  I  assume  the  reader's  preliminary  training, 
and  endeavor  to  present  to  him  the  Practice  of  Surgery  as  surgeons  see 
it — as  a  subject  of  unending  variety  and  importance,  as  a  pursuit  of 
the  deepest  human  interest. 

I  thank  cordially  my  friends  who  have  assisted  me  by  their  criticism 
in  the  final  revision  of  the  manuscript:  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor,  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough,  Dr.  Lincoln 
Davis,  Dr.  Samuel  Robinson,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Hartwell. 

The  original  illustrations  are  by  Miss  Ruth  O.  Huestis,  an  indefatig- 
able artist. 

J.  G.  M. 

29  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  ABDOMEN 


CHAPTER  I 

APPENDians 


Appendicitis,  more  than  any  other  acute  disease,  interests  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  ever>'\vhere  present;  it  is  serious  and 
alarming;  it  appears  under  many  guises  and  passes  through  many 
phases;  it  calls  for  heroic  treatment;  its  study  has  been  developed  and 
formulated  in  our  own  generation,  and  so  has  become  a  favorite  theme 
of  modem  surgeons ;  about  it  have  centered  some  of  the  most  stimulating 
and  vital  medical  discussions  of  our  time,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  can  be  cured. 

The  history  of  appendicitis  is  recent,  because  so  lately  as  1886  only 
was  its  nature  properly  demonstrated,'  but  for  generations  there  w-ere 
knowledge  and  fear  of  attacks  of  pain  and  inflammation,  often  fatal,  in 
the  right  low^er  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Sporadic  accounts  of  cases 
appear  far  back  in  medical  literature,  and  are  recorded  by  French, 
Italian,  and  English  reporters  of  the  last  three  centuries.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  the  development  of  abdominal  surgery, 
following  Lister's  teaching,  our  attack  upon  this  disease  became  more 
concentrated  and  effective.  The  Englishman  Hancock,  and  the  New 
York  surgeons  Willard  Parker  and  Gurdon  Buck,  opened  abscesses  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa  fifty  years  ago.  In  1S86  R.  H.  Fitz,  of  Boston,  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  process,  w^hile  J.  Homans,  C.  McBumey, 
C.  B.  Porter,  M.  H.  Richardson,  J.  B.  Deaver,  and  many  recent  operators 
have  developed  and  perfected  a  technic  for  dealing  with  the  disease  in 
both  its  acute  and  quiescent  stages. 

The  anatomy  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  important.  The  little 
organ  lies  in  the  right  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions,  in  its  typical  posi- 
tion hanging  down  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  but  it  may  swing  in  any 
direction,  from  its  base  as  an  axis.     Occasionally  it  lies  entirely  behind 

^  R.  H.  Fitz,  Perforating  Inflammation  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix,  Trans. 
Assoc.  Amer.  Physicians,  June,  1886. 
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an  organ  of  considerable  size.'  At  the  fourth  month  of  in 
life  the  size  of  the  appendix  is  to  the  cecum  as  jibout  I  is  to  5. 
it  approximates  to  the  adtilt  size  and  form,  its  proportion  to 

'  In  herbivora  no  true  appendiK  is  found,  but  a  large,  useful,  a 
second  cecal  poucb.  In  eamivora  this  poucli  has  shrank  to  Ibe  appar 
appendix  or  baa  diaappeared. 
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being  about  1  to  15.  As  infancy  and  youth  advance,  this  disproportion 
becomes  more  and  more  marked,  until  the  cecum  has  overgrown  and 
crowded  the  appendix  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  has  been  pushed 
upward,  backward,  and  usually  inward,  so  as  to  appear  as  a  mere  spiral 


projection  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cecum.  This  position  it 
reaches  about  the  fifth  year.  Commonly,  one  finds  the  appendix 
sminging  loosely  in  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  its  mesentcrj', — 
the  meso-appendix, — and  carries  its  blood-supply,  nerves,  and  IjTnph- 
veseeU. 
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The  artery  of  the  appendix*  springs  from  the  superior  mesenteric, 
and  feeds  the  organ  through  a  number  of  branches.  The  nerve  distribu- 
tion is  shared  with  the  small  intestine  and  the  stomach;  the  muscular 
mechanism  runs  to  the  cecum. ^  The  significance  of  this  divergent 
arrangement  will  be  seen  when  we  consider  the  etiology-  of  appendicitis. 
While  the  wall  of  the  appendix  resembles  that  of  the  cecum,  its  mucous 
membrane  is  far  richer  in  lymph-glands,  which  are  intimately  concerned 
with  its  inflammatory  processes.  The  organ  practically  is  always 
coveied  with  peritoneum,  but  its  freedom  of  movement  and  its  variable 
position  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  and  severity  of 
inflammation  originating  in  it.  When  free  in  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity,  it  is  obviously  a  source  of  more  serious  danger  than  when  tucked 
away  behind  the  cecum.* 

The  function,  or  lack  of  function,  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter,  and  the  question  is  closely  allied 
to  the  rather  intricate  anatomy  at  which  we  have  glanced.  The  process 
of  shrinking  of  the  appendix  by  no  means  stops  with  the  fifth  year.* 
Obliteration  continues.  From  the  fifteenth  year  on  a  small  but  increas- 
ing proportion  of  appendices  are  found  to  be  cut  off  from  the  gut, 
through  changes  in  their  mucous  lining.  By  the  thirty-fifth  year  this 
proportion  is  said  to  have  reached  25  per  cent.,  and  so  on  imtil,  by  the 
sixty-fifth  year,  it  has  reached  nearly  70  per  cent.  This  corresponds 
to  the  lessened  liability  to  appendicitis  with  advancing  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appendix,  or  cecoappendix,  as  the  complete  cecum- 
plus-api)endix  has  been  called,  appears  to  have  a  distinct  function  in 
secreting  a  fluid  which  aids  in  digestion  and  absorption  and  in  controlling 
materially  the  action  of  the  bacteria  always  present  there  in  great 
numbers.* 

In  the  etiology  of  appendicitis  we  find  that  the  various  factors 
already  mentioned  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  process.  It 
is  obvious  that  appendicitis  is  of  bacterial  origin,  and  the  question  is, 
How  do  the  bacteria  gain  a  lodgment  in  the  tissues  and  produce  dis- 
turbance? Pus-cocci  and  the  Bacterium  coli  commune  are  the  most 
common  offenders.  We  know  that  bacteria,  when  they  are  retained 
under  pressure,  may  enter  into  the  tissues.  A  congestion  of  the  cecal 
mucous  membrane  may  obstruct  the  valve  of  Gerlach;  the  appendix 
then  becomes  distended  with  mucus  loaded  with  bacteria;  localized 

*  A  Borondary  blood-supply  in  women  is  sometimes  described  as  reaching  the 
appendix  thn)Ugh  the  ap|M'ndiciilo-ovarian  or,  more  properly,  the  suspensory 
ligam(»nt.  Sucli  a  blood-suppiy,  as  well  as  a  lymphatic  supply  by  the  same  route, 
is  problematic,  thoueh  it  has  occasionally  been  described.  Embryolopcally,  it  is  a 
paradox  (vide  I).  H.  (Vaig,  Clinical  Kxj)eriences  with  the  Appenoiculo-ovarian 
Ligament,  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.  and  Dis.  of  Women,  1904,  vol.  1,  No.  3. 

2  McKwen,  Function  of  Cecum  and  Apj>endix.  Lancet,  October  8,  1904. 

3  W.  A.  Brooks.  .Jr.,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1905.  vol.  cHii.  p.  358,  refers  to 
a  'subject  of  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  at  the  HarN-ard  Medical  School.  .  .  The 
ascending  colon  is  completely  unattached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  except 
by  the  root  of  its  mesenter}-.  The  apj)endix  maybe  placed  at  almost  any  point  m 
the  abdominal  cavity.'' 

*  Woods  Hutchinson,  Appendicitis  as  an  Incident  in  Development,  Amer.  Med., 
August  1,  1903.  J^McEwen,  ibid. 
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necrosie  follows;  tJie  bacteria  enter  the  tissues,  and  the   miechief  is 
done,' 

McEwen'  makes  the  observation  that  since  the  appendix  shares 
in  the  nerve  distribution  of  the  small  intestine  and  stomach,  therefore, 
under  normal  conditions  of  health,  food  high  up  in  the  gut  stimulates 
the  appendix,  which  proceeds  to  pour  out  its  secretion  long  before  the 
chyle  reaches  it.  Conversely,  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach 
or  small  intestine  will  disturb  the  nerve  mechanism  of  the  appendix,  so 
that  its  secretion  is  checked,  and  the  cecum  remains  drj-;  consequently 
bacteria  multiply  and  act  viciously,  especially  if  there  be  temporary 
obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  the  appendix.  Such  irritation  and  obstruc- 
tion will  prove  a  still  more  serious  matter  if  the  appendix  be  adherent 
or  kinked  from  a  previous  iufiammation,  or  if  the  normal  process  of 


Fig.  6. — VaJvee  of  the  ileum  and  appendix  (open  and  closed). 


obliteration  has  caused  stenosis  of  the  appendix  outlet.^  The  ancient 
impression  that  these  ajjpcndix  inflammations  are  due  to  foreign  bodies 
or  even  to  fecal  concretions  lodged  in  the  appendix  is  seldom  true, 
though  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a  body  might  close  the  valve  of  Ger- 
lach*  or  even  cause  mechanical  erosions,  with  a  consequent  train  of 
destructive  changes. 

Alterations  in  the  blood-supply  of  the  appendix  were  at  one  time 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  appendicitis,  but  although  such  arterial  changes 

'  C.  Van  Zwalenhurf;,  Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  March  26,  1004,  under  the  cap- 
tion, Obstruction  and  {.'onsequent  IJistention  the  Cause  of  Appendicitis,  records  some 
intere«tinz  obsen-atione  bearing  on  this  point.  '  Ibid. 

'  RibGert  and  Zuckerkandl  found  a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  appendix 
in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  eases  examined. 

•The  existence  of  which  is  questioned  by  George  Woolsey  and  other  sound 
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are  found,  it  is  likely  that  they  are  usually  secondary'  and  not  primary. 
Exposure  to  cold,  influenza,  and  rheumatism  have  been  mentioned  as 
causes  of  appendicitis,  through  their  producing  swelling  of  the  mucosa 
and  obstruction  of  the  lumen.  There  is  little  evidence  that  such  causes 
are  frequent. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — Any  surgeon  of  experience  will  tell  you  that 
he  learns  something  new^  from  every  case  of  appendicitis,  because  cases 
differ  so  constantly  in  detail,  and  because,  frequently,  the  symptoms 
and  signs  fail  as  guides  to  the  conditions  actually  present.  The  terms 
appendiceal  colic y  catarrh  of  the  appendix,  hydrops  of  the  appendix,  acute 
appendicitis^  gangrenous  appendicitisy  relapsing  appendicitis,  chronic 
appendicitis,  etc.,  are  common.  Let  us  study  the  conditions  which 
may  justify  these  temis.  Bearing  in  mind  the  normal  obliterative 
process  which  is  seen  in  great  numbers  of  appendices,  we  must  conclude 
that  this  process  of  obliteration  may  enter  at  times  into  the  problem 
of  abnormal  pathologic  conditions.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
"appendiceal  colic"  is  a  term  which  should  be  applied  to  any  clearly 
recognized  process.  At  any  rate,  if  there  be  such  a  condition,  it  is  not 
demonstrable.  But  there  may  be,  and  unquestionably  are,  colicky 
pains  due  to  temporary  obstruction  of  the  appendix  lumen,  with  conse- 
quent distention,  which  subsides,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  some  fonn  of  inflammation  is  associated  with  pain  in 
this  region,  and  such  inflammations  may  vary  in  degree  within  the 
widest  bounds.  We  may  have  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  a  reddened  and  swollen  mucosa  and  an  abundant  secretion. 
With  this  there  will  be  found  an  infiltration  of  small  round-cells  into 
both  the  mucosa  and  the  submucosa,  with  swellino:  of  the  follicles.  An 
appendix  so  aff'ected  appears  thicker  and  stiffer  than  normal.  There  is 
probably  almost  alwaj's  some  obstruction  to  the  outlet  from  this  cause, 
so  that  the  appendix  becomes  distended  with  mucus  and  fecal  matter. 
These  are  the  cases  which  subside  and  recur  without  marked  and  per- 
manent damage  to  structure,  though  there  may  be  erosions  and  conse- 
quent cicatrices  if  the  process  is  frequently  repeated.  Obviously, 
such  cicatrices  encourage  subsequent  attacks,  while  one  occasional 
result  of  such  attacks  is  a  cicatrix,  which,  by  its  contraction,  produces 
a  complete  stenosis.  In  such  cases  the  appendix  is  transformed  into 
a  retention  cyst.  The  contained  fluid  may  be  sterile  apparently,  and 
the  cyst  may  remain  for  a  long  period,  without  other  result  than  pain 
and  occasional  functional  disturbance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retained 
fluid  may  become  septic — a  more  usual  result,  so  that  you  will  find  a 
purulent  fluid  within  the  appendix  associated  with  thinning  and  destruc- 
tive changes  in  the  walls.  Such  a  condition  may  be  likened  to  empyema 
of  the  gall-bladder.  Rarely,  the  cystic  tumor  may  grow  to  a  consider- 
able size,  even  as  large  as  the  closed  fist.  Such  are  the  conditions  known 
as  '*  catarrhal  appendicitis"  and  ''  suppurative  appendicitis " ;  but  we  are 
coming  to  believe  that  the}^  are  less  common  than  was  supposed  at  one 
time,  or  more  properly  that  they  do  not  often  remain  innocent,  but 
develop  into  more  alarming  forms  of  the  disease. 
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Acute  appendicitis,  often  perforative,  is  the  grave  and  urgent  con- 
dition which  is  commonly  meant  when  we  speak  of  appendicitis.  It 
may  come  on  suddenly,  without  previous  warning,  or  it  may  develop 
out  of  a  previous  and  more  chronic  condition.  There  are  the  swelling 
and  obstruction  precedent;  the  mucosa  and  the  deeper  tissues  become 
infiltrated;  slight  hemorrhages  and  erosions  occur;  bacteria  find  their 
way  into  the  tissues;  the  appendix  becomes  enlarged  and  stiffened; 
active  ulceration  of  the  mucosa  may  supervene,  and  perforation  may 
quickly  follow  at  any  point  from  the  tip  to  the  base.  If  this  were  all, 
the  condition  would  be  found  uniform,  and  the  symptoms  in  various 
cases  not  dissimilar,  but  the  student  must  remember  that  the  appendix 
is  a  movable  organ,  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  placed  variously  in 
its  relations  to  the  cecum  and  other  abdominal  viscera.  The  rate  of 
progress  of  the  infection  is  also  a  variable  quantity.  If  the  process  be 
delayed  and  the  organisms  few  and  not  markedly  virulent,  the  case  may 
run  a  subacute  and  prolonged  course.  As  the  inflammation  extends 
through  the  coats  of  the  organ  an  injection  of  the  serosa  takes  place; 
indeed,  that  is  a  frequent  and  early  event,  and  fibrous  adhesions  quickly 
are  set  up.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  such  adhesions  are  formed — 
this  is  nature's  protective  process.  The  appendix  becomes  glued  to  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  organs.  Frequently  one  finds  it  wrapped  up  in 
the  omentum,  which  presents  a  strong  barrier  to  the  progress  of  a 
dangerous  infection.  Along  with  the  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the 
appendix  there  is  a  progressive  suppurative  thrombosis  of  the  appendix 
vessels,  with  destruction  of  tissue,  thus  establishing  a  vicious  circle, 
the  progress  of  the  primar}^  inflammation  affecting  the  vessels,  the 
affected  vessels  in  their  turn  failing  to  nourish  the  tissues,  and  conse- 
quently a  rapidly  spreading  necrosis  or  gangrene.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  perforation  be  macroscopic  or  even  microscopic  in  order  to  act 
upon  the  serosa,  for  infecting  material  may  reach  the  surface  without 
actually  breaking  down  in  necrosis  the  intervening  tissues.  However 
that  may  be,  with  involvement  of  serosa  and  neighboring  structures 
the  progress  of  the  disease  may  go  on  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  infec- 
tion of  the  adhesions  about  the  appendix  may  spread,  involving  organs 
more  and  more  remote,  until  a  great  '^  cake  "  or  matted  mass  of  viscera 
results.  In  such  cases  suppuration  usually  supervenes,  and  pus  collects 
in  pockets  about  the  appendix,  the  omentum,  and  among  the  coils  of 
intestines.  The  destructive  process  in  the  appendix  may  not  cease  with 
the  escape  of  infecting  contents  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  the 
necrosis  may  continue  until  the  organ  is  destroyed  or  sloughed  off, 
leaving  a  mere  hole  or  stump  in  the  cecum  to  mark  its  site.  Sometimes 
several  sections  of  the  appendix  are  found  scattered  about  and  adherent 
through  the  mesentery-  and  omentum. 

If  unchecked,  the  extension  of  suppuration  may  be  remarkable. 
Great  lakes  and  wells  of  pus  interspersed  among  matted  intestines  may 
fill  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis;  sometimes  the  intestines 
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themselves  are  involved  in  necrotic  changes.  In  a  recent  case  o 
weeks'  standing  I  found  4  feet  of  ileum  detached  from  its  ne 
mesentery  and  floating  loosely  in  a  lake  of  pus.  In  this  case  the  a 
dix  had  disappeared  and  was  represented  only  by  a  great  hole  i 
cecum,  from  which  poured  a  stream  of  feces. 

In  the  case  of  infections  of  the  appendix,  whether  or  not  there  t 
present, — and  there  is  always  a  purulent-looking  fluid, — one  hope 
the  process  will  remam  limited  and  will  not  invade  the  general  peri' 
cavity.  That  chance  of  buch  an  mvasion  and  the  consequent 
danger  to  life  are  possible  but  so  long  as  diffuse  peritonitis  has  n 
curred,  the  chance  of  cure  is  considerable  Let  us  consider  for  a  m' 
what  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  perforating  appendicitis  if  left  to  n 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  acute  process  begins  to  subside  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
abundant  lymphatic  connections  of  the  peritoneum  take  up  and 
off  the  infecting  agents      For  a  while  adhesions  become  more  den 


Fig-  (.— Dingram  showing  segnK'ntecl  appendix. 

incarcerate  the  disease.  Resolution  takes  place,  reparative  p) 
follow,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  nothing  is  left  to  mark  tht 
trouble  save  a  few  adhesions  and  a  crippled,  (listorted  appendix, 
when  pus  is  present,  it  may  be  strongly  confine<l :  small  amounts 
absorbed,  and  large  amounts  may  find  exit  either  by  rupture  i 
intestines,  bladder,  or  vagina,  or  may  work  their  way  through 
skin  and  "point"  externally.  This  tendency  of  pus  from  appc 
to  burrow  in  sundry  directions  following  the  line  of  least  resista 
given  rise  to  diverse  and  puzzling  symptoms  and  signs.  We 
scesses  pointing  in  either  inguinal  region,  burrowing  under  the 
liver,  and  diaphragm,  and  breaking  into  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  f 
by  the  expectoration  of  pus.  Pus  from  the  appendix  has  been  ■ 
and  has  been  passed  by  urethra  and  rectum.  I  have  pcen  an  ai 
abscess  pointing  in  thv.  prevesical  space,  and  it  is  not  uncom 
have  the  abscess  open  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Such  abscesses  and  burrowings  of  pus  as  I  have  described  an 
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the  course  of  the  disease  being  limited  and  directed  by  fibrinous  adhe- 
sions, or  to  the  appendix  itself  being  placed  in  unusual  positions — behind 
the  cecum,  under  the  liver,  adherent  to  the  bladder,  etc. 

The  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering  are  the  more  common 
and  are  those  least  likely  to  become  lethal,  but  there  is  a  development 
of  acute  appendicitis  which  is  far  more  grave — that  form  which  involves 
the  free  peritoneal  cavity,  which  spreads  rapidly,  and  usually  ends  in 
death  from  peritonitis.  Such  a  peritonitis  may  be  due  directly  to  a 
rapidly  perforating  appendicitis,  which  progresses  without  the  formation 
of  adhesions,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  breaking-down  of  adhesions  and  to 
the  invasion  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  infective  material  from 
an  abscess.     We  shall  study  general  peritonitis  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  are  other  forms  of  appendicitis  and  other  causes  than  those 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Appendicitis  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis  of 
the  appendix,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  associated  with  a  general  intesti- 
nal tuberculosis.  Writers  have  reported  appendicitis  due  to  irritation 
by  intestinal  parasites.  Moreover,  one  sees  occasionally  diseases 
simulating  appendicitis,  and  the  conditions  may  be  confused  with  fecal 
impactions,  gall-stone  colics,  renal  colics,  actinomycosis,  and  symptoms 
dependent  upon  visceral  ptosis.  Some  years  ago  I  reported  a  curious 
case  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis  appeared  to  be  present; 
but  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  I  found  the  appendix  normal,  while  a 
mass  of  dry  and  dense  orange-pulp  was  discovered  packing  the  caput 
aed. 

Age  has  a  decided  bearing  upon  the  liability  to  appendicitis,  as  one 
would  expect  from  what  we  have  heard  of  the  developmental  and  obliter- 
ative  changes  in  the  appendix.  The  disease  is  most  common  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  decreases  in  frequency  after  that  time. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  finding  that  appendicitis  in  children  is  frequent, 
and  numerous  writers  have  reported  cases  from  the  age  of  one  year  and 
upw^ard.* 

SeXj  too,  has  been  regarded  as  having  a  bearing  upon  liability  to 
these  inflammations,  and  probably  men  are  affected  more  frequently 
than  w^omen;  but  the  great  scries  of  statistics  now  at  our  disposal  show 
that  women  are  not  infrequently  affected,  and  some  reporters  have 
recorded  more  women  than  men  in  their  lists.  Sometimes  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  family  predilection  for  appendicitis. 

We  use  the  terms  relapsing  appendicitis  and  chronic  appendi- 
citis— terms  indicating  conditions  which  merit  serious  study.  From 
our  discussion  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  it  appears  that  attacks 
of  acute  appendicitis  may  subside  and  may  recur.  If  the  obliterative 
process  does  not  destroy  the  organ,  it  leaves  it  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  subsequent  attacks,  and  experience  teaches  that  subsequent  attacks 
are  common — indeed,  that  is  the  usual  history  of  our  cases.  The 
surgeon,  on  being  called  to  see  a  case  of  acute  appendicitis,  frequently 
learns  that  this  is  not  the  first  attack,  but  however  that  may  be,  the 

*  See  McCosh,  Appendicitis  in  Children,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  September  24, 
1904;  and  Beth  Vincent,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  October  1,  1908. 
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condition  found  does  not  vary  from  those  acute  attacks  already 
described. 

The  propriety  of  the  term  chronic  appendicitis  has  been  questioned, 
and  surgeons  have  asserted  that  such  a  disease  does  not  exist,  but  that 
recurring  or  relapsing  appendicitis  is  the  proper  term.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  the  term  chronic  appendicitis  is  a  proper  one,  because 
definite  chronic  trains  of  symptoms  are  found  in  many  cases,  and  such 
symptoms  are  associated  with  definite  pathologic  changes  in  and  about 
the  appendix.  One  finds  injection  and  thickening  of  the  whole  organ, 
cicatrices,  kinks,  and  adhesions,  which,  though  unassociated  with  an 
active  inflammatory  process,  do,  by  their  constant  presence,  set  up 
annoying  or  grave  symptoms,  while  at  any  time  these  symptoms  may 
be  aggravated  or  rendered  alarming  by  a  supervening  acute  attack. 

An  important  practical  reason  for  using  the  term  chronic  appendicitis 
is  for  the  education  of  the  community,  and  I  urge  students  and  prac- 
titioners, when  discussing  appendicitis  with  patients  and  their  friends,  to 
insist  constantly  upon  the  clinical  distinction  between  acute  appendicitis 
and  chronic  appendicitis.  The  community  appreciates  in  a  general  way 
that  operations  for  chronic  appendicitis,  or  "between  attacks,"  are  far 
less  grave  than  operations  for  acute  appendicitis;  nevertheless,  the  word 
"appendicitis"  and  the  word  "operation"  are  sounds  of  dread.  The 
whole  subject  is  terrifying,  and  often  needlessly  so. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  APPENDIQTIS 

As  for  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis,  it  is  well  to  divide  the  subject 
into  several  headings:  1.  Symptoms  of  acute  appendicitis  when  the 
inflammation  is  still  confined  to  the  appendix.  2.  Symptoms  of  acute 
appendicitis  which  has  perforated  and  involved  neighboring  structures — 
periappendicular  tumor  and  abscess  formation.  3.  Appendicitis  caus- 
ing diffuse  peritonitis  and  other  complications.  4.  Symptoms  of  chronic 
appendicitis. 

The  first,  most  important,  and  omnipresent  sjTnptom  of  acute 
appendicitis  is  pain — often  agonizing  pain.  In  his  important  review 
of  2000  cases  Murphy  states  that  "pain  is  a  constant  and  uniform 
symptom,  and  was  not  absent  as  an  initial  symptom  in  this  series  of  2000 
cases."*  This  initial  pain  rarely  is  definitely  localized.  It  may  be 
general  over  the  abdomen.  Frequently  it  is  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium. Often  the  patient  holds  himself  rigid  and  dreads  palpation. 
Such  disseminated  pain  is  reflex,  for  we  recall  that  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism of  the  appendix  is  shared  with  the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 
The  initial  pain  is  due  to  obstruction  and  distention  of  the  lumen  of  the 
appendix.  While  the  pain  is  present,  one  may  feel  confident  that  the 
disease  is  still  strictly  within  the  appendix.  This  severe  pain  is  usually 
transient,  and  reaches  its  height  in  about  four  hours  from  its  onset; 
by  that  time  it  becomes  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  after  this  it 
subsides  gradually,  if  all  goes  well,  for  the  exudate  is  absorbed,  or 

*  John  B.  Murphy,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  August,  1904. 
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slowly  released  into  the  cecum,  and  by  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours 
the  pain  may  have  subsided  entirely,  in  which  case  one  may  regard  the 
attack  as  over  and  may  look  for  convalescence.  Probably  75  per  cent. 
of  the  attacks  of  appendicitis  are  of  this  nature  and  run  this  coui^se  to 
spontaneous  recovery.  However,  if  within  thirty-six  hours  pain  is 
relieved  suddenly — that  is  a  danger-signal.  It  may  mean  escape  into 
the  cecum  of  an  obstructing  body,  but  more  often  it  means  perforation — 
rupture  of  the  appendix  or  complete  gangrene  of  that  organ. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  follow  pain  in  acute  appendicitis.  K  they 
precede  pain,  one  questions  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  and  looks  for 
some  such  condition  as  acute  gastritis.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  in 
acute  appendicitis  are  reflex  also.  The  primary  nausea  usually  subsides 
shortly. 

Tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  appendix  practically  always  is  pres- 
ent in  acute  attacks.  Usually  it  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  often  it  is 
located  at  a  definite  point — sometimes  at  the  umbilicus,  but  more  com- 
monly at  what  is  known  as  McBumey's  point — in  a  line  drawn  between 
the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  umbilicus,  about  IJ 
inches  from  the  anterior  spine.^ 

Other  symptoms  and  signs  are  a  flushed  and  anxious  face;  slight 
general  distention  of  the  abdomen;  the  right  thigh  held  flexed  so  as  to 
relax  the  iliopsoas  muscle,  which  underlies  the  appendix;  a  moderate 
elevation  of  temperature,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill,  and  a  variable 
pulse,  ranging  between  80  and  100.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  is  not 
particularly  significant :  usually  there  is  constipation.  During  this  acute 
attack  careful  palpation  will  elicit  not  only  tenderness,  but  often  the 
enlarged  appendix,  which  may  be  easily  palpable  in  thin  subjects.  It 
is  my  habit,  if  the  patient  is  seen  early  and  the  condition  is  obscure, 
gently  to  pass  my  hands,  previously  wet  in  warm  water,  over  the  whole 
abdomen.  The  greater  part  of  this  surface  may  be  handled  with  com- 
parative freedom,  but  upon  approaching  the  right  iliac  fossa  resistance 
and  discomfort  pointing  to  a  local  trouble  are  experienced  by  the  patient. 
Another  useful  maneuver  is  slightly  to  irritate  the  skin  by  gently  pinch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  when  the  skin  in  the  appendix  region 
is  found  more  sensitive  than  that  elsewhere. 

An  important  feature  of  the  examination,  never  to  be  neglected,  is 
exploration  of  the  rectum.  Very  often  the  patient,  when  thus  exam- 
ined, will  experience  a  sensation  of  sharp  localized  pain  high  in  the 
rectum,  even  though  the  finger  discover  nothing  abnormal.  You  must 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  expression  of  pain  is  not  due  to  alarm  or  to  the 
discomfort  of  a  stretched  sphincter. 

In  the  early  stages  of  appendicitis  the  range  of  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture is  of  little  significance,  though  a  mounting  pulse  means  more  than 
does  a  high  temperature.  At  this  early  time  also  the  leukocyte  count 
has  little  bearing  on  the  situation.  It  is  usually  slightly  elevated-^ 
10,000,  12,000,  or  even  15,000  "whites'';  but  it  is  significant  only  when 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  McBumey's  and  (Robert  T.)  Morris's  points 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  January  25,  1908,  p.  278. 
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mounting  steadily  and  associated  with  other  symptoms  and  signs.  A 
sudden  drop  of  the  temperature  to  normal,  especially  when  associated 
with  a  rise  of  pulse,  means  trouble,  and  indicates  probable  perforation  of 
the  appendix,  with  a  temporary  cessation  of  septic  absorption.  If  all 
goes  well  and  the  inflammation  subsides,  convalescence  may  be  short 
and  the  patient  may  regard  himself  as  sound  again  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  of  a  week  at  the  most;  but  the  physician  must  bear  in  mind  the 
probability  of  a  subsequent  attack,  and  must  take  his  measiires  and 
warn  his  patient  accordingly. 

Appendicitis  with  Periappendicular  Involvement. — In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  and  these  are  the  ones  which  try  the  nerves 
and  call  for  the  best  surgical  judgment,  appendicitis  does  not  subside 
quickly,  but  progresses  to  the  involvement  of  other  structures.  After 
the  initial  disturbance  which  I  have  described  the  pain  may  decrease 
in  a  measure,  tenderness  may  be  somewhat  less  acute,  nausea  may  cease, 
and  pulse  and  temperature  may  show  a  slight  drop;  but  convalescence 
does  not  proceed.  Pain  remains  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  slight 
nausea  may  persist,  as  well  as  abdominal  distention;  obstinate  constipa- 
tion ensues.  Gradually  the  temperature  may  rise  in  a  somewhat 
typhoidal  fashion.  The  pulse  mounts  to  100,  110,  120,  and  higher. 
Leukocytosis  increases.  Frequently,  vomiting  may  supervene.  A 
mass  may  become  evident  in  the  appendix  region — at  first  obscure  and 
perhaps  covered  by  distended  bowel;  later,  more  clearly  diffused, 
generally  resistant,  rarely  fluctuant,  definitely  outlined,  exquisitely 
tender.  The  finger  in  the  rectum  may  encounter  boggy  tissues  or  dis- 
tinct fluctuation.  The  right  side  of  the  abdomen  is  held  rigid,  and  it 
may  be  almost  board-like,  while  on  slightly  irritating  the  skin  a  charac- 
teristic spasm  of  the  right  rectus  is  »eon;  localized  edema  of  the  skin 
appears.  Sometimes  the  tenderness  reaches  into  the  flank,  and,  if  the 
appendix  be  retrocecal,  acute  tenderness  and  fullness  even  may  be  found 
in  the  lumbar  region. 

These  signs  and  symptoms  indicate  a  progressive  infection,  an  in- 
volvement of  the  peritoneum  with  a  serous,  a  serofibrinous,  or  fibrino- 
purulent  exudate.  Happily,  adhesions  are  forming,  a  matting  of  intes- 
tines and  omentum  is  taking  place,  and  pus  is  collecting  in  the  inter- 
stices. In  such  cases  again  one  may  not  foretell  the  outcome;  but  the 
conditions  present  have  already  been  described  sufficiently  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  pathologic  anatomy. 

Termination  in  Diffuse  Peritonitis  and  Other  Complications. 
— If  resolution  does  not  take  place,  the  clinical  picture  becomes  more  and 
more  alarming;  the  patient's  face  continues  flushed  and  anxious;  frequent 
persistent  vomiting  ensues,  with  straining  and  retching;  there  is  absolute 
constipation;  the  temperature  continues  high,  with  slight,  if  any, 
remissions;  the  pulse  is  full  and  rapid;  the  leukocv-te  count  may  drop  at 
first,  and  later  may  rise  to  30,000,  40,000,  or  more;  the  whole  abdomen 
becomes  rigid;  its  distention  increases;  it  is  ever}"v\here  tender,  especially 
in  the  appendix  region ;  the  normal  ballooning  of  the  rectum  may  become 
obliterated:  the  urine  is  high  colored,  often  loaded  with  albumin  and 
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casts,  and  is  passed  in  small  amounts;  the  normal  sounds  of  peristalsis 
cannot  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope;  Peters,  a  Canadian  writer,  has 
called  attention  to  the  "telephonic  properties  of  the  inflamed  abdomen 
in  peritonitis" — the  distended  coils  of  intestine  pressing  against  the 
diaphragm  transmit  the  heart-sounds,  so  that  they  may  often  be  heard 
low  down  in  the  abdomen.*  I  have  often  found  this  sign  striking  and 
significant.  The  vomit,  at  first  bile-stained,  becomes  more  and  more 
offensive  as  intestinal  contents  are  returned  into  the  stomach.^  Such 
is  the  picture  of  an  intense  diffuse  peritonitis  resulting  from  appendicitis. 

Even  though  peritonitis  does  not  supervene,  other  grave  complica- 
tions may  ensue,  resulting  in  pyemia.  Abscesses  may  make  their  way 
in  various  directions,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  and  there  are  those  rare 
cases  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  a  vein,  producing  suppurative 
thrombosis.  Sometimes  an  abscess  may  become  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  the  condition  suggests  actinomycosis; 
but  the  general  condition  of  such  patients  rapidly  deteriorates,  and  the 
symptoms  are  more  grave  than  commonly  is  seen  in  a  localized  actino- 
mycosis. 

The  nature  of  the  infecting  organisms  in  acute  appendicitis  seems  to 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  upon  the  clinical 
picture.  If  staphylococci  be  the  offenders,  the  resulting  exudate 
checks  immediate  systemic  absorption  of  poison,  and  protects  the  patient 
against  an  overdose  of  the  septic  products.  When  the  exudate  loosens, 
rapid  absorption  and  sudden  collapse,  with  diarrhea  and  an  anxious 
expression,  soon  followed  by  death,  are  apt  to  occur.  If  we  are  dealing 
with  streptococci  and  their  invasion  of  the  peritoneum,  there  ensue  rapid 
blistering  of  that  membrane,  a  high  pulse,  and  active  delirium ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  colon  bacillus  may  produce  but  slight  local  irritation 
and  a  moderate  fever.  The  progress  of  the  coli  commune  infection  is 
slow",  generally.  In  infection  by  staphylococci  there  is  little  pus  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  usually,  but  when  there  is  a  large  amount,  it  is  of  the 
seropurulent  type.  In  the  case  of  streptococci  there  is  little  if  any  free 
pus,  but  the  peritoneum  has  a  peculiar  drj',  granulated,  blistered  ap- 
pearance. Colon  bacilli  produce  a  copious,  offensive  pus,  thick  and 
creamy. 

The  profound  collapse  which  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  diffuse  peritoni- 
tis does  not  mean  recent  perforation,  but  indicates  advancing  septic 
absorption,  and  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  what  is  called  chronic  appendicitis  are  more 
elusive  than  are  those  of  acute  appendicitis,  but  we  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  condition  as  far  more  common  than  was  supposed  at  one 
time.  You  must  note  the  distinction  between  chronic  appendicitis 
and  relapsing  appendicitis,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  coming  to  use 
the  terms.  Relapsing  appendicitis  signifies  a  scries  of  acute  attacks  of 
appendicitis  following  one  another  at  varying  intervals,   while  each 

*  Canadian  Jour.  Med.  and  Surg.,  December,  1902,  p.  420. 
2  So-called  "fecal  vomitus"  is  usually  the  secretion  of  the  small  intestine  mixed 
with  altered  blood. 
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attack  may  be  grave.  The  liability  to  recurrence  in  acute  appendicitis 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  writers  estimate  variously  that  liability, 
Fitz  placing  it  at  44  per  cent,  of  all  cases;  Hawkins,  at  23.6  per  cent., 
and  other  writers  as  high  even  as  60  per  cent.  By  chronic  appendicitis 
I  mean  a  condition  which  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  acute  attacks. 
A  case  from  my  list  will  iUustrate  what  is  meant.  Some  years  ago  there 
came  under  my  care  a  college  student,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  robust,  well-developed,  athletic  young  fellow,  a  foot-ball  player, 
of  excellent  habits  and  wholesome  mode  of  life.  Three  years  before  I 
saw  him  he  was  supposed  by  his  physician  to  have  contracted  malaria. 
Every  six  or  eight  weeks  he  had,  for  four  or  five  days,  attacks  of  malaise, 
with  headache,  slight  pyrexia,  occasional  nausea,  and  general  abdominal 
discomfort.  Between  these  attacks  he  regarded  himself  as  well,  but  he 
confessed  to  a  delicacy  of  digestion — hearty  meals  distressed  him — 
and  an  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  with  alternating  periods  of  constipa- 
tion and  diarrhea.  These  conditions  had  continued  without  special 
change.  The  young  man  had  sought  various  advice;  had  traveled  in 
search  of  health,  and  had  lived  in  sundry  places.  Finally,  during  one  of 
his  remissions  he  happened  to  consult  me,  when,  on  making  a  careful 
abdominal  examination,  I  made  out  repeatedly  a  sensitive,  not  painful, 
point  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Convinced  that  his  appendix  was  at  fault, 
even  if  it  was  not  the  source  of  the  trouble,  I  removed  it.  The  patient's 
recovery  of  health  was  prompt  and  permanent. 

Such  an  example  is  not  tj'pical  of  all  cases  of  chronic  appendicitis, 
but  it  suggests  the  sort  of  cases  we  are  discussing.  In  general  terms 
patients  with  chronic  appendicitis  complain  of  more  or  less  dyspepsia 
and  general  poor  health,  without  veiy  definite  symptoms  except  that 
the  disturbance  is  abdominal.  Rarely  do  they  give  a  histor>'  of  an  acute 
attack  of  appendicitis.  Acute  attacks  are  more  likely  to  be  followed  by 
acute  attacks.  The  chronic  condition  is  found  frequently  in  children,  as 
well  as  in  adults,  and  accumulating  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the 
group  chronic  appendicitis  is  far  larger  than  most  physicians  and  the 
writers  of  text-books  are  disposed  to  think. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  APPENDiaXIS 

In  the  diagnosis  sundry-  conditions  simulating  appendicitis  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Whenever  confronted  with  a  case  of  abdominal  disease, 
try  first  to  rule  out  appendicitis.  A  common  and  serious  error  is  the 
confounding  a  perforating  duodenal  or  gastric  ulcer  with  appendicitis. 
A  duodenal  ulcer  breaks  through  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  pouring 
out  intestinal  contents  into  the  right  flank,  over  the  kidney,  and  dowTi 
into  the  appendix  region.  Symptoms  suggestive  of  appendicitis 
may  arise  immediately.  Whichever  condition  is  present,  however, 
prompt  operation  is  indicated,  so  that  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
surgeon  no  time  is  lost.  Typhoid  fever  has  been  mistaken  for  appendi- 
citis, and  often  the  difTerentiation  is  difficult.  In  many  cases  of  appendi- 
citis one  must  bear  in  mind  the  symptoms  of  typhoid,  especially  the 
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character  of  the  temperature  and  stools,  the  prodromata,  the  gradual 
onset;  the  enlarged  spleen,  the  rose  spots,  and  the  reaction  to  Widal's 
test.  Rarely,  a  typhoid  ulcer  may  be  located  in  the  appendix,  and 
writers  estimate  that  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  typhoid  perforations  are 
appendiceal.  Then  there  are  actinomycosis  and  tuberculosis — chronic 
processes,  but  sometimes  impossible  to  determine  before  operation. 
Other  diseases — inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  renal 
calculus,  mesenteric  thrombosis,  inflammation  of  a  Meckel's  diverticu- 
lum, cancer,  inguinal  adenitis,  intestinal  obstruction  from  fecal  impac- 
tion— all  must  be  remembered,  and  usually  are  easily  distinguished,  with 
the  exception  of  mesenteric  thrombosis  and  disease  of  Mockers  diver- 
ticulum. In  women,  too,  we  must  think  of  diseases  of  the  right  ovary 
and  tube. 

When  we  see  a  patient  who  gives  the  history  of  sudden,  prostrating 
abdominal  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  constipation,  with  disten- 
tion, with  right-sided  rigidity,  wdth  high  rectal  tenderness,  spasm  of  the 
right  rectus,  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  a  rising  temperature 
and  pulse,  and  a  leukocytosis  of  10,000  and  upward,  we  are  safe  in  con- 
cluding that  here  is  a  case  of  acute  appendicitis,  though  we  must  remem- 
ber always  that  all  these  sjonptoms  are  not  constantly  present  in  that 
disease.  Above  all  things,  never  forget  that  an  obscure,  obstinate,  and 
acute  abdominal  distemper,  suggestive  of  sundry  diverse  diseases,  is 
appendicitis  on  the  chances,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

A  discussion  of  the  prognosis  of  appendicitis  is  profitless,  because 
of  the  var>'ing  types  of  the  disease,  and  because,  more  than  any  other 
surgical  lesion,  appendicitis  lends  itself  to  surgical  treatment.  We  have 
seen  that  a  majority  of  acute  cases  recover  spontaneously,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  subject  to  relapses,  and  no  man  may  say 
which  will  relapse  and  which  will  remain  well. 

TREATMENT  OF  APPENDIQTIS 

The  treatment  of  acute  appendicitis  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  infinite  variety.  It  should  be  almost  a  matter  of  routine.  Like  the 
offending  eye  in  the  parable,  the  inflamed  appendix  should  be  cut  out 
and  cast  away.  Yet  so  various  are  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis,  so 
confusing  often  are  they,  and  so  manifold  are  men's  points  of  view,  that 
it  seems  as  though  this  discussion  of  treatment  may  be  prolonged  through 
the  ages.  In  many  cases  patients  recover  spontaneously.  That  is  the 
hub  of  the  situation;  and  because  many  cases  recover  spontaneously, 
therefore  certain  men  say,  "any  case  may  recover  spontaneously,  so 
let  us  wait."  In  contradistinction  to  this  opinion,  which  recognizes 
an  immediate  mortality  of  at  least  20  per  cent.,  it  is  well  to  balance  the 
fact  that  if  we  operate  upon  all  cases  of  appendicitis,  we  shall  have  a 
mortality  of  5  per  cent.*  Divergence  of  opinion  on  this  matter  is  more 
accentuated  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.    Twenty  years  ago  a 

*  John  B.  Deaver,  Factors  in  the  Mortality  of  Appendicitis,  Jour.  Amer.  Med 
Abboc.,  September  24,  1904. 
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large  majority  of  physicians  and  surgeons  believed  that  we  should  delay 
operation,  should  wait  until  an  abscess  was  ''  ripe/'  and  should  then  open 
it  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  This  was  called  the  conserva- 
tive method,  and  physicians  were  wont  to  watch  the  case  until,  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  time  for  operation,  when  they  called  the  surgeon.  Grad- 
ually, the  scales  have  been  reversed.  No  sane  practitioner  now  regards 
appendicitis  as  a  "medical  disease*'  to  which  a  surgeon  occasionally 
may  be  called.  It  is  a  surgical  disease  as  much  as  is  a  broken  leg,  and 
the  surgeon  should  be  called  as  soon  as  appendicitis  is  suspected.  The 
practitioner  must  not  wait  to  make  the  diagnosis.  He  must  call  the 
surgeon  to  do  that.  He  must  call  the  surgeon  to  determine  the  cause  of 
every  acute  abdominal  pain  such  as  I  have  described  in  this  chapter. 

As  a  knowledge  of  appendicitis  developed  we  came  to  see  that  opera- 
tive measures  must  be  applied  early  and  thoroughly ;  but  there  has  always 
been  a  certain  number  of  men  who  opposed  this  view.  Numerous  modes 
of  treatment  have  found  favor,  among  the  advocates  of  delay,  such 
methods  as  the  use  of  opium  and  ice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  saline  purges 
and  poultices,  on  the  other.  Happily,  such  treatment  is  now  relegated 
by  the  best  practice  to  the  limbo  of  a  contemptuous  oblivion;  but  in 
spite  of  strenuous  years  of  missionary  work,  we  find  bad  practices  still 
pursued  in  many  communities.  Setting  aside  a  consideration  of 
antiquated  and  improper  procedures,  we  find  that  there  is  still  a  division 
of  opinion  among  competent  surgeons  as  to  the  wisdom  of  operating 
always  and  in  early  stages  of  acute  appendicitis.  There  is  still  debate 
upon  the  question  whether  or  not  to  operate  at  once  in  the  second  stage 
of  appendicitis — in  that  stage  when  periappendiceal  tissues  are  beginning 
to  be  involved,  and  when  adhesions  of  strength  sufficient  to  confine  the 
process  have  not  yet  been  formed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, all  competent  surgeons  are  agreed  that  immediate  operation 
is  necessary.     Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  early  operation. 

We  have  seen  how  appendicitis  usually  starts;  how,  commonly, 
the  process  is  at  first  confined  to  the  appendix,  and  we  know  that  no 
man  may  say  at  the  outset  what  the  course  of  the  disease  will  be. 
Therefore,  at  the  outset,  open  the  abdomen  and  remove  the  appendix — 
and  we  understand  by  outset ^  within  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours. 

Early  Appendectomy. — There  are  two  excellent  methods,  among 
others,  of  reaching  the  appendix — the  McBumey  method  and  the 
retromuscular,  sometimes  called  Battle's  method.  The  McBumey 
method  was  devised  by  that  surgeon  some  sixteen  years  ago.*  Its 
purpose  is  a  muscle-splitting,  not  a  cutting,  operation,  so  that  practically 
structures  are  not  damaged,  and,  especially,  nerves  and  aponeuroses 
remain  intact.^  The  skin  is  incised  obliquely  for  3  or  4  inches, 
over  the  usual  seat  of  the  appendix.     The  aponeurosis  of  the  external 

*  Ann.  Surg.,  1894,  vol.  xx,  p.  38. 

2  When  possible,  employ  the  McBumey  method  below,  or  on  a  level  with,  the 
anterior  iliac  spine.  The  lower  tlie  opening,  the  wider  and  freer  can  it  be  made. 
Tills  low  opening,  "the  low  McBurney,"  is  my  operation  of  choice  in  all  appendix 
operations. 
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oblique  is  reached  and  split  longitudinally.  The  parts  are  drawn  aside 
with  narrow  retractore,  exposing  the  internal  oblique,  running  at  an  angle 
with  the  previous  incision.  In  its  turn  this  is  split,  and  the  underlying 
tranaversalis  is  treated  in  the  same  fashion.  Then  the  peritoneum  is 
opened,  the  finger  is  introduced,  and  the  cecum  is  drawn  to  the  surface.  In 


r«t.  Obii. 


£kt.OUt^t- 


=^fBt^ 


Fig.  8. — McBumey'B  operation  (high). 


Battle's  method  the  abdomen  is  opened  through  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 
The  uncut  rectus  is  draivn  inward,  and  the  peritoneum  behind  it  is 
incised.  In  closing  the  wound  the  muscle  falls  back  into  place  without 
stitching.  The  peritoneum  and  anterior  sheath  alone  are  sutured. 
These  maneuvers  arc  facilitated  by  tipping  the  patient  into  the  Trendel- 


hrohiic, 


Fig.  9. — McBumey's  operation  (low). 

enburg  position — that  is,  inverting  the  body  so  that  the  pelvis  lies  at  an 
angle  of  from  30  to  45  degrees  above  the  shoulders.  The  cecum  is 
drawn  outside  the  wound,  and  the  appendix  is  delivered.  Usually  it 
is  easy  at  thb  stage  to  find  the  appendix,  for  it  is  swollen  and  readily 
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palpable  and  popa  out  at  once.  If  it  is  not  quickly  discovered,  the  best 
guides  to  it  are  the  longitudinal  bands  of  the  cecum,  which  converge 
at  the  appendix  immediately  below  and  behind  the  ileocecal  valve.' 
Remove  the  appendix  by  clamp,  ligature,  and  cautery  or  knife,  as  fol- 
lows: Compress  the  organ  close  to  the  cecum  with  a  stout  pair  of  hemo- 
stats,  then  remove  the  hemostats  and  apply  firmly  a  .■=tout  catgut  ligature 
in  the  crushed  line.  Clean  away  toward  the  tip  of  the  appendix  the  con- 
tained fluid  for  a  short  distance  from  the  ligature,  and  again  grasp  the 
appendix  with  hcmostat  a!x)ut  J  inch  from  the  ligature.  Cut  away 
with  the  actual  cautery  or  knife  the  appendix,  between  the  ligature  and 
the  hemostat.^  Drop  back  into  the  abdomen  the  cecum  with  the  ap- 
pendix stump,  and  follow  it  down  with  a  gauze  wick,  which  must  be  left 
in  place  as  a  drain.  Do  not  leave  the  stump  undrained,  and  do  not  sew 
up  the  wound  tightly.     I  believe  sewing  up  to  be  a  dangerous  procedure; 


Fig.  10. — Diagram  showing  delivery  of 


nothing  is  gained  in  time  or  strength  of  scar  by  so  doing,  and  no  man  may 
say  that  a  nidus  of  infection  does  not  remain,  which,  if  left  undrained, 
will  lead  to  disastrous  results.  If  all  goes  well  with  the  drained  case,  the 
wick  may  be  removetl  at  the  end  of  forty-tight  hours,*  the  tissues  will 
fall  tt^ether,  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis  and  the  skin  may  be 
stitched  if  one  chooses,  and  convalescence  will  progress  without  dis- 
turbance anti  without  resulting  hernia. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  these  early  cases  three  factors  are. to  be 
observed:  rest,  fcetling,  care  of  the  bowels.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  preferably  on  a  bed-rest  or  "Oatch  bed"  from  the  first 
for  at  least  seven  days;  he  should  then  begin  to  sit  up  a  little  every  day, 

'  Note  HouKh'B  peritoneal  band,  running  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the 
cecum  at  the  bane  of  ihe  appendi- 


I  shall  mention  later  the  debated  question  of  treatment  ot  the  appendix  stump, 
1  have  been  rritiHsed  for  atlnsing  that  Ihe  wtiunil  be  left  open.     In  fact  1  do 

__.!..  ......  ,1. .   _.  :_  .L_   ,.. ,  ofK-ralion."     But   for  the  novice 

rulive  expi'rienre  the  above  melho<l 
he  expert  when  he  may  safely  close 
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and  by  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  should  be  walking  about.  He  should 
wear  a  stout  abdominal  binder  for  a  month  after  the  operation.  This 
relieves  occasional  discomfort  and  provides  support  to  facilitate  the  firm 
healing  of  the  scar.  In  most  cases,  after  two  months,  patients  may 
turn  to  active  exercise.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion the  patient  should  be  starved,  and  allowed  water  only.  For  the 
second  twenty-four  hours  he  may  have  clear  soups  and  broths.  After 
that  a  gradually  increasing  diet,  until,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  he  is 
eating  regularly.  The  care  of  the  bowels  is  a  debated  question.  They 
might  be  left  alone,  waiting  upon  nature's  prompting,  except  for  a  ten- 
dency to  meteorism,  sometimes  associated  with  severe  pain.  One  should 
remember,  however,  that  most  of  these  patients  are  emergency  cases 
and  come  to  the  operating  table  with  bowels  more  or  less  loaded.  My 
practice,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  patient  a  high  glycerin  enema  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  to  clean 
out  the  bowels  from  above  with  calomel  and  salines.^  This  practice  is 
not  invariable.  In  many  cases  it  must  be  altered ;  when  distention  and 
pain  are  marked,  high  enemata  and  the  rectal  tube  may  be  used  soon 
after  the  recovery  from  ether.  Furthermore,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  employ  calomel  immediately  on  the  subsidence  of  ether  nausea. 

The  reader  will  see  that  such  dealing  with  acute  appendicitis  in  the 
early  stage  does  not  differ  materially  from  our  treatment  of  the  appendix 
"in  the  interval,"  as  I  shall  explain  later. 

Discussion  rages  about  the  question  of  operating  upon  cases  in  which 
the  inflammation  has  spread  beyond  the  appendix.  The  weight  of 
authority  directs  that  we  operate  at  once  even  in  this  stage.  Objections 
to  such  operating  have  been  urged  by  certain  well-known  writers, 
dealing  with  certain  stages  of  periappendicular  inflammations,  and 
their  sentiments  found  able  voice  through  A.  J.  Ochsncr  at  the  Saratoga 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1904.^  He  pointed  out 
that  the  mortality  in  appendicitis  results  from  the  extension  of  infection 
from  the  appendix  to  the  peritoneum,  or  from  metastatic  infection  from 
the  same  source;  that  the  distribution  of  the  infection  is  accomplished 
by  the  peristaltic  actions  of  the  small  intestines,  and  that  it  is  also 
accomplished  by  operation  after  the  infectious  material  has  extended 
beyond  the  appendix,  and  before  it  has  become  circumscribed.  Accord- 
ingly, in  certain  of  these  cases  it  is  advised  that  operation  be  delayed 
until  strong  adhesions  are  formed,  and  in  general  terms  the  time  limit 
for  such  delay  is  from  thirty-six  hours  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  until 
about  the  fifth  day  or  later,  if  the  process  is  obviously  subsiding.  To 
accomplish  rest  and  to  give  nature  an  opportunity  to  wall  off  the  disease 
it  is  directed  that  every  form  of  nourishment  and  cathartics  by  mouth 
be  prohibited,  and  that  gastric  lavage  be  employed  in  order  to  remove 

*  Calomel,  }  grain  every  hour  for  four  doses;  a  Seidlitz  powder  one-half  hour  after 
the  last  dose  of  calomel,  and  a  low  suds  enema  when  the  dehire  for  a  movement  is  felt. 

'  Ochsner  made  a  first  detailed  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
AiBsociation  in  1903.     See  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 
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H!i>'  food  or  mucus  from  the  stomach.  Nutrition  is  to  be  maintained 
by  low  cnonuita.  Large  and  high  enemata  must  not  be  given.  It  is 
chiimoily  and  appan^ntly  is  proved  by  a  great  array  of  figures,  that  in  this 
way  cjw*t»s  of  acute  appendicitis  may  be  changed  into  relatively  harmless 
eases  of  chn>nic  appendicitis,  and  that  the  mortality  may  be  greatly 
nnluaHl.  In  spite  of  vigorous  criticism  by  a  majority  of  surgeons,  and 
skepticism  as  to  such  ivsults,  theri^  is  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  above 
iU^crilHHl,  which  lias  come  to  Ih^  known  as  the  *'Ochsner  treatment," 
has  Ihhm\  riMuarkably  successful  in  the  hands  of  its  author.  Surgeons 
clainu  however,  ami  witli  this  view  I  am  in  hearty  s\Tnpathy, — that 
this  let-x»done  tn^atment  is  dangi^rous  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner wl\o  atteitipts  to  carry  it  out  without  consulting  a  surgeon.  The 
\list\is^^  is  jio  insidious,  its  changi^.  pn>gn^ss.  and  recessions  are  so  rapid, 
^^^uplicatlHL  ami  punxling.  that  it  is  far  safer  to  consign  all  cases  imme- 
diately to  the  hat\ils  of  an  exjHTiemxxl  o^vrator.  If  his  experience  shall 
pi\^n\pt  him  to  delay*  it  will  als^>  pn>mpt  him  to  operate,  should  prolonged 
\lelay  apjvar  \lan,i^^nnis.  Though  the  l^Vhsner  figures  show  a  low 
mortality  and  a  brilliant  s^^rii^  of  rvsults,  so.  too.  do  the  figures  of 
c\mx|vtent  sunc:\\M\s  who  o^H^rate  at  onct^  in  practically  all  cases.  J.  B. 
lV\Awr  is  a  streixuous  advvvate  of  immcviiato  o|x^ration.*  and  his  statis- 
tU"^  «l\owiiv€  a  mortality  of  ,^  |vr  iviu,  only,  can  hardly  be  improved 
v,p^m.  It  the  o|vra:io:\  Iv  pr\>{vriy  done,  if  the  spreading  infection  be 
x*3ilK>i  \^.  :f  prv^U^rvjoxi  effort  bo  !x>t  ma^ie  by  tho  siirrwHi  when  searching 
fxvr  iho  ai^;y'^»^;:\.  if  :xvk<^ts  of  ihxs  St*  :?o^;rf::  ou:  and  drained,  the  results 
will  Nc  fa\\>r;iKc  :n  a  \"^fcst  r/.ajorlty  of  o^j^f^-^?^ 

Tt^r^"  arw  hx^wvwr.  vvnain  ^\\r,vi::kvr^  urcv>rr  w*i>r*:  al!  roec  are  agreed 

:^^t  vKvratN^n  sJsv,;\i  rs^;  Sc  a::t*r.:v:<vl: ::  r.jkv  hf  :irj:wss3Kie  to  secure 

*  •  •  • 

a  y>>Jrr.:vN«rr.*  s:;:rso\^r.  :\^r  :ht*'  cNv-r.  v-;*?^'  *^T  :bt  ?>r  rrj»v  S^  5^-»C5e  serious 
";;r^xsr>  ;r.c  .iis^*jw:*\  >^u*>»  *s  A^-Ix-A^x-yxi  rx'-r •>.?:: is  Srtsr:  iij^rfc?^-.  diabetes, 
o»T  t;;S'r:\:yv<iS     i\vts:^nt.  is  iV.  A.i\>^,i  *}?<*  ir.  ih.-if^  «t»?  off  diffuse 

Aj>i  TT>i\».':fc"r'';*  /C  <^*'^.x;j<  •.r:':*-.*S"?,-iT.'.;rj*^  rr-f^v'^S.-e,.  ih(  Sr-wvi?  coit<n- 

TS'T  :>j:   "tT,r*3f  >  '."T^   i^T'.;  V.^^t,    :V  si^rr  if  c.'rr.  joii  li*  friKT^ait 

•ii.*'  TT-     '^f  -  •ircv*'^.' i."*f  >  ^^rrr-.f.'  ,-r  >j;i^T^;.-Trj*.   riw  "nuis^r  ?aro£  and 

r*"^  "^r.    iTvu. 
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If  it  does  seem  best  to  operate,  however,  in  order  to  relieve  distention  or 
in  the  hope  possibly  of  draining  septic  products,  one  should  be  satisfied 
with  making  an  incision  and  inserting  a  large  drainage-tube  without 
irrigation  and  without  sponging  or  manipulation  of  the  tissues. 

One  sees  from  the  above  statements  that  it  is  often  impossible 
clinically  to  determine  the  time  at  which  operation  is  wise  or  unwise 
in  an  advancing  infection.  Practically,  the  answer  to  the  question 
amounts  to  this,  that  so  long  as  the  patient's  general  condition  is  fair 
and  the  toxemia  is  not  extreme,  some  form  of  operation  is  indicated, 
whereas  in  the  face  of  a  profound  toxemia,  operation  must  be  futile 
except  for  the  relief  of  distention.  If  the  stage  favorable  for  operation 
has  not  yet  been  passed,  one  should  remove  the  appendix,  if  accessible, 
as  well  as  institute  drainage. 

Observe  that  in  discussing  the  advance  of  periappendicular  inflam- 
mations I  have  not  drawn  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  early 
progress  of  the  disease  and  advanced  diffuse  peritonitis.  I  have  not 
drawn  this  line  because  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate, 
and  because  one  may  find  within  the  abdomen  unexpected  conditions, 
quite  different  from  those  anticipated — sometimes  a  limited  inflamma- 
tion, when  a  diffuse  peritonitis  was  anticipated,  sometimes  an  unex- 
pected spreading  peritonitis.  Under  all  circumstances  the  surgeon  must 
be  guided  by  his  estimate  of  the  patient's  general  condition  and  capacity 
for  resisting  infection. 

Happily,  it  occurs  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  adhesions  do 
form,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  checked  or  retarded,  and  a 
localized  inflammation  surrounded  by  sound  viscera  is  presented  to  the 
operator. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  a  localized  process — inflammatory 
adhesions,  exudate,  pus-pockets,  and  necrosis — is  as  follows:  Open 
the  abdomen  through  a  free  incision  somewhere  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  inflamed  mass — a  low  McBurney  incision  is  recommended; 
the  cut  should  be  long  enough — five,  six,  or  more  inches — to  admit 
of  free  manipulation  within  the  abdomen;*  recognize  by  gentle 
intra-abdominal  palpation  the  limits  of  the  mass,  and  wall  it  off  with 
gauze  wicks  before  proceeding  (Fig.  11).  Such  gauze  wicks  carefully 
and  deftly  introduced  into  the  pelvis,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mass  and 
above  it,  limit  the  possible  damage  from  escaping  septic  material. 
My  experience  does  not  teach  me  that  such  walling  off  favors  the 
subsequent  formation  of  extensive  adhesions.  Having  walled  off  the 
intestines,  one  may  proceed  at  leisure.  Break  up  adhesions  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  mass,  explore  and  evacuate  pus-pockets,  seek  and 
remove  the  appendix,  employing  catgut  ligature  and  cautery;  wipe 
out  the  wound  carefully  with  gauze,  and  complete  the  operation  by 
appropriate  drainage — one  wick  to  the  appendix  stump,  and  if  con- 

*  John  G.  Sheldon,  A  Posterior  Incision  in  Certain  Appendix  Operations,  Ann. 
Suix»  September,  1904,  p.  376.  Sheldon  has  approached  the  disease  by  a  lumbal 
incif^ion.  throueh  the  triangle  of  Petit.  Sheldon  lias  operated  thus  on  about  00  cases, 
and  claims  for  his  method  the  advantage  of  peri'ect  drainage  and  no  chance  of  hernia. 
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(litioiu:  indicate  it,  two,  three,  or  more  wicks  for  walling-off 
and  for  the  drainage  of  separate  pus-pockets.  If  the  iipjw 
sloughed  off  and  the  cecum  is  open,  drain  hy  a  tube  the  ( 
oucn,  as  in  the  oixration  of  enterostomy,  tlius  cstaltli^hing  a  ti 
fecal  fistula  and  guiding  intestinal  contents  away  from  the  dee 
The  tube  (Fig.  12)  may  be  withdrawn  in  a  few  days,  after  v 
fistula  usually  will  close  sjtontancously.  In  the  after-treai 
these  wide  a]>pendicitis  wounds  far  nioi'e  care  and  attention 
are  demandetl  than  after  the  simple  early  opvration.     In  thi 


^ 
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;  pri'pnnnl  utrrus.    Note  wallinp  ofl 


cated  cases  the  abdominal  wall  must  not  bo  stitched  up  close 
two  or  three  tluimnh-aiid-throujrh  stitches  at  the  ends  of  the  ■ 
allowable;  a  large  ojicniiis  must  be  left  for  free  drainajie.  F( 
(lay  or  two  exudate  escapes  co])iously:  grathially  the  amount  ti 
anil  ^'radually  the  wicks  loosen.  By  the  cikI  of  five  days  ■ 
ihc  wii-ks  may  be  withdrawn  easily,  ami  shorter,  fresh  ones  si 
Do  not  ih'aw  the  wicks  out  roughly  so  lorijr  as  they  remain  ai 
the  viscera.  Comiiioiily.  llu'  wicks  arc  all  out  and  the  wound 
in^  superficially  at  the  i-ml  of  thi-ee  or  foin-  weeks.     A  weak  s( 
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sometimes  subject  to  hernia,  of  which  the  patient  must  be  warned; 
and  sometimes  a  subsequent  operation  for  hernia  is  necessary.  The 
regulation  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  diet  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  already  described;  but  in  these  cases,  with  large  wounds,  con- 
valescence is  slow,  many  weeks  often  are  necessary  for  recuperation, 
and  the  use  of  an  abdominal  belt  for  five  or  six  months  may  be  im- 
portant. , 

So  far  as  concerns  operating  in  cases  of  diffuse  and  spreading  peri- 
tonitis from  appendicitis,  I  do  not  recommend  the  multiple  incisions,  the 
wiping  and  long-continued  washing  sometimes  advocated.     Open  the 


Fir.  12,— Mixtcrtube 


abdomen  by  a  free  incision  on  the  right,  as  already  described,  secure  the 
appendix  if  it  is  easily  accessible  only,  introduce  into  the  pelvis  a  large 
fenestrated  cigaret  drain  or  split  rubber  tube,  and  provide  for  further 
tube-drainage  through  a  stab-wound  above  the  left  inguinal  ring.'  To 
relieve  excessive  and  paralyzing  intestinal  distention  puncture  the  bowel 
in  -several  place.s  with  a  trocar  or  knife,  and  draw  off  gas  and  liquid 
contents.  I  have  seen  no  benefit  from  intro<lucing  coneentrate<l  epsom 
salts  through  the  trocar,  as  is  sometimes  advised. 

The  after-treatment  is  important,  and  the  practitioner  will  do  well 
to  follow  for  a  day  or  two  the  so-called  Ochsner  metho<l — no  food  or  drink 

■  Soe  an  intrrc«ting  diwussion  of  this  question  by  Lucius  \V.  Hotchkisa  in  Med. 
Ne»«,  July  2,  1904. 
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by  mouth,  gastric  lavage  if  vomiting  persists,  nutrient  enemata,  and  the 
use  of  copious  saline  injections,  preferably  by  the  ''seeping  method" 
introduced  by  J.  B.  Murphy.^  In  both  diffuse  peritonitis  and  in  the 
simpler  circumscribed  cases  the  semi-upright  posture  of  Fowler  is 
essential  for  promoting  drainage  and  limiting  the  spread  of  infection. 

There  are  numerous  other  nice  and  complicated  questions  which 
arise  in  the  discussion  of  appendicitis;  but  their  consideration  finds  no 
place  here  except  for  two  important  points:  (1)  In  the  case  of  appendi- 
citis occurring  in  pregnant  women,  one  must  disregard  the  pregnancy 
and  operate.  Miscarriage  sometimes  follows,  but  that  is  an  inevitable 
risk.  (2)  When  operating  within  the  abdomen  for  some  other  lesion, 
always  investigate  the  appendix,  and  remove  it  if  it  is  involved,  or  if 
there  is  cause  to  suspect  that  it  may  become  involved  through  the 
spread  of  a  peritoneal  inflammation  and  the  formation  about  it  of 
adhesions.  Says  C.  A.  Williams i^  *'The  main  argument  against  re- 
moval of  the  appendix  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  for  other  conditions 
is  that  it  will  increase  the  mortality.  This  is  not  sustained  in  the  212 
operations  (reported)  in  which  the  appendices  were  removed  in  associa- 
tion with  other  primary  procedures.  The  only  fatal  case  was  one  in 
which  there  was  an  intense  suppurative  colitis  (autopsy);  cecostomy 
was  performed  in  addition.  The  appendectomy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fatal  issue." 

Operation  for  Relapsing  and  Chronic  Appendicitis. — Kocher 
says  that  this  operation  has  been  treasured  as  the  jewel  of  operative 
surgery.  So  easy  is  it,  and  so  far  reaching  are  its  benefits,  that  the 
question  often  has  been  raised,  should  not  the  appendix  be  removed 
whenever  the  abdomen  is  opened  for  any  purpose;  and  when  one  remem- 
bers that  a  majority  of  mankind,  first  and  last,  suffer  in  some  degree 
from  trouble  in  the  appendix,  this  proposition  does  not  sound  unreason- 
able. After  removal  of  the  crippled,  but  quiescent,  appendix,  94  per 
cent,  of  patients  make  a  prompt  and  complete  recover^-,  and  the  remain- 
ing 6  per  cent.,  though  occasionally  troubled  by  painful  adhesions  and 
irritation  about  the  wound,  are  freed  entirely  from  the  dread  of  a  sub- 
sequent appendicitis.  The  mortality  in  these  operations  is  practically 
nil. 

The  technic  of  removing  the  quiescent  appendix  is  essentially  that 
of  removing  the  appendix  in  the  first  hours  of  infiammation,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  quiescent  appendix  the  skin  incision  may  be  verj'  small — 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  Of  recent  years,  however,  most 
surgeons  have  abandoned  the  very  short  incision  as  eccentric  and  freak- 
ish. Moreover,  through  it  one  cannot  properly  overhaul  the  ileum  and 
cecum  in  the  routine  search  for  "kinks"  and  "veils."     The  approach 

'  Thr  mothcKl  of  allowing  siilinc  solution  to  seep  into  the  rectum  is  widely  ap- 
plicable in  these  cases,  which  demand  a  large  supply  of  water  for  the  exhausted 
tissues.  A  common  vaginal  nozzle  attache<l  to  a  fountain  sjTinge  is  introduced 
within  the  sphincter  ani.  The  reservoir  is  placed  about  8  inches  above  the  buttocks, 
and  the  solution,  constantly  kept  warm,  is  allowtxl  to  drift  through  the  tube.  Many 
pints  daily  may  thus  be  introduced  without  (special  discomfort. 

*  Ann.  Surg.,  June,  1910. 
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may  be  made  by  either  the  high  or  low  McBumey  or  the  retromuscular 
(Battle's)  route.  I  prefer  the  "low  McBurney"  because  thus  the  open- 
ing may  be  enlarged  without  damage  to  structures.  Having  clamped 
and  removed  the  appendix,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  stump 
has  agitated  surgeons,^  but  experience  shows  that  sundry  methods  are 
safe  and  applicable.  Some  operators  cut  off  the  undamped  appendix 
close  to  the  cecum  and  invert  and  stitch  up  the  resulting  hole;  some 
operators  ligate  and  cut  off  the  appendix  and  bury  the  stump  by  sutures 
in  the  wall  of  the  cecum.  For  some  years  I  have  followed  the  practice  of 
crushing  and  ligating  the  stump  with  catgut,  cauterizing  the  exposed  end, 
burying  it  in  the  stump  of  the  meso-appendix,  and  dropping  it  back 
without  further  treatment.  This  method  has  been  satisfactory  in  many 
hundreds  of  cases.^ 

The  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  may  be  secured  with  buried 
catgut  stitches  or  with  through-and-through  sutures.  It  makes  little 
difference  so  long  as  the  severed  aponeuroses  are  accurately  repaired. 
The  after-treatment  differs  in  no  essential  from  the  after-treatment 
employed  in  the  case  of  operations  for  early  acute  appendicitis.  The 
patient  sits  up  at  the  end  of  a  week,  is  out  of  bed  in  ten  days,  and  is  about 
his  business  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  No  abdominal  belt  is  worn, 
and  no  hernia  results.  The  patient  may  indulge  in  violent  exercise 
two  months  after  the  operation  if  all  goes  well. 

Appendicitis  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  first  chapter 
because  appendicitis  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  acute  abdominal 
disease.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  advance  upon  a  broader  field, 
and  consider  the  important  surgical  diseases  of  the  intestines  as  a  whole. 

'  H.  A.  Kelly  in  Amor.  Mod.,  December  31,  1904,  describes  what  he  calls  "the 
ideal  method." 

•  The  rationale  of  this  method  has  been  admirably  explained  in  a  careful  paper 
bv  M.  G.  Seelij5,  Ann.  Surg.,  November,  1904,  p.  710:  and  by  H.  Lilienthal  in  Med. 
News,  November  28,  1903.  Seeli^'s  paoer  is  so  conclusive,  and  the  large  series  of 
cMFes  thus  treated  is  so  successful,  that  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  simplest  of 
all  methods. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SMALL  INTESTDSfE  AND  COLON 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  histor}'  of  medicine  is 
that  which  tells  of  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  intestines.  We  are  wont  to  think  that  the  days  of  ancient 
8urger}%  which  ended  with  Lister's  explanation  of  the  causes  of  wound 
infection,  were  hopeless  days  for  intra-abdominal  surgery,  and  espe- 
cially for  intestinal  surgery.  From  our  viewpoint  they  were  hopeless 
days  so  far  as  regards  intelligent  understanding  of  conditions  and  proper 
technic,  but  the  old  surgeons  did  not  think  them  hopeless.  The  old 
surgeons  often  dealt  boldly  with  intestines  accidentally  wounded, 
though  they  themselves  rarely  opened  the  belly  to  search  for  inward 
troubles.  The  draining  and  stitching  up  of  intestinal  wounds  was  not 
uncommon,  and  ancient  literature  is  full  of  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  of  technic.  Here  are  two  illuminating  notes:  In  1826  Denans' 
introduced  silver  rings  into  the  lumen  of  the  severed  intestine,  and 
clamped  them  together  with  springs,  in  a  fashion  suggesting  the  Murphy 
button,  while  Lembeit,  in  the  same  year,  descril>ed  the  extramucosa 
stitch,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.^  Lembert^s  and  Denans'  principles 
survive,  and  though  we  have  improved  on  their  measures  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  it  is  interesting  and  humbling  to  reflect  upon  what 
they  might  have  done  had  Lister  lived  before  them. 

We  must  recognize  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  always  disease 
of  the  intestines  from  associated  disease  of  other  organs,  as  well  as  from 
other  accompanying  and  complicating  diseases  of  the  intestines  them- 
selves. We  see  ptosis  of  the  bowels  combined  with  volvulus;  hernia, 
with  appendicitis;  foreign  bodies,  with  actinomycosis;  and  peritonitis, 
with  them  all.  At  the  same  time  there  are  broader  associations — calculi 
may  perforate  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  colon;  appendicitis  may 
be  the  remote  cause  of  perigastric  adhesions  and  distortions  of  the 
stomach,  while  malignant  disease  of  any  part  may  create  its  first  incon- 
venience through  metastases  in  a  distant  organ. 

In  recent  years  writers  have  been  insisting  upon  the  association,  with 
each  other,  of  various  lesions  in  the  tipper  portion  of  the  abdomen;  but 
such  as.sociations  are  not  limited  to  the  region  above  the  umbilicus. 
All  the  abdominal  organs,  and  organs  beyond  the  abdomen  even,  fre- 
quently are  clos(»ly  and  curiously  associated  in  disease  processes;  for 
example,  we  somc^times  see  affections  of  the  abdomen  reflected  in 
affections  of  the  chest. 

*  Rccucil  do  la  Socioto  Royale  do  Modeoino  do  Marsoilles.  1826,  Tan  No.  1. 
-  In  South 's  edition  of  Clielius'  Surgen-.  vol.  i.  p.  4(\5;  see  an  interesting  account 
of  Shipton's  success  in  repairing  wounds  in  the  intestines  of  dops  in  1702. 
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It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  for  the  practitioner  to  study  lesions  as 
isolated  entities — the  method  commonly  employed.  He  must  approach 
his  patient  with  unbiased  mind,  and  with  a  generous  understanding  of 
the  delusion  as  well  as  of  the  significance  of  local  s^Tnptoms — an  under- 
standing favored  and  informed  by  experience  of  the  operating-room 
and  the  postmortem  table.  Regarding  misleading  or  obscure  symp- 
toms, as  I  have  said  in  another  writing,^  the  patient  who  complains  of 
morning  headache,  of  occasional  eructations,  of  some  palpitation,  and  of 
constipation  may  be  the  victim  of  gastric  cicatrices  and  beginning 
pyloric  stenosis.  The  man  who  tells  you  that  he  is  troubled  with 
distress  several  hours  after  taking  food  and  vriih.  occasional  stomach- 
ache may  be  suffering  from  duodenal  ulcer  or  gall-stones.  The  child 
with  a  poor  appetite,  pallor,  lassitude,  and  constipation  alternating  with 
diarrhea  may  have  a  chronic  appendicitis.  The  rather  frail,  neuras- 
thenic young  girl,  or  the  tired  mother  of  many  children,  the  sufferer  from 
dysmenorrhea,  or  the  elderly  \ndow  ^vith  heartburn,  may  be  afflicted 
with  displacements  of  the  stomach,  the  colon,  the  kidneys,  or  the  uterus. 

With  some  appreciation,  then,  of  the  complicated  mechanism  with 
which  we  deal  in  approaching  all  disease,  and  particularly  abdominal 
disease,  let  us  study  in  detail  the  lesions  of  the  intestines  in  particular. 

Regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  bowels,  we  make  one  or  two  notes  of 
importance:  The  duodenum  is  but  partly  covered  by  peritoneum;  the 
jejunum  and  ileum  are  covered  completely;  and  a  portion  only  of  the 
large  intestine  is  covered  completely — the  sigmoid,  the  transverse  colon, 
and  sometimes  the  cecum.  Portions  of  bowel  but  partly  covered  are 
bound  dowTi  and  fixed;  portions  completely  covered  })y  peritoneum 
swing  at  anchor,  as  it  were;  they  are  not  grounded. 

The  position  of  the  cecum  varies  considerably:  it  may  be  high  or  low; 
it  may  or  may  not  be  covered  l)y  peritoneum,  and  it  may  have  a  con- 
siderable mesentery.  The  position  of  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  often  much  higher  than  the  hepatic  flexure, 
and  has  so  sharp  an  angle  that  often  it  seems  kinked  almost,  and  as 
though  contents  would  pass  ^^^th  difficulty.  The  transverse  colon 
swings  loosely  l)elow  the  stomach,  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  move- 
ments of  that  organ. 

In  operating  through  a  small  parietal  opening  upon  the  intestines, 
when  a  short  loop  of  bowel  is  in  view,  one  is  constantly  faced  by  the 
important  question,  With  what  portion  of  the  gut  are  we  dealing, 
and  what  is  the  direction  of  flow  of  its  contents?  Monks  has  con- 
tributed some  valuable  information  on  these  points.^  There  is  no  normal 
length  for  the  small  intestine  in  the  adult.  It  is  from  15  to  30  feet  long. 
The  upper  6  feet  of  intestine  lie  deeply  in  the  left  hypochondrium ;  the 
middle  portions  usually  occupy  the  center  of  the  abdomen,  while  the 
lower  portions  generally  are  in  the  pelvis  or  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
The  upper  part  of  the  gut  is  thicker  than  any  other  part,  and  normally 
is  bright  pink  or  red,  the  color  graduaUy  fading  as  w^e  go  down,  and  the 
vascularity  becoming  less  marked.     In  the  upper  portion  the  valvuloe 

*  Surgical  Aspects  of  Digestive  Disorders,  1905,  p.  xi. 

'  Geoi^e  H.  Monks,  Intestinal  Localization,  Ann.  Surg.,  October,  1903. 
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eonniverUes  are  large  and  numerous,  and  can  be  felt  always,  or  can  be 
seen  as  pinkish  or  whitish  rings.  They  diminish  gradually  in  number, 
but  especially  in  size  aa  we  pass  downward,  until  about  the  middle 
portion,  beyond  which  they  can  seldom  be  seen.  The  mesenteric  vessels, 
opposite  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel,  below  the  duodenum,  are  di»- 


Fi(E.  13. — Intt^stinal  lucalization  (Monks). 


tinctly  larger  than  elaowhere  in  the  nioscnterj- :  grailually  they  diminish' 
as  we  pass  downward  until  the  lower  third  is  rcachcti,  after  which  they 
retain  the  same  size.  Most  interesting  arc  the  loops  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels;  opposite  the  upper  portion  there  are  primary  loops  only,  with 
an  occasional   secondarj'  loop.     As  a   rule,  secondary  loops  become 


Fig.  14. — IntpKlina]  local. 


prominent  at  about  the  fourth  foot  from  the  duodenum.  Going  down 
further,  secondarj'  loops,  and  pos.«ibly  tertiurj-  loop.a,  become  more 
numerous  and  the  primary  loops  smaller,  the  loops  all  the  time  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nean'r  to  the  gut.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  mesenterj' 
the  loops  lo.ie  their  characteristic  appearance  and  are  represented  by  a 
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complicated  network.  The  vasa  recta  are  larger  and  better  deEned  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel.  The  thickness  of  the 
mesentery  varies  with  different  subjects  according  to  the  deposition  of 
tat;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  thinnest  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  track,  and 
becomes  thicker  as  we  descend.     In  the  upper  portion  there  may  be 


Ki(!.  15.— InteBtinal  localization  (Monkis). 


found  small,  translucent  spots  between  the  vasa  recta.  Monks  calls 
these  "lunettes,"  and  finds  that  gradually  they  grow  smaller,  become 
streaked  with  fat,  and  disappear  at  about  the  eighth  foot  from  the  duode- 
num. To  determine  the  direction  of  the  fecal  stream,  observation  of 
peristalsis  is  unreliable,  because  retroperistalsis  may  be  present;  but 


Fig.  16.^ — InttEtinal  localizati 


by  passing  the  fingers  down  the  side  of  the  mesentery  and  its  attach- 
ment, and  by  correcting  any  twist  that  may  be  present,  then  with  a 
finger  on  either  side  the  direction  of  the  bowel  may  be  observed.  These 
studies  of  Monks'  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  such  contributions  to 
the  surgery  of  the  intestines. 

In  studying  intestinal  surgery  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  three  im- 


ing  these  three  lyjies  of  eiiscasc,  remember  that  they  all  cause  d* 
much  the  same  way — through  interference  with  metabolism,  and 
end  through  peritonitis  and  toxemia. 

SYHPTOHS ' 

The  examination  for  intestinal  IcMonw  is  a  diffinilt  matter  freqi 
because  the  intestines  are  not  always  accessible  by  the  methods  em; 
in  the  examination  of  the  more  fixed  abdominal  organs.  The  pa 
fymptoms  are  an  important  guide:  Pain  suggests  the  location  of  ti 
but  pain  may  be  reflex  or  referred.  The  character  of  the  dis' 
from  the  bowels  is  of  value^ — fret^uent,  loose,  watery,  bloody,  1 
slimy  movements  must  be  investigated,   while  the  microscop 

>A  further  HiscusHion  of  int«itirml  examinalioDs  will  be  found  in  the 
on  PtosiB.     The  bismuth  r-ray  melhod  is  wpecially  important. 
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chemical  tests  may  throw  further  light  on  the  problem.  Constipation 
or  complete  obstipation  suggests  an  obstruction  somewhere;  but  we 
know  that  such  conditions  may  mean  merely  the  derangement  of 
organs  outside  of  and  involving  the  intestines. 

In  studying  the  signs,  inspection  is  of  value  often.  In  a  distended 
abdomen  waves  of  peristalsis  or  retroperistalsis  may  be  seen,  and 
swellings  or  tumors  occasionally  may  show  themselves.  Inspection 
of  the  rectum  with  sigmoidoscope  or  proctoscope  is  imperative  when 
we  are  dealing  with  intestinal  lesions,  for  obstructions  and  sources  of 
hemorrhage  may  be  discovered  there  low  down,  while  it  is  well,  at  the 
same  time,  to  distend  the  sigmoid  and  colon  with  air  or  water,  and  then 
to  determine  their  exact  position  when  inflated,  as  well  as  their  topo- 
graphic relations  to  suspected  disease.  Palpation  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  resources.  Palpation  elicits  tenderness,  detects  re- 
sistance, and  discovers  tumors,  masses,  or  fluctuating  areas.  Percus- 
sion discloses  tympany,  indicating  a  distended  bowel ;  dulness  or  flatness 
shows  impaction,  obstruction,  collections  of  fluid,  or  tumors.  With  a 
change  of  position  of  the  patient  shifting  fluid,  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  is  discovered  by  percussion.  Auscultation  is  of  value  in  de- 
termining the  presence  or  absence  of  peristalsis,  and  in  connection  with 
transmitted  heart-sounds  (see  p.  29)  it  may  indicate  a  bowel  paralyzed 
and  distended  with  gas.  A  good  bismuth  x-ray  picture  shows  narrow- 
ings,  displacements,  obstructions,  and  sometimes  ulceration. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  intestinal  lesion  with  which  the 
surgeon  has  to  deal  is  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  This  may  be  com- 
plete or  partial.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  it  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  many  of  which  we  shall  consider  later  in  detail, 
under  their  appropriate  headings,  such  as  volvulus,  cancer,  etc.  Writers 
discuss  sundry  degrees  of  obstruction:  stenosis,  or  narrowing;  occlusion, 
or  complete  closure;  stricturcy  due  to  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine; 
constrictiony  due  to  pressure  from  without;  strangulation,  in  which  a 
strong  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  the  intestinal  wall  occurs,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  circulation  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  mesentery  is  so 
affected  that  severe  venous  hyperemia,  ending  in  gangrene  many 
times,  ensues.  For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider 
elaborately  all  these  forms,  for  we  shall  deal  with  them  more  or  less  in 
the  discussion  of  special  lesions. 

Generally,  and  in  a  broad  sense,  subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
intestinal  obstructions  are  associated  with  acute  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  or  are  free  from  immediate  peritoneal  involve- 
ment, on  the  other  hand.  And  be  it  observed  that  the  peritoneal  in- 
volvements commonly  are  due  to  acute  obstructions,  while  non-involve- 
ment of  the  peritoneum  usually  indicates  chronic  obstruction.  A  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  first  is  the  acute  intestinal  obstruction  seen  in 
strangulated  hernia,  causing  ''stoppage,"  with  violent  symptoms.  An 
example  of  the  second  is  seen  in  the  case  of  cancer,  slowly  encroaching 
upon  the  lumen  of  the  cecum,  and  shutting  off  gradually  the  fecal  stream. 
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Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction 

Ileus  is  an  ancient  term  which  is  now  used  to  indicate  not  i 
pathologic  condition,  but  a  group  of  symptoms,  among  which 
specially  present :  stoppage  of  the  fecal  stream ;  abdominal  pain 
ing  of  material  containing  bile  and  feces,  and  distention  by  ga 
symptom-complex  is  serious,  because  it  indicates  an  obstructic 
may  quickly  terminate  in  death. 

Dynamic  ileus  is  a  special  form  of  ileus,  and  is  due  to  par 
some  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  the  effect  may  be  transitory 
paralyses  are  reflex,  and  may  be  seen  after  incarceration  of  a  t< 
the  inguinal  canal,  contusion  of  the  abdomen,  and  operatio 
hemorrhoids.  It  appears  that  distention  of  the  intestines  ^ 
may  produce  paralysis,  and  that  sometimes  the  action  of  bact« 
produce  it,  even  though  there  be  no  evidence  of  peritonit 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  cause  an  intestinal  para 
stoppage.  Nothnagel  says  that  this  paralysis  is  reflex;  that, 
subacute  peritonitis  may  stimulate  increased  peristalsis,  but  th 
the  absorption  of  gas  from  the  intestines  is  checked  by  the  pc 
and  that,  consequently,  the  gut  becomes  overdistended,  with  a 
paralysis. 

Treatment, — The  cases  of  dynamic  ileus  usually  are  ac 
frequently    subside   spontaneously.     Treatment    consists   in 
rest,  in  abstinence  from  food,  and  in  the  cautious  use  of  morpl 
dermically  to  relieve  pain.     Favorable  results  have  been  obtai 
the  use  of  physostigmin  to  stimulate  intestinal  action.     If  an 
is  done,  its  purpose  must  be  to  remedy  the  primary  cause,  to 
the  organ  or  organs  whose  damage  is  giving  rise  to  the  reflex  ph 
If  proper  nutrition  seem  to  be  failing  during  the  continuan 
obstruction,  nutrient  enemata  should  be  employed.     If  the  ol 
persists,  however,  and  the  patient's  symptoms  become  gra 
the  true  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  still  obscure,  one  should 
abdomen,  and  seek,  through  draining  the  bowel,  to  relieve  the 
As  a  rule,  the  reason  for  dynamic  ileus  is  obvious,  and  the  sur 
content  himself  with  palliative  measures  only. 

Mechanical  ileus,  far  the  more  serious  form  of  ileus,  is  c 
meant  when  we  speak  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  the  var 
nature  of  such  obstructions  have  been  already  suggested.  All 
use  the  terms  ''acute  obstruction"  and  " chronic  obstruction,' 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  such  terms  are  relative,  and  tha 
dition  is  shifting,  for  acute  obstruction  may  be  but  a  phase 
obstruction,  and  chronic  obstniciion  may  supervene  upon  a 
acute  obstruction.  In  a  valuable  analysis  of  1000  cases  of 
obstruction,  Gibson  enumerates  the  following  diseases:^  H 
cases;  intussusception,  187;  bands,  186;  volvulus,  121;  Meek 
ticulum,  42;  gall-stones,  40;  openings,  34;  foreign  bodies,  ] 
laneous,  20.     These  were  cases  operated  upon,  and  the  deaf 

*  ('.  L.  Gibson,  A  Study  of  One  Thousand  Operations  for  Acute  Id 
struction  and  Gangrenous  Hernia,  Ann.  Surg.,  October,  1900. 
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43.2  per  cent.,  showing  the  serious  nature  of  the  condition  and  suggesting 
the  frightful  mortality  in  the  cases  left  to  nature.  The  reader  wiU 
notice  that  Gibson's  cases  are  practically  all  of  the  acute  type. 

We  shall  consider  later  these  special  lesions,  but  let  us  note  here  the 
symptorm  common  to  them  all.  In  many  respects  the  symptoms  are 
such  as  we  have  discussed  already  when  considering  appendicitis. 
There  are  always  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  There  are  obstipation, 
abdominal  distention,  a  soft,  rising  pulse,  a  variable  temperature, 
sometimes  subnormal,  a  flushed  and  anxious  face;  late  in  the  disease  a 
bounding  pulse  frequently;  tenderness  localized  or  diffused  over  the 
abdomen,  and,  toward  the  last,  there  are  the  familiar  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse, due  to  an  intense  and  lethal  toxemia.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe  these  symptoms  over  and  over  again  in  discussing  abdominal 
diseases,  and  the  student  cannot  fix  too  vividly  in  mind  the  alarming 
and  characteristic  picture. 

Pathology  of  Acute  Obstructions. — In  practically  all  these  acute 
obstructions  the  peritoneum  quickly  becomes  involved,  the  intestines 
become  paralyzed,  and  the  affected  portion,  as  well  as  the  gut  above 
the  obstruction,  becomes  distended  with  gas.  Sharp  kinks  throughout 
the  distended  coils  occur,  frequently  limiting  their  contents  and  checking 
both  upflow  and  downflow  of  contained  material.  In  acute  circum- 
scribed peritonitis  the  paralysis  and  dilatation  do  not  reach  their  maxi- 
mum, so  that  slight  peristaltic  motions  sometimes  may  be  observed  in 
the  affected  coils.  Acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  on  the  other  hand,  results 
in  a  complete  intestinal  paralysis. 

When  a  coil  of  intestine  with  its  mesentery  is  strangulated j  there 
ensues  not  alone  an  obstruction,  but  an  acute  swelling  of  the  affected 
portion.  Since  the  loop  of  intestine  is  fixed  mechanically  at  a  point  of 
constriction,  it  cannot  move,  and  all  peristaltic  motion  is  stopped  by  the 
alterations  in  the  circulation  and  innervation.  There  is  a  discharge  of 
serous  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  strangulated  intestine,  and 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  this  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  deter- 
mined by  percussion.  The  bowel  below  the  strangluation  becomes 
empty  and  contracted.  Above  the  strangulation  it  is  distended.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  more  complete  the  strangula- 
tion and  the  greater  the  shock,  so  much  the  more  slowly  does  the  bowel 
distend.  In  such  extreme  cases  death  frequently  results  so  soon  that 
great  distention  of  the  afferent  portion  of  the  bowel  may  not  occur. 

Conversely,  if  the  strangulation  be  incomplete  and  perhaps  a  small 
loop  only  be  affected,  the  afferent  loops  of  intestine  may  become  enor- 
mously distended,  because  the  process  of  the  disease  is  slow  and  death 
is  not  imminent.  Several  days  may  elapse.  It  is  always  a  suspicious 
&3Tnptom  if  one  can  feel  the  outlines  of  individual  portions  of  the 
intestine,  indicating  localized  and  extreme  distention.  Of  course,  if 
peritonitis  supervene,  there  will  result  intestinal  paralysis  with  checking 
of  peristalsis  and  disappearance  of  the  contour  of  single  dilated  coils, 
but  as  long  as  peritonitis  is  absent,  peristalsis  continues  even  in  the 
distended  intestine,  though  such  peristalsis  is  of  varj-ing  intensity. 
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From  such  observations  the  reader  will  see  that  a  sharp  distinction 
must  be  made  between  obstruction  associated  with  strangulation  and 
obstruction  not  so  associated.  Obstruction  from  strangulation  is 
immediately  grave.  There  is  no  anastomosis  between  the  terminal 
mesenteric  vessels  supplying  the  intestine,  so  that  occlusion  of  any  of 
the  mesenteric  arteries  results  promptly  in  necrosis  of  the  corresponding 
gut.  Therefore,  when  pronounced  symptoms  are  present,  associated 
with  obstruction,  we  fear  strangulation.  When  the  symptoms  are  of  a 
milder  grade,  we  may  conclude  an  obstruction  without  strangulation, 
and  take  our  measures  accordingly. 

Diagnosis  of  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction. — A  suggestion  of  the 
general  condition  of  acute  obstruction  has  already  been  given  in  the 
discussion  of  symptoms.  One  sees  at  a  glance,  from  the  Hippocratic 
face,  the  expression  of  distress,  the  shortened  respiration,  the  dorsal 
decubitus,  the  flexed  thighs,  the  tender,  distended  abdomen,  the  story 
of  constipation,  pain,  and  vomiting,  and  the  rapid,  compressible  pulse, 
that  a  serious  intra-abdominal  disease  is  present.  Sometimes  pal- 
pation will  reveal  the  seat  of  mischief;  often  the  distention  masks  the 
lesion.  The  possible  absence  of  tympany,  combined  with  the  other 
signs,  may  suggest  an  obstruction  high  in  the  small  intestine.  In  this 
case  the  vomiting  is  not  stercoraceous.  Obstructions  lower  down, 
especially  in  the  colon,  give  opportunity  for  more  and  more  pronounced 
distention.  Examination  of  the  rectum  may  disclose  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction,  or  injection  of  the  colon  with  air  or  water  may  demon- 
strate the  seat  of  trouble.  The  adult  colon,  normally,  should  contain 
6  quarts  of  fluid ;  if  one  can  introduce  less  than  4  quarts,  there  is  prob- 
ably obstruction  of  the  large  intestine.  The  age  of  the  patient  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  hernia,  or  the  discovery  of  a  hernia  present,  will  settle 
the  diagnosis.  The  fact  of  internal  concealed  hernia  cannot  definitely 
be  ascertained.  Obstruction  in  a  young  child,  especially  if  there  be  a 
recent  histor>^  of  colicky  pains  and  bloody,  mucous  stools,  with  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  a  rounded  or  sausage-shaped  tumor,  suggests  intus- 
susception. The  history  of  a  previous  abdominal  section  may  indicate 
strangulation  by  a  band,  by  adhesions,  or  the  possible  presence  of  a 
lost  sponge  or  instrument.  The  onset  of  sudden  pain,  with  collapse, 
tumor,  and  bloody  stools,  may  indicate  volvulus.  An  obstruction  due 
to  Meckel's  diverticulum  is  almost  impossible  of  diagnosis,  so  closely 
are  its  s>Tnptoms  simulated  by  an  acute  appendicitis.  Gall-stones  may 
obstruct.  In  such  a  case  one  expects  to  find  a  history  of  disease  of  the 
bile-passages,  and  probably  of  a  previous  passage  of  gall-stones.  The 
presence  of  other  foreign  bodies  frequently  may  be  assumed  from  the 
history. 

In  spite  of  these  apparently  definite  suggestions,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  possible  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  in  all  cases  of  acute  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  In  a  large  hospital  experience,  embracing  dozens 
of  these  cases  annually,  given  the  above  symptoms,  one  sees  made 
commonly  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis,   intussusception,  peritonitb 
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from  sundry  visceral  perforations,  and  strangulated  hernia.  Then  one 
operates  for  appendicitis,  perhaps,  but  finds  thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels  or  a  Meckel's  diverticulum.  So  the  most  experienced  surgeon 
may  make  mistakes.  Instead  of  the  suspected  diverticulum,  there  may 
be  a  volvulus,  an  internal  strangulated  hernia,  or  an  obstructing  band 
from  an  old  operation.  Moreover,  there  are  the  occasional  cases  of 
kinks  and  obstructions  due  to  ancient  and  extensive  peritonitis  of  unex- 
plained origin.  A  small  ovarian  tumor  with  twisted  pedicle  may  cause 
acute  symptoms  simulating  closely  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. 

Writers  will  tell  you  that  a  differentiation  may  be  made  between 
obstructions  with  strangulation  and  obstructions  without  strangulation, 
but  clinical  experience  does  not  bear  out  this  assertion.  Classic  descrip- 
tions appear  clean-cut  and  final ;  the  bedside  visit  fails  to  confirm  classic 
descriptions.  There  are,  however,  four  rules  for  the  diagnosis  of  obstruc- 
tion without  strangulation,  by  the  application  of  which  we  are  some- 
times enabled  to  rule  out  strangulation.  In  simple  obstruction  there 
are:  (1)  Less  intense  and  continuous  initial  pain;  (2)  no  symptoms  of 
collapse;  (3)  clearly  marked  dilated  loops  of  intestine  to  be  made  out, 
showing  more  or  less  peristaltic  action ;  (4)  the  frequent  history  of  inde- 
finite abdominal  disturbance,  especially  of  intestinal  colic,  and  of  intes- 
tinal colic  with  constipation,  possibly  alternating  with  diarrhea.  By  the 
application  of  these  four  rules  frequently  we  may  eliminate  not  only 
strangulation,  but  peritonitis  also. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Obstruction. — When  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  first  question  the  surgeon  asks 
himself  is,  Shall  I  operate  or  not?  Coupled  with  this  question  and 
suggesting  the  answer  is  the  secondary  query,  Are  we  dealing  with 
strangulation  or  are  we  not?  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
definitely  to  answer  the  latter  question  and  assure  one's-self  that  stran- 
gulation is  not  present,  tentative  measures  are  sometimes  justifiable. 
Hernias  and  intussusceptions  may  be  reduced;  gall-stones  and  foreign 
bodies  may  pass;  and  rest,  opium,  and  intestinal  dilatation  by  enemata 
gradually  may  solve  the  difficulty.  If  such  measures  are  attempted,  the 
surgeon  must  stand  by,  ready  to  operate  if  improvement  does  not 
follow  within  a  few  hours.  Operations  in  these  emergency  cases  are  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  when  one  deals  with  properly  prepared  patients, 
because  in  the  emergency  cases  the  patient ^s  stomach  and  bowels  fre- 
quently are  loaded,  and  because  the  disease  has  lowered  his  resisting 
powers.  It  is  well  to  wash  out  the  patient's  stomach  at  once.  The 
preparation  of  the  skin  should  be  made  with  the  patient  on  the  operating 
table,  and  his  strength  should  be  reenforced  by  strj-chnin  and  warm 
bottles.  Careful  bandaging  of  the  legs  and  arms,  or  the  use  of  Crile's 
pneumatic  suit,  are  advantageous.  The  incision  is  made  over  the  sus- 
picious region,  or  in  the  median  line,  if  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt.  The 
conditions  found  must  be  dealt  with  as  I  shall  indicate  later,  when 
speaking  of  special  lesions. 

If  strangulation  be  present,  or  if  its  presence  be  suspected  only, 
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immediate  operation  is  imperative.  Delay  of  a  few  hours  will  involve 
gangrene  of  the  intestine,  rapid  toxemia,  and  death.  Open  the  abdomen 
by  a  long,  free  incision.  Find  the  trouble,  and  remove  it  at  once.  If 
intussusception,  volvulus,  Meckel's  diverticulum,  or  hernia  is  found,  the 
deranged  mechanism  sometimes  may  be  restored  without  impairment 
of  organs;  but  if  it  appears  that  necrosis  already  is  present,  the  dead 
tissue  must  be  removed.  By  leaving  it  and  attempting  drainage,  a  focus 
of  infection  will  remain  and  toxemia  will  persist. 

Often  the  surgeon  is  tempted  to  do  a  partial  operation,  which  will 
relieve  the  symptoms,  but  will  not  remove  the  cause.  Such  a  partial 
operation  is  justifiable  only  in  case  the  disease  be  hmited  by  peritoneal 
adhesions  or  in  case  gangrene  be  not  found.  For  instance,  if  there  are 
extensive  bands  and  cicatrices  obstructing  the  intestine,  but  not  causing 
strangulation,  and  if  the  patient's  condition  be  such  as  to  render  danger- 
ous a  radical  operation,  in  such  case  simple  drainage  of  the  bowel  by 
enterostomy*  is  permissible.  This  drainage  gives  exit  to  the  fecal 
stream;  it  favors  a  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms;  it  allows  a 
reestablishment  of  normal  functions;  and,  later,  should  the  patient's 
strength  be  good,  a  secondary  operation  may  be  performed  to  remove 
the  primary  cause  and  restore  normal  conditions.  Another  palliative 
operation  is  entero-anastomosis.  For  example:  should  obstruction  be 
found  high  in  the  ileum  or  jejunum,  it  is  inadvisable  to  establish  there  an 
artificial  anus  by  enterostomy,  because  the  drained-away  chyle  will 
leave  the  patient  undernourished,  and  there  will  be  established  a  form 
of  fistula  extremely  irritating  to  the  skin  and  difficult  to  care  for.  In 
these  cases  of  high  obstruction,  therefore,  the  surgeon  should  side-track 
the  disease  by  carrying  the  fecal  stream  around  it,  through  anastomosis 
of  afferent  with  efferent  intestine. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  operative  cases  must  be  followed  carefully. 
The  surgeon  must  endeavor  to  support  the  patient's  strength,  but  must 
limit  himself  to  mild  measures.  Nutrient  enemata  should  be  used  for 
the  first  four  days,  especially  if  intestinal  sutures  have  been  employed. 
In  the  case  of  an  artificial  anus  having  been  made,  feeding  by  the  mouth 
may  be  instituKnl  on  the  second  day  and  pushed  rapidly.  Through  the 
early  days  of  convalescence  one  nmst  be  prepared  for  secondary''  shock, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  primar\'  shock,  may  be  met  with  alco- 
holics, atropin,  and  digitalis,  in  addition  to  str\-chnin. 

Gastromesenteric  ileus  is  a  special  form  of  obstruction  which  has 
rccentlv  been  observed.  We  believe  it  to  be  more  common  than  at  first 
was  thought.  Gastromesenteric  ileus  is  characterized  by  a  partial 
or  complete  obstruction  of  the  duodenum,  resulting  in  a  sudden  acute 
dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  cause  of  the  gastric  dilatation  is  still 
somewhat  debated,  though  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
obstruction  of  the  duodenum  is  due  to  pressure  upon  that  viscus  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  ai1er\'  near  its  origin.  It  appears  that  a  long 
mesenter}'  supporting  a  coil  of  intestine  may  so  drag  upon  the  mesenteric 

*  Note  the  distinetion  between  enterostomy,  whicli  establishes  fecal  fistula, 
and  artificial  anus,  which  sets  a  limit  to  the  further  progress  of  the  fecal  stream. 
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artery  as  to  compress  beneath  that  vessel  the  underlying  duodenum. 
The  upright  or  supine  positions  seem  to  accentuate  the  .drag  on  the 
mesentery  and  the  obstruction.  Conversely,  the  knee-chest  or  the 
prone  position  even  will  relieve  the  drag  and  do  away  with  the  obstruc- 
tion. This  form  of  obstruction,  the  exact  nature  of  which  was  long 
unrecognized,  frequently  has  been  referred  to  as  "acute  gastric  dilata- 
tion." The  acute  gastric  dilatation  is,  indeed,  a  fact,  but  it  is  secondary 
to  the  duodenal  obstruction,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  acute 
gastric  dilatation  associated  with  the  pyloric  spasm  of  gastric  tetany. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  acute  gastromesenteric  ileus  already 
have  been  suggested:  pain;  collapse;  frequent  vomiting,  often  of  large 
amounts,  with  an  abundance  of  bile;  and  the  usual  evidence  of  absolute 
obstipation,  together  with  the  striking  fact  that  the  stomach,  by  per- 
cussion, is  found  to  be  enormously  distended. 

The  treatment  of  gastromesenteric  ileus  must  be  prompt,  and  must 
be  intelligent.  Rarely,  washing  out  of  the  stomach  will  relieve  the 
condition.  Frequently  the  obstruction  disappears  when  the  patient 
is  put  in  the  knee-chest  position  or  prone  on  the  belly.  If  these  measures 
fail,  the  surgeon  may  be  forced  as  a  last  resort  to  perform  gastro- 
enterostomy— artifically  connecting  the  stomach  with  the  intestine 
below  the  obstruction. 

Occasionally,  it  happens  that  gastromesenteric  ileus  follows  an 
abdominal  operation  for  some  other  cause.  These  cases  are  par- 
ticularly distressing,  and  are  most  difficult  of  management. 

0 

Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction 

Chronic  intestinal  obstruction  is  a  condition  found  about  as  commonly 
as  is  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  and  the  causes  are  almost  as  various. 
We  have  noted,  moreover,  that  chronic  obstniction  may  pass  into 
acute  obstruction.  We  are  wont  to  think  of  it  as  due  to  malignant 
disease,  and  occurring  after  middle  life,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Most  of  the  conditions  which  cause  acute  obstruction  may 
cause  chronic  obstruction;  indeed,  almost  any  circumstance  which 
gives  rise  to  a  localized  peritonitis,  with  its  associated  adhesions  and 
bands,  may  bring  about  a  narrowing  of  the  intestinal  lumen,  in  spite 
of  which  the  patient  may  go  about  for  years.  Among  such  causes  are 
incarcerated  hernia,  chronic  intusvsusception,  limiting  bands,  gall-stones, 
foreign  bodies,  fecal  accumulations,  and  locomotor  ataxia.  There 
are,  however,  two  other  conditions  which  are  the  conspicuous  causes 
of  chronic  obstruction:  (1)  malignant  disease  of  the  intestine  and  (2) 
the  presence  of  tumors  outside  of  the  intestine.  Another  cause  giving 
rise  to  sjnnptoms  which  may  simulate  malignant  disease  is  narrowing 
of  the  intestinal  tube  through  cicatricial  stenosis  and  atony  of  the 
intestine. 

Symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction  may  extend  over  months  or  even 
years.  There  is  a  gradual  failure  of  health,  or  a  condition  maintained 
below  the  normal.    Sundry  dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common,  such 
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aa  one  may  see  associated  with  chronic  appendicitis.  There  a 
sional  attacks  of  pain,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  chioj 
stipation  alternating  with  diarrhea,  and  periods  of  obstipation, 
after  a  time,  but  associated  with  intestinal  disturbance.  These 
are  wont  to  occur  with  increasing  frequency,  and  if  unrelieved  ? 
ment,  end  eventually  in  slow  exhaustion  and  death,  or  in  a  ( 
and  alarming  obstruction  for  which  operation  is  imperative. 
The  treatment  of  chronic  obstruction  forms  an  intricate 
portant  chapter  in  abdominal  surgerj-;  briefly,  it  amoimts 
that  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  patient  giving  a  long  history  of  dj 
occasional  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  nausea,  v 
and  constipation,  recurring  at  intervals  and  with  gradual  loss 
and  strength,  we  must  operate  to  discover  the  cause  and  rem 
possible.  Bands,  adhesions,  and  external  tumors  must  be  i 
Damage  to  the  intestine  itself  must  be  repaired  by  section  of  tl 
and  excision  of  the  diseased  portion,  or,  if  the  patient's  con 


End-to-end  anastomosis. 


serious,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  palliative  oper 

making  an  artificial  anus  or  performing  anastomosis. 

So  much  for  a  general  consideration  of  intestinal  obi 
acute  and  chronic.  Let  us  now  make  a  brief  study  of  the  s 
testinal  lesions  with  which  the  surgeon  is  concerned. 

INJURIES 

Injuries  to  the  intestines  commonly  are  of  three  sorts:  ( 
from  sudden  blows;  (2)  those  from  crushes;  (3)  those  from  pe 
wounds;  and  in  all  three  t>-pes  of  injtirj'  the  damage  to  the 
may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparent  violence.  I  d 
elude  here  foreign  bodies  which  may  cause  trouble  within  tl 
Rarely,  the  intestines  may  be  mpturcrl  by  increased  tens 
within.  Blows  and  crushes  may  injure  the  viscera  withoi: 
contusing  the  skin.  In  such  cases  one  finds  eochj-moses  ol 
and  of  the  mesenten-;  tears  of  both;  fiTc  blood  or  blood  m 
feces  and  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Xot  long  ago  I  was 
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attend  a  child  of  three  years,  who  was  said  to  have  been  knocked  down, 
but  not  run  over,  by  a  dray.  There  was  Uttle  or  no  collapse,  the  child 
was  wailing,  but  not  dull  or  lethargic,  the  skin  was  moist  and  warm; 
the  temperature  was  normal;  the  pulse  was  100;  there  was  a  slight 
external  bruise,  rigidity  of  the  left  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  and  tenderness  across  the  abdomen  below  the  navel.  The  case 
was  obscure,  but  after  watching  it  for  a  short  time  it  was  evident  to 
me  that  some  form  of  visceral  lesion  was  present — the  evidence  was  a 
rising  pulse,  with  increasing  pallor,  restlessness,  and  some  clamminess 
of  the  skin.  I  opened  the  abdomen  hastily,  and  found  three  feet  of 
intestine  torn  loose  from  the  mesentery,  in  which  were  two  spouting 
arteries;  there  was  also  a  small  rent  in  the  intestine,  with  escape  of  its 
contents.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
symptoms  in  this  particular  instance  suggests  the  difficulty  often  of 
accurate  diagnosis. 

In  the  case  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  which  are 
usually  due  to  gunshots  or  knife-thrusts,  the  immediate  s>Tnptoms 
frequently  are  deceptive  also  and  their  severity  is  dependent  more 
or  less  upon  whether  or  not  the  intestines  be  loaded.  A  bullet  usually 
inflicts  more  than  one  wound  on  the  gut,  for  it  may  penetrate  several 
superimposed  coils.  Usually  fecal  contents  and  gas  escape  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  there  may  be  extensive  hemorrhage  from  lacera- 
tion of  the  mesentery.  A  knife-thrust  is  less  dangerous,  for  a  knife 
may  push  aside  the  bowel  it  encounters.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the 
thin  small  intestine  are  more  fatal  than  wounds  of  the  thicker  stomach 
and  colon. 

The  diagnosis  of  traumatic  intestinal  perforation  is  extremely  difficult. 
We  look  for  the  cardinal  signs  of  collapse — constant  pain  and  tenderness, 
clammy  skin,  rapid  and  thready  pulse,  and  a  subnormal  temperature; 
rigidity,  shifting  dulness  on  percussion,  but  with  an  increasing  tympan- 
ites. Frequently  there  is  vomiting,  at  first  bloody,  later  stercoraceous, 
and  there  may  be  bloody  stools,  but  usually  the  bowels  do  not  move. 
Often  these  signs  fail  us.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
if  there  has  been  a  wound  of  the  intestines,  we  may  be  certain  that 
death  will  ensue  unless  there  be  active  surgical  intervention. 

The  treatment  in  all  such  cases,  even  though  the  extent  of  the  damage 
be  doubtful,  is  exploration  by  opening  the  abdomen.  Combat  shock 
by  small  doses  of  morphin  and  by  bandaging  the  extremities.  Have 
the  patient  upon  a  hot-water  table  or  surrounded  by  heaters.  Open 
quickly  in  the  median  line;  wipe  out  blood  and  extra vasated  material; 
do  not  employ  extensive  irrigation;  find  the  source  of  hemorrhage  and 
check  it;  overhaul  the  intestines  and  repair  rents;  excise  badly  torn 
bowel  and  mesenter>';  drain  with  gauze  strands  or  a  cigaret  wick, 
carry  one  wick  at  least  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  sew  up  quickly 
with  through-and-through  stitches.  Place  the  patient  in  bed  in  the 
semi-upright  (Fowler's)  position;  keep  him  warm;  keep  him  quiet 
with  morphin;  and  for  thirty-six  hours  withhold  all  food,  water,  and 
drugs  by  mouth  or  rectum.     For  the  thirst,  inject  saline  solution  under 
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the  skin  of  the  breast  or  into  a  vein.  For  secondary  shock  employ 
strychnin  carefully.  In  case  there  is  evidence  of  spreading  peritonitis, 
endeavor  to  combat  it  by  slow,  continuous  saline  irrigation — the 
method  of  J.  B.  Murphy,  which  I  describe  in  detail  in  Chapter  VIII. 
If  convalescence  progresses,  feed  by  nutrient  enemata  for  five  days 
after  the  second  day;  then  water  and  nourishing  liquids,  without  milk, 
gradually  may  be  given  by  mouth.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  if  all  goes 
well,  we  may  regard  the  convalescence  as  established,  and  may  treat 
the  patient  as  in  the  convalescence  from  appendicitis. 

The  prognosis  is  grave  in  all  these  cases.  Although  surgeons  report 
brilliant  results,  the  practitioner  must  not  count  upon  a  low  death- 
rate.  Brilliant  results  may  be  ascribed  to  superior  technic  or  to  good 
luck ;  but  in  the  routine  of  a  large  accident  service,  or  in  the  experience 
of  a  busy  practitioner,  injuries  to  the  intestines  always  must  be  regarded 
as  grave. 

FOREIGN  BODIES 

Foreign  bodies  may  cause  injury  to  the  intestines.  They  usually 
come  down  through  the  stomach;  sometimes  they  enter  from  outside; 
sometimes  they  enter  through  the  anus.  When  inside  the  intestine, 
they  work  damage  through  obstructing  the  canal,  setting  up  perforating 
ulcers,  or  themselves  penetrating  the  intestinal  wall,  and  we  must  note 
that  such  perforating  and  penetrating  lesions  may  heal  afterward,  so 
that  the  adhesions  even  are  absorbed.  A  man  may  survive  the  experi- 
ence of  having  bodies  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  work  through  into  the 
intestines.  One  writer  found  that  10  out  of  28  pieces  of  gauze  left  by 
accident  in  the  abdominal  cavity  passed  per  anum;  while  1  of  4 
drainage-tubes,  and  3  of  17  artery  forceps,  so  left,  also  passed  per  anum. 

Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  rectum  do  not  work  their  way 
upward  beyond  the  ileocecal  valve.  Obstructing  bodies  may  form 
within  the  intestines,  such  as  enteroliths,  fecal  calculi,  or  fecal  tumors. 
The  fibers  of  plants,  the  seeds  and  fibers  of  fruit,  or  pin-worms  may 
be  matted  together  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  obstructing  ball.  As  a 
usual  thing,  however,  any  object  which  passes  through  the  narrow 
pylorus  will  seldom  find  difficulty  in  passing  the  length  of  the  intestines, 
even  through  the  ileocecal  valve.  When  such  bodies  do  lodge,  they 
will  be  found  at  the  ileocecal  valve,  at  the  flexures  of  the  colon  and 
duodenum,  and  most  commonly  at  the  sphincter  ani. 

The  small  size  of  obstructing  bodies  is  surprising  often,  and  this  is 
tnie  especially  of  biliar}'  calculi.  Such  calculi,  larger  than  1.2  inches 
in  diameter,  rarely  pass  through  the  intestines  without  causing  trouble. 
Sharp-pointed  bodies,  such  as  open  safety-pins,  may  stick  in  the  lining 
of  the  gut. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Often  there  is  the  histor}^  of  a  foreign 
body  swallowed  or  otherwise  introduced.  Sometimes  foreign  bodies 
may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  There  may  be  a  history 
of  gall-stones  passed,  or  the  fact  of  a  recent  abdominal  section  may 
suggest  the  retention  of  a  sponge  or  instrument.     The  symptoms  are 
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those  of  intestinal  obstruction:  pain  increasing,  localized  tenderness, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation,  a  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse, 
frequently  a  rising  leukocytosis;  abdominal  distention,  tympany, 
rigidity.  Sometimes  intestinal  perforation  or  penetration  by  a  sharp 
object  may  be  walled  off,  with  a  resulting  localized  abscess.  Needles 
or  splinters  of  bone  or  wood  may  penetrate  the  wall.  Recently,  in  the 
hands  of  a  colleague,  1  saw  a  case  which  had  simulated  malignant 
disease  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Exploration  disclosed  actinomycosis 
introduced  by  means  of  a  sharp  fish-bone,  which  was  found  to  have 
worked  its  way  outward  from  within  the  intestine. 

Fecal  tumors  simulate  neoplasms  and  may  remain  side-tracked 
and  obstinately  present  while  the  fecal  stream  flows  by,  and  the  patient 
has  regular  movements  of  the  bowels.  Such  fecal  tumors,  are  found 
in  the  cecum,  the  sigmoid,  and  the  flexures  of  the  colon.  They  are 
doughy,  and  pit  on  pressure.  There  is  little  evidence  that  fecal  masses 
of  this  nature  cause  ulceration  and  perforation,  as  do  fecal  calculi  and 
other  hard  bodies. 

Treatment. — Gradually,  foreign  bodies  will  pass  through  the  in- 
testines and  reach  the  anus  if  time  be  allowed.  Fecal  masses  may  be 
dislodged  by  abundant  doses  of  oil  and  by  saline  purges.  When  a  foreign 
body  is  suspected,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  under  observation  until  the  object  is  recovered  in  the 
stools. 

If  serious  obstructive  symptoms  arise,  such  as  I  have  described,  we 
must  operate  promptly.  Should  the  foreign  body  be  found  within  the 
imdamaged  intestine,  a  simple  enterotomy,  removal  of  the  body,  and 
sewing  up  will  suffice;  drainage  is  needless.  Should  the  intestine  be 
found  damaged,  however,  with  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  and 
underlying  structures,  the  surgeon  must  remove  the  offending  material 
and  wipe  out  and  drain  as  though  dealing  with  an  inflamed  appendix. 
The  after-treatment  is  like  that  following  operation  for  acute  appendi- 
citis. 

MECKEL'S  DIVERTICULUM 

The  existence  of  this  diverticulum  has  been  recognized  for  two 
hundred  years,  but  only  recently  have  we  known  it  as  a  source  of 
danger,  and  with  accumulating  experience  we  sec  that  it  is  increas- 
ingly important.  About  2  per  cent,  of  mankind  carry'  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum,  and  its  disease  is  thrice  as  common  in  men  as  in  women. 
In  6  per  cent,  of  all  obstruction  cases  this  diverticulum  is  said  to  be  at 
fault.^  When  present,  it  is  a  danger  to  life  in  more  ways  than  is  the 
appendix.     It  is  a  menacing  and  little  appreciated  organ. 

The  diverticulum  of  Meckel  is  a  fetal  remnant  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
an  incomplete  obliteration  of  the  vitello-intestinal  duct.  Normally,  it 
disappears  long  before  birth,  but  it  may  remain  as  an  open  duct  con- 
necting the  bowel  with  the  outer  world  by  way  of  the  navel.  Part 
of  it  may  atrophy,  leaving  a  blind  pouch  out  of  the  bowel,  and  strung 

^  A.  E.  Halstead,  Ann.  Surg.,  1902,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  471. 
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by  its  tip  to  the  navel;  or  it  may  be  a  mere  blind  pouch,  similar  to  the 
appendix.  Generally,  it  springs  from  the  ileum,  from  15  to  30  inches 
above  the  ileocecal  valve,  but  it  may  arise  from  any  part  of  the  intestine, 
and  usually  from  the  Bide  opposite  the  mesenteric  attachment.  When 
you  operate  for  supposed  appendicitis  and  find  the  appendix  normal, 
search  for  a  Meckel's  diverticulum.  Its  blood-  and  nerve-supply  are 
those  of  the  intestines,  as  its  musculature  is  from  the  intestines. 

Sometimes,  through  persistent  granulation  at  the  navel,  there  is 
external  evidence  of  a  diverticulum;  and,  when  patulous  throughout, 
it  may  form  the  sac  of  an  umbiiical  hernia. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  anatomy  shows  that  a  Meckel's  diverticulum 
may  cause  trouble  in  two  ways — by  becoming  diseased  itself,  like  the 


Fig.  20. — Mpckd'H  diverticulum  fWarren  Musrum,  Har\ard,  Specimen  No.  7915). 


appendix,  or  by  obstructing,  entangling,  and  strangulating  the  gut  in 
some  fashion. 

Inflammation,  or  di'rerlicvlilin,  as  it  has  boon  called,  has  occurred 
in  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  rci)orted  casps  of  diseased  diverticula,'  and 
among  these  are  a  few  from  typhoid  an<i  tuberculous  ulcere.  Far  more 
commonly  it  acta  bj'  strangulating  the  bowel  as  by  a  band — 59  per  cent. ; 
while  there  are  many  cases  of  intussusception,  or  telescoping  of  the 
diverticulum  (10  per  cent.),  of  hernia  (10  per  cent.),  and  several  cases 
of  volvulus  or  twist  about  the  diverticulum. 

It  appears  that  when  the  diverticulum  forms  a  mere  cord  from  gut 
to  navel,  strangulation   of   the  intestine  is  probably  never  produced. 


•-Miles  F.  Porter,  Jour.  .\mer.  Med.  Asboc,.  SepI  ember  23,  1905,  i 

reported  cases  in  a  valable  paper,  "Abdominal  CriscB  Caused  by  Meckel's  Divert!^ 
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It  IS  the  free  diverticulum  secondarily  fixed  to  portions  of  the  viscera 
which  makes  trouble.  Again,  the  free  end  may  become  club-shaped 
through  ampullary  dilatation,  and  twist  and  knot  itself  about  the  in- 
testines. Sundry  other  rare  forms  of  interference  with  the  bowel  are 
described.  Unfortunately,  the  exact  condition  cannot  be  determined 
at  the  bedside;  the  results  only  are  seen,  and  these  are  nearly  always 
ascribed  to  acute  appendicitis.  The  clinical  pictures  of  the  two  are 
similar.  Meckel's  diverticulum  is  diseased  most  commonly  in  young 
men,  averaging  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  symptoms,  then,  in  most  cases,  are  those  of  a  peritonitis,  or  of 
an  obstruction  with  or  without  strangulation,  pointing  to  a  distur- 
bance localized  below  the  navel,  and  generally  to  its  right. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  accurately  be  made,  therefore,  but  with  the 
83rmptoms  of  pain,  tenderness,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation, 
distention,  sometimes  a  tender  mass  below  the  umbilicus,  fever,  rapid 
pulse,  and  late  collapse,  indicating  profound  toxemia,  one  must  conclude 
that  there  is  present  a  serious  intestinal  derangement,  obstructive  and 
infective,  and  must  operate  for  its  relief. 

Treatment. — When  the  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  suspected 
appendix  is  found  uninvolved,  search  must  be  made  for  a  diverticulum. 
If  that  be  discovered,  the  condition  present  must  be  treated  appro- 
priately. The  diverticulum  should  be  excised,  and  the  stump  turned 
in  with  sutures;  further  than  that,  a  localized  or  general  peritoneal 
infection  must  be  treated  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on 
Peritonitis;  bands  must  be  removed,  twists  and  intussusceptions 
reduced,  necrotic  gut  excised,  and  the  abdomen  drained.  The  after- 
treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  for  appendicitis.  Fowler's  position 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  securing  drainage. 

When,  in  the  course  of  any  abdominal  operation,  a  diverticulum  is 
found,  it  should  be  removed. 

The  mortality  from  diseased  Meckel's  diverticulum  untreated  is 
about  60  per  cent.  In  cases  promptly  operated  upon  the  mortality  is 
about  10  per  cent.' 

Diverticula  of  the  sigmoid  are  almust  always  acquired,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Meckel's  diverticula,  which  are  congenital.  The 
acquired  diverticula  may  occur  elsewhere  than  in  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
but  they  are  extremely  rare  in  other  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract. 
Frequently,  they  lead  to  disease.  These  acquired  diverticula  may  be 
true  or  false — that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  a  pouching  at  some  point  of 
all  the  coats  of  the  intestinal  wall,  or  there  may  be  a  hernia  of  the 
mucosa  through  a  rent  in  the  muscularis.  This  last  is  a  false  divertic- 
ulum, and  is  far  the  most  common.  Disease  of  these  diverticula  may 
arise  to  simulate  appendicitis.  Indeed,  at  one  time  surgeons  were  in- 
clined to  look  for  a  transposition  of  viscera  when  they  had  to  deal  with 
acute  inflammatory  processes  in  the  left  iliac  region. 

Constipation  is  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  production 

*  Leon  Cahier,  L 'inflammation  des  diverticules  int^stineaux  ou  diverticulite, 
Revue  de  chir.,  September,  1906. 
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of  diverticulitis.  Hardened  fecal  masses  are  commonly  found  in  the 
sigmoid,  and  may  lead  ultimately  to  inflammation,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  sigmoid  diverticula  are  more  commonly  inflamed  than 
are  vermiform  appendices.  Most  of  the  cases  of  diverticulitis  occur 
in  persons  of  middle  age.  The  attacks  may  be  acute  or  may  be  chronic, 
and  the  clinical  course  in  either  case  closely  resembles  analogous  disease 
of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

The  treatment  is  generally  quite  like  that  employed  for  appendicitis, 
though  W.  J.  Mayo  advises  resections  of  the  gut  in  certain  cases.  His 
admirable  summar}-  of  the  treatment  is  as  follows:  "The  surgical 
treatment  of  diverticulitis  of  the  colon  depends  upon  the  condition 
present.  First,  localized  suppurative  cases  must  be  treated  by  free 
drainage.  If,  in  conjunction  with  the  infective  process,  acute  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels  develops,  as  in  the  cases  reported,  a  temporary  arti- 
ficial anus  should  be  made,  and,  if  nccessar>',  after  the  infection  has 
subsided,  the  involved  colon  may  be  resected.  Second,  if  a  considera- 
ble tumor  is  present  and  the  symptoms  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  dis- 
appear, it  is  better  to  make  a  primarj'  resection  of  the  affected  part  of 
the  bowel,  before  abscess  and  fistula  supervene  to  render  patients  pro- 
longed invalids."  This  advice  of  Mayo  seems  to  suggest  extremely 
radical  treatment;  as  a  fact,  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  diverticulitis 
recover  promptly  with  the  opening  and  draining  of  the  abscess.* 

ENTEROPTOSIS 

Enteroptosis — displacement  or  prolapse  of  the  intestines — is  an- 
other common  condition  of  serious  importance.  It  leads  to  multiplied 
and  distressing  symptoms,  and  is  a  cause  of  serious  chronic  ill  health. 
Some  notion  of  visceral  ptosis  has  long  been  held — Virchow  had  words 
to  say  about  it  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  remained  for  Gldnard,  in 
1885,  to  accentuate  its  importance.  He  described  especially  a  prolapse 
of  the  small  intestine,  transverse  colon,  stomach,  and  right  kidney. 
He  named  this  combination  ''enteroptosis,"  though  that  name  should 
apply  properly  to  descent  of  the  intestines  only.  The  affection  is 
sometimes  called  "G16nard\s  disease."^ 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  most  common  in  women  and  may  be 
due  to  both  congenital  and  acquired  peculiarities.  Owing  to  structural 
development,  to  flabby  abdominal  muscles  weakened  by  severe  illness, 
to  improper  clothing,  or  to  pregnancies,  the  normal  abdominal  tension 
is  diminished;  the  transverse  colon  is  loosened,  usually  at  the  hepatic 
flexure,  and  sags  downward,  and  it  crowds  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine 
so  that  they  in  turn  press  upon  the  pelvic  organs,  which  become  dis- 
placed in  turn.  The  stomach  follows  the  intestines,  and  the  right 
kidney  frecjuently  sinks  loos(»ly  below  its  normal  position. 

'  G.  E.  Brewer,  Amor.  Jour.  Mod.  Sci.,  October,  1907,  and  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  Auj^ust  15,  190K.  W..J.  Mayo,  Surg.,Gyn.,  and  Obstet.,  July,  1907.  Edwin 
Beer,  Amer.  Jour.  Me<l.  Sci.,  July,  1904. 

2  For  a  fairly  comprehensive  account  of  abdominal  ptosis  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Chap.  IX  of  thia  volume.     The  subject  is  assuming  great  importance. 
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There  results  a  train  of  symptoms  so  complex,  obstinate,  and  puz- 
zling that  it  is  impossible  often  to  determine  what  organs  are  at  fault, 
and  frequently  Bymptoms  are  assigned  to  derangements  of  the  stomach, 
kidney,  or  uterus,  when  the  true  condition  is  one  of  prolapse  of  the  in- 
testines and  stomach,  which  must  be  dealt  with  together.  Gastric 
dilatation  frequently  is  associated  with  gastric  ptosis.  As  a  result  of 
these  combined  ptoses,  we  see  a  condition  often  assigned  to  neuras- 
thenia— the  symptom-complex  insomnia,  irritabiHty,  headache,  malaise, 
anorexia,  abdominal  pain,  especially  after  meals,  obstinate  constipa- 


tion, "dyspppsia,"  The  patient  is  long  waistcd,  emaciated,  with  a  dry 
skin  and  flabby,  pendulous  abdomen.  Rectal  examination  may  dis- 
cover displaced  pelvic  organs,  while  the  rectum,  normally  ballooned,  is 
collapsed  and  admits  the  finger  with  some  difficulty.  These  patients 
are  in  a  condition  of  continual  wretchetlness ;  they  are  subject  to 
occasional  crises  of  pain  and  to  a  constant  sensation  of  "falling  to 
pieces."  Of  course,  there  are  lesser^iiegrees  of  the  malady,  cspecialh' 
in  young  women  who  have  not  borne  children,  in  whom  neuralgias  and 
obscure  symptoms  of  discomfort  alone  suggest  that  the  cause  maj'  be 
intestinal  ptosis. 


Treatment. — We  shall  discuss  later  the  extensive  and  grave 
of  special  abdominal  organs,  and  the  operations  \/hich  have  bee 
ommended  for  their  relief.  As  to  the  treatment  of  intestinal  pi 
that  is  rarely  operative.  Rest, — especially  in  the  open  air, — i 
fully  regulated  diet,  gentle,  regular  exercises  directed  mainly  to  str 
ening  the  abdominal  muscles,  mild  laxatives,  high  cold  enemal 
wet-pack,  and  massage  usually  will  improve  or  rectify  the  evil. 
cially  valuable  is  the  wearing  of  well-fitting  straight-front  corsetf 
at  the  top  and  tight  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  raise  the  viacera.    ^ 


talk  of  carefully  applied  abdominal  belts.  Abdominal  belts  a 
to  fit,  but  when  properly  fitted  by  an  expert  are  extremely  e 
and  are  often  curative.  To  apply  it,  the  patient  should  lie  do' 
the  pelvis  raised  on  a  pillow,  and  a  roller  bandage,  6  inches  wide 
be  carefully  put  on,  caught  first  about  the  thigh  and  then 
smoothly  and  firmly  about  the  abdomen  from  pubes  to  xiphoid- 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 

Such  should  be  a  routine  treatment  for  intestinal  ptosis  of  w 
severity.     Sometimes  a  sagging  and  collapsed  transverse  cole 
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be  stitched  up  to  the  abdominal  wall;  sometimes  a  sigmoid,  twisted 
and  dilated  and  causing  chronic  obstruction,  must  be  reduced;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  simpler,  non-operative  measures  will  give  rehef . 

COLITIS 

Certain  inflammations  originating  in  the  interior  of  the  bowel 
may  become  subject  to  surgical  treatment.  Among  these  affections 
are  diffuse  or  localized  catarrhs  and  their  sequelae,  sometimes  run- 
ning a  limited  course,  sometimes  becoming  chronic.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  presence  of 
active  chemical  agents  there,  it  is  rarely  permissible  to  operate  for  in- 
flammation within  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  We  may  treat 
the  colon,  however,  through  an  artificial  fistula.  In  certain  cases  of 
protracted  cohtis  such  treatment  is  valuable. 

Mucous  colitis,  known  by  various  other  names,  such  as  mucous 
colic,  membranous  enteritis,  and  tubular  diarrhea,  is  an  obstinate  and 
peculiar  affection.  It  is  confined  to  the  colon,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  production  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  which  may  be  passed  in  small 
or  large  quantities,  in  lumps,  in  strings,  or  in  the  appearance  of  a  mem- 
brane. It  is  commonly  seen  as  a  result  of  visceral  ptosis  and  in  neuras^ 
thenic  women;  more  rarely  in  men.  Osier  describes  the  disease  as  a 
secretion  neurosis  of  the  colon.  There  are  two  clinical  types:  (1)  The 
neurotic  and  hysteric,  in  men  and  women;  (2)  cases  due  to  local,  uterine, 
tubal,  and  ovarian  troubles. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  known  and  cfiaracterized  by  paroxysms 
of  abdominal  pain,  with  tenderness,  occasional  tenesmus,  and  such 
passages  of  mucus  as  I  have  described.  Commonly  one  sees  it  as 
sociated  with  visceral  ptosis.  The  abdominal  walls  are  flabby  and 
relaxed,  while  the  stomach,  right  kidney,  and  especially  the  transverse 
colon  are  fallen  out  of  place.  Not  infrequently,  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  the  appendix  becomes  affected,  so  that  the 
wretched  patient  may  have  a  chronic  appendicitis  or  even  an  acute 
appendicitis,  superimposed  upon  the  already  existing  conditions.  It 
has  been  thought  that  mucous  colitis  is  at  times  a  sequel  of  chronic 
appendicitis,  but  such  a  supposition  reverses  cause  and  effect.  Some- 
times the  patients  have  bloody  stools  and  sometimes  they  have  other 
associated  distressing  dyspeptic  symptoms.  These  persons  are  easily 
affected  by  all  sorts  of  fanciful  or  actual  worriments,  which  may  give 
rise  to  acute  crises  of  pain.  They  may  be  victims  of  morphin  and  other 
drug  habits  also. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  for  the  discharges  are  characteristic, 
but  the  associated  lesions,  especially  the  ptosis,  must  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated. 

Treatment^  is  becoming  more  and  more  satisfactory,  and  besides 
general  tonic  and  hygienic  methods,  consists  in  exercises,  massage, 
and,  most  important,  proper  mechanical  abdominal  and  skeletal  sup- 
ports. Such  treatment  can  best  be  carried  out  in  a  well-equipped 
hospital  or  sanatorium. 

*  See  Chapter  IX. 
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In  a  good  many  cases,  also,  cures  are  effected  by  the  medium  of 
irrigation,  through  cecostomy,  and,  if  other  methods  have  failed  and 
the  patient  is  not  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  the  slight  shock  of  thig 
operation,  it  should  be  employed  more  frequently  than  in  the  past.  The 
abdomen  is  opened  through  a  low  McBurncy  incision  on  the  right,  the 
colon  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  and  a  soft  catheter  is  inserted  into  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  WitzeFs  gastrostomy.  (See  p.  154.)  The  colon 
should  be  caught  up  by  four  stitches  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
then  allowed  to  sink  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  should  be 
closed  about  the  protruding  catheter.  Through  the  catheter  irrigation 
may  be  introduced  daily  and  in  copious  quantities.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  the  catheter  may  be  withdrawn,  but  should  be  reinserted  daily 
for  the  regular  washings.  When  it  is  not  in  place,  the  valve-like  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  the  cecum  closes,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  in- 
testinal contents.  Weir  has  suggested  utilizing  the  appendix  as  a 
passage  for  irrigation,  rather  than  opening  the  cecum,  and  his  method 
has  met  with  favor.  ^ 

I  have  employed  W^eir's  appendicostomy  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction. 

TYPHOID   PERFORATION 

Far  more  important  than  simple  inflamvmtions  of  the  mucosa  are 
perforations  of  the  gut  which  originate  in  such  inflammations  as  we 
have  been  discussing;  and  the  most  important  of  these  perforations 
is  that  of  typhoid.  In  recent  years  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject  have  been  furnished  us  by  Gushing,  Briggs, 
Harte,  and  Ashhurst.^ 

When  it  occurs,  this  formidable  complication  of  typhoid  fever  is 
seen  commonly  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  So  frequent  is  it  that 
its  recognition  and  treatment  must  be  regarded  as  important  items 
in  the  study  of  typhoid — a  disease  with  which  surgeons  should  be 
conversant.  Probably  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from 
typhoid  are  due  to  perforation,  so  that  in  the  United  States  alone,  in 
the  year  1S96,  16,660  deaths  were  due  to  this  cause;  and  it  seems  fair 
to  state  that  at  least  5000  of  these  deaths  might  have  been  prevented 
by  an  early  recognition  of  the  perforations,  followed  by  proper  opera- 
tions. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  perforations  occur  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ileum,  mostly  within  12  inches  of  the  ileocecal  valve.  Rarely  the 
colon  itself  is  perforated;  still  more  rarely,  the  appendix,  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum,  or  the  rectum  even.  There  are  exceptions  to  these 
statements.  Last  year,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  I 
operated  upon  a  case  in  which  5  perforations  were  discovered  in 
the  jejunum.     In  view  of  such  facts  and  of  the  frequent  obscurity  of 

1  The  term  appondicostomy  is  used.  Wlien  the  Iiealing  of  the  diseased  eolon 
is  comnlote.  the  ap|>en(iix  is  removed. 

2  Iiarvoy  Cushinp,  Jolins  Hopkins  Hosp.  Hull.,  November,  1898;  C.  E.  Brig^. 
Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sri.,  May.  1903;  Harte  and  Ashliurst,  Ann.  Surg.,  January,  1904. 
R.  H.  Harte,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  October  28,  1905. 
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diagnosis,  it  would  seem  proper,  as  Osier  has  recommended,  that  all 
eases  of  typhoid  fever  should  be  subject  to  regular  surgical  observation 
when  possible. 

Etiology. — Though  the  majority  of  cases  occur  in  the  third  week, 
perforations  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after  the  disease 
had  declared  itself;  indeed,  perforation  may  be  the  first  evidence  of 
t^'phoid.  At  the  other  extreme,  there  have  been  cases  of  perforation 
after  convalescence  was  thought  to  be  securely  established.  The 
severity  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  possibility 
of  perforation,  so  that  this  calamity  is  seen  in  the  mildest,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  severe,  cases.  It  is  most  frequent  in  young  adults,  and  is 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  has  no 
relation  to  intestinal  perforation,  except  in  so  far  as  the  symptoms 
of  hemorrhage  may  mask  those  of  perforation. 

The  symptoms  of  perforation  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
8>Tnptoms  of  peritonitis  from  typhoid,  because  the  two  phenomena  do  not 
coincide  in  time.  Moreover,  evidence  of  peritonitis  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  evidence  of  perforation.  Peritonitis  may  supervene  without  perfora- 
tion. It  is  improbable  that  perforation  occurs  without  peritonitis. 
The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  perforation  is  dependent  more  or 
less  upon  the  patient's  mental  condition,  for  his  apathy  may  fail  to 
be  stirred  by  this  alarming  catastrophe.  The  most  important  symptom 
is  pain — sometimes  sudden  and  overwhelming,  sometimes  of  gradual 
onset.  In  the  case  I  referred  to  above  there  had  been  slight  increasing 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  for  three  days,  suggesting  a  localized  peritonitis; 
but  the  perforations,  when  found,  appeared  to  be  recent.  Commonly, 
however,  pain  develops  suddenly,  when  the  patient  has  been  compara- 
tively comfortable;  it  is  sharp,  often  agonizing,  circumscribed,  usually 
located  below  the  navel,  and  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 
If  this  pain  persists  for  an  hour  or  more,  even  if  it  subsides  later,  it  is 
almost  conclusive  evidence  of  perforation.  Spreading  pain  indicates 
spreading  peritonitis.  Sensitiveness  usually  accompanies  the  pain, 
but,  like  the  sensitiveness  of  appendicitis,  it  is  quite  closely  limited 
to  the  area  of  the  lesion.  The  patient's  sensations  are  unreliable. 
Frequently  he  feels  suddenly  exhausted  and  prostrated;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Frequently  also  he  suffers  from  dyspnea  due  to  the 
collapse,  and  the  difficulty  of  diaphragmatic  breathing. 

The  signs  of  perforation  are  similar  to  those  of  perforation  of  the 
appendix.  There  are  the  local  signs  and  the  general  signs.  There 
are  muscular  resistance  and  spasm,  intestinal  distention,  and  delayed 
or  abolished  peristalsis.  Sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  gas  free  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  shown  by  tympany  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
diminishing  the  liver  dulness,  though  such  diminished  dulness  may 
also  be  due  to  gas  within  the  bowel.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  of 
little  diagnostic  importance,  since  they  may  occur  in  typhoid  without 
perforation.  A  rapid  respiration  is  an  important  sign,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  pathognomonic  of  perforation.  The  temperature  may  drop 
to  normal  or  may  rise,  though  a  marked  drop  is  less  frequent  probably 
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than  generally  has  been  supposed.  It  is  suggestive  of  hemorrhage 
rather.  In  perforation  such  a  drop  commonly  is  succeeded  by  a  rise, 
as  peritonitis  spreads.  An  initial  chill  is  infrequent.  The  character 
of  the  pulse  is  important.  Often  it  rises  suddenly, — perhaps  20  or  30 
beats  to  the  minute, — and  it  becomes  easily  compressible.  The  sudden 
rise  is  unlike  the  rise  in  hemorrhage,  which  is  slow  and  gradual.  Usually 
there  is  a  gradually  increasing  leukocytosis.  Briggs  remarks  that  in 
perforation  there  is  no  such  change  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  and 
in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  is  seen  in  hemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis,  therefore,  must  be  based  merely  upon  pain,  sensi- 
tiveness, muscular  rigidity,  altered  respiration,  change  in  rate  and 
quality  of  the  pulse,  and  evidence  of  shock.  In  the  differential  diag- 
nosis we  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  mesenteric 
and  iliac  thrombosis,  appendicitis,  peritonitis  from  any  cause,  intestinal 
obstruction,  adenitis,  and  cholecystitis. 

Before  going  on  to  the  important  subject  of  treatment  there  are  two 
or  three  points  in  the  pathology  w  hich  every  practitioner  should  appre- 
ciate. The  nature  of  the  peritoneal  infection  varies  greatly,  for  the  infec- 
tion depends  upon  the  character  of  the  organisms  which  have  escaped 
from  the  bowel.  These  organisms  in  the  ileum  are  multifold.  Generally, 
however,  we  find  in  the  abdominal  cavity  the  Bacillus  coli  communis 
and  the  Bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  mixed  occasionally  w-ith  sundry 
COCCI.  Briggs  recalls  the  fact  that  infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
may  occur  through  the  base  of  an  ulcer  without  its  perforation,  and 
quotes  loison.^  Such  cases  are  unusual.  Adhesions  occur  more  or  less 
extensively  in  nearly  all  cases.  It  is  wise  and  of  considerable  assistance 
in  making  the  prognosis  to  take  cultures  from  several  places  in  the 
abdomen ;  deep  and  superficial,  when  an  operation  is  done.  It  is  sur- 
prising often  to  find  a  sterile  culture  at  the  surface  and  virulent  organ- 
isms lower  down. 

Treatment  is  by  operation.  There  is  no  satisfactor}^  evidence 
that  patients  can  be  saved  by  any  other  means.  Operation  is  impera- 
tive always  when  the  diagnosis  of  perforation  is  made.  In  case  of  doubt, 
when  intestinal  perforation  is  suspected  only,  an  exploratory-  operation 
generally  is  wise,  though  this  must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  patient's 
condition.  Th(»se  typhoid  patients  often  endure  abdominal  section 
surprisingly  well,  and  even  if  no  perforation  be  found,  the  better  chance 
has  been  taken  through  exploratory'  incision.  With  proper  care  in 
dressing  the  wound  afterward,  a  return  to  routine  cold  bathing  can 
be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

There  has  been  debate  as  to  how  soon  after  perforation  abdominal 
section  should  be  done.  It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  patient  has 
rallied  from  the  initial  shock:  but  if  there  be  no  rally,  as  rarely  happens, 
operation  should  be  done  in  any  case. 

There  has  been  debate  also  as  to  the  choice  of  an  anesthetic.  As  a 
rule,  we  should  use  general  anesthesia,  preferably  ether,  and  should 
intrust  it  to  an  experienced  anesthetist.      Local  cocain  anesthesia  is 

^  Revue  de  chir.,  February  10,  1901,  No.  2. 
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permissible  in  operating  upon  a  patient  in  profound  shock.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  operation  demands  considerable  exploration  and  thorough- 
ness, which  are  difficult  or  impossible  under  local  anesthesia. 

The  incision  should  be  made  through  the  right  rectus  muscle,  below 
the  navel,  for  we  know  that  most  perforations  occur  in  the  ileum, 
which  lies  in  the  right  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  and  in  the  pelvis. 
The  incision  should  be  long  enough  to  permit  comfortable  manipulation 
within  the  abdomen,  and  be  it*  remembered  that  these  operations 
should  never  be  consigned  to  the  surgical  tyro.  The  cecum  should  be 
sought  at  once  as  the  guide  to  the  ileum ;  then  the  last  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ileum  should  be  carefully  overhauled,  after  which  one  should 
explore  the  cecum,  the  appendix,  the  sigmoid,  and  perhaps  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum.  It  is  unlikely  that  perforations  exist  elsewhere.  If 
they  do,  local  evidence  before  operation  will  probably  have  suggested 
an  incision  other  than  in  the  right  lower  quadrant.  Multiple  perfora- 
tions are  not  commonly  found,  but  multiple  areas  of  thinning  may  often 
be  detected  in  careful  palpation.  The  repair  of  lesions  in  the  gut  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  should  be  made  with  two  rows  of  Lembcrt  stitches. 
Thin  patches  not  yet  perforated  should  be  turned  in  also.  Do  not 
excise  the  ulcer.  Rarely,  if  repair  involves  dangerous  narrowing  of 
the  lumen,  the  surgeon  must  excise  portions  of  the  intestine.  Ab- 
dominal irrigation  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  stream  should  wash 
thoroughly  the  cavity  from  diaphragm  to  pelvis.  Close  the  abdominal 
wound  with  drainage,  using  a  split  rubber  tube  in  the  pelvis  and  wicks 
at  the  site  of  perforation.  If  the  patient's  heart  will  permit,  he  should 
be  put  to  bed  in  Fowler's  position,  and  he  should  be  carefully  stimulated. 
The  after-treatment  is  not  remarkable,  and  except  for  the  care  of  the 
abdominal  incision,  the  routine  typhoid  treatment  should  be  continued. 
In  giving  baths,  cold  sponging  and  fan  baths  must  suffice  for  a  few 
days,  the  wound  being  guarded  by  cotton,  loibber  protective,  and 
collodion. 

The  possibility  of  subsequent  perforations  is  always  present,  and 
should  they  occur,  the  need  of  a  second  operation  is  as  imperative  as 
before  the  first. 

Prognosis. — Without  operation  all  these  patients  die.  The  mor- 
tality with  operation  is  falling  as  physicians  and  surgeons  are  learning 
their  business.  The  mortality  depends,  of  course,  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  time  elapsed  since 
perforation,  and  the  skill  of  the  surgeon;  but  successive  statistics  are 
showing  constant  improvement,  and  such  observers  as  Keen,  Osier, 
Harte,  Gushing,  and  Briggs  are  optimistic  enough  to  look  forward  to 
30,  50,  60,  and  even  70  per  cent,  of  recoveries. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

Tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  presents  to  the  surgeon  a  form  of 
lesion  frequently  seen.  Experience  varies,  but  probably  this  disease 
comes  to  operation  as  often  as  does  a  perforating  typhoid  ulcer,  and 
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the  surgeon  should  always  bear  tubereuiosis  in  mind  when  he  ia  con- 
fronted with  an  obscure  abdominal  lesion. 

We  may  name  'S  groups  of  tuberculous  intestinal  lesions:  (1)  The 
disseminated  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  mucosa  without  tendency 
to  recover)-;  (2)  soiitarj-  or  umitiple  ulcers  with  tendency  to  recoverj'; 
(3)  tuberculosis  of  the  ileocecal  region,  with  the  formation  of  a  tumor. 

The  first  form  need  not  concern  the  surgeon,  because  it  is  associated 
with  a  general  tuberculosis,  and  in\'oiveri  the  intestines  so  widely  as 
to  render  operation  futile. 

IndivHiual  or  associated  multiple  tuberculous  ulcers,  which  tend 
to  heal,  rarely  concern  the  surpcon  during  their  activity.  They,  too, 
are  generally  part  of  an  acute  tuberculosis,  often  pulmonary.  They 
do  (concern  e\ery  practitioner,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  present  a  pos- 
sible source  of  farther  infection,  and  because  thej'  may  be  cured  through 
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proper  meiisures.  Such  patients  should  have  the  outKif-doora  life 
prescribed  for  them,  and  .-ihould  be  dieled  with  care,  eating,  in  forced 
fashion,  n  on -irritating  but  fat-prodncinp  foods. 

The  setnieiic  of  these  healed  ulcers  are  of  gieat  surgical  importance, 
because  the  sociueltc  are  stenoses  of  varjinp  ilegree,  leading  up  even  to 
complete  obstniition.  Writers  have  cftimated  that  25  per  cent,  of 
heale<l  tul)ereulous  ulcers  pr<Kiuce  stenoses. 

The  symptoms  of  such  stenoses  an-  the  ordinary  eymptoms  of 
chronic  intestinal  obstructi<m,  ami  the  proper  diagnosis  is  often  difficult. 
It  will  be  founded  upon  a  gem'rsd  consideration  of  the  patient's  condi- 
tion. A  young  num  in  jioor  hciilth.  with  evidence  of  pulmonary  or 
other  tuberculosis,  hectic,  nmning  a  low,  in-egular  fever,  wilh  distur- 
bance of  nutiition.  with  constipation  alleniating  with  diarrhea,  or 
with  signs  of  total  obstruction,  belongs  to  the  type  we  are  considering. 
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The  treatment  is  by  operation.  Open  the  abdomen  in  the  median 
line,  find  the  constriction,  which  may  be  in  either  the  large  or  the  small 
intestine;  release  adhesions,  and  excise  the  affected  area.  If  the  con- 
striction is  in  the  small  intestine  or  the  transverse  colon,  end-to-end 
suture  is  permissible  to  complete  the  repair.  Do  not  use  the  Murphy 
button  in  the  large  intestine,  because  irregularities  in  the  thickness  of 
the  bowel,  troublesome  epiploic  appendages,  the  solid  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  colon,  and  a  blood-supply  less  abundant  than  in  the 
small  intestine  render  the  button-union  uncertain.  An  effective 
method  of  joining  any  portions  of  the  bowel  is  side-to-side  anastomosis, 
after  closing  completely  the  cut-off  bowel-ends  (Fig.  23).  The  after- 
treatment  is  of  the  same  painstaking  sort  I  have  described  when  speak- 
ing of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Ileocecal  tuberculosis  is  the  most  common  variety  seen  in  surgical 
practice.  It  is  associated  with  the  development  of  a  tumor  in  the 
appendix  region,  and  may  be  confused  with  appendicitis,  with  actino- 
mycosis, or  with  cancer  of  the  cecum.  Like  the  other  forms  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis,  it  is  usually  secondary'.  The  disease  may  or  may  not 
encroach  upon  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  but  the  bowel-wall  is  greatly 
thickened,  often  by  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  neighboring  lymph- 
nodes  frequently  are  affected.     Progress  of  the  disease  is  slow. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  intestinal  stenosis — constipa- 
tion rather  than  diarrhea,  or  the  alternation  of  the  two,  is  the  rule — 
with  colic,  rumbling,  occasional  vomiting,  and  sometimes  visible  peris- 
talsis. There  may  be  blood  in  the  stools,  due  to  ulceration  of  the 
mucosa,  but  there  is  rarely  a  complete  obstruction.  When  the  tumor 
develops,  it  is  usually  in  the  line  of  the  colon,  and  is  hard,  nodular,  and 
frequently  visible.  It  is  not  ver}'  tender,  and  does  not  move  with 
respiration,  though  it  may  be  shifted  by  handling  and  gives  a  dull, 
tympanitic  note  on  percussion.  The  disease  may  last  for  years,  ana 
under  the  best  of  conditions  may  disappear  spontaneously.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  patient's  condition  gradually  becomes  worse,  and 
he  dies  eventually  of  wasting  general  tuberculosis  or  from  the  intestinal 
obstruction. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tuberculosis  is  operative,  our  purpose 
being  to  side-track  the  disease  by  intestinal  anastomosis  if  the  condi- 
tions are  desperate  and  the  obstniction  serious;  or,  in  milder  cases,  to 
remove  the  disease,  should  it  be  susceptible  of  such  radical  treatment; 
and  be  it  remembered  that  total  extirpation  gives  the  only  reliable 
chance  of  restoring  health.  I  shall  discuss  the  method  of  removing 
this  portion  of  the  bowel  when  I  speak  of  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the 
large  intestine. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  OF  THE  INTESTINE 

Wright,  in  his  valuable  monograph,  states  that  in  his  opinion  "the 
term  actinomycosis  should  be  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  a  suppurative 
process  combined  with  a  granulation-tissue  formation,  the  pus  of  which 
contains  the  characteristic  granules  or  ^Driisen,'  composed  of  dense 
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aggregates  of  branched  filamentous  micro-oi^aiiisma,  and  of  their 
transformation  or  degenerate c  products."  '  Frequently  writers  have 
confused  with  actinom)  co&is  sundry  other  conditions,  such  as  pseudo- 
tuberculosis, 9trcptothri\,  or  cladothrix,  from  which  actinomycosis 
should  be  sharply  distinguished 

The  presence  of  actmom\  toMs  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
especially  within  the  iiitchtine,  b,  now  recognized  as  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence.  It  is  mistaken  for  tuberculosis  by  the  student.  The 
disease  is  a  chronic  inflammatorj-  proces.s,  associated  with  abundant 
production  of  new  tissue,  as  well  as  with  active  tissue  destruction. 
It  may  come  to  a  standstill  or  be  recovered  from;  or  it  may  continue 
active.  It  is  more  common  in  the  colon  than  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine.     It  has  been  found  in  the  appendix,  the  cecum,  and  the 


Fig.  24.^.\t'tinomycOKis,  showing  clubs. 


rectum.  It  involves  the  whole  tliickncss  of  the  bowel,  causes  adhe- 
sions  to  the  m'ighboring  visc<Ta,  attacks  all  tissues  in  its  path,  and 
finds  exit  usuidlj-  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  presents  a  brawny 
appearance  on  the  botly-surfuce,  with  peculiarly  bright-red  granulations 
cropping  through  and  bleeding  easily.  It  becomes  undermined,  sup- 
purates, and  discharges  pus  from  sundry  openings.  The  pus  is  usually 
thin,  less  often  stringj'.  and  fretiuently  contains  the  characteristic 
granules.  The  parasites  may  spread  throughout  the  body  by  the  blood- 
vessels, as  well  as  by  continuity.  They  do  not  seem  to  enter  the  lym- 
phatics; therefore  the  associated  lym|)h-nodes  are  probably  enlarged 
through  a  mixed  infection. 


.'  Ma.'isacliusotU  General  HoepiUj, 
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Symptoms. — The  clinical  course  is  slow.  There  are  3  periods: 
an  initial  latent  period,  a  period  of  tumor  formation,  and  a  period  of 
suppuration  and  fistula.  The  patient  suffers  at  first  with  a  varying 
intestinal  catarrh.  After  some  weeks  or  months  a  tumor  is  felt,  usually 
in  the  ileocecal  region.  It  may  or  may  not  be  movable.  Frequently 
it  is  attached  to  and  infiltrates  the  abdominal  wall.  Generally  there  is 
little  pain  or  tenderness.  At  this  stage  it  simulates  chronic  appendi- 
citis, an  abscess,  or  sarcoma.  With  the  formation  of  sinuses  and  out- 
cropping granulations  fecal  fistula  may  be  established.  Intestinal  ob- 
struction is  rare. 

Patients  frequently  suffer  from  malnutrition  and  exhibit  a  fluctuat- 
ing fever.  There  is  a  late  amyloid  degeneration  of  other  organs,  and 
there  may  be  a  low  percentage  of  hemoglobin.  Actinomycotic  invasion 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  diffuse  peritonitis  is  seldom  seen. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  certainly  be  made  until  the  disease  breaks 
through  the  skin  or  until  the  organism  is  obtained  in  some  other  fashion. 
The  surgeon  should  suspect  the  disease,  however,  in  every  case  of 
chronic  tumor  of  the  ileocecal  region  associated  with  fever  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

The  prognosis  is  bad  if  the  disease  be  left  to  itself. 

The  treatment  is  surgical.  The  mass  of  disease  must  be  cleared 
away  with  the  knife  and  curet  so  far  as  possible.  By  this  means  granu- 
lation tissue  and  pus-pockets  are  removed  and  drained,  and  air  is 
admitted,  which  seems  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  parasite.  There  is 
no  distinct  advantage  in  extensive  operations  upon  the  intestine,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  aseptic  field,  and,  moreover,  as  the  gut  is 
patent,  there  is  no  call  for  anastomosis  to  relieve  obstruction. 

Potassium  iodid  has  been  relied  upon  in  the  after-treatment,  and 
frequently  has  seemed  to  act  favorably  on  those  portions  of  the  disease 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  operation.  A.  D.  Be  van  advises  copper 
sulphate  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  thinks  it  valuable,  taken 
internally  and  used  as  a  wash.^ 

EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS  OF  THE  MESENTERIC  VESSELS 

It  is  difficult  to  condense  into  a  few  lines  this  important  subject — 
important  for  its  high  mortality  rather  than  for  its  frequency.  Happily, 
it  is  not  common.  The  diagnosis  is  obscure  and  difficult,  but  the 
operative  treatment  is  as  urgent  as  is  that  for  typhoid  perforation.  In 
1904  Jackson,  Porter,  and  Quinby  summed  up  for  us  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject.' 

The  cases  are  acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  cases  are  far  the  more 
numerous,  and  are  due  to  plugging,  either  of  the  arteries  or  veins,  fol- 

*  Bevan  uses  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  injected  into  the  sinuses 
and  applied  liberally  about  the  wound.  He  gives  the  drug  internally  in  doses  of 
J  to  J  grain,  three  times  daily  (communication  to  the  Society  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
October  5,  1905). 

2  J.  M.  Jackson,  C.  A.  Porter,  and  W.  C.  Quinby,  Mesenteric  Embolism  and 
Thrombosis,  a  Study  of  214  Cases,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  June  4,  July  2,  9,  and 
16,  1904. 
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lowed  by  infarction,  with  usually  a  bloody  exudate  into  the  bowel 
corresponding  to  the  site  of  plugging.  The  size  and  relative  importance 
of  the  vessels  occluded  determine  the  extent  of  the  infarction  and  the 
amount  of  the  exudate.  If  a  small  vessel  only  be  obstructed,  and  if 
collateral  circulation  through  the  mesenteric  loops  remain,  there  may 
be  no  bloody  exudate,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  slight;  but  such 
mild  cases  are  rare.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  chronic — 
that  is,  running  over  two  months.  90  per  cent,  are  acute.  Acute  cases 
are  due  to  quickly  developing  thrombosis  or  embolism  overwhelming 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts.  Chronic  cases  appear  to  be  due  to  a  throm- 
bosis which  makes  progress  from  time  to  time,  with  the  accompanying 
and  intervening  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  There  are 
a  few  rare  cases  in  which  partial  healing  has  taken  place  through  col- 
lateral circulation. 

The  pathologic  appearances  are  various,  running  from  a  simple 
hyperemia  to  gangrene,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  In  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  cases  the  infarcted  area  shows  a  line  of  demarcation.  We 
find  ulcerations  of  the  mucosa,  a  mesentery  thickened  and  edematous, 
sometimes  containing  extravasated  blood  forming  a  palpable  tumor. 
In  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  the  infarction  may  involve  the  whole 
small  intestine,  the  ascending  colon,  and  part  of  the  transverse  colon. 
This  indicates  closure  of  the  superior  mesenteric  arter^'.  Closure  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric  causes  corresponding  damage  to  the  large  in- 
testine only.  There  may  be  small  areas  of  involvement  of  the  ileum 
alone.  Subserous  hemorrhages  are  not  uncommon;  the  mesenteric 
lymph-nodes  frequently  are  swollen.  Involvement  of  the  large  intestine 
is  due  usually  to  arterial  embolism,  ^ot  to  venous  embolism. 

The  disease  occurs  in  men  twice  as  often  as  in  women,  and  is  seen 
at  all  periods  of  life,  but  more  especially  from  middle  age  onward. 

Symptoms. — The  few  chronic  cases  need  not  detain  us.  They  are 
impossible  of  diagnosis  generally,  and  have  as  characteristics  occasional 
attacks  of  pain,  rumbling,  diarrhea  or  constipation,  and  dyspepsia. 
Frequently  they  progress  until  they  exhibit  evidences  of  an  acute 
abdominal  disease.     In  rare  cases  they  cease  spontaneously. 

Symptoms  of  acute  embolism  or  thrombosis  are  violent,  but  not  charac- 
teristic. Pain  is  always  present.  Generally  it  is  felt  throughout  the 
abdomen;  rarely  it  may  be  localized  in  the  epigastrium,  about  the 
umbilicus,  or  possibly  in  some  unusual  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Some- 
times it  is  of  sudden  onset,  sometimes  it  is  gradual,  but  in  any  case  it 
usually  becomes  intense  and  wearing.  Tenderness  is  present  in  about 
three  cases  out  of  four,  and  corresponds  to  the  location  of  the  pain. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  generally  are  present,  especially  when  the  attack 
of  pain  is  acute.  The  vomiting  may  be  considerable,  and  in  the  end 
may  b(Tome  storcoraceous  or  contain  clear  blood.  There  mav  be  diar- 
rhea  or  constipation.  There  is  no  rule,  but  the  action  of  the  bowels 
and  the  character  of  their  discharges  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
lesion.  Most  commonly  there  are  bloody  movements,  but  if  the  area 
of   he  disease  is  extreme,  there  will  result  obstruction,  with  obstipation. 
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If  the  area  be  small,  there  may  result  normal  movements.  There  is 
almost  always  a  leukocytosis  and  an  iodophilia.  The  temperature  falls 
at  first,  and  rises  later,  with  the  onset  of  peritonitis.  The  pulse  becomes 
soft,  rapid,  and  compressible.  Sometimes  the  skin  shows  purpuric 
spots. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  is  made  with  any  certainty.  Commonly  the 
condition  is  mistaken  for  appendicitis,  intussusception,  or  volvulus. 
Jackson,  Porter,  and  Quinby  quote  Gerhardt,^  who  makes  the  following 
diagnostic  postulates: 

1.  There  must  be  present  a  source  of  the  embolus. 

2.  There  are  copious  intestinal  hemorrhages  unexplainable  by 
diseases  of  the  gut-wall  or  by  hindrance  to  the  portal  circulation. 

3.  There  is  quick  and  marked  fall  of  body  temperature. 

4.  Colicky  abdominal  pains,  which  may  be  very  severe. 

5.  Later,  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  free  fluid  occurs. 

6.  Emboli  of  other  parts  may  have  been  present  before,  or  may 
occur  simultaneously  with,  closure  of  the  mesenteric  vessels. 

7.  There  occurs  sometimes  a  large,  palpable  blood  tumor  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery'. 

Clinically,  it  is  rare  to  find  all  these  points  established.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  differentiate  clinically  between  the  closure  of  arteries  and  veins. 

The  prognosis  is  bad.  About  94  per  cent,  of  the  patients  die  if 
untreated.  According  to  the  statistics  at  command,  about  92  per  cent. 
die  w-hen  treated. 

The  treatment  is  by  operation,  and  this  implies  resection  of  the 
affected  intestine.  The  mortality  is  due  to  profound  shock  and  septic 
infection,  and,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  doubtless,  to  faulty  technic 
in  not  removing  all  the  bowel  involved.  Accurately  to  remove  all  the 
disease  is  rendered  difficult  because  frequently  there  is  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation,  with  the  result  that  after  the  intestinal  joint  has  been 
made,  spreading  gangrene  may  persist.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
advisable  to  bring  the  involved  bowel  well  outside  of  the  wound,  leav- 
ing a  liberal  margin  at  either  end.  Cut  away  the  disease,  and  fix  the 
intestinal  stumps,  carefully  protected  by  gauze,  in  the  abdominal  incision. 
A  further  spreading  of  the  gangrene  may  thus  be  watched  and  treated. 
If  the  patient  surv^ive,  a  secondaiy  operation  is  necessary.  In  all  cases 
a  thorough  flushing  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  recommended.  After 
the  operation  the  patient's  strength  must  be  carefully  supported  with 
stimulants,  heat,  and  rectal  feeding. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION 

Intussusception  or  invagination  may  produce  obstruction  and  even 
strangulation.  The  process  is  a  displacement  of  a  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine, by  w^hich  the  upper  part  is  telescoped  into  the  lower.  In  some 
cases  this  relation  is  reversed.  Most  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
in  children  are  due  to  intussusception.     Four  varieties  of  the  disease 

» Wttrzburg.  med.  Zeit.,  1863,  vol.  iv,  p.  141. 
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are  recognized:  The  ileocolic^  in  which  the  ileum  prolapses  through 
the  ileocecal  valve;  the  Ueocecaly  in  which  the  ileum  and  the  ileo- 
cecal valve  prolapse  into  the  cecum  and  colon;  the  ilealy  in  which  the 
ileum  alone  is  involved;  and  the  coliCy  in  which  the  colon  alone  is  in- 
volved. The  intussuscipiens  drags  with  it  its  mesentery'  into  the  in- 
tussusceptum,  and  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  tightness  of 
the  invagination  and  the  constriction  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  With 
slight  pressure  the  parts  become  hyperemic  and  edematous;  with  long- 
continued  pressure,  necrosis  and  hemorrhage  take  place,  as  when  the 
mesenteric  vessels  are  thrombosed.  Accordingly,  the  cases  are  acute 
and  chronic.  Rarely,  spontaneous  healing  takes  place  through  auto- 
matic resection  of  the  invaginated  bowel,  with  sloughing  and  discharge. 
The  danger  of  this  acute  condition  is  great.  In  the  chronic  cases,  with 
obstruction,  but  without  strangulation,  death  results  from  malnutri- 
tion. In  the  acute  cases  of  strangulation  we  anticipate  perforation  and 
peritonitis.  Even  in  those  cases  which  recover  spontaneously,  through 
automatic  resection,  there  is  danger  of  subsequent  intestinal  stricture, 
with  permanent  obstruction. 

The  symptoms  of  intussusception  are  similar  to  those  of  simdry 
other  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  There  are  pain,  meteorism,  and 
vomiting,  with  obstipation  if  the  obstruction  is  complete.  Frequently 
there  are  bloody  stools,  or  free  blood  may  be  passed  by  the  rectum. 
The  picture  is  similar  to  that  presented  by  mesenteric  thrombosis. 
Sometimes  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  may  be  felt. 

The  diagnosis  in  children  is  not  especiall}-  difficult.  In  adults  it  is 
obscure.  Given  a  young  child  with  abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  disten- 
tion, and  bloody  stools,  one  will  conclude  that  intussusception  probably  is 
present.     The  much-talked-of  sausage-shaped  tumor  is  not  always  felt. 

The  treatment  generally  is  operative,  if  permanent  success  is  looked 
for,  though  palliative  measures  sometimes  are  justifiable.  Palliation 
consists  in  the  injection  of  water  high  into  the  bowel,  using  low  pressure, 
the  reservoir  being  not  more  than  3  feet  above  the  buttocks,  which 
are  elevated  somewhat  above  the  shoulders.  Occasionally,  this  measure 
has  reduced  the  intussusception,  but  it  must  be  applied  early — ^within 
twelve  hours — and  must  be  used  with  caution.  Even  a  low  head  of  water 
has  caused  intestinal  perforation. 

Operation  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  median  line, 
finding  the  obstruction,  and  reducing  it,  if  possible,  by  pushing  back 
the  intussusceptum  rather  than  by  pulling  out  the  invaginated  portion. 
As  in  all  ca.ses  of  operation  upon  strangulated  bowel,  the  surgeon  must 
assure  himself  that  the  released  gut  is  viable.  In  case  of  doubt,  re- 
section must  be  made  with  the  Muq)hy  button,  end-to-end  suture,  or 
lateral  joining,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  disease.  In  the  case 
of  the  common  invagination  of  ileum  into  cecum  a  lateral  joining  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Intussusception,  owing  to  the  small  area  of  bowel  involved  and  the 
gradual  nature  of  the  process,  has  a  much  lower  mortality  than  mesen- 
teric thrombosis.     Prompt  surgical  intervention  saves  a  large  proper- 
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tion  of  the  cases — the  earlier  the  operation  is  undertaken,  the  less 
extensive  are  the  tissue  changes  found,  and  the  more  probable  is  re- 
covery. 

VOLVULUS 

Volvulus  is  a  twist  of  the  intestine  upon  its  axis,  usually  causing 
strangulation.     Rokitansky  describes  three  forms: 

1.  A  coil  of  intestine  may  twist  through  a  half-circle  or  a  whole 
circle,  around  its  own  long  axis. 

2.  The  mesentery,  or  a  portion  of  it,  may  twist  with  the  attached 
intestine. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  intestine,  together  with  its  mesentery,  may  twist 
around  another  loop  of  intestine. 

If  more  than  370  degrees  of  twist  are  present,  symptoms  will  arise. 
The  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  part  commonly  affected,  though  the  small 
intestine  may  be  the  seat  of  trouble,  in  which  case  the  result  is  more 
dangerous  than  is  a  sigmoid  volvulus.  The  causes  of  volvulus  are  not 
clear,  though  generally  a  long  mesentery'  is  a  prerequisite.  Trauma- 
tism and  a  previous  peritonitis  causing  adhesions  seem  to  be  etiologic 
factors. 

The  pathologic  appearance  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  volvulus, 
and  may  vary  all  the  way  from  a  mere  hj'peremia  with  edema  to  com- 
plete obstruction,  with  strangulation  and  gangrene. 

The  symptoms  vary  also.  There  is  generally  pain,  sometimes  inter- 
mittent, sometimes  acute  and  constant.  There  are  vomiting  and  obsti- 
pation.    Rarely,  there  is  a  little  blood  from  the  rectum. 

In  many  of  the  cases  the  exact  diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  con- 
dition is  seen  most  often  in  patients  advanced  in  life.  There  are  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction.  The  case  may  or  may  not  appear  alarming, 
but  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  enormous  localized  early  disten- 
tion. The  involved  bowel  balloons  a  portion  of  the  abdomen;  the 
distention  is  not  uniform.  The  great  coils  frequently  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. If  vomiting  occurs,  it  is  not  often  excessive,  and  usually 
comes  on  late. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  strangu- 
lation. Volvulus  of  the  small  intestine  kills  70  per  cent,  of  its  victims,* 
as  contrasted  with  46  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  treatment  is  operative  only,  and  does  not  differ  in  principle 
from  that  for  intussusception.  Gibson  records  121  cases.  For  these 
the  following  procedures  were  employed:  Untwisting,  79;  died,  31 — 
mortality,  29  per  cent.  Resection,  16;  died,  13 — mortality,  81  per 
cent.  Resection  and  artificial  anus,  5;  died,  4 — mortality,  80  per 
cent.     Artificial  anus,  15;   died,  12 — mortality,  80  per  cent. 

Such  figures  demonstrate  in  another  fashion  what  I  have  said 
already,  namely,  that  early  cases,  in  which  the  volvulus  may  be  un- 
twisted, have  a  fair  chance  of  recover>',  while  later  cases,  complicated 
with  tissue  destruction  and  requiring  severe  and  extensive  operations, 
are  far  more  fatal. 

1  C.  L.  Gibson,  ibid. 
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INTERNAL  HERNI£ 

Internal,  retroperitoneal,  or  intra-abdominal  hemiae  occasionally 
are  found  causing  obstruction  and  even  strangulation.  Clinically, 
these  hernise  cannot  be  differentiated  from  obstructions  due  to  bands, 
and  are  rarely  made  out  before  operation.  Such  hemiae  are  found 
in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  in  the  retroduodenal  fossae,  the  retrocecal 
fossae,  and  the  intersigmoid  fossa.  As  with  other  conditions  causing 
obstruction,  the  treatment  is  by  operation. 

IDIOPATHIC  DILATATION  OF  THE  COLON 

Idiopathic  dilatation  of  the  colon  is  rare.  It  gives  rise  to  a  train 
of  puzzling  symptoms,  is  a  cause  of  so-called  phantom  tumor,  and  runs 
a  chronic  course.^ 

Dilatation  of  the  colon  usuall}'  begins  in  childhood,  and  is  marked 
by  obstinate  constipation,  occasional  distention  low  within  the  abdomen, 
and  malnutrition.  As  time  passes  the  distention  becomes  pronounced, 
often  being  present  for  months,  at  times  diminishing  or  totally  subsiding, 
to  recur  later.  An  ether  examination  in  certain  cases  causes  an  abun- 
dant discharge  of  flatus  and  disappearance  of  the  tumor.  Treves' 
states  that  '*  in  young  children  (the  conditions)  are  due  to  congenital 
defects  in  the  terminal  part  of  the  bowel,  that  there  is  in  these  cases 
an  actual  mechanical  obstruction,  and  that  this  dilatation  of  the  bowel 
is  not  idiopathic."  It  is  probable  that  such  permanent  obstruction  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  the  dilatation. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  dilatation  must  be  palliative  at  first 
by  washings  out  through  the  rectal  tube  and  by  saline  purges.  If 
the  dilatation  persists,  however,  and  becomes  grave,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  an  operation  is  demanded.  In  cases  not  too  far  advanced, 
opening  the  abdomen,  draining  off  the  contents  of  the  sigmoid,  and 
fixing  it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  in  case  of  torsion,  may  suffice  for  a  cure. 
Commonly,  however,  in  the  old  persistent  cases  more  radical  measures 
are  necesaar}%  and  the  treatment  must  be  by  excision  of  the  affected 
coil.  This  should  be  done  in  two  steps.  An  artificial  anus  should  be 
made  above  the  distention,  first,  by  drawing  out  the  sound  gut  and 
performing  colostomy,  the  gut  being  left  fixed  outside  of  the  abdomen. 
Later,  when  convalescence  is  established  and  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition is  improved,  the  distended  bowel  must  be  excised  and  an  anas- 
tomosis made  between  sound  intestine  and  rectum,  or  the  lower  portion 
of  the  sigmoid. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  INTESTINE 

By  far  the  most  important  and  serious  obstructions  to  the  intestines 
in  advanced  life  are  those  obstructions  due  to  tumors  of  the  intestine 

»  R.  H.  Fitz,  The  Relation  of  Idiopathic  Dilatation  of  the  Colon  to  Phantom 
Tumor,  and  the  Appropriate  Treatment  of  Suitable  Cases  of  These  Affections  by 
Resection  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  August,  1899. 

2  Lancet,  1898,  i,  276. 
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itself,  and  the  most  common  of  these  is  cancer.^  Most  cancers  of  the 
intestine  are  found  in  the  large  bowel,  but  before  taking  up  this  im- 
portant subject,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  benign  tumors  and  tumors 
of  the  small  intestine. 

Benign  tumors  of  the  intestine  are  adenoma,  Upoma,  fibroma, 
myoma,  myxoma,  angioma,  teratoma,  and  such  combinations  of  benign 
and  malignant  neoplasms  as  myosarcoma,  fibrosarcoma,  etc. 

Most  of  these  benign  tumors  may  be  found  in  almost  any  portion  of 
the  intestine  and  at  any  age,  though  they  are  commonest  in  youth. 
Sometimes  they  are  polypoid,  sometimes  they  are  large,  diffuse,  and 
fixed.  They  may  hang  down  and  obstruct  intestinal  flexures  and 
valves.  Sometimes  they  are  found  to  be  the  cause  of  invaginations. 
They  develop  from  tissues  in  the  intestine  corresponding  to  their  own 
structure.  They  may  exist  for  many  years  without  giving  rise  to 
serious  symptoms.  When  they  do  cause  obstruction  or  even  chronic 
ill  health,  they  should  be  removed — an  undertaking  usually  easy  and 
little  dangerous. 

Sarcoma  of  the  intestines  is  a  rare  affection.  Its  relation  to 
cancer  is  as  1  is  to  20.  It  may  involve  any  portion  of  the  bowel,  and 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  most  commonly  between  thirty  and  forty. 
Most  of  the  cases  reported  have  been  in  women.  The  tumor  may 
reach  a  considerable  size  and  involve  a  great  extent  of  bowel.  It  is 
likely  to  involve  neighboring  structures,  especially  the  mesentery  and 
omentum.  Metastases  are  found  in  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and 
retroperitoneal  glands.  Sarcoma  produces  stenosis  less  often  than 
does  cancer. 

The  symptoms  of  sarcoma  are  variable.  There  are  the  characteristic 
wasting,  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  slow-growing  cancer.  A  mova- 
ble tumor  sometimes  may  be  felt,  though  later  the  tumor  becomes  fixed. 
Ascites  and  metastases  are  common.  There  may  be  bloody  stools,  and, 
rarely,  there  may  be  obstruction.  Life  seldom  is  prolonged  beyond  a 
year. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  disease  and 
the  similarity  of  its  symptoms  to  those  of  cancer,  the  only  striking 
difference  being  the  more  rapid  progress  of  sarcoma. 

Treatment. — In  any  case,  when  a  diagnosis  suggesting  malignant 
disease  is  made,  and  a  possibility  of  radical  removal  exists,  some 
operation  for  excision  should  be  attempted.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
if  excision  appears  impracticable,  especially  if  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion are  present,  the  surgeon  should  perform  entero-anastomosis  if  the 
disease  be  high  up,  or  colostomy  if  the  disease  be  low  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  recorded  operative  mortality  of  intestinal  sarcoma  is 
high,  because  hitherto  these  cases  have  come  to  the  surgeon  too  late 
for  successful  radical  treatment. 

*  Obstruction  due  to  tumors  from  without  pressing  upon  the  bowel  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  indications  of  the  case.  Generally,  an  o juration  is 
indicated  for  removsJ  of  the  obstructing  mass.  When  this  is  impossible,  the  sui^eon 
must  perform  enterostomy  should  the  obstruction  persist. 
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Cancer  of  the  Intestine. — Cancer  is  far  more  common  in  the  large 
intestine  than  in  the  small  intestine,  and  it  is  most  conmion  of  all  in  the 
rectum.  Von  Mikulicz  and  Kausch  give  the  following  interesting 
figures:  "One  hundred  cases  situated  above  the  rectum;  in  5  instances 
the  tumor  was  in  the  small  intestine;  in  19,  in  the  cecum;  in  39  in  the 
colon  above  the  sigmoid  flexure;  in  31  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  itself, 
while  in  6  cases  the  seat  of  the  trouble  was  not  exactly  stated."  It 
appears  further  that  of  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
below  the  stomach,  one-half  are  in  the  rectum.  The  proportion  of  men 
to  women  affected  is  as  3  is  to  1.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  life.  Al- 
most invariably  it  is  primary  and  soUtar}^ 

Different  forms  of  cancer  of  the  bowel  occur  in  the  following  order: 
cyUndric  carcinoma  with  a  glandular  structure,  medullar}',  gelatinous, 
scirrhous.  Cancer  of  the  intestines  leads  early  to  ulceration,  associated 
sometimes  with  slight  hemorrhage  and  rarely  with  perforation  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  into  some  hollow  viscus,  or  externally.  Cancer  tends 
to  incircle  the  gut,  and  thus  to  produce  stenosis,  often  very  early,  with 
consequent  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  intestine  above  it. 
There  may  be  acute  obstruction.  There  may  be  invagination.  The 
disease  may  extend  by  continuity,  by  the  blood-vessels,  by  the  lymph- 
vessels,  and  by  the  peritoneum;  but  early  metiistases  are  infrequent. 
It  progresses  slowly,  and  may  run  a  course  of  several  years  without 
alarming  symptoms.  Sometimes  there  are  no  pronounced  symptoms 
whatever  until  the  alarming  terminal  symptoms.  In  its  course  cancer 
of  the  colon  appears  to  be  far  less  malignant  than  cancer  of  the  rectum. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  intestinal  cancer  are  indefinite  for 
long.  There  is  at  first  a  certain  amount  of  dyspepsia,  and  constipation 
alternating  with  diarrhea.  Such  attacks  occur  and  subside,  but  return 
with  increasing  frequency.  After  a  while  the  earlier  symptoms  become 
associated  with  abdominal  distention,  which  is  a  suspicious  sign.  There 
are  occasional  attacks  of  colicky  pain.  Later  in  the  disease  periods 
of  obstruction  become  absolute,  with  great  distention  and  vomiting. 
Even  the  most  pronounced  obstruction  may  subside,  however,  perhaps 
through  ulcerations  rendering  patent  the  obstructing  mass.  Finally, 
such  symptoms  of  ileus  occur  as  have  been  described  in  the  early  pages 
of  this  chapter.  There  may  be  a  sudden  attack  of  peritonitis,  or 
symptoms  of  involvement  of  other  organs — the  bladder,  uterus,  or  liver. 
A  tumor  is  not  always  felt.  It  may  not  be  found  until  late  in  the 
disease,  or  it  may  be  discovered  early,  for  its  detection  depends  upon 
the  site  of  the  growth.  If  the  cancer  originates  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bowel,  it  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  give  rise  to  serious 
symptoms  before  it  becomes  palpable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
cancer,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cecum,  may  be  detected 
before  the  symptoms  of  its  presence  are  conspicuous.  These  tumors 
feel  hard  and  nodular,  and  may  or  may  not  be  tender;  they  may  give 
rise  to  characteristic  stools  containing  pus  and  blood,  and  the  discharges 
will  have  a  foul,  gangrenous  odor,  and  cany  necrotic  fragments  if  there 
is  an  extensive  ulceration.  The  growth  is  not  painful  in  itself,  but 
such  pain  as  there  is,  which  may  be  excessive,  is  due  to  obstruction. 
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adhesionS;  inflammations,  or  spreading  ulcerations.  With  low-lying 
cancer  there  may  be  distressing  rectal  tenesmus.  Ascites  develops 
after  the  growth  has  involved  the  serosa. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  intestines  is  founded  on  the  age  of 
the  patient,  wasting,  dyspepsia,  and  symptoms  of  obstruction  with 
periods  of  distention.  The  recognition  of  blood  in  the  stools  is  highly 
important,  and  the  most  minute  traces  of  blood  should  be  searched 
for  repeatedly  through  careful  chemical  tests.  The  detection  of  a 
tumor  is  confirmatory  usually.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
the  site  of  the  disease,  unless  a  tumor  be  made  out  or  the  location  of 
the  obstruction  be  apparent.  Artificial  distention  of  the  bowel  with 
air  or  water  is  an  important  aid,  for,  as  I  have  said  on  a  previous  page, 
the  unobstructed  large  intestine  of  an  adult  should  contain  six  quarts 
of  fluid.  Pelvic  examination  sometimes  helps.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  cancer  of  the  transverse  colon  and  its  flexures  from 
malignant  disease  of  other  organs  above  the  navel.  In  making  the 
diagnosis  one  observes  the  extent  of  the  distention,  the  nature  of  the 
vomiting,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  be  injected  into  the 
bowel.  In  making  a  prognosis  one  recalls  that  the  disease  runs  a 
chronic  course — sometimes  as  long  as  two  to  four  years,  if  involvement 
of  other  organs  does  not  take  place,  and  especially  if  relief  be  afforded 
by  an  artificial  anus.  The  lower  do^Ti  in  the  bowel  the  disease  is  found, 
so  much  the  longer  proportionately  will  be  its  course,  if  we  except  cancer 
of  the  rectum. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  intestines  is  operative,  even  though 
the  operation  be  but  palliative.^  In  these  cases,  however,  as  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  internal  cancer,  one  should  inform  the  patient  or  his  friends 
of  the  extreme  liability  to  recurrence  in  case  of  excision,  and  of  the 
dangers  residing  in  all  radical  procedures.  Cases  of  intestinal  cancer 
are  bad  "surgical  risks.''  The  patient's  condition  is  poor;  his  meta- 
boUsm  and  nutrition  are  defective;  his  vitality  is  greatly  diminished; 
he  is  prone  to  cardiac  collapse,  and  is  especially  subject  to  toxemia. 
Except  in  the  case  of  patients  seen  early,  and  in  the  robust,  radical 
procedures  generally  are  futile  and  merely  hasten  the  inevitable  end. 
Perhaps  wisely  the  majority  of  patients  afflicted  with  intestinal  cancer 
choose  the  euthanasia  which  morphin  provides. 

From  the  preceding  statements  one  sees  that  there  are  three  types 
of  contraindications  to  operating: 

1.  A  condition  of  the  patient  so  bad  that  he  cannot  withstand  the 
shock  of  operation. 

2.  A  certainty  that  radical  operation  is  impossible  on  account  of 
metastases;  an  unfavorable  position  of  the  tumor;  or  extensive  adhesions. 

3.  Wide-spread  metastases  and  ascites,  rendering  useless  a  palliative 
operation  even. 

When  it  is  possible,  a  radical  operation  should  be  done,  and  not  a 
palliative  operation,  because  the  late  appearance  of  metastases  and 

*  Incurable  cancer  of  the  intestines  often  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  long  course 
of  compound  solution  of  iodin,  administered  m  increasing  doses  from  five  drops 
upward.     (See  foot-note,  p.  864.) 
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the  frequent  mobility  of  the  tumor  render  its  safe  and  complete  removal 
possible  in  the  early  stages.  The  method  of  resecting  a  tumor  of  the 
small  intestine  needs  no  comment.  The  operation  is  simple  and  direct, 
such  as  I  have  described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  when  discussing  resec- 
tion of  the  gut.  Removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  large  intestine  is  a  more 
difficult  matter,  as  the  union  of  the  cut  edges  is  less  ready  there,  owing 
to  the  inferior  blood-supply,  the  presence  of  epiploic  appendages,  and 
a  short  or  absent  mesentery,  with  a  gut  only  partially  covered  by 
peritoneum.  Says  W.  J.  Mayo:  '^Generally  speaking,  malignant  dis- 
ease in  any  part  of  the  large  intestine  proximal  to  the  middle  of  the 
transverse  colon  is  treated  best  by  removal  of  all  the  large  intestine  up 
to  and  including  the  growth,  doing  lateral  ileocolostomy.  Beyond  this 
point  resection  of  the  colon  in  one  or  two  stages  is  preferred."  So 
it  has  come  about  that  surgeons  prefer  to  do  certain  of  these  radical 
excisions  in  two  or  three  separate  steps.  Von  Mikulicz  has  taught 
an  admirable  procedure,  applicable  especially  to  resections  of  the  sig- 
moid. To  quote  again  the  words  of  W.  J.  Mayo:^  *lt  consists  in 
drawing  the  affected  part  out  of  the  abdomen,  and,  after  separating 
its  mesentery  and  suturing  the  two  limbs  together,  attach  it  to  the 
abdominal  incision,  with  the  diseased  part  projecting  beyond  the  skin. 
After  waiting  as  long  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  permit  for 
adhesions  to  protect  the  woimd,  the  obstruction  is  relieved  by  a  small 
opening  in  the  distended  loop.  In  from  two  to  four  days  the  entire  pro- 
jecting area  is  cut  away,  leaving  the  two  ends  of  the  colon  flush  with 
the  skin,  side  by  side,  like  a  double-barreled  gun.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  a  clamp  is  introduced,  one  blade  in  each  opening,  and  made  to 
grasp  the  opposed  walls  of  the  intestine,  where  they  are  held  by  the 
sutures  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  inches.  The 
clamps  are  gradually  tightened  until  they  cut  their  way  through, 
which  takes  from  four  to  six  days.  This  reestablishes  the  communica- 
tion. The  fistula  gradually  contracts,  and  will  either  close  itself,  or  can 
readily  be  closed  b}'  secondary'  plastic  operation.'* 

McCiraw  has  recommended  that  the  new  lumen  be  completed  by 
the  insertion  of  an  elastic  ligature  which  will  cut  through  in  four  or 
five  days  and  establish  an  anastomosis  between  the  two  limbs  within 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Von  Mikulicz/s  second  step  is  taken  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  after  the  first.  By  that  time  the  patient  has  recovered  from 
the  previous  operation,  the  inflammatory  reaction  has  subsided,  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  shut  off,  and  the  intestine  has  been  thoroughly  drained. 

Cancer  of  the  ileocecal  region  may  be  removed  with  less  difficulty 
than  cancer  of  the  sigmoid,  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ileocecal  region 
are  terminal.  Moreover,  the  contents  of  the  ileum  and  caput  are  fluid, 
so  that  the  mechanical  problem  of  resection  is  simpler  than  in  the 
large  intestine,  when*  solid  fecal  masses  endanger  the  security  of  the 
suture  line.  Furtheniiore,  the  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
large  intestine  favors  resection.  The  nodes  are  infrequent,  and  are 
invaded  late  in  the  disease.     More  than  one-half  of  the  patients  vdth 

1  W.  J.  Mayo,  Resection  for  the  Relief  of  Intestinal  Obstruction,  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.,  September  14,  1907. 
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cancer  of  the  colon  die  from  obstruction  of  the  intestine  before  glandular 
metastasis  has  taken  place. 

Resection  of  the  ileocecal  portion  should  be  made  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  ascending  colon;  and,  conversely,  resection  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon  should  be  made  to  include  the  cecum.  After  removing  the 
ileocecal  portion  or  the  ascending  colon,  which  should  be  done  as  a 
primarj^  operation,  the  surgeon  should  proceed  at  once  to  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  lateral 
anastomosis,  the  ends  of  the  cut-off  bowel  being  previously  crushed, 
tied  off  with  catgut,  and  turned  in  with  a  purse-string  suture.  Do 
not  use  the  Murphy  button. 

The  transverse  colon  may  be  resected  in  much  the  same  way,  but 
the  surgeon  should  not  forget,  when  resecting  the  transverse  colon, 
that  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases  the  middle  colic  SLVtery  is  its  only  source 
of  blood-supply.  This  arter}%  with  its  branches,  should  be  preserved 
so  far  as  possible.  In  restoring  the  canal  one  may  employ  end-to-end 
anastomosis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  intestine,  because  the  transverse 
colon  is  completely  surrounded  with  peritoneum,  and  is  enveloped  in 
the  folds  of  the  omentum.  Do  not  use  the  Murphy  button,  because  there 
may  be  occasionally  large  obstructing  fecal  masses  deposited  in  this 
portion  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  after-treatment  of  cases  of  intestinal  resection  is  of  no  little 
importance.  The  patient  should  be  held  in  the  semi-upright  position, 
in  order  that  any  septic  products  may  gravitate  to  the  pelvis.  Fig. 
130  in  Chapter  VIII  shows  an  admirable  apparatus  by  which  the  patient 
may  be  held  comfortably  in  Fowler's  position.  In  this  position  also 
the  continuous  rectal  infusion  of  salines  is  most  satisfactorily  given. 
Furthermore,  if  there  be  tendency  to  prolonged  nausea  or  vomiting, 
the  patient's  stomach  should  be  repeatedly  emptied,  and  irrigated  with 
hot  water. 

Palliative  operations  are  justifiable  when  radical  excision  is  im- 
pK)ssible.  They  are  done  to  relieve  progressive  stenosis,  which  may 
render  intolerable  the  life  of  the  patient.  We  are  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  patient  is  in  condition  to  bear  a  palliative  operation,  and  we 
recognize  three  such  operations:  The  first  is  the  most  serious  of  all: 
the  elimination  of  the  intestine,  by  which  we  close  off  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  bowel,  leaving  the  tumor  in  place,  and  then  bring  together 
by  anastomosis  sound  gut,  above  and  below  the  mass.  The  second 
palliative  operation  is  enter o-anastovwsisj  which  merely  side-tracks  the 
infected  intestine,  but  does  not  close  it  off;  and  the  third  method  is  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  anus — that  is,  drawing  out  of  the  abdo- 
men the  bowel  above  the  tumor,  and  fastening  it  in  place,  so  that  the 
fecal  stream  shall  be  discharged  externally  at  this  point. 

These  palliative  operations  themselves  are  not  devoid  of  danger, 
and  the  mortality  risks  are  in  the  order  of  the  operations  named.  Of 
course,  statistics  of  such  risks  are  relative,  and  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  reporting  surgeon ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  Wolfler's  statistics  in  1896  showed  a  mortality 
of  40  per  cent,  from  resections;   von  Mikulicz's  statistics  have  given  a 
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mortality  of  12.4  per  cent.  The  mortality  from  palliative  operations 
varies  also,  and,  among  others,  de  Bovis  has  reported  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  intestine  a  mortality  of  33  per  cent. ;  for  entero-anastomosis, 
28  per  cent.;  for  enterostomy,  39  per  cent. 

Cancer  of  the  intestine  can  be  cured,  for  von  Mikulicz,  Kdrte,  and 
Mayo  have  recorded  the  cases  of  patients  living  more  than  four  years 
after  extirpation  of  the  growth;  and  palliative  operations  must  be  re- 
garded as  justifiable,  since  we  see  patients  living  two,  three,  and  even 
four  years  after  colostomy.  The  average  length  of  life  after  colostomy 
is  twenty-one  months ;  after  entero-anastomosis,  eight  and  a  half  months. 

The  after-treatment  in  case  of  all  these  operations  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  described  previously  in  the  discussion  of  section 
of  the  bowel  for  other  causes^ — absolute  rest,  stimulants,  abstinence 
from  food  for  at  least  a  week,  except  in  the  case  of  colostomy,  and 
nutrient  encmata  given  with  special  care  when  the  operative  field  lies 
low  in  the  bowel.  These  patients  demand  abundance  of  water,  which 
may  be  given  at  first  in  a  vein  or  under  the  breast,  but  after  the  first 
day  may  be  allowed  freely  by  mouth. 

FECAL  FISTULA  AND  ARTIFICIAL  ANUS' 
Fecal  fistula  is  a  subject  of  ancient  interest  to  physicians.     Descrip- 
tions of  this  con<Iition  are  found  throughout  our  literature,  and  the  topic 
must  be  regarded  from  the  points  of  view  of  both  detriment  and  ad- 


Fig.  25.— FpcsI  fistula. 


vantage.  These  fistulae  occur  as  the  result  of  disease  or  operation,  on 
the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  they  are  purposely  and  artificially  created 
by  the  surgeon  to  relieve  disease. 

Fecal  fistula;  may  form  between  the  bowel  and  an  adjacent  hollow 
organ,  or  they  may  form  between  the  bowel  and  the  abdominal  wall 
and  perforate  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  former,  or  internal  fistulK, 
give  no  symptoms  of  inconvenience;  for  instance,  when  the  anastomosis 
is  between  th(!  gall-bladder  anil  the  bowel,  or  between  the  stomach  and 
the  small  inte,itine;  at  other  times  serious  inconvenience  results,  as 
when  the  anastomosis  is  between  the  bowel  and  the  urinarj'  bladder. 
The  troublesome  internal  fistula-  nuh^t  be  dealt  with  bj'  separating  the 
adherent  viscera  and  sewing  up  the  rents. 

'  Fistula  in  ano  ia  not  includpd  in  tliis  section. 
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The  diagooBiB  of  all  these  internal  fistulie  must  depend  on  finding 
fecal  discharge  from  the  organ  aecon<larily  affected,  as  from  the  uterus, 
the  vagina,  the  bladder,  etc. 

The  spontaneous  external  fistulse,  however,  are  commonly  meant 
when  we  speak  of  fecal  fistula.  They  may  be  due — (1)  To  penetrating 
wounds  injuring  the  intestine,  with  a  resulting  adhesive  inflammation 
and  an  opening  left  between  the  interior  of  the  bowel  and  the  outer 
world;  (2)  to  an  incarcerated  hernia,  which  has  become  gangrenous 
and  has  perforated  externally,  leaving  a  permanent  fistula;  (3)  or 
internal  iistulffi  may  follow  ulceration  of  the  bowel  from  tuberculosis, 
canoer,  actinomycosis,  or  appendicitis;  (4)  disease  of  organs  or  of  the 
abdominal  wall  may  involve  the  intestines  and  result  in  a  permanent 
5stula;  (5)  perhaps,  most  common  of  all,  fecal  fistulso  may  follow 
surgical  operations  undertaken  for  appendicitis,  cancer,  salpingitis, 
or  any  disease  involving  the  bowel-wall,  and  necessitating  opening  or 
resecting  the  intestine. 


Fig.  26, — Artificial 


Spontaneous  fistula,  formed  as  I  have  described,  may  heal  spon- 
taneously, or  they  may  remain  indefiniteh^.  The  commonly  permanent 
fistula  are  those  due  to  disease.  Fistula:  due  to  traumatism  or  opera- 
tions often  heal,  even  after  months.  If  they  have  not  closed  in  three 
months,  and  if  the  patient's  strength  permit,  an  operation  for  their 
closure  should  be  undertaken. 

We  recognize  anatomically  two  forms  of  fecal  fistula:  First,  those 
which  communicate  with  the  outside  world  through  a  tortuous  track, 
involved  in  adhesions  and  newly  formed  connective  tissue;  second, 
those  in  which  the  bowel  is  immediately  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  while  through  the  opening  the  interior  of  the  intestine  may  be 
seen.  The  second  variety  of  fistula  is  lined  often  with  mucosa  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin  and  intestinal  niucosa^ — a  mucous  fistula,  which 
does  not  heal  spontaneously.  The  first  variety  rather  than  ihe  second 
is  likely  to  heal  if  let  alone. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  fecal  fistula  are  a  discharge  of  a  part  or 
all  of  the  intestinal  contents  through  the  opening,  and  more  or  less 
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malnutrition,  which  depends  upon  the  site  of  the  bowel  perfc 
If  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum  or  the  jejunum  be  tapped  by  a 
and  any  considerable  portion  of  the  bowel  contents  escape,  the 
may  suffer  seriously  from  wasting,  and  the  acrid  discharge  will 
a  troublesome  dermatitis.  Fecal  fistula  from  the  colon  docs  not  ii 
seriously  with  the  body's  nutrition,  but  it  is  gravely  annoying 
to  the  constant  discomfort  of  an  ofTensive  discharge. 

Artificial  anus  must  be  distinguished  from  fecal  fistula.  A 
anus  usually  is  formed  purposely  by  the  surgeon,  though  in  ra! 
it  may  arise  spontaneously.  It  is  an  anus — a  terminal  vent 
intestinal  canal,  where  the  bowel  comes  to  the  surface  and  dia 


Fig.  27.— Operation  for  fpcal  fistula  or  artificial  anus  (after  Bickha 


all  its  contents.  It  leaves  collapsed  the  portion  of  intestin^ 
Commonly,  the  surgeon  forms  it  for  the  purpose  of  shunting 
manently  the  fecal  stream  above  an  old  obstructing  canee 
subsequent  paragraph  I  shall  describe  the  method  of  construct 
The  treatment  of  fecal  fistula  is  to  close  it  by  operation.  T 
successfully  and  rationally  one  must  open  the  abdomen,  ai 
a  lozenge-shaped  incision  surrounding  and  cutting  out  the  fistu 
fistula,  with  its  attendant  loop  of  bowel,  is  then  drawn  oul 
abdominal  cavity,  and  a  portion  of  bowel  corresponding  a 
to  the  excised  akin  is  removed,  leaving  a  longitudinal  slit.  C 
slit  in  the  bowel  with  a  double  row  of  Lembort  stitches,  an 
the  gut  to  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The  abdominal  wound  is  a 
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leaving  a  small  drain  down  to  the  injured  intestine.    The  drain  may 
be  removed  in  forty-eight  hours. 


Fig.  28. — Operation  fur  remote  fci'itl  fistula.     Step  I;  showing  wide  skin  difRcctioD. 


Fig.  29.— Step  2:   Skin-dap  retrartpJ,  linr  of 


All  fistulas  may  not  be  dealt  with  so  easily,  owing  to  a  tortuous 
channel  adhering  to  and  involving  various  structures.     In  such  case 
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the  surgeon  may  open  the  abdomen  at  a  point  outside  of  the  area  im- 
mediately affected,  may  search  for  the  afferent  and  efferent  limbs 
leading  to  and  from  the  fistula,  may  resect  them,  and  unite  their  cut 
ends  to  each  other,  or  may  treat  them  by  entero-anastomosis.  In 
either  case  the  side-tracked  intestine  must  be  closed  up  lest  it  serve 
ax  a  pouch  for  fecal  accumulations  which  will  keep  the  fistula  open. 
The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  does  not  differ  from  that  given  to 
any  case  of  entcrectomy. 

The  formation  of  artificial  anus  may  be  accomplished  by  sundry 
methods,  but  in  all  the  surgeon's  effort  must  be  to  provide  for  complete 
evacuation  of  the  intestine  thi-ouKh  the  artificial  anus.     Owing  to  the 
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fn^iuonry  of  niiiliKnnut  obstnation  in  ihc  n'ctuni  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
thi'  (li'MViuHiij;  tolou  or  upiHT  )>orii«h  of  the  yifnuoid  is  the  portion  of 
Ih.woI  oonuii.iiily  Mi-cUnl  for  aniticiiil  anus. 

Vanous  ;itlinnit<  hsiw  lut'n  made  to  pnniile  a  .*phinrter  for  the  new 
anus  by  utili.'.iuii;  llu'  siKliiminal  and  thigh  ninscles.  but  no  method 
has  pt»viil  ouiiivly  s;iiisf:uiory.  I  t>>i'iimniond  Kwher's  method: 
Mako  :i  iiil  i>n  llio  Icfl  side,  almut  Unir  inchos  long,  through  skin  and 
fasci:!,  two  tinp  i-bri;idtl(s  :dtovi\  :uul  panillfl  lo.  Poupart's  ligament. 
Sphnt  the  lilnTs  of  thr  iiu<'rn:d  obliijui'  luid  i ransvorsahs  muscles,  as  in 
the  McHunicy  incision.     Kctntct  and  divide  the  fascia  trsnsversalis. 
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Open  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  draw  its  edges  well  outside  the  wound, 
so  that  they  form  a  funnel.  Through  the  funnel  draw  out  a  loop  of  the 
bowel  selected,  and  stitch  it  to  the  edges  of  the  open  peritoneum  out- 
side of  the  abdominal  wall.  Close  the  skin-wound  about  the  protruding 
intestine.  It  is  well  not  to  open  the  bowel  at  once,  but  to  leave  it  for 
from  two  to  four  days,  to  form  adhesions  in  its  new  position.  Then 
open  the  afferent  portion,  preferably  with  the  cautery.  The  abdominal 
muscles  will  form  a  sphincter  for  the  control  of  feces,  and,  with  a  sup- 
plementary dressing  and  padded  truss,  will  provide  the  patient  with 
a  fairly  satisfactory'  anus. 

THE  MESENTERY  AND  OMENTUM 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  mesentery  and  omentum  deserve  a  word  of 
notice.  Incidentally,  I  have  spoken  of  traumatism  of  the  mesentery, 
and  we  have  considered  at  some  length  mesenteric  thrombosis.  There 
are,  moreover,  sundry  tumors  of  the  mesentery  occasionally  to  be 
found — malignant  tumors  and  benign  tumors,  as  well  as  cysts.  The 
tumors  may  remain  latent  for  years,  or  they  may  give  rise  to  symptoms 
due  to  pressure  upon  organs  or  to  obstruction  in  the  intestinal  circula- 
tion. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  can  be  made,  but  one  should  operate  for 
tumor  or  obstruction  and  be  governed  by  what  he  finds.  The  question 
of  vital  importance  in  all  operations  upon  the  mesentery  is  that  of 
possible  damage  to  the  intestinal  circulation.  If  the  removal  of  a 
mesenteric  tumor  is  inevitable  and  involves  destruction  of  vessels,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  intestine  must  be  resected. 

The  omentum,  being  covered  with  peritoneum,  is  subject  to  those 
diseases  which  involve  the  peritoneum.  It  shares  frequently  aLso  in 
diseases  of  the  organs  which  it  overlies.  One  finds  in  the  omentum 
cancer  spreading  from  the  intestine,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis.  It 
becomes  inflamed  and  gangrenous.  It  may  be  involved  in  hernise,  and 
be  con.stricted  and  necrotic.  It  mav  contain  within  itself  tumors  of 
great  size.     It  may  become  twisted  and  strangulated. 

These  varj'ing  conditions  give  rise  to  vaiying  symptoms,  which 
rarely  may  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  The  only  possible  treat- 
ment is  by  operation  and  removal  of  the  affected  omentum.  Tumors 
must  be  excised;  gangrenous  and  strangulated  portions  must  be  re- 
moved. Operations  for  removal  of  portions  of  the  omentum  are  ex- 
tremely common,  but  there  is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  technic. 
The  affected  omentum  must  not  be  tied  off  en  ?««ssf ,  but  a  series  of 
ligatures  overlapping  each  other  must  be  passed  through  the  portion 
of  healthy  omentum  above  the  disease,  and  secured  separately,  in  order 
to  insure  perfect  hemostasis — a  difficult  matter  often  in  the  slippery 
and  elusive  substance  of  the  fatty  omentum. 

So  much  for  the  intestines  and  their  appendages.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  student,  or  for  the  experienced  practitioner,  to  separate  the  diseases 
we  have  been  considering  from  diseases  of  other  abdominal  organs,  of 
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which  the  lesions  may  complicate  or  simulate  diseases  of  the  intestines. 
Constantly  the  reader  must  be  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  few  of 
these  intestinal  disease  processes  appear  as  distinctive  entities.  Varie- 
ties of  symptoms  overlap  and  interlace.  Varieties  of  signs  mislead  and 
confuse.  Anatomic  relations  are  indefinite,  shifting,  puzzling.  Gradu- 
ally, as  he  studies,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  conglomerate  mass 
of  abdominal  organs,  whether  normal  or  diseased,  begin  to  arrange 
themselves  in  their  logical  relations  and  positions.  Sometimes  he  may 
see  special  organs  and  special  diseases  standing  apart  from  their  fel- 
lows.   In  this  chapter  we  have  dealt  with  such  independent  diseases. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS 

After  the  reader  has  gained  a  general  acquaintance  with  diseases 
of  the  intestines,  his  curiosity  will  lead  him  to  inquire  about  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  gut — the  rectum  and  the  anus.  A  knowleiige  of  these 
parts  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  intestinal  disease,  for  anatomic 
and  functional  disturbances  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  canal  arc 
closely  associated  with,  and  simulate  or  mask,  diseases  of  the  intestines 
proper.     For  example,  constipation  and  diarrhea  are  conditions,  the 


FiRB.  31  an<l  32.— Itcctal  valves  (Martin). 

cause  for  which  must  be  soiight  in  all  portions  from  gullet  fo  anus. 
Obstructions  may  be  high  in  the  duodenum  or  low  in  the  rectum,  and 
peritoneal  infection  may  arise  from  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
tract. 

Inflammations  and  new-growths  are  causes  of  rectal  disturbance 
as  commonly  as  they  are  causes  of  intestinal  disturbance,  but  the 
rectum  is  subject  to  two  special  conditions  which  arc  seldom  found  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  gut  with  the  exception  of  the  esophagus — dis- 
turbances of  circulation,  leading  to  venous  engorgement  and  hemor- 
rhoids; and  congenital  malformations,  extending  sometimes  to  com- 
plete occlusion. 
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Surgery  of  the  rectum  in  patients  of  all  ages,  from  birth  to  ad- 
vanced years,  concerns  the  student,  and  the  first  condition  of  int«re8t 
is  that  of — 

HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  RECTAL  VALVES 

These  valves,  normally  three  in  number,  are  commonly  railed 
Houston's  valves,  and  their  proper  function  is  to  control  the  descent 
of  fecal  masses  into  the  rectum.  Hypertrophy  of  these  valves  may 
be  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  movements  of  the  bowels, 
or  as  to  cause  an  almost  complete  obstruction  even.  A  great  many 
cases  of  hyijertrophy  of  Houston's  valves — when  the  hypertrophy  is 
an  inflammatorj'  or  congestive  process — may  be  relieved  by  touching 
the  injected  mucosa  through  the  proctoscope  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  taking  cai^e  to  co^er  an  area  no  larger  than  a  ten-cent 
piece,  to  wash  out  the  rectum  at  once  with  a  nonnal  saline  solution, 
and  to  leave  the  affected  area  well  powdered  with  sodium  bicarbonate. 
If  this  simple  treatment  fails  to  relieve  the  disorder,  the  surgeon  may 
cut  down  the  edge  of  the  valves. 


mPERFORATE  ANUS 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  examine  carefully  a  new-bora 
child  after  delivcrj',   in  onler  to  a-scertain  congenital  defects.     In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  anal  opening, 


Fig.  3;t, — ImiK'rforate 
rertum  uml  the  site  of  tlie  u 
^El^martll). 

or  that  the  anal  canal  ends  shortly  in  n  blind  pouch.  The  sphincter 
and  levator  aiii  muscles  are  projierly  de^■eloIX>d,  but  the  rectxmi  does  not 
conmmnicate  with  the  anus. 

There  are  three  types  of  imperforate  anus  and  rectum:  (1)  That 
simple  type  in  which  the  bowel  comes  down  to  the  sphincter  and  b 
separated  from  the  skin  by  a  thin  membrane  only;  (2)  the  form  in 
which  the  anal  riimpie  is  seen,  but  is  separated  by  an  appreciable  distance, 
measured  in  inches,  from  the  end  of  the  gut;  (3)  the  form  in  which 
the  howet  empties  through  a  fistula  into  the  genito-urinar)'  tract, 
bladder,  urethra,  viiniiia. 

Im]>erforate  anus  is  due  to  failure  of  jiropcr  fetal  development, 
and  the  symptoms,  after  birth,  are  striking  and  almost  immediate, 
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varying  with  tlie  nature  of  the  abnormality  If  tiie  rectal  obstruction 
be  complete,  there  will  result  a  failure  to  pass  meconmm,  with  thia 
there  are  associated  abdominal  distention  cohc  lack  of  appetite, 
vomiting,  malnutrition,  and  death.  If  the  bowel  open  into  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  fecee  will  be  passed  by  the  urethra  or  \agina  and  the 
sj-mptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  will  be  slight  or  entirely  absent 
Under  these  circumstances  the  child  may  survive  to  maturlt^  even  but 
in  addition  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  the  unnatural  condition  and  its 
disgusting  evidences,  there  is  always  present  the  danger  of  septic  mfec- 
tion  of  the  kidneys  and  genital  organs.  Most  of  these  fistula  cases 
die  in  a  few  months,  however,  unless  relieved  bj  operation 

The  only  treatment  is  by  operation.  The  procedures  are  interestmg 
and  various  The  first  and  simplest  form  of  imperforate  anus  is  easily 
remedied,  but,  unfortunatcl} ,  the  simplest  condition  i-^  not  the  common 
condition      ^hen  a  diaphragm  of  thin  membrane  onlj  separates  the 


Fig.  34. ^Imperforate  anus  ivilh  diffori-nt  rloacal  o|  ei 
ine  in  bladiipr;  li,  termmnting  in  llie  urelhra;  (  U 
(Esmareh). 


bowel  from  the  skin,  meconium  may  bo  seen  thiough  it  or  an  impulse 
may  be  felt  when  the  child  cries.  In  such  case  rupture  with  the  finger 
or  aspiration  of  the  bowel  through  the  anus,  and  drainage  for  a  f(w  da\8 
with  catheter  or  gauze,  will  establish  a  cure,  cai^e  being  taken  that  the 
opening  is  kept  patent  by  daily  stretching.' 

The  second  ty|je  of  imperforate  anus  is  far  more  difficult  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  mortality  is  fur  higher.  If  bulging  outward  can  be 
seen,  the  surgeon  should  make  a  median  anteroposterior  iiiciMion  from 
the  scrotum  or  vulva  to  the  coccyx.  The  incision  must  be  exactly  in 
the  middle  line,  so  as  to  divide  the  external  sphincter  at  the  raph^. 
Thus  the  bowel  may  be  entered,  after  which  it  is  carefully  washed  out 
and  the  mucous  membrane  stitched  to  the  skin. 

A  high  closure  of  the  rectum  presents  a  still  more  difficult  problem. 
If  no  bulging  at  the  anus  can  be  seen,  the  surgeon  has  no  knowledge 
as  to  the  location  of  the  rectal  pouch,  and  his  operation,  if  done  as 
described  in  the  last  paragraph,  must  be  done  bhndly.  Curling  and 
Anders  state  that  by  the  perineal  operation  surgeons  have  failed  to  find 
the  bowel  in  30  per  cent,  of  these  cases.     For  this  reason  it  is  good 

'  F..  H.  Small,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  before  Ibe  American  Medical  AsKocia- 
tion.  1905,  describes  a  difBeult  ease  of  this  type,  Bhowinp  liow,  after  aspiration, 
the  bowel  will  itself  gradually  descend  and  unite  with  the  anal  skin. 
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practice,  in  the  case  of  such  complete  rectal  occlusion,  to  ope 
abdomen  above  the  pubes,  to  establish  an  artificial  anus  in  the 
and  later,  perhaps  after  many  months,  when  the  child  is  well-nou 
and  vigorous,  to  make  a  secondary  operation  by  the  combined  met! 
working  from  above  and  below, — in  order  to  bring  down  the 
pouch.     This  is  the  intelligent  and  proper  surgical  method, 
groping  from  below  is  dangerous;   especially  to  be  condemned  is 
aspiration  from  below,  because  thus  one  is  almost  certain  to  op 
peritoneal  cavity  and  is  likely  to  smear  it  with  meconium. 

Rectal  occlusion  combined  with  fistula  into  the  other  organi 
sents  another  problem  difficult  of  treatment.     Fortunately,  the 
dition  is  rare.     The  operation  begins  like  that  for  uncomplicat 
elusion.      When  the  bowel  is  low  down,  it  should  be  reached  1 
perineal  route.     Then  the  bladder  or  urethra  must  be  separat 
difficult  matter, — and  it  is  well,  as  a  preliminary,  to  pass  a  small 
through  the  urethra  or  bladder  into  the  rectum,  and  so  to  loca 
lowest  point  of  the  latter  organ.     Often  the  point  of  the  sound, 
it  is  directed  toward  the  anus,  may  be  felt  in  the  anal  cleft, 
dissection  of  the  perineum  will  then  develop  the  fistula,  whid 
be  clamped,  cut  off,  and  the  bowel  and  vesical  openings  turned 
sutured.      If  the  fistula  is  placed  high,  so  as  not  easily  to  be  re 
the  abdomen  should  be  opened,  an  artificial  anus  established,  an 
a  secondary  operation  done  to  close  the  rectovesical  fistula.     In  a! 
operations  abundant  provision  for  drainage  must  be  made,  and 
pains  must  be  taken  to  prevent  soiling  the  peritoneum  with  me< 
and  feces. 

At  the  best,  these  operations  show  a  high  mortalit}^,  and 
publishes  the  following  table: 

Cases.  Mortality 

Proctoplasty 44  29  per  cen 

Incision . . . .' 27  33    *' 

Colostomy 21  52    " 

Puncture 4  50    "        " 

INFLAMMATIONS 

Inflammations  about  the  rectum  and  anus  are  manifold,  ai 
to  a  great  variety  of  results,  depending  upon  the  origin  of  the  in 
They  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  or  to  intestinal  obstruction  t 
peritonitis.     Owing  to  the  extremely  septic  condition  of  the 
rectal  mucosa,  these  inflammations  are  frequently  acute  and  son 
fatal.     Septicemia,    pyemia,    general    peritonitis,    and    gangren 
result,  and  must  be  treated  appropriately  when  they  are  dis 
Such  alarming  conditions  call  for  extensive  drainage  and  excisioi 
necrotic  portions.     Foreign  bodies,  such  as  fish-bones,  safety-pi 
gall-stones,  may  lodge  in  the  rectum,  and  great  fecal  masses  may 
inspissated  and  plug  the  outlet.     Many  years  ago  I  saw,  at  th 
achusetts    General  Hospital,  a  curious  case  in  the  service  of 
Richardson.     The  patient,  a  man  with  perverted  instincts,  hac 
duced  through  the  anus  a  large  catsup-bottle,  of  quart  size,  nee 
until  it  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  passed  into  the  bowel. 
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large  bodies  can  be  secured  only  by  splitting  the  sphincter  backward 
to  the  coccyx  so  as  to  allow  of  their  free  exit.  Small  bodies,  like  fish- 
bones, can  be  seen  through  the  proctoscope,  and  may  be  secured  with 
the  fingers  or  forceps.  Fecal  masses  may  be  dissolved  and  washed  out 
with  lime-water  enemata,  or  may  be  broken  up  and  removed  piecemeal 
with  a  spoon  or  the  finger. 

I  have  seen  serious  damage  to  the  rectum  inflicted  by  tl\e  patient 
himself  roughly  introducing  the  hard  nozzle  of  a  Davidson  syringe, 
which  lacerated  the  mucosa  and  gave  rise  to  a  wide-reaching  periproctitis; 
the  resulting  inflammation  was  so  extensive  that  the  mass  encroached 
upon  the  rectum,  and  for  some  time  was  mistaken  for  a  malignant 
growth. 

Inflammations  about  the  rectum  and  anus  arise  commonly  from 
external  causes,  or  from  ulcerations  of  the  mucosa  extending  to  and 
involving  the  surrounding  tissues.  Pruritus  ani  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  distressing  of  conditions.  It  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease.  It 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  from  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  to  a  simple 
eczema,  to  pin-worms,  or  to  filthy  habits. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  to  removing  the  underlying  cause,  and 
especially  the  frequent  constipation,  while  for  the  local  conditions 
the  surgeon  must  prescribe  careful  soap-and-water  bathing  several 
times  daily,  and  the  application  of  an  oxid  of  zinc  ointment,  or  a  wash 
composed  of  phenol,  1  part;  alcohol,  3  parts;  chloral  hydrate,  10  parts; 
water,  86  parts.  J.  R.  Pennington  ^  reports  excellent  results  from 
the  x-ray  treatment  of  pruritus,  and  his  experience  corresponds  with 
my  owTi. 

Simple  proctitis  and  ulcers  of  the  rectum  may  be  due  to  mechanical 
irritation,  such  as  the  pressure  of  a  tied-down  uterus,  to  the  use  of 
strong  laxatives,  exposure  to  cold,  foreign  bodies,  fecal  impactions, 
traumatisms  from  hard  syringe  nozzles,  and  to  hemorrhoids,  rectal 
prolapse,  on  anal  fissure.  The  course  of  the  inflammation  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  and  the  actual  condition  invariably  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  proctoscope  and  by  digital  examination.  The 
symptoms  are  fever,  tenesmus  with  straining,  fluctuating  pains,  and 
bloody  or  mucous  stools.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  cause, 
if  possible,  rest  in  bed,  a  carefully  regulated  diet, — mainly  of  broth, — 
and  mild  daily  irrigations  of  normal  saline  solutions,  or  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  arg>Tol.  Sometimes  ulcers  may  be  treated  by  touching 
them  with  caustic  (silver  nitrate)  or  the  actual  cautery,  and,  above  all 
things,  it  is  essential  that  a  tight  sphincter  should  be  thoroughly  dilated; 
indeed,  a  great  many  of  these  local  infections  are  due  to  chronic  spasm 
of  the  sphincter. 

Gonorrheal  inflammation  of  the  rectum  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  women,  in  whom  the  infection  occurs  by  direct  extension 
from  the  vulva.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  anus  and  rectum  must  be  treated  on 
genersd  principles,  with  topical  applications  of  iodoform,  by  irrigation, 

1 N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  February  20,  1904. 
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and  by  the  internal  administration  of  mercury  and  the  iodids,  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  anus  and  rectum  shoe's  itself  in  ulcerations, 
abscesses,  and  fistuUe.  Ulcerations  must  be  treated  locally,  and 
abscesses  must  be  opened,  but  far  more  important  is  hygienic  treat- 
ment directed  to  the  general  tuberculous  condition.  This  treatment 
embraces  a  constant  life  in  the  open  air,  whether  in  city  or  countrj", 
and  such  tonics  as  iron,  malt,  and  cod-liver  oil.  An  out-of-doora  life 
often  suffices  to  relieve,  or  to  effect  a  cure,  in  these  cases. 


FISSURE  OF  THE  ANUS 


Fissure  of  the  aniisi,  improperly  so  called,  i.s  a  trifling  but  very 
distressing  aff<'ction.     Proi)erly,  anal  fissure  is  a  smalt  ulcer  at  the  muco- 
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cutaneous  margin.  It  may  be  ilup,  among  other  causes,  to  fecal  irrita- 
tion, piW,  or  wcratching.  With  the  patient  in  thp  lithotomy  position, 
the  anal  folds  may  be  stretched  apart  and  the  ulcer  revealed.  Treat- 
menl  is  cither  palliative  or  radical,  and  the  radical  treatment  generally 
is  the  better.  Palliative  treatment  involves  constant  visits  to  the  sur- 
geon, who  iipplies  cleansing  applications,  drj'ing  powders,  and  caus- 
tic*, with  tiircclions  for  a  limited  diet  and  careful  regulation  of  the 
bowels.  H\-  sxich  moans  the  ulcer  may  heal  after  weeks  or  months, 
but  the  activity  of  the  sphincter  and  the  frc(|uent  passage  of  feces 
o\er  the  ulcer  render  its  healing  through  these  measures  a  tedious 
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process.  The  radical  treatment — which  is  usually  to  be  recommended 
— consists  in  a  slight  operation,  quickly  recovered  from:  the  bowels  are 
thoroughly  evacuated,  the  patient  anesthetized,  and  the  sphincter  para- 
lyzed by  stretching.  A  simple  index  of  proper  stretching  is  the  passing 
of  the  surgeon's  four  fingers,  up  to  the  metacarpal  joints,  into  the 
rectum,  imtil  they  slide  easily  in  and  out.  The  sphincter  remains 
paralyzed  for  a  few  days,  and  the  quiescent  ulcer  has  a  chance  to  heal, 
while  fecal  movements  are  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  broth  diet.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  bowels  are  moved  by  cascara,  oil,  and  an  oil  enema.  After 
this  the  patient  may  resume  his  regular  habits  as  to  diet,  and  may  go 
about  his  business. 

ISCHIORECTAL  ABSCESS 

Ischiorectal  abscess  is  a  general  tei-m  applied  to  abscesses  in  the  peri- 
proctal  connective  tissue.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
36)  shows  how  numerous  may  be  the  sites  and  directions  of  burrowing 
of  such  abscesses.  Ischiorectal  abscess  is  common,  and  examples  of 
it  may  be  found  frequently  in  every  surgical  ward.  It  occurs  in  persons 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  degrees  of  health.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic; 
it  may  be  localized  or  diffused.  The  commonest  form  of  abscess  in  this 
region  starts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sphincter  ani  is  due  to  infection 
from  the  gut,  inflamed  piles,  and  is  localized  in  the  fat  tissues  about 
the  anus,  outside  of  the  deep  pelvic  fascia.  Again,  it  may  extend  be- 
yond the  fascia  and  involve  the  soft  parts,  between  the  ischium  and 
the  levator  ani  muscle,  or  it  may  pass  beneath  the  internal  sphincter, 
burrow  up  indefinitely  along  the  rectum,  and  invade  the  peritoneum. 
The  extent  and  location  of  these  abscesses  are  in  the  order  I  have 
named,  but  the  superficial  acute  abscess  is  far  the  most  common. 

These  periproctal  abscesses  are  due  usually  to  some  irritation  within 
the  rectum  or  anus,  such  as  abrasion  by  hard  fecal  masses,  small  ulcers, 
ulcerating  piles,  or  wounds  by  foreign  bodies.  Sometimes  a  fissure  is 
the  source.  Frequently  the  patient  will  tell  you  that  he  noticed  his 
first  pain  after  a  difficult  movement  of  the  bowels.  The  pain  is  sharp 
and  throbbing.  Sitting  down  is  ver\^  distressing.  The  sufferer  must 
stand  or  recline.  Movements  of  the  bowels  are  agonizing  often.  The 
patient  is  feverish,  distressed,  loses  his  appetite,  and  will  tell  you  that 
he  is  a  very  sick  man.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  apparent  extent  of  the  lesion,  but  the  severity  of  the 
sjTnptoms  is  no  trifle,  because  septic  absorption  from  this  lesion  is  rapid 
and  continuous. 

Diagnosis. — The  surgeon  cannot  thoroughly  examine  the  patient 
without  an  anesthetic,  but  generally,  in  spite  of  the  sufferer's  extreme 
sensitiveness,  the  surgeon  may  pass  his  forefinger  within  the  sphincter, 
where  he  will  detect  a  smooth,  rounded  induration,  which  may  be 
grasped  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  feels  like  a  thickened 
sphincter.  Sometimes  there  is  bleeding  from  distended  and  eroded 
hemorrhoids.  In  some  cases  the  surgeon  may  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  mass  of  hemorrhoids  and  a  beginning  ischiorectal  abscess; 
indeed,  the  two  may  be  associated;  but  the  patient's  account  of  throb- 
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bii^,  boring  pain  and  extreme  distress  on  sitting  down,  with  fever  and 
rapid  pulse,  confirms  the  diagnosis  of  abscess. 


Fi([.  30. — Isrliiorpclal  alim 


Dottpii  lines  indiratp  burroninp  (JKtuhp. 


More  deeply  si-atfd  absresses  arc  characterized  by  an  exaggeration 
of  the  sympt()ms  I  have  described.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
in  graver.  Pulwe  and  temperature  may  run  high,  and  the  patient's 
condition  may  be  alarming.  (Jenerally.  obstipation  is  complete,  and 
there  is  a  high  leukocytosis.  In  advanced  cases  there  may  be  present 
the  signs  of  a  local  or  general  peritonitis.  Examination  of  these  oases 
may  be  difficult,  but  a  glance  at  the  buttocks  usually  is  cnou^  to 
convince  the  surgeon  that  a  serious  inflammation  is  present.  In  acute 
cases  one  sees  a  deep  pur[)!ish  injection  of  the  skin,  with  fullness  about 
the  anus  ami  edema  of  the  parts.  The  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum 
lights  upon  the  more  or  less  elastic  or  doughy,  constricted  canal. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  ca.ses  of  acute  abscess  is  operative,  for 
palliation  seltiom  does  good  even  to  the  mildest  cases.  Writers  will 
telt  you  that  cold  applications,  cold  sitz-baths,  warm  saline  irrigation, 
and  sundry  much-vaunted  remedies  may  abort  the  disease.  Do  not 
he  niislcil.  liaR-iy  with  a  superficial  abscess  at  the  outset  you  may 
succeed  by  applicaiions  in  checking  its  progn-ss,  but  do  not  procrastinate 
luoic  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  operation  for  all  forms  of  periproctal  abscess  is  free  ineisioD 
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and  drainage.  Open  by  a  cut  parallel  to  the  fibers  of  the  external 
sphincter — either  through  it  or  outside  of  it.  Usually  you  may  avoid 
opening  the  rectum.  Scoop  out  thoroughly  all  pus  and  sloughs.  Ir- 
rigate and  pack  lightly  with  iodoform  gauze.  Generally,  reaction 
begins  at  once,  and  in  a  few  days  comparative  health  is  restored;  but 
the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  so  long  as  the  wound  requires  deep 
packing,  and  he  must  appreciate,  from  the  outset,  that  the  convales- 
cence will  be  slow.  As  usual,  when  the  rectum  is  operated  upon,  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  quiet  by  the  use  of  a  liquid  diet  without  milk  for 
a  few  days,  and  after  regular  movements  are  established  the  wound 
should  carefully  be  kept  cleaned  by  irrigation  after  every  defecation. 
Chronic  abscess  about  the  rectum  and  anus  is  not  commonly  a  sequel 
of  acute  abscess,  but  is  due  most  often  to  tuberculosis,  and  it  starts 
either  inside  the  rectum  or  about  the  anus.  Such  chronic  abscesses 
develop  slowly  and  with  little  discomfort  to  the  patient.  He  discovers 
them  finalty  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  by  obser\'ing  some  slight  obstruc- 
tion to  defecation,  with  possibly  pus  or  blood  in  the  stools.  These 
abscesses  must  be  opened,  drained  thoroughly,  and  made  to  heal  from 
the  bottom  by  daily  packing  with  sterile  gauze  or  iodoform  gauze. 
The  course  is  very  slow  and  is  dependent  upon  the  patient's  general 
condition,  which  must  be  supervised,  as  I  stated  in  discussing  tuber- 
culosis of  the  rectum. 

FISTULA  IN  ANO 

Fistula  in  ano  is  a  frequent  result  of  inflammation  about  the  rectum, 
and  is  a  direct  outcome  of  ischiorectal  abscess  from  infected  hemorrhoids. 
Such  a  fistula  represents  the  track  or  site  of  an  abscess  incompletely 
healed,  and  not  treated  by  thorough  drainage  from  the  bottom.  It  is  a 
common  lesion  and  is  seen  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women. 
From  my  description  of  ischiorectal  abscess  the  reader  will  conclude 
correctly  that  the  fistula  may  or  may  not  be  tuberculous.  When 
tuberculous,  it  is  chronic  and  obstinate,  and  may  not  heal  under  the 
the  best  of  care  even.  We  recognize  three  forms  of  fistula  in  ano: 
(1)  Blind  internal  fistula,  which  represents  an  abscess  that  has  opened 
into  the  rectum;  (2)  blind  external  fistula,  which  represents  an  abscess 
that  has  opened  externally,  and  (3)  complete  fistula,  representing  an 
abscess  which  has  opened  internally  and  externally.  The  internal 
opening  may  be  above  or  below  the  external  sphincter.  These  fistulae 
may  be  numerous  and  complicated,  and  may  have  many  tracks  burrow- 
ing in  all  directions  into  the  buttocks. 

The  symptoms  of  fistula  are  annoying,  but  are  not  often  painful. 
The  blind  internal  fistula  may  become  a  receptacle  for  feces  and  so  one 
may  see  a  secondary'  abscess  and  extension  of  the  process.  The  blind 
external  fistula  appears  to  the  patient  as  a  trifling  running  sore  generally, 
which  may  itch  and  throb  occasionally.  The  complete  fistula  foniis 
a  false  channel  for  the  passage  of  feces  and  flatus,  and  is  the  most  amioy- 
ing  form  of  this  disease. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  careful  inspection  of  the  parts  and 
bj'  probing  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  fistula. 
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The  only  rational  treatment  is  by  operation,  though  sundry  prac- 
titioners still  attempt  a  cure  by  the  ancient  methods  of  irritant  injec- 
tions and  by  setons.  As  Elting'  writes:  "Two  cardinal  principles 
should  underly  the  treatmont  of  fistula  in  ano;  first,  the  separation  of  the 
fistulous  tract  or  tracts  from  the  communication  with  the  bowel,  and 
secondly,  the  adequate  closure  of  that  communication  with  the  removal 
of  all  the  diseased  tissues  in  the  rectum."  Before  the  radical  operation 
the  patient  must  have  bis  bowels  thoroughly  cleared  out  and  the  parts 
shaved  and  cleansed  with  soap  and  water.  He  must  be  anesthetized, 
but  a  preliminary  stretching  of  the  sphincter,  as  sometimes  is  proposed, 
is  not  necessary.     The  usual  operation  consists  in  passing  a  probe  or 


■Form.s  ot  fistula?  (whematic)- 


director  into  the  depths  of  the  fistula,  or  through  it,  if  it  is  complete, 
and  a  thorough  laying  open  of  the  tract,  followed  by  curetting  or  cauteris- 
ing and  packing  with  iodoform  gauze.  It  is  sometimes  diBBcult  to  dis- 
cover the  opening  of  a  blind  internal  fistula.  One  may  have  to  dilate 
the  sphincter  with  the  fingers  or  pass  the  proctoscope.  Insert  a  bent 
probe  into  the  fistulous  opening,  and  pass  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fistula; 
then  lay  open  the  tract  with  a  knife.  A  majority  of  all  fistulie  leave  the 
external  sphincter  uninvolved,  but  if  this  muscle  b  penetrated  or  in- 
volved by  the  fistula,  it  must  be  cut  across.  The  cut  sphincter  recovers 
its  normal  function  (almost  always),  especially  if  it  be  cleanly  divided 
in  one  place  only,  and  if  that  place  I>e  at  the  raph4.  Elting  operates 
as  follows  on  patients  in  whom  the  fistula  communicates  with  the  rectal 
canal:  "A  thorough  dilatation  of  the  rectal  sphincters,  lateraUy.  With 
■  A.  W.  Elting,  Ann.  Surg.,  November,  lfll2. 
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a  probe  the  general  course  of  the  sinuses  is  located,  and  the  communica- 
tion with  the  bowel  is  determined,  if  one  be  demonstrable.  A  circular 
incision  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucosa  is  then  made  and  the 
bowel  dissected  away  from  the  external  and,  if  necessary,  the  internal 
sphincters,  which  are  carefully  pushed  upward  and  away  from  all 
posability  of  injury."  He  dissects  above  the  internal  fistulous  opening. 
So  he  separates  the  fistulous  tracts  from  all  communication  with  the 
bowel.  All  fistulie  are  curetted  from  without.  Then  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum  is  amputated  above  the  internal  fistulous  opening,  and  the 
raw  gut  edge  is  stitched  to  the  skin  margin,  the  interrupted  silk  sutures 
being  placed  so  as  to  obUterate  dead  spaces.  The  external  fistulee 
are  packed  and  heal  rapidly. 

In  operating  upon  fistulfe  which  do  not  penetrate  or  involve  the 
rectal  canal  the  surgeon  may  sometimes  practise  a  careful  dissecting 
out  of  the  tract.  Pass  a  stout  probe  or  grooved  director  through  the 
fistula,  and  dissect  around  it,  cutting  out  the  probe  with  its  sheath  of 
fistula  exactly  as  though  it  were  a  vermiform  tumor.  This  procedure 
leaves  behind  a  clean,  fresh,  superficial  wound,  which  may  be  sewed  up 
by  encircling  stitches,  carefully  inserted  so  as  to  take  up  and  obliterate 
the  gap.  Frequently  one  succeeds  in  securing  a  primary  union  by  this 
method,  but  when  employing  it,  one  must  pay  the  closest  attention  to 
aseptic  technic.  After  all  operations  upon  fistula;  I  recommend  keep- 
ing the  bowels  quiet  for  five  days  at  least,  or  a  week  if  the  patient  can 


Fig.  38.— Operation  for  fistula  in  ano. 
be  made  comfortable.     The  outside  dressing  after  these  operations,  as 
after  all  operations  upon  the  anus  and  rectum,  is  a  rather  scant  pad  of 
gauze  and  cotton  held  in  place  by  a  T-bandage. 
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HEMORRHOIDS 


Hemorrhoids  are  common  to  all  mankind.^  First  and  last,  few 
persons  escape  them.  Hemorrhoids  are  usually  regarded  as  distended, 
tortuous  veins — varices  of  the  rectum.  Reinbach  thinks  the  essential 
part  of  the  process  to  be  a  new  formation  of  capillary  vessels.  There- 
fore he  speaks  of  hemorrhoids  as  angiomata.  Gunkel  agrees  with  him, 
but  has  found  the  veins  to  be  varicose  in  a  few  cases  of  pregnancy  and 
pelvic  tumor. 

We  distinguish  three  varieties  of  hemorrhoids :  Internal  hemorrhoids, 
found  within  the  external  sphincter,  and  developed  in  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  plexus  of  veins;  external  hemorrhoids,  developed  about 
the  anus,  in  the  branches  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  the  blood 
from  which  passes  into  the  pubic  veins;  and  mixed  hemorrhoids,  which 
are  a  combination  of  the  other  two. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  are  the  most  difficult  to  determine;  they 
vary  much  in  size,  according  to  the  nature  and  caliber  of  vessels  in- 
volved, and  they  may  or  may  not  bleed  easily.  They  extend  from  just 
above  the  anal  margin  upward  for  an  inch  or  two.  Arteries  are  not 
involved.  Piles  are  due  to  any  cause  which  induces  venous  congestion 
of  the  rectum — pregnancy,  tumors,  habitual  constipation,  portal  ob- 
struction, certain  heart  and  pulmonary  diseases,  sedentary  occupation, 
and  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Probably  constipation  is  the  most  common 
cause.  Conversely,  piles  are  a  cause  of  constipation.  Constantly  one 
sees  neurotic  persons,  especially  neurasthenic  women,  who  suffer  from 
constipation  and  have  a  consequent  development  of  piles.  Remove 
the  piles  and  you  will  cure  the  constipation,  which  in  turn  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  piles.  The  patient  with  piles  dreads  the  act  of  defeca- 
tion, and  so  a  vicious  circle  is  established. 

The  moat  common  symptom  of  internal  hemorrhoids  is  bleeding — 
usually  a  few  drops,  a  mere  streaking — occasionally  a  considerable 
gush  of  bright  blood.  Observe  that  the  blood  from  hemorrhoids  is 
bright  and  fresh  in  contrast  with  the  tarr}',  partly  digested  blood  which 
comes  from  high  up  in  the  intestines.  Sometimes  piles  cause  a  sense 
of  weight,  oppression,  and  aching.  Finally  they  protrude  when  the 
bowels  move,  and  must  be  replaced  if  subsequent  pain  is  to  be  avoided. 
Truly  painful  piles  are  those  which  protrude,  are  caught  down  by  the 
sphincter,  and  become  engorged  and  strangulated.  Such  strangulated 
piles  may  swell  to  a  considerable  size — as  large  as  a  child's  fist  even, 
and,  if  unrelieved,  become  necrotic,  gangrenous,  and  may  slough  off. 

The  treatment  of  internal  piles  varies  with  the  gravity  of  the 
ca«e.  Small  masses,  which  bleed  seldom  and  do  not  protrude,  may 
be  kept  in  subjection  by  palliative  measures,  such  as  a  restricted 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  alcohol,  highly  spiced  foods,  and  slothful 
habits.  Prescribe  regular  exercise,  a  course  of  Carlsbad  salts,  and 
nightly  doses  of  cascara  sagrada.  After  each  movement  of  the  bowels, 
and  night  and  morning,  direct  the  patient  to  apply  a  cold  sponge  to 
the  anus  for  five  minutes.    The  cold  douche,  directed  against  the  parts, 

*  The  common  term  piles  is  from  the  Latin  ptZa,  a  ball  or  rounded  mass. 
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is  Btill  better.  Slight  bleeding  may  be  relieved  and  controlled  by 
astringent  injections,  and  of  these,  an  excellent  remedy  is  fluidextract 
of  hamamelia,  of  which  one-half  ounce  is  injected  morning  and  night 
into  the  rectum,  and  retained.  Sundry  ointments  and  suppositories  are 
recommended,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  Allingham's  ointment,  which 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  after  the  use  of  the  cold  water.'  G. 
W.  Gay,  of  Boston,  a  surgeon  of  the  widest  experience,  writes  to  me: 
"Internal  piles  may  generally  be  much  relieved,  not  cured,  by  injecting 
one  or  two  drops  of  the  following  mixture:  Phenol  (95  percent.),  1  part; 
glycerin  and  water,  each,  5  parts.  Two  piles  may  be  injected  at  once. 
Xo  repetition  for  at  least  one  week.  The  patient  has  no  pain  to  speak 
of,  keeps  at  his  work,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  gets  so  much  relief  that 
he  refuses  more  radical  treatment."  In  a  published  article  he  sums 
up  his  treatment  as  follows: 

"1.  Inject  only  intemal   pilcM.     2.  The   solution  of  carbolic   acid 
should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.     3,  Do  not  repeat  the  operation  imdcr 


a  week.     4,  Inject  only  one  or  two  minims  into  each  tumor.     .5.  Inject 
not  more  than  two  piles  at  any  one  time.    6.  Promise  relief  only,  and 
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not  a  radical  or  a  permanent  cure."  If  the  piles  protrude  and  cannot 
be  reduced,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  an  operation  under- 
taken; meantime,  if  you  choose,  relief,  or  reduction  even,  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  sedative  action  of  opium  and  hot  poultices. 

There  are  two  operations  especially  to  be  recommended  for  extensive 
hemorrhoids — their  removal  by  clamp  and  cautery  and  their  resection 
— commonly  known  as  Whitehead's  operation. 

Clamp  and  Cautery. — The  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated 
by  castor  oil  and  enemata,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  on  a  liquid 
diet  for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  operation.  When  operating,  have 
the  patient  on  a  table  in  a  strong  light  and  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
Thoroughly  clean  and  shave  the  external  parts,  and  stretch  the  sphincter 
with  the  fingers.  This  evacuates  any  remnants  of  the  enema  and 
allows  the  piles  to  drop  down  within  easy  reach.  When  operating  by 
clamp  and  cautery,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all  the  masses, — three 
are  enough, — as  too  thorough  removal  results  sometimes  in  stricture  of 
the  rectum.  Grasp  the  bunch  of  piles  with  the  forceps  and  squeeze  it 
tight  in  a  strong  clamp,  taking  great  pains  not  to  include  skin,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  clamp  is  placed  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  rectum  and 
not  across  it.  Crush  the  piles  thoroughly.  Some  surgeons  regard  this 
as  sufficient  and  end  the  operation  here.  I  prefer  to  employ  the  cautery 
also.  With  the  crushed  hemorrhoid  protruding  from  the  clamp  cut 
away  the  redundant  tissue  and  sear  thoroughly  the  stump  outside 
of  the  clamp.  Caution :  The  clamp  may  become  very  hot  and  bum  or 
blister  the  buttocks;  therefore,  protect  the  skin  carefully  with  an 
asbestos  shield  or  wet  sponges.  Having  removed  two  or  three  bunches 
of  piles  and  observed  that  hemorrhage  is  checked,  allow  the  parts  to  sink 
back.  Insert  a  J  grain  morphin  suppository^  or,  better  still,  dust  the 
lacerated  parts  within  the  sphincter  thoroughly  with  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate, leaving  4  or  5  drams  within  the  bowel.  This  usually  suffices  to 
relieve  pain. 

Whitehead's  operation y  so  called,  is  practised  and  advised  by  many 
experienced  surgeons,  and  I  recommend  it  highly.  It  is  applicable  to 
low-lying  hemorrhoids  only.  If  employed  high  in  the  rectum  it  may 
give  rise  to  stricture.  The  operation  consists  in  stretching  the  sphincter, 
turning  out  the  hemorrhoids,  excising  them  with  a  knife,  and  sewing  the 
severed  mucous  membrane  to  the  skin. 

External  hemorrhoids  are  classified  by  Tuttle  as  thrombotic, 
varicose,  inflammator}',  and  connective-tissue  hemorrhoids.  The  terms 
are  self-explanatory  and  indicate  various  stages  of  the  same  process. 
These  hemorrhoids  are  multiple  generally.  If  the  veins  are  filled  with 
clots,  they  may  be  opened  w4th  the  knife  and  washed  out.  If  they  are 
varicose,  they  may  be  treated  by  either  of  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed— clamp  and  cautery  or  excision;  and  the  same  statement 
applies  to  inflammatory  hemorrhoids.  The  symptoms  of  all  these  con- 
ditions are  pain  and  itching,  with  occasional  slight  hemorrhage.  Con- 
nective-tissue hemorrhoids  or  skin  tabs  are  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucocutaneous  tissue  at  the  margin  of  the  anus.  They  are  to  be 
treated  by  excision  with  the  knife  or  scissors. 
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PROLAPSE  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUH 

Prolapse  of  the  anus  and  rectum  is  closely  allied  to  hemorrhoidB, 
which  are  a  frequent  cause  of  prolapse,  as  well  as  a  complication  of 
that  condition.  By  prolapse  of  the  anus  we  mean  a  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  only.  By  prolapse  of  the  rectum  we  mean  a  pro- 
tnisioa  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut.  The  causes  of  these  protru- 
sions are  numerous,  and  include,  besides  hemorrhoids,  tumors,  long- 
standing diarrhea  and  constipation,  proctitis,  congenital  rectal  stenosb, 
worms,  phimosis,  stone  in  the  bladder,  whooping-cough,  and  sundty 
exhausting  constitutional  disturbances  which  weaken  the  rectal  sup- 
ports, rendering  them  unable  to  withstand  straining  at  stool.  Prolapse 
is  not  uncommon  in  children,  and  is  seen  in  persons  of  all  ages,  especially 
in  women  who  have  suffered  from  extensive  lacerations  in  childbed. 

The  symptoms  are  protrusion  of  the  gut  or  its  lining,  mucous  or 
bloody  discharges,  and  pain.  If  the  prolapsed  bowel  is  not  reduced,  it 
may  become  engorged  up  to  the  point  of  strangulation  and  gangrene, 
but  the  last  condition  is  uncommon.  The  rule  is,  chronic  prolapse 
easily  reduced. 


Fig.  40. — Prolapse  of  the  rectum. 

The  treatment  is  either  palliative  or  operative.  Palliative  measures 
include  as  most  important:  defecation  in  the  recumbent  position,  a 
carefully  regulated  diet,  the  use  of  laxatives  and  enemata,  and  daily 
flushing  of  the  bowel  with  cool  water.  Moreover,  the  primarj'  cause 
must  be  removed — such  causes  as  phimosis  and  stone  in  the  bladder. 
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A  rectal  support  by  truss  or  napkin  constantly  must  be  worn.    By  such 
means  many  cases  of  prolapse  in  children  may  be  cured. 

Operative  treatment  varies  according  to  the  extent  and  ehronicity 
of  the  disease.  If  the  mucosa  alone  protrudes  and  the  condition  is 
recent,  longitudinal  searing  with  the  Paquelin  cautery  may  suffice. 
An  effective  method  of  operating  is  to  take  a  wedge-shaped  excision, 
made  posteriorly,  its  base  at  the  anal  margin.  The  wound  is  closed 
at  once  with  deep  catgut  sutures,  combined  with  a  superficial  suturing 
of  the  mucosa  and  of  the  skin.  When  the  prolapse  is  of  long  standing, 
especially  when  it  is  complicated  with  ulceration,  chronic  inflammation, 
or  new-growths,  the  protruding  portion  must  be  amputated  in  the 
following  manner:  The  prolapse  is  grasped  with  clamp  forceps  above 
the  diseased  area,  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  surrounded 
with  gauze.  A  small  incision  is  made  into  the  mucosa,  and  then  into 
the  wall  of  the  rectum,  until  the  fold  is  reached  which  separates  the 
two  walls  of  the  prolapse.  When  this  space  has  been  opened,  a  suture 
is  introduced,  and  as  the  surgeon  proceeds  with  the  dissection  above 
the  forceps,  interrupted  sutures  are  applied  at  once  to  shut  off  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  When  the  separation  is  completed,  the  final  step 
consists  in  uniting  with  a  continuous  suture  the  contiguous  lines  of 
mucosa.  Rectopexy  and  sigmoidopexy  are  sometimes  satisfactory 
operations  and  are  done  as  follows:  The  abdomen  is  opened,  and  the 
prolapsed  gut  is  drawn  up  and  fixed  along  a  considerable  length  by  two 
rows  of  continuous  Lembert  stitches  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  iliac  fossa. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM 

Stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  and  the  ac- 
quired forms  are  due  to  new-growths  and  inflammatory  processes. 
The  characteristics  of  congenital  forms  and  of  tumor  or  neoplastic 
forms  are  obvious.  Inflammatory  stricture  arises  from  extensive  damage 
to  the  mucosa,  resulting  in  scar-tissue  formation  and  contraction. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  rectum  and  their  appropriate 
treatment  have  been  described.  The  symptoms  of  organic  obstruction, 
however,  are  of  gradual  onset.  With  organic  obstruction  there  are 
increasing  constipation,  pain,  and. streaks  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Later, 
liquid  movements  only  are  passed.  If  the  stricture  is  low  down,  but 
of  caliber  sufficient  to  admit  formed  feces,  the  masses  may  pass  thin 
or  ribbon-shaped.  Such  deformed  masses  are  not  seen  when  the 
stricture  is  above  the  ampulla.  The  motions  are  then  normal  in  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  with  the  accunmlation  of  fecal  masses,  there  may 
result  intestinal  obstruction,  more  or  less  complete,  with  such  con- 
stitutional changes  as  loss  of  weight,  anemia,  indigestion,  stercoremia, 
and  sundr}'  nervous  phenomena. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  digital  examination  or  by  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope. 

The  treatment  for  rectal  stricture  is  various,  depending  on  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction  and  its  location.  Acute  inflammation  must  be 
subdued,  careful  dieting  and  rest  in  bed  nmst  be  prescribed,  and  if  an 
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active  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  be  present,  it  must  be  treated;  but  be  it 
observed  that  old  cicatrices,  due  to  healed  syphilitic  ulcers,  are  not 
affected  by  potassium  iodid.  The  caliber  of  the  gut  must  be  maintained 
by  the  careful  use  of  bougies.  Lothrop  describes  the  operative  treatment 
of  rectal  stricture  as  dilatation,  proctotomy,  excision,  entero-anastoniosis, 
colostomy,  and  proctoplasty.  Gradual  dilatation  is  safe  and  generally 
satisfactor3\  Rapid  divulsion  is  dangerous.  Proctotomy  consists  in 
incising  the  stricture  either  from  without  or  from  within — when  from 
^-ithout,  the  disease  is  reached  through  the  vagina  or  through  the  coccyx 
and  sacrum.  Dilatation  is  necessary  as  part  of  the  after-treatment, 
and  the  method  is  unsatisfactory,  except  as  a  palliative  measure.  Ex- 
cision  of  the  stricture  is  perfomied  in  a  fashion  similar  to  excision  of 
other  lesions  of  the  rectum,  and  will  be  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
Entero-anastomosi^  is  applicable  only  in  case  of  high  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  when  a  loop  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  brought  down  and 
joined  to  the  rectum  below  the  stricture.  Colostomy  is  employed  in  the 
case  of  inoperable  malignant  disease,  or  in  the  case  of  benign  stricture, 
when  immediate  reUef  is  necessary  to  save  life.  Proctoplasty  is  a  useful 
measure,  and  is  applicable  often  to  the  strictures  found  in  the  last  3 
inches  of  the  rectum.  Lothrop  describes  an  interesting  method  of 
proctoplasty.^  He  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  afflicted  with 
a  close  stricture  of  the  rectum  2  inches  above  the  anal  opening.  The 
operator  approached  the  stricture  from  the  front,  splitting  the  septum 
between  the  rectum  and  vagina  by  the  so-called  Tait  method.  A  No. 
18  French  sound  was  then  passed  through  the  anus  and  stricture,  and 
its  tip  was  made  to  impinge  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  pressing 
it  up  into  the  wound.  Upon  the  sound,  as  a  guide,  the  rectum  was 
opened,  longitudinally,  a  sufficient  distance,  and  was  held  open  by 
retractors.  This  cut  split  the  stricture.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  was  then  incised  in  a  similar  fashion,  the  knife  being  introduced 
through  the  anterior  incision.  The  cuts  anterior  and  posterior  were 
then  closed  by  approximating  their  upper  to  their  lower  ends,  following 
the  well-known  Heineke-Mikulicz  method  of  pyloroplasty.  This  opera- 
tion resulted  in  securing  a  competent  lumen  for  the  rectum,  which  at 
the  time  of  writing  had  performed  its  function  satisfactorily  for  more 
than  a  year.  In  the  case  of  a  man  the  same  operation  may  be  done  by 
approaching  the  rectum  from  behind,  with  or  without  resection  of  the 
coccyx  and  sacrum.  After  an  operation  for  widening  the  caliber  of  the 
rectum  it  is  generally  necessary-  to  follow  up  the  treatment  for  a  long 
time,  even  for  life,  by  occasionally  dilating  with  bougies. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM 

Tumors,  and  malignant  tumors  especially,  offer  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  As  with 
tumors  elsewhere,  a  cure  depends  on  extirpation;  but  extirpation  of 
the   lower  bowel   is  one  of   the  most  difficult  of  surgical  procedures, 

*  Howard  A.  Lothrop,  Stricture  of  the  Rectum:  A  Plastic  Operation  for  the 
Relief  of  Certain  Varieties,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  April  27,  1905. 
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because  complete  eradication  means  a  long  and  trying  dissection,  be- 
cause the  restoration  of  a  complete  anal  outlet  rarely  is  possible,  and 
because  asepsis  can  be  attained  by  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
work  only. 

A  word  about  tumors  of  the  anua:  they  may  be  benign  and  they 
may  be  malignant.  About  the  anus  are  found  condylomata,  especially 
in  women,  and  these  tondj'lomata  are  due  to  irritation  from  gonorrheal 
discharges.  Considerable  tumor  masses  form,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  cancer,  but  the  masses  do  not  infiltrate  the  skin.  Histologically, 
they  appear  as  papillomata.  These  contlylomata  may  be  excised  safdy 
and  satis  factorilj\ 

Cancer  of  the  anus  is  found  in  rare  cases.  Cancer  here  begins  a 
good  deal  as  docs  cancer  of  the  lip.  But  cancer  of  the  anus  grows 
rapidly,  involving  the  skin  rather  than  the  mucosa,  often  completely 
surrounding  the  anus.  The  inguinal 
glands  and  the  glands  about  the  ischiatic 
ner\'c  are  affected  early. 

The  only  effective  treatment  is  a  wide 
and  thorough  excision,  such  as  will  be 
described  in  dealing  with  cancer  of  the 
rectum. 

Coming  to  tumors  of  the  rectum 
proper,  we  find  that  benign  growths  are 
not  especially  uncommon,  and  that  these 
maj'  be  grouped  in  two  classes — a  con- 
nective-tissue group  and  an  epithelial 
group.  The  former  group  is  seen  to  de- 
velop in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  rectum 
— fatty  tumors,  myomata,  and  fibromata. 
Angiomuta  have  been  reported,  and  one 
finds  rarely  ecliinococcus  and  dermoid 
cysts. 

All  these  tumors  give  rise  to  pain  and 
constipation  and  may  reailily  be  dis- 
covered by  digital  or  visual  investigation. 
Frequently  they  may  be  removed  with- 
out opening  the  rectal  canal. 

Of  the  epithelial  benign  tumors,  aden- 
oids or  mucous  polypi  are  the  most  com- 
mon.    They  develop  in  the  lower   third 
of  the  rectum,  and  may  bo  harmless  or  may  give  rise  to  a  trouble- 
some catarrh  associated  with  tenesmus  and  hemorrhage.     They  are 
scon  generally  in  children,  but  arc  often  overlooked. 

Tbey  may  be  snipped  off  or  carefully  excised,  and  the  pedicle  or 
resulting  wound  ligated  or  stitched.  I'nfortunately,  these  growths 
tend  to  recur  and  multiply,  so  that  their  removal  results  in  temporaiy 
reUef  only.     They  are  not  common. 

There  is  a  rare  form  of  papilloma  of  the  rectum  seen  in  adults;  it 
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resembles  a  mucous  polyp,  but  may  be  mistaken  for  cancer.    It  has  a 
broad  base,  but  does  not  infiltrate  the  mucosa. 

Treatment  is  by  excision  and  cautery. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum. — Some  competent  surgeons  still  seem  to  feel 
that  cancer  of  the  rectum  is  always  an  incurable  disease,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  palliative  treatment  only.  They  justify  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  patients  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  rectum  con- 
sult a  physician  only  after  the  time  during  which  radical  measures  are 
practicable.  At  the  b(«t,  a  radical  operation  is  often  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, and  to  insure  success  should  be  undertaken  early  in  the  disease. 
A  few  recent  statistics  are  encouraging,  if  one  may  trust  statistics. 
W.  P.  Petersen/  of  Heidelberg,  reports  operations  upon  248  cases  of 
rectal  cancer,  with  a  mortality  of  13  per  cent.;  permanent  cure,  18  to 
20  per  cent. — that  means,  patients  living  over  ten  years.  John  A. 
Hartwell '  reports  46  cases  with  an  operative  mortality  of  26  per  cent. 
Hupp '  analyzes  881  caaes  with  a  mortality  of  9.4  per  cent.  But  re- 
ports vary  in  their  estimates,  some  finding  the  mortality  from  operation 
to  be  as  high  as  70  per  cent. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  is  composed  of 
cj'Iindric  cells  like  the  epithelium  from  which 
it  grows.  Adenoma  develops  from  the  lining 
of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn.  Early  the  ad- 
enomata may  appear  benign,  but  soon  they 
take  on  malignant  characteristics. 

We  may  divide  true  cancer  of  the  rectum 
into  three  groups  histologically:  (1)  Carcin- 
oma of  the  rectal  wall  in  the  ampulla,  the 
commonest  cancer  of  the  rectum,  making  up 
about  65  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases.  This  is 
adenocarcinoma,  and  is  generally  found  on 
the  anterior  wall,  just  above  the  anus.  (2) 
Fibrous  tumors,  high  above  the  pouch  of 
Douglas,  from  2  to  3J  inches  above  the  anus. 
These  tumors  are  hard,  and  vary  in  size  from 
a  walnut  to  an  egg.  These  are  the  tumors 
which  encircle  the  bowel  early  and  produce 
stenosis.  This  group  comprises  about  23  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  one  remembers  of 
them  that  these  high-seated  tumors  form  a 
ring  of  stenosis.  (3)  The  third  group  is  the 
most  maUgnant,  but  the  least  common — 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  all.  These  growths 
are  of  a  mucoid  nature;  they  develop  in  and 
envelop  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum;  they  spread  superficially  and 
infiltrate  the  deeper  tissues.  Necrosis  of  these  masses  is  seen  commonly; 
and  on  inspection  there  appears  a  bloody,  gangrenous  tube,  substituted 
for  the  normal  rectum. 
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The  lymphatic  connections  of  rectal  cancer  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  surgeon,  because  upon  a  knowledge  of  lymphatic  extension 
depends  the  feasibility  of  successful  excision.  There  are  4  lymphatic 
connections:  (1)  Those  draining  the  anal  skin;  (2)  the  intermediate 
zone  of  the  anal  portion;  (3)  the  columnar  zone  of  the  anal  portion; 
(4)  the  group  draining  the  rectum  proper.  Evidence  of  involvement 
of  group  1  may  be  found  in  the  inguinal  nodes.  The  other  three  groups 
drain  upward  into  the  nodes  in  the  sacral  hollow  and  along  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  artery.  Remember  this  important  fact,  however,  that 
all  4  of  these  groups  have  a  liberal  anastomosis,  so  that  disease  of  any 
portion  of  the  rectum  may  result  in  the  involvement  of  other  portions 
and  in  the  enhirgement  of  any  one  of  these  lymphatic  groups. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  statistics  to  be  noted  in  passing:  Cancer 
of  the  rectum  causes  about  0.3  per  cent,  of  all  deaths;  it  is  twice  as  com- 
mon in  men  as  in  women.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  after  forty, 
but  cases  as  young  as  twenty-three  are  reported.  Indeed,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  rectal  cancer  has  been  known  in  children  below 
ten  years  of  age. 

Symptoms. — The  early  s\Tnptoms  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  are  so 
indefinite  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  delay  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 
The  early  symptoms  are  slight  pain  and  bleeding  and  are  not  character- 
istic; often  they  are  so  indefinite  as  to  cause  a  patient  no  special  in- 
convenience; often  they  simulate  the  symptoms  of  other  lesions; 
most  commonly  they  suggest  hemorrhoids.  Later,  there  may  be  a 
sense  of  fulness  and  increasing  constipation.  Later  still,  when  the  disease 
is  well  advanced,  there  are  fairly  constant  pain,  hemorrhage,  a  foul 
discharge  with  gangrenous  odor,  and  the  evidence  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete intestinal  obstruction.  Constitutional  disturbance  is  not  a 
marked  feature  early;  indeed,  in  the  46  cases  reported  by  Hartwell 
cachexia  was  present  in  only  one-third  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
So  it  is  evident  that  the  diagnosis  rarely  can  be  made  early — seldom 
in  less  than  nine  months  from  the  onset  of  symptoms;  often  as  late  as 
two  years.  These  cancer  cases  emphasize  again  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  making  a  careful  examination  of  eveiy  patient  who  complains 
of  constant  rectal  disturbance.  Age  signifies  little,  as  cancer  of  the 
rectum  may  occur  in  youth.  Pain  and  occasional  hemorrhage  always 
should  be  investigated,  and  the  diagnosis  confirmed  by  digital  explora- 
tion or  by  inspection  with  the  proctoscope. 

Treatment  of  Rectal  Cancer.  — Obviously,  no  mild  measures  will 
avail  in  cancer  of  the  rectum  unless,  indeed,  the  patient  and  his  friends 
prefer  that  he  content  himself  with  the  euthanasia  produced  by  opium 
—perhaps  the  preferable  method  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  question 
of  methods  of  operation  is  one  which  has  occasioned  wide  and  rather 
hot  discussion,  its  answer  depending  probably  upon  the  notions  and 
personal  expc^ricMices  of  individual  operators.  The  surgeon  has  to 
regard  3  factors  in  the  problem  :  he  must  remove  the  cancer  entire; 
he  must  combat  sepsis;   he  must  supply  a  satisfactory'  artificial  anus. 
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The  first  point  rarely  is  met.  Cancer  usually  returns.  As  for  the 
second,  sepsis  is  common  after  all  operations  upon  the  rectum,  and  as 
for  the  third,  a  satisfactory  artificial  anus  rarely  is  secured. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  measures  employed  in  attempting 
to  attain  these  desired  results.  It  has  come  about  that  there  are  three 
main  routes  by  which  cancer  of  the  rectum  is  approached:  (1)  Through 
the  perineal  or  anal  region;  (2)  through  the  sacral  region;  (3)  by  ab- 
dominal section. 

Approach  to  the  cancer  through  the  anal  region  gives  no  surety 
of  complete  and  successful  removal  of  the  tumor,  though  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  success  is  attained.  By  this  route  the  involved  lym- 
phatics cannot  always  be  reached,  and  the  employment  of  this  method 
is  no  more  rational  than  is  resection  of  the  cancerous  breast,  leaving  the 
lymphatic  connections  undisturbed. 

Resection  of  the  rectum  through  the  sacrum,  that  is,  by  removing 
a  portion  of  the  sacrum,  as  recommended  by  Kraske  and  others,  is  a 
fairly  satisfactory  method.  Low-lying  cancer  may  thus  be  removed 
and  involved  lymphatics  traced.  But  an  incompetent  anus,  situated  in 
an  inaccessible  region,  nearly  always  results. 

The  method  to  be  preferred  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  extirpation 
through  the  combined  abdominal  and  sacral  or  anal  routes.  It  is  need- 
less here  to  discuss  at  length  the  various  arguments  advanced  by  advo- 
cates of  various  methods.  Suffice  it  to  suggest  that  the  abdominal  route 
makes  possible  a  cleaner  dissection,  with  less  chance  of  sepsis,  and  estab- 
lishes a  fairly  controllable  artificial  anus  in  an  accessible  region;  but,  most 
important  of  all,  it  provides  an  aseptic  field,  and  renders  possible  a 
complete  removal  of  the  growth  and  a  comparatively  easy  reaching 
of  the  Ijinphatic  channels.  Bear  in  mind  this  important  point  also, 
that  inasmuch  as  all  the  rectal  Ijinphatics  anastomose  with  more 
or  less  freedom,  therefore  cancer  situated  in  any  portion  of  the  rec- 
tum, from  anus  to  sigmoid,  may  give  rise  to  cancei*ous  lymph-nodes 
in  any  of  the  4  lymphatic  drainage  channels  which  I  have  described. 
Above  all  things,  the  practitioner  must  remember  that  the  presence 
of  metastasis  in  other  organs,  notably,  the  liver,  positively  forbids  ex- 
cision of  the  rectum.  Through  abdominal  section  only  can  such  metas- 
tases be  found. 

All  operations  for  cancer  of  the  rectum  are  difficult — not  lightly  to 
be  undertaken.  The  surgeon  must  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  his  patient's 
general  condition.  At  the  best,  both  surgeon  and  patient  are  embark- 
ing upon  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  patient  must  be  carefully  prepared,  whatever  the  operation 
employed,  and  a  daily  treatment  of  the  bowels,  for  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  is  in  order,  that  the  passage  may  be  completely  cleared.  Every 
morning  before  breakfast  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  should  be  given, 
followed  by  an  enema.  The  diet  should  consist  of  meat,  eggs,  and 
strong  soups.  For  two  days  before  operation  the  patient  should  be 
limited  to  a  liquid  diet,  and  should  be  given  opium.  The  last  enema 
should  be  given  not  later  than  six  hours  before  the  operation. 
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The  Arud  Resection. — ^With  the  patient  on  his  back  and  his  knees 
drawn  up,  exaggerated  lithotomy  position,  the  sphincter  is  dilated  or 
divided  posteriorly  from  anus  to  coccyx  (Kocher  removes  the  coccyx), 
and  the  new-growth  is  seized  and  excised  with  knife,  scissors,  or  Paquelin 
cautery.  Bleeding  is  controlled,  the  gap  is  sutured,  the  posterior  cut 
being  drained  with  gauze,  while  a  tube  is  left  in  the  rectum. 

A  more  complete  method  is  approach  through  the  perineum.  The  in- 
cision is  made  from  the  middle  of  the  perineum  to  or  through  the  coccyx, 
encircling  the  anus.  The  anus  and  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  are  then 
carefully  separated  from  surrounding  tissues,  when  the  bowel  with  the 
new-growth  is  drawn  downward,  bringing  with  it  the  branches  of  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  must  be  tied.  By  proceeding  care- 
fully in  this  manner,  which  usually  involves  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  rectum  may  be  brought  well  down  and  cut  off  above  the 
growth.  The  final  step  consists  in  suturing  the  stump  of  bowel,  with- 
out too  much  tension,  into  the  wound,  and  packing  around  it  with 
gauze  to  control  hemorrhage.  This  method  with  various  modifications 
is  still  frequently  employed,  but  the  danger  from  sepsis  is  great,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  removing  thoroughly  infected  lymph-nodes. 

The  Sacral  or  Dorsal  Method, — Various  operators,  from  Kocher,  in 
1874,  have  advised  dorsal  methods  of  approaching  disease  of  the  rectum; 
but  to-day  the  most  commonly  accepted  course  is  that  advised  by 
Kraske  in  1885.  The  patient  lies  upon  his  right  side,  with  his  thighs 
sharply  flexed,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line,  from  the  anus 
to  the  sacrum,  and  from  there  along  the  left  border  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  posterior  iliac  spine.  The  gluteus  maximus  is  divided,  and  hemor- 
rhage is  checked.  Then  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments  are  divided  close 
to  the  sacrum,  nearly  to  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  lateral 
sacral  arteries  are  secured,  but  the  pubic  nerve  and  vessels  must  not 
be  injured.  The  coccyx  is  then  cleared  or  removed,  and  the  rectum 
exposed.  Various  operators  remove  varj-ing  portions  of  the  sacrum. 
The  presacral  tissues  as  high  up  as  the  second  vertebra  are  pushed  away 
from  the  bone,  saving  the  sacral  nerves  only.  In  this  way  one  includes 
all  the  lymphatic  nodes  and  vessels  which  are  apt  to  be  involved.  Search 
must  then  be  made  for  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  lies  in  a 
fold  of  peritoneum  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum.  After  ligating 
this  artery  the  gut  is  freed  posteriorly  and  laterally  and  the  peritoneum 
is  opened.  Then,  beginning  well  above  the  growth,  the  rectum,  with  its 
associated  nodes,  is  removed  from  above  downward,  intestinal  clamps 
haxHing  been  placed  upon  it  at  the  point  of  section.  The  whole  of  the  rec- 
tum below  the  point  of  section,  and  including  the  anus,  should  be  ex- 
cised ;  then  the  proximal  portion  of  bowel  is  brought  out  and  fastened  in 
the  sacral  wound,  provision  being  made  at  the  same  time  for  ample 
gauze  drainage  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

So  much  for  two  of  the  methods  commonly  employed. 

Combined  Method  of  Resection, — A  method  of  operating  in  two  stages, 
and  approaching  the  growth  from  above  and  from  below,  is  growing  in 
favor  and  promises  to  improve  our  statistics  as  regards  both  operative 
risk  and  permanent  cure. 
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The  question  of  operation  by  the  combined  method  involves  also 
a  discussion  of  palliative  measures.  Such  measures  are  employed  when 
total  resection  of  the  tumor  is  impossible,  when  obstruction  is  nearly 
or  entirely  complete,  and  when  pain  is  constant.  Palliation  consists 
in  establishing  an  artificial  anus  by  colostomy.  It  used  to  be  known 
as  Littr^'s  operation,  and  has  been  in  use  for  generations.  The  com- 
bined method  of  excision  of  the  rectum  is  by  two  stages,  and  takes 
advantage  of  a  preliminary  colostomy.  By  this  preliminary  measure 
the  bowel  is  efficiently  drained,  and  the  patient's  general  health  is 
improved,  because  a  sufficient  nutritious  diet  may  be  administered 
up  to  the  time  of  the  final  operation,  while,  owing  to  the  previous  colos- 
tomy, septic  absorption  is  diminished  or  eliminated  when  the  rectum  is 
removed.  In  addition  to  Kocher's  method  of  forming  an  artificial  anus, 
already  described,  another  satisfactory  method  is  to  bring  out  the  sig- 
moid in  the  left  groin,  to  cut  it  off,  leaving  a  voluminous  pouch  of  bowel 
above,  to  draw  the  proximal  end  beneath  the  anterior  sheath  of  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  to  establish  the  new  anal  opening  above  the  pubes 
in  the  median  line.  After  this  first  operation  the  patient  generally 
mends  in  surprising  fashion,  and  he  often  declares  himself  to  feel  entirely 
relieved. 

If  it  is  now  determined  to  proceed  to  more  radical  measures,  the 
second  step  is  taken  after  an  interval  of  from  two  to  three  weeks.  This 
second  step  may  be  entered  upon  variously.  The  abdomen  may  be 
opened  from  above  at  the  same  time  that  the  sacral  route  is  followed 
from  below,  and  so  a  complete  and  thorough  dissection  of  the  pelvis 
may  be  accomplished.  If  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery  must  be  tied  at  once,  and  in  all  cases  the  ureters  must  be 
identified  and  isolated.  Section  of  the  ureters  is  a  grave  calamity, 
which  has  happened  in  many  cases. 

The  best  position  for  the  patient,  for  approach  by  the  sacral  route, 
is  in  the  exaggerated  knee-chest  posture,  which  controls  remarkably  the 
venous  oozing.  Many  operators  prefer  to  work  entirely  along  the  sacral 
route,  and  not  to  open  the  abdomen  from  above  at  the  time  of  this 
second  operation.  Probably  this  method  involves  less  risk  of  sepsis. 
The  method  then  is  quite  similar  in  technic  to  that  of  Kraske.  The 
rectum  may  be  drawn  down  after  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery  is 
ligated,  until  the  blind  end,  which  was  tied  off  at  the  preliminary  opera- 
tion, has  been  delivered.  This  elimination  of  the  whole  lower  bowel, 
leaving  no  blind  pouch  behind,  is  probably  the  best  method  of  opera- 
tion. Thus  the  entire  mass  is  completely  excised,  and  the  entire  rectum 
is  removed,  wHith  its  attached  glands  and  lymphatics,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  anus.  The  peritoneum  is  then  closed,  and  the  superficial 
wound  sutured  about  a  small  drain,  which  must  be  left. 

There  is  always  considerable  shock  following  these  operations,  so 
that  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched  afterward  and  s3Tnptom8 
must  be  met  as  they  arise.  Feeding  may  be  done  through  the  artificial 
anus  until  the  stomach  is  ready  to  take  care  of  nourishment. 

Numerous  modifications  of  the  combined  method  of  excision  have 
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been  devised.  Powers*  recommended  operating  on  women  by  working 
from  above  and  through  the  vagina,  instead  of  through  the  sacrum; 
the  entire  rectum  is  thus  readily  removed.  This  method  is  essentially 
that  which  has  been  popularized  by  J.  B.  Murphy.  The  student  of  the 
literature  should  also  familiarize  himself  with  W.  J.  Mayo's*  modifica- 
tion of  Maunseirs  method,  as  well  as  with  the  operation  of  Weir.' 

All  these  operations  are  difficult  and  dangerous  at  the  best.  The 
immediate  mortality  is  high,  and  recurrence  is  common;  but  accumu- 
lating statistics  seem  to  show  that  in  the  hands  of  competent  surgeons, 
and  of  competent  surgeons  only,  excision  of  the  rectum,  especially  by  the 
combined  method,  holds  out  promise  of  a  radical  cure,  or  at  least  of 
relief  from  pain,  and  a  prolonged  remission  of  symptoms. 

*  C.  A.  Powers  (Denver),  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  January  21,  1904. 

*  W.  J.  Mayo,  Ann.  Surg.,  June,  1910. 
»  Med.  News,  July  27,  1901. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  AND  DUODENUM 

We  have  made  some  study  of  the  intestines  and  rectum,  and  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  a  general  understanding  of  such  of  their  diseases 
as  concern  the  surgeon;  and  we  have  observed  this  supremely  Important 
fact,  that  the  digestive  tract  is  continually  subjected  to  the  presence 
of  foroifrn  substances — food  and  the  products  of  digestion.  These 
substances  are  there,  indeed,  to  meet  physiologic  demands,  but  their 


Fig.  43. — a,  BouRif! 
funnel  and  openings  ai 
gery). 

mere  presence  is  at  times  an  irritation  to  the  organs,  and  always  they 
carrj'  with  them  malign  organisms.  The  non-functionating  gut  of 
a  fetus  is  practically  sterile;  the  active  gut  of  an  infant  or  of  an  adult 
is  loaded  with  bacteria,  capable  of  setting  up  the  most  severe  infections. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  alimentarj'  tube. — 
the  esophagus,  stomach,  and  duodenum, — and  note  the  diseases  which 
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occur  in  them,  observing  that  in  spite  of  minor  differences  in  function 
all  parts  from  pharynx  to  anus  are  of  a  generally  similar  structure,  are 
subject  to  much  the  same  mfluences,  and  develop  similar  disease 
processes.  As  we  have  seen  that  inflammations,  obstructions,  and  weir- 
growth^  are  the  important  lesions  of  the  intestines,  and  as  we  shall  see 
later  that  vlcer  and  neir-growths  arc  the  important  lesions  of  the  stomach, 
so  we  must  now  observe  that  obstructions,  new-growths,  and  malformations 
are  the  important  lesions  of  the  gullet;  but  we  observe  at  the  same  time 
that  all  such  lesions  are  connnon  to  all  portions  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  Esophagus 

When  you  pass  a  tube  or  bougie  into  the  stomach  of  an  adult,  re- 
member that  tlie  average  distance  from  incisor  teeth  to  cardia  is  16 
inches.  Moreover,  as  the  trend  of  the  esophagus  is  gradually  from 
median  line  to  the  left  of  the  .-].inal  column,  the  operator  must  observe 


f 
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iiii.  44.— Starck's  (iivorticulum  sound  (Keen's  SurperjO^ 


that  right  to  left  direction  in  j)assing  an  instninient  or  the  esophago- 
scope,  and  he  must  cut  upon  tlie  left  side  of  the  neck  in  the  operation 
of  esophagotoniy.  Tlie  coiniiionly  (*nij)loyed  instnniients  for  examin- 
ing the  esophagus  are  bougies  and  olive-tipped  j)robangs  of  graduated 
sizes.     By  their  use  strictures,  pockets,  and  diverticula  may  be  dis- 


Fip.   AC}. — ICsophajieiil   stricture.      Shows  Sclireiher's  dilating  sound   in   position 

(Keen's  Sur^'ery). 

covchmI,  and  foreign  iKxlies  may  be  detected.  Various  fomis  of  endo- 
scopes are  used  for  the  inspection  of  the  gidlet.  but  the  most  satis- 
factory is  some  form  of  straight  instrument,  as  reconmiended  by  von 
Mikulicz.  Hy  any  of  these  instiiimcnts  it  is  j)()ssible  to  make  out  also 
the  rare  malfonnations.  congenital  occlusions,  and  fi.stula?. 
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Fig.  46. — Von  Mikulicz  set  of  instruments  for  esophagoscopy. 

STRICTURE  OF  ESOPHAGUS 

Stricture  is  far  the  most  common  lesion  of  the  esophagus  with  which 
the  surgeon  has  to  deal,  and  in  exploring  for  stricture  the  beginner  must 
remember  that  there  are  4  normal  narrowings  in  eveiy  esophagus — 
at  its  beginning,  behind  the    cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  tracheal 


Fig.  47. — Permanent  cannula  (after  von  Leyden-Renvers). 

bifurcation,  and  at  the  cardia.  Moreover,  there  are  two  important 
varieties  of  stricture — malignant  and  cicatricial — the  latter  usually 
caused  by  some  corrosive  poison.  In  more  general  temis  these  stric- 
tures are  due  to  the  healing  of  an  ulcer — from  any  traumatism,  chronic 
inflammation,  typhoid  ulceration,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  prolonged 
vomiting,  small-pox,  or  gout.  A  common  seat  of  stricture  is  at  one 
of  the  normal  esophageal  narrowings.     The  stricture  may  be  single 
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or  multiple,  depending  on  the  cause.  Pressure  from  without,  as  by 
a  tumor,  may  cause  constriction,  but  this  is  not  properly  stricture; 
nor  must  the  surgeon  forget  that  fonn  of  dysphagia,  or  difficulty  in 
swaHowing,  known  as  spasmodic  stricture,  commonly  of  a  hysteric 
nature,  and  frequently  relieved  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie. 


Fig.  48. — Symond'a  cBiipliagcfll  tube  (Keen's  Surgery), 


We  need  not  consider  in  detail  the  pathologj'  of  the  cicatricial  stric- 
tures. Suffice  it  to  remind  the  student  that  the  initial  injury  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflammatory  reaction  which  gradually  subsides,  with 
healing  by  granulation  and  the  production  of  a  firm  fibrous  cicatrix, 
whose  breadth  and  depth  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  original  injury. 


Fig.  49. — Tlie  window-plug  for  the  esophaeopcope.  I'pper  figure,  the  mophago- 
scope,  made  air-tight  by  ttie  window-plug.  Lower  figure,  the  window- plui,  exact 
nize,  and  a  cruKH-scetioD  of  the  esopliagosoopc,  adual  i^ize.  The  plug  is  taken  out 
and  inserted  at  will,' 


The  symptoms  will  vary  with  the  progrc-w  of  the  disease.  Early 
there  are  pain,  distre.s9,  and  a  sense;  of  burning,  which  pass  in  a  fow  days. 
Tlien,  aa  the  gullet  lumen  contracts,  there  comes  difficulty  in  swallowing, 

>  "This  is  the  tulie  which  I  prefer.  It  should  be  called  the  EinhomJacksoil- 
Mosher  tube.  The  window-plug  is  mine.  This  tube  for  adulta  should  be  of  two 
lengthB— 10  inches  and  18  inclier"."— Statement  by  H.  P.  Hosher. 
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which  may  increase  until  liquids  even  fail  to  pass;  but  the  tube  dis- 
tends above  the  stricture,  aa  occurs  in  the  case  of  strictures  elsewhere. 


Thus  the  esophagus  becomes  sacculated  and  the  sacculation  gradually 
attains  a  considerable  caliber,  so  that  quantities  of  food  lodge  there. 
From  time  to  time  the  patient  vomits  this  accumulated  material. 
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Sometimes  the  vomitus  is  bloody;  sometimes  it  is  composed  of  saliva 
and  mucus.  The  patient  becomes  feeble  and  emaciated.  He  suffers 
from  hunger  and  thirst.  There  may  be  pain  or  a  sense  of  discomfort 
in  the  region  of  the  stricture,  or  over  the  epigastrium  and  in  the  back. 


Such  a  history  points  to  the  diagnosis  of  esophageal  stricture.,  of  which 
the  presence  is  confirmed  by  exploring  the  gullet  with  lx)Ugies. 

The  first  step  in  treating  tlicse  strictures  is  to  ascertain  their  size. 
We  use  for  this  pur|)ose  olive-tipped  bone  pittbangs,  taking  care  not 
to  damage  the  wall  of  the  gullet,  for  one  hears  dreary  fides  of  incautious 


operators  who  have  passed  instruments  through  the  wall  of  the 
esophagus  into  the  trachea,  the  nioiiiasthuim,  and  even  into  the  aorta. 
If  the  stricture  will  admit  a  prohung.  one  may  proceed  to  dilate  the 
narrow  o|)ening  with  flexible  boupies  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the 
figures.     In  this  way  most  strictures  may  be  dilated  readily,  and  when 
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stretched  to  a  comfortable  size,  may  be  kept  open  by  the  occasional 
passage  of  an  instrument.  You  must  warn  the  patient  that  the  stric- 
ture is  liable  to  recur  unless  it  be  watched  and  treated  occasionally. 

Then  there  is  that  class  of  tight  strictures  on  which  Abbe  and  Mixter 
have  experimented,  and  for  which  Dunham  and  Plummer  have  devised 
their  ingenious  instruments/  The  appended  cuts  (Figs.  53,  54,  55) 
show  graphically  the  technic  of  Dunham's  method,  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  surgeons,  I  have  used  with  satisfaction.  There  are  two 
distinct  sets  of  apparatus,  but  the  principle  of  both  is  the  same:  the 
stricture  is  sawed  through  with  a  thread.  The  first  apparatus  is  used 
for  strictures  through  which  a  guide  may  be  passed.  An  olive  tip  fol- 
lows and  engages  in  the  stricture.  Over  the  olive  there  plays  a  stout 
thread,  which  is  pulled  back  and  forth  against  the  stricture  until  'it 
cuts  a  way  for  the  instrument,  which  is  then  pushed  on  into  the  stom- 
ach.    Anesthesia  is  not  needed. 


K. 


THREAD -WASHING 

THROUGH    MOUTH  AND  THROUGH   NOSTRIL. 


Fig.  54. 

Dunham's  second  apparatus  is  for  tight  strictures  which  will  not 
take  a  guide.  For  such,  a  preliminary  gastrostomy  is  necessary,  and 
this  artificial  opening  must  be  kept  open  until  after  the  secondary 
operation.  A  thread  is  then  washed  down  from  mouth  to  stomach, 
one  end  being  retained  above.  The  thread  end  in  the  stomach  is  then 
hooked  out,  and  a  stout  double  linen  thread  is  drawn  through  the  gullet. 
There  are  now  two  threads  in  the  esophagus.  By  one  a  ^'wire-and- 
spindle  bougie"  is  drawTi  up  against  the  stricture  from  below.  The 
other  thread  plays  over  and  alongside  of  this  bougie,  and  so  cuts  out  a 
path  for  the  larger  instrument. 

Dunham's  method  of  passing  the  first  thread  down  into  the  stomach 
is  curiously  ingenious:  The  thread  of  silk,  several  feet  long,  is  fed 
through  a  funnel  and  drinking  tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who 
swallows  water  slowly  poured  into  the  funnel.    The  descending  stream 

*  Theodore  Dunham,  New  lastrumenta  for  the  Treatment  of  Esophageal  Stric- 
ture, Ann.  8urg.,  1903,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  350. 
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TO  ILLUSTRATE 
THRCAD-WASHINO. 


quickly  carries  the  thread  through  the  closest  and  most  tortuous  stric- 
tures into  the  stomach. 

When  a  stricture  has  been  sufficiently  dilated  by  this  method,  the 
gastrostomy  opening  is  closed,  and  a  patent  esophagus  is  maintained 
by  passing  a  bougie  occasionally — perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Dunham's  method  is  applicable  to  all 
strictures  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
can  pass.  In  the  case  of  impermeable  stric- 
tures, a  permanent  gastrostomy  is  required 
to  avert  starvation.  Mixter,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts (leneral  Hospital,  had  a  remark- 
able case  in  which  the  destructive  agent 
had  obliterated  not  onlv  the  lumen  of  the 
esophagus,  but  that  of  the  stomach  also. 
The  pati(»nt  is  now  comfortably  nourished 
through  jcjunostomy,  and  he  thrives  after 
six  years,  his  only  complaint  being  that  he 
can  swallow  no  better  than  before  the  opera- 
tion! 
Artificial.  CARDIOSPASH* 

Oesophagus. 

The  term  cardiospasm  has  been  applied 

in  recent  years  to  a  stricture  of  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  esophagus,  associated  with  dilata- 
tion of  that  tube.  It  is  probable  that  the 
term  is  still  used  to  embrace  a  greater 
variety  of  esophageal  changes  than  should 
be  indicated  by  a  single  word.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  a  sudden  acute  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  cardia  may  take  place,  ex- 
actly rosonibling  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
pylorus.  This  sudden  closure  of  the  cardia 
is  called  acute  rardiospa.srn.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  rhrotiic  rar({iospa,sw,  for  which  various  causes  are  assigned — 
kinking  of  tiu*  esophagus,  es()j)hagitis,  atony,  degeneration  of  the  fibers 
of  the  pneuniogastric,  and  prinuiry  long-continu(Hl  spasm.  The  last 
two  caus(\s,  assigned  by  von  Mikulicz  ami  Kraus,  may  ver>'  well  coexist, 
and  are  pr()l)al)ly  the  most  common.  In  other  words,  we  see  that  cardio- 
spasm, so  called,  may  l)e  acute  or  chronic,  may  l)e  primary  or  secondary. 
Tliesc*  cases  usually  go  unrecognized  for  a  long  time.  At  first  the 
patients  an*  thought  to  have  a  disease  of  the  stomach.  Again,  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  esophagus  frecjuently  is  made. 

The  Sjrmptoms  are  those*  of  ])ressur(»  in  the  epigastrium,  and  fulness, 
which  is  relic* ved  l)v  vomiting,  while  the  vimiitus  is  always  undigested 
food  containing  no  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  or  rennet.     There  may 

*  S<H»  adiiiinihh*  cssiiy  on  C'anliospa.**!!!,  by  H,  S.  Plummcr,  in  The  Journal  of 
i)\v  Minnesota  Stato  McMlical  .\st«(M'iati(>n,  and  Xorthwostern  Lancet,  October  1, 
11K)().  .Also  H.  S.  PluinnuT,  Trans;i('t i(>iu«  of  the  Sivtion  on  Surgery,  Am.  Med. 
Ahwm\.  1910. 
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be  dyspnea  and  hoarseness.  We  ascertain  the  exact  condition  by 
passing  bougies  or  stomach-tubes,  which  may  or  may  not  engage  in 
the  stricture  and  pass  it  with  difficulty.  The  Roentgcn-ray  picture  is 
characteristic  if  the  suspected  pouch  be  filled  first  with  a  mixture  of 
potato  and  bismuth  porridge.  Best  of  all,  the  esophagoscope  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the 
condition. 

That  form  of  the  dis- 
ease with  which  surgeons 
are  most  specially  con- 
cerned is  the  chronic  form. 
Chronic  cardiospasm  lasts 
many  years.  The  con- 
striction becomes  gradu- 
ally tight<?r  and  tighter; 
the  dilatation  of  the 
esophagus  greater  and 
greater,  the  patient's  nu- 
trition more  and  more  dis- 
turbed, until,  finally,  death 
from  starvation  results. 
Von  Mikulicz  believed  also 
that  cardiospasm  predis- 
poses to  cancer. 

The  treatment  is  symp- 
tomatic and  is  direct.  The 
sj-mptomatic  treatment 
means  a  careful  dieting, 
abstinence  from  all  stimu- 
lants, and  daily  lavage 
with  astringents.  l"he 
local  application  of  cocain 
has  been  found  useful.  In 
the  case  of  acute  attacks 
with  complete  obstruction, 
rectal  fee<ling  may  be 
necessarj',  or  gastrostomy 
even.  Various  ingenious 
devices  for  dilating  the 
stricture  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  are  undoubt- 
edly serviceable,  but  at 
the  best  they  seem  to  be 
palliative  merely.  Assum- 
ing the  disease  to  be  primarj',  von  Mikulicz  cured  a  few  chronic  cases 
by  opening  the  stomach  and  forcibly  stretching  the  stiicture.  The 
disca.se  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  more  common  than  was  thought  a 
few  years  ago.  Certainly  the  complex  of  conditions  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  is  still  in  process  of  elucidation. 


Fig. .%.-  , 

cardioBpasm  wjlh  Baceular dilatation  of  tlic  csoph- 
:.  A  dr»ina(!e-tul>e  is  seen  in  tlie  cardiac  seg- 
t  (Keen's  Surgery). 
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DIVERTICULUH  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Diverticulum  of  the  esophagus  is  a  condition  clinically  allied  to 
stricture  at  times.  That  is  to  say,  its  symptoms  may  simulate  those  of 
stricture.  Moreover,  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  it  is  a  rather  com- 
mon condition.  M.  H.  Richardson,  writing  eleven  years  ago,  stated 
that  a  searcli  through  the  literature  tiisclosed  l)ut  56  cases  of  esophageal 
diverticulum;  on  the  other  hand,  Uieboid'  says  that  such  diverticula 
have  been  found  in  3,5  per  cent,  of  nil  autopsies  in  adults,  but  that 
they  have  never  been  seen  in  cliildrcn  under  fifteen  years.  Be  all 
that  as  it  may,  no  one  surgeon  can  point  to  a  great  list  of  these  cases. 
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Fig.  aT.--nivprtiriilum  of  psopliacuf  (nfter  Rirlmnlpon). 

Divcrticuhi  are  |X)uchfS.  vaiyiiig  in  size,  springing  from  some  portion 
of  the  esopliagus,  and  somev^hat  n'seinbling  a  gall-bladder  in  shape. 
A  true  diverticulum  is  lineil  with  mucous  membrane.  There  are  three 
varieties — traction  divenicula,  due  to  the  ailiiesions  and  pulling  of 
scars  e.xtei-nal  to  the  esophapis;  pivssure  diverticula  (sometimes 
called  pulsion  diverticulal,  due  to  pres-^nre  from  within;  and  traction- 
pressure  diverticula.  These  diverticula  are  variously  placed,  but  most 
eonmionly  arc  found  at  the  junction  <)f  the  pharynx  and  esophagus, 
Karely  they  are  as  low  as  the  mediastinum.  Generally,  they  lie  behind 
the  esophagus,  between  it  and  the  spinal  column. 

Diverticula  may  or  may  not   give  rise  to  symptoms,  which  will 
I  Virc-hort's  .Vrcii,,  vd.  clwiii,  Xo.  3. 
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depend  on  the  site  of  the  opening,  the  size  of  the  diverticulum,  and  its 
capacity  for  incommoding  bj'  pressure.  Symptoms  may  vary  all  the 
way  from  a  sense  of  thickness  in  the  throat  and  a  tendency  to  clear 
away  mucus,  to  dysphagia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sundry  pains  due 
to  pressure  by  the  distended  pouch.  Sometimes  a  tumor  is  seen  in 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  swelling  may  be  obliterated  by  pressure; 
sometimes  there  is  no  tumor  apparent.  Sometimes  the  diverticulum 
fills  with  food  before  food  will  pass  to  the  stomach.  Frequently  a 
bougie  will  not  pass  into  the  stomach  unless  the  pouch  is  full  of  food. 
Erroneously,  this  has  been  asserted  to  be  an  invariable  sign.  The 
stethoscope  may  detect  fluids  passing  into  the  pouch.  Mix  food  with 
bismuth  subnitrate  and  allow  the  i)aticnt  to  swallow  it  into  the  divertic- 
ulum, when  a  satisfactoiy  skiagrapli  of  the  ]X)uch  may  be  taken. 


Fig.  5S. — DiverlicdJum  of  esopliagus  (after  Riclia 


Treatment. — The  only  radically  satisfactory  trt'atment  of  divertic- 
ulum is  by  excision,  when  the  sac  is  within  surgical  reach.  Cut  down 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  directly  over  the  sac;  cut  off  the  sac,  cau- 
terize the  stump,  turn  it  in,  and  complete  the  opei-ation  with  a  row 
of  Lembert  stitches  in  the  esophageal  wall.  A  small  diverticulum, 
without  being  opened,  may  be  inverted  into  the  esophagus.  Avoid 
always  the  recurrent  larj'ngeal  ner\'e.  Sew  up  the  woiuid  with  drain- 
age. Dress  the  wound  with  an  extra  large  absorbent  dressing,  and 
fix  the  head  for  five  days  in  a  Thomas  collar.  For  the  first  three 
daj's  after  operation  give  no  food  by  mouth. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  ESOPHAGUS 
Regarding  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus,  an  abundance  has  been 
written.     Yet  the  subject  is  simple.     It  has  attracted   a  multitude 
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of  writers,  because  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus  are  a  commonplace 
of  practice.  All  sorts  of  objects,  from  coins  and  fish-bones  to  open 
safety-pins  and  plates  of  false  teeth,  have  lodged  in  the  esophagus. 
When  they  lodge  and  stick,  they  make  trouble.  D.  W.  Cheever,  one 
of  the  first  of  American  surgeons  to  perform  esophagotomy,  delivered 
a  famous  lecture  on  this  topic.  Foreign  bodies  make  trouble  because 
they  obstruct  the  passage  of  food,  primarily,  and  because  they  damage 
seriously  the  esophagus,  secondarily.  They  damage  the  esophagus 
either  by  wounding  it  sharply,  rarely  by  passing  through  it,  or  by  setting 
up  an  ulcerative  process,  leading,  if  unrelieved,  to  extensive  and  alarm- 
ing inflammation.  The  student  must  remember  that  most  foreign 
bodies  lodge  commonly  at  one  of  the  points  pf  physiologic  constriction, 


Fig.  59. — Esophageal  instruments:  a,  6,   Forcens;   r,  horsehair  probang;  d,  coin- 
catcher;  f,  esophageal  bougie. 


but  small  sharp  articles,  like  fish-bones,  catch  in  the  tonsils  usually. 
In  any  case  foreign  bodies  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  to  treatment,  there  are  obviously  three  methods  of  extracting 
foreign  bodies;  through  the  mouth,  through  the  stomach,  and  through 
the  neck  by  esophagotomy.  A  great  many  substances  may  be  pulled 
up  or  pushed  down  by  proper  instruments  introduced  through  the 
mouth — bougies,  coin-catchers,  the  umbrella  probang;  though  one 
must  remember  that  these  measures  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  danger, 
as  coin-catchers  have  been  known  to  stick  or  break  oflf  in  the  gullet. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  foreign 
body  with  the  esophagoscope  or  the  x-ray.  M.  H.  Richardson,  in 
1S86,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  removing  foreign 
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bodies  through  the  stomach.  He  drew  out  and  opened  the  stomach, 
passed  in  a  forceps,  and  removed  a  plate  of  false  teeth  lodged  just  above 
the  cardia.  Bodies  may  also  be  removed  from  the  esophagus  by  passing 
down  a  large-sized  endoscope,  such  as  is  used  in  the  urethra,  and  grasp- 
ing the  offending  object  with  pliers  introduced  through  the  endoscope. 
Failing  other  means,  one  may  employ  esophagotomy,  which  consists 
in  opening  the  esophagus  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  in  the  region  of 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid  muscle.  Through  such  an  opening 
the  esophagus  may  be  explored  with  the  finger  or  with  instruments,  and 
any  foreign  body,  except  the  most  low  lying  and  firmly  impacted,  may 
thus  be  removed.  Esophagotomy  is  followed  commonly  by  slow 
healing  and  an  infected  wound.  The  esophagus  may  be  stitched  up 
with  catgut,  and  the  external  wound  drained.  Various  other  ingenious 
devices  have  been  employed  in  special  cases,  but  the  main  principles 
are  those  already  laid  down. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Tumors  of  the  esophagus  are  common ;  next  to  benign  stricture  and 
foreign  bodies,  they  constitute  the  most  important  and  interesting 
group  of  lesions  of  the  esophagus  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal. 
Benign  tumors  are  not  common,  but  cancer  is  a  frequent  affection,  as 
one  would  expect  when  dealing  with  an  organ  so  subject  to  traumatism 
as  is  the  esophagus. 

Of  the  benign  tumors,  one  should  remember  that  cysts,  papiUomata, 
myomata,  and  polypi  are  occasionally  found,  and  may  prove  trouble- 
some. Klebs  points  out  the  interesting  analogy  between  diseases  of 
the  esophagus  and  those  of  the  external  skin.  These  various  benign 
tumors  may  cause  slight  or  marked  symptoms.  The  important  evi- 
dence of  their  presence  is  difficulty  in  swallowing;  but  one  can  establish 
a  positive  diagnosis  by  the  esophagoscope  only.  Obviously,  these 
tumors  can  be  removed  by  surgical  measures  alone — by  snaring,  by 
excision,  or  by  the  cautery,  when  they  are  within  reach;  or  they  may 
be  approached  through  esophagotomy. 

Sarcoma  of  the  esophagus  rarely  occurs.  It  runs  a  rather  rapid 
course  and  is  uniformly  fatal.  Any  attempt  at  treatment  must  be  along 
the  lines  to  be  suggested  for  cancer  of  the  esophagus. 

Cancer  of  the  esophagus  *  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  and  fatal 
diseases  knowTi.  We  see  it  in  daily  practice  and  in  every  surgical  ward. 
Its  site  is  generally  at  one  of  the  normal  esophageal  narrowings,  especi- 
ally behind  the  cricoid  and  just  above  the  cardia.  It,  too,  causes 
dysphagia  as  a  first  symptom — dysphagia  which  may  steadily  increase 
from  the  beginning  until  there  is  complete  occlusion,  or  rarely  may 
appear  late  in  the  disease  only.  That  depends  on  the  anatomic  arrange- 
ment of  the  cancer,  whether  it  encircle  the  gullet  or  grow  to  a  considera- 
ble size  without   encroaching  specially   upon   the   lumen.     Gnawing, 

*  For  an  admirable  r(H»ent  bibliography  on  cancer  of  the  esophagus  see  the 
article  by  M.  G.  Seelig,  Ann.  Surg.,  December,  1907,  p.  809.  Also  H.  S.  Plummer, 
in  Northwestern  Lancet,  January  15,  1912. 
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continuous  pain  often  is  present — sometimes  over  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
sometimes  in  the  epigastrium  or  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Of 
course,  one  observes  also  the  rapid  cachexia,  more  pronounced  than 
cachexia  of  cancer  elsewhere,  because  starvation  is  added  to  the  toxic 
process.  In  other  respects  encircling  or  occluding  cancer  causes  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  benign  stricture — the  spitting  up  of  undigested 
food  and  occasionally  bloody  or  foul  expectoration.  The  patient's 
breath  is  noticeably  offensive.  Moreover,  when  cancer  of  the  esophagus 
is  low  lying,  it  may  involve  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  give  rise  to 
a  train  of  symptoms  resembling  those  of  gastric  cancer. 

From  the  history  of  cachexia,  emaciation,  pain,  and  obstruction 
a  diagnosis  of  cancer  can  be  made  almost  with  certanity.  Of  course,  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  of  great  importance,  and  to  establish  this,  the 
esophagoscoj)c  is  useful  sometimes;  or  bits  of  tissue  may  be  removed 
with  the  sharp  spoon  or  the  tij)  of  an  esophageal  instrument. 

Treatment  is  by  i)alIiation.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  cancer  of  the 
esophagus  which  lent  itself  to  an  attempt  at  radical  removal.  Pallia- 
tive measures  include  morj)hin,  the  j)assage  of  bougies,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  insertion  of  a  hollow  tube  to  be  worn  pennanently.  If  there 
be  complete  obstruction  and  if  the  patient's  strength  permit,  one  may 
stave  off  starvation  by  establishing  a  pennanent  feeding-opening  in 
the  stomach — gastrostomy.  The  old  routine  in  all  cases  of  esophageal 
stricture  of  doubtful  origin  is  to  give  a  course  of  potassium  iodid,  with 
syphilis  in  mhid.  Sometimes  this  does  no  harm,  but  the  treatment 
should  not  be  continued  longer  than  two  weeks  if  no  benefit  results. 
Today  a  positive  Wassermann  demonstration,  followed  by  salvarsan,  is 
preferable.  Several  operators  have  performed  radical  removal  of  the 
growth,  but  no  case  of  permanent  cure  is  recorded.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  feasible  to  enter  the  mediastinum  from  behind  and 
to  resect  the  esophagus  in  its  lower  portion,  the  Sauerbruch  cabinet  or 
some  similar  device  being  employed  at  the  same  time  to  favor  expan- 
sion of  the  lung.  At  the  pr(\sent  writing  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  such  procedures  promise  benefit  to  these  unfortunate  patients. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  of  the  esoj)hagus  already  discussed,  there 
are  certain  oth(»r  conditions  with  which  the  surg(»on  occasionallv  mav 
concern  himself.  There  are  injuries,  which  the  writers  are  wont  to 
treat  under  various  headings,  though,  in  fact,  1  have  already  referred 
to  this  subject  in  dealing  with  foreign  bodies  and  with  stricture.  In- 
juries due  to  foreign  bodies  explain  themselves.  I  have  seen  the 
esophagus  ruptured  by  a  fall  ui)on  the  head,  and  writers  report  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  esophagus  due  to  vomiting.  These  patients  almost 
always  die  from  sepsis,  but  the  effort  of  the  surgeon  must  be  to  provide 
proper  drainage  and  to  nourish  the  patient  without  irritating  the 
wounded  tissues. 
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INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Inflammations  of  the  esophagus  occur  at  times  and  may  interest 
the  surgeon.  They  may  assume  various  forms,  such  as  acute  or  chronic 
catarrhs,  and  necrotic  or  diphtheric  inflammations.  These  inflamma- 
tions may  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  esophagoscope.  Treat- 
ment is  rather  uncertain.  If  the  disease  is  mild,  relief  and  cure  follow 
the  administration  of  a  cool  liquid  diet  and  the  use  of  general  tonics. 
If  the  disease  is  more  severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  local  applica- 
tions with  such  solutions  as  silver  nitrate  (1:4000)  or  a  5  or  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  argyrol. 

Ulcers  of  the  esophagus  occur  also — gangrenous  ulcers  caused 
by  pressure  from  within  or  from  without;  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  upper 
portion;  rarely  tuberculous  ulcers;  and  actinomycosis  of  the  esophagus 
has  been  described.  It  appears  also  that  peptic  ulcer  of  the  esophagus^ 
may  be  found  as  well  as  the  curiously  uncommon  typhoid  ulcer. 

All  these  latter  lesions  are  curiosities  of  surgerj-.  They  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  esophagoscope,  and  by  the  recognition 
of  associati^l  general  disease,  while  their  treatment,  with  the  exception 
of  what  for  actinomycosis,  must  be  along  general  systemic  lines. 

The  Stomach 

The  stomach  has  become  an  organ  of  supreme  interest  to  surgeons 
in  these  days.  Within  the  past  twelve  years  the  literature  of  gastric 
surgery  has  grown  to  enormous  dimensions;  and  advances  in  accuracy 
of  diagnosis,  in  confidence  of  treatment,  and  in  operative  technic  have 
been  in  proportion .  AA'e  have  seen  how  the  appendix  with  its  various 
manifestations  of  disease  dwarfs  the  ini])ortance  of  most  other  ab- 
dominal organs,  and  how  its  disturbances  have  a  special  bearing  on 
digestive  disorders.  In  like  manner  the  stomach,  ulcerated,  catarrhal, 
or  the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  looms  up  as  an  organ  continually  sub- 
ject to  surgical  observation  and  treatment. 

(Jastric  surgeiy'  is  more  than  thirty  years  old,  but  for  the  first  fif- 
teen years  its  progress  was  halting  and  unsatisfactory.  So  long  ago 
as  ISSO  von  Mikulicz  sutured  a  perforation  on  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  .^^tomach,  but  the  patient  died,  and  in  the  year  previous  P6an  at- 
tempted a  pylorectomy, — unsuccessfully, — to  be  followed  by  Rydygier 
in  ISSO.  Billroth  improved  the  operation  and  saved  his  first  patient 
in  ISSl,  while  Rydygier  excised  succ(\<:sfully  an  ulcer  in  ISSl,  and  in 
the  same  year  Wolfler  perfonned  the  first  gastro-enterostomy. 

Up  to  that  time,  and  until  much  later,  indeed,  lesions  of  the  stomach 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  internist  acting  alone, 
but  of  recent  years  we  have  come  to  see  that  many  disorders  of  diges- 
tion art*  due  to  anatomic  changes  which  disturb  the  stomach \s  mechan- 
i.sm  and  demand  mechanical  interference  for  their  relief.     For  instance, 

*  Peptic  ulcer  of  the  esophagus  is  well  roropnized  and  may  lead  to  stricture. 
Considerahle  literature  on  this  subject  is  suniniod  up  by  Wilder  Tileston,  Peptic 
ricer  of  the  Esophagus,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  August,  1900. 
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a  narrowed  pylorus  will  always  obstruct  the  onward  passage  of  food 
until  the  opening  has  been  enlarged  by  the  surgeon. 

Observe,  too,  the  vital  importance  of  associated  diseases  of  sundry 
abdominal  organs.  Such  association,  accompanied  with  misleading 
symptoms,  renders  extremely  difficult  the  physician's  task,  if,  on  the 
evidence  of  symptoms  alone,  he  attempt  to  name  a  particular  organ  as  the 
one  at  fault.  Gastric  ulcer,  duodenal  ulcer,  cholangitis,  pancreatitis, 
and  perigastritis  may  give  rise  to  identical  trains  of  symptoms.  The 
recognition  of  such  facts  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  diseases  of  these 
various  abdominal  organs  nmst  be  studied  together,  for  these  diseases 
form  a  complex  but  interdependent  group. 

Another  important  point  in  considering  diseases  of  these  organs, 
which  we  group  under  the  name  digestive  organs,  is  that  they  all  bear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  duodenum.     The  duodenum  is  their  central 
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Fig.  60. — Diagrammatic  represontationof  the  organs  which  lie  near  or  are  drained 

tlirough  the  duodenum. 


chamber  or  clearing-house.  The  stomach,  the  common  bile-duct,  and 
the  pancreatic  (lu(;ts  empty  into  it,  and  in  it  there  take  place  the  most 
important  di<^estive  chanfros.  Moreover,  through  an  interesting  ar- 
rangement of  the  intestinal  innervation,  disease  of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix causes  reflex  irritation  of  the  stomach;  while  ptosis  of  any  of  the 
abdominal  organs  may  set  up  a  gn^at  variety  of  distressing  "dyspeptic" 
symptoms. 

Hearing  in  mind  then  the  close  anatomic,  physiologic,  and  patho- 
logic relations  of  the  abdominal  digestive  organs,  let  us  take  up  in  detail 
a  brief  consi(l(»ration  of  stomach  and  duodenal  diseases,  so  far  as  they 
concern  surgeons. 

Ulcer  and  cnnrer  are  at  th(*  bottom  of  most  operable  gastric  dis- 
orders, but  w(»  must  name  also  the  complications  of  ulcer — pyloric 
obstruction;    gastrectasia,  or  dilatation  of  the  stomach;    hemorrhage: 
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distortion  of  the  Btomach  (hour-glass  stomach);  adhesions;  tetany. 
Then  there  is  that  curious  condition,  spasm  of  the  pylorus;  stenosis  of 
the  pyloius  in  infants;  cirrhosis  and  gastroptosis. 

PEPTIC  ULCER 

It  is  probable  that  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  all  mankind  suffer  from 
gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  first  and  last.  The  precise  frequency  of  such 
ulcers  seems  impossible  to  determine,  however,  and  the  fact  that  scars 
of  old  ulcere  are  often  found  at  operations  and  postmortem,  when  the 
patient  gave  no  histor}-  of  symptoms  pointing  to  ulcer,  suggests  that 
peptic  ulcer  is  more  common  than  has  been  supposed. 

The  cause  of  peptic  ulcer  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  though  the 
actual  condition  present  seems  to  be  a  localized  necrosis  acted  upon 
persistently  by  the  digestive  fluids.     Women  are  afflicted,  compared 


Fig.  61.— Acute  round  ulcer  n-ith  perforation  (Warren  MuKCum,  Ilunard,  8476). 


with  men,  in  the  proportion  of  2.5  to  7.4.'  Age  has  an  extremely 
important  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  peptic  ulcer  in  the  young  is  a 
more  acute  and  remediable  disease  than  is  pt^ptic  ulcer  in  the  middle- 
aged.  Bear  in  mind  always  this  interesting  fact  that  in  young  women 
of  the  chlorotic  type  (more  rarely  men)  one  expects  acute  ulcer.  In  men 
(more  rarely  women)  between  thirty  an<l  fifty  one  expects  chronic 
ulcer.  The  acute  ulcers  are  curable  by  simple  measures,  as  a  rule. 
The  chronic  ulcers  call  often  for  surgical  intervention,  though  both 
of  these  statements  are  subject  to  exceptions. 

\  majority  of  peptic  ulcers  are  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach  and  the  firat  three  inches  of  the  duodenum:  and  such  loca- 
tions have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  complications  which  may 
ensue,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  surgical  treatment. 

Three  varieties  of  peptic  ulcer  are  described?  (1)  The  acute  round 
ulcer,  punched  out,  as  it  were;  (2)  the  irregular  burrowing,  chronic 
'  W.  J.  Mayo,  Long  Island  Mcil,  Jour.,  February,  1911. 
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ulcer,  which  may  involve  large  areas  of  the  stomach;  (3)  erosions  of 
the  mucosa. 

The  acute  round  ulcer  may  run  into  the  chronic  form,  or  it  may 
progress  rapidly  to  perforation.  Most  commonly  it  heals  spontaneously. 
It  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  or  it  may  he  associated  n-ith  little  or  no 
hemorrhage.  Often  it  causes  boring,  localized  pain  and  tendemefls; 
occasionally  there  is  no  pain.  In  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it 
causes  vomiting.  In  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  vomitus  is 
bloody. 

Chronic  ulcer  raroly  is  developed  out  of  acute  ulcer;  its  course  may 
run  over  years.  If  it  has  attacked  the  musoularis,  it  may  never  heal. 
It  cauiics  pain  in  nearly  1*5  percent,  of  cases,  and  it  causes  iflmiVvn)^  more 
often  even.  The  bloody  vomit- 
ing of  chronic  ulcer  is  as  com- 
mon as  that  from  acute  ulcer, 
and  tenderness  in  the  epigas- 
trium beneath  the  left  shoulder 
blade,  or  about  the  t«nth  left 
rib,  is  a  frequent  symptom. 

Erosions  are  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  postmortem.  They 
are  slight  abrasions  of  the  mu- 
cosa, and  may  be  single  or 
numerous.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion described  as  "simple  ero- 
sions" by  Dieulafoy.  He  also 
describe<l  a  form  to  which  he 
applied  the  terra  "e.\  ulceratio 
simplex,"  which  is  more  exten- 
sive than  the  simple  erosion, 
and  may  expose  small  arterioles, 
gi^'ing  rise  to  excessive — even  to 
fatal  —  hemorrhages.  Erosions 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
stomach. 

Peptic  ulcers  may  be  single 

or  multiple,  and  it  is  likely  that 

they   are   multiple  more  often 

than  generally  is  supposed.     A 

common  estimate  is  that  19  per  cent,  of  all  cases  show  multiple  ulcers,' 

I'leer  of  the  duoilenum  may  be  a.-!s<K-!a(ed  with  gastric  ulcer — the  pres- 

eiK'C  of  the  one  does  not  nde  out  the  other. 

The  course  of  peptic  ulcer  is  as  various  as  its  form.  Both  the  acute 
and  chronic  varieties  may  pcrforntr;  both  may  set  up  extensive  perigas- 
tric inflammation :  lioth  may  cause  adhesions  to  neighboring  organs.  The 
chronic  ideer  loads  to  far  more  extensive'  and  erippHng  inflammation, 
perforation,  adhesitms.  and  malformation  than  does  the  acute.  Vlcer 
i;  [iiiiltipli'  ohninio  iilcfra  nrp  far  more  rare. 


Fig.  62.— Oil 
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on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  is  not  likely  to  cause  so  alarm- 
ing a  form  of  perforation  as  is  anterior  ulcer,  for  adhesions  do  not  form 
so  readily  on  the  anterior  surface.  Perforation  may  give  rise  to  im- 
mediate outpouring  of  gastric  contents  and  to  a  diffuse  peritonitis; 
or  through  adhesions  and  localized  abscess  a  more  chronic  form  of 
disease  may  be  established,  with  pockets  of  pus,  forming  most  commonly 
behind  the  stomach  in  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  causing  sub- 
diaphragmatic abscess,  or,  in  rare  cases,  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax. 
Rarely  fistulsB  form,  which  may  connect  the  stomach  with  the  gall- 
bladder or  the  intestines,  or  may  penetrate  through  the  skin. 

Hemorrhage  from  peptic  ulcer  is  extremely  variable.  Four  varie- 
ties of  hemorrhage  are  described : 

(1)  Frequent  slight  hemorrhage, — venous  or  capillar^'  oozing, — 
sapping  vitality,  leading  to  profound  anemia,  often  long  undetected — 
a  serious  matter. 

(2)  Intermittent  hemorrhage  of  considerable  quantity,  probably 
from  a  small  eroded  artery.  This  rarely  ends  w'ith  fatal  bleeding, 
but  the  patient  becomes  profoundly  depressed. 

(3)  Acute  and  profuse  hemorrhage,  frequently  repeated.  It  may 
kill  the  patient. 

(4)  An  overwhelming,  quickly  fatal  hemorrhage,  due  to  the  erosion 
of  a  large  artery. 

The  reader  will  see  then  that  the  progress  of  peptic  ulcer  may  lead 
to  two  alarming  conditions, — perforation  and  hemorrhage, — while  the 
healing^  or  attempted  healing,  of  an  ulcer  may  lead  to  serious  mechan- 
ical distortion  or  crippling,  through  cicatrization.  The  important 
varieties  of  mechanical  crippling  are  pyloric  stenosis  and  hour-glass 
stomach. 

Pyloric  stenosis  is  an  affair  of  gradual  onset.  Generally,  it  does  not 
at  once  interfere  with,  gastric  function  and  plug  back  or  delay  the  chyme, 
because  the  gastric  muscularis  undergoes  compensatory  hypertrophy 
and  succeeds  for  a  time  in  overcoming  the  pyloric  obstruction.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  the  inuscular  activity  of  the  stomach  fails 
to  respond  satisfactorily,  so  that  the  gastric  tonus  is  lost,  when  a  thin- 
ning and  dilatation  of  the  stomach-wall  ensue.  These  pyloric  cica- 
trices may  form  bunches  of  considerable  size.  They  may  appear  as 
mere  slight  encircling  bands,  or  as  indurated  masses  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  and  palpable  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

Distortion  of  the  stomach,  or  hour-gUiHs  stoviach,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  due  to  contracting  cicatrices,  furrowing  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
and  throwing  that  organ  into  a  series  of  two  or  more  pouches. 

Ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  somewhat  more  common  than  gastric 
ulcer;  but  being  situated  in  a  thin-walled  organ,  as  contrasted  with 
the  stomach,  it  is  more  serious  in  its  consequences,  though  its  progress 
is  not  always  obvious  to  the  patient.  In  proportion  to  its  frequency, 
duodenal  ulcer  perforates  more  often  than  does  gastric  ulcer.  Hem- 
orrhage from  duodenal  ulcer  occurs  in  the  same  fashion  as  hemor- 
rhage from  gastric  ulcer,  but  the  bleeding  is  somewhat  more  wont 
to  be  abundant  and  long  continued.     Duodenal   blood  generally  is 
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passed  off  through  the  bowel;   rarely  it  enters  the  stomach.     Gastric 
blood  is  usually  vomited;  sometimes  it  is  passed  off  by  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  peptic  ulcer  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  student  who  is  familiar  with  the  morbid  anatomy,  and  the 
symptoms  will  be  found  to  \SiTy  with  every  case  studied.  A  few 
years  ago  students  were  taught  that  a  definite  train  of  symptoms  was 
necessary  for  the  diagnosis,  or  for  the  consideration  even,  of  peptic 
ulcer — ^pain,  tenderness,  *' dyspepsia,''  and  coffee-ground  vomitus,  or 
melena.  Recent  experiences  of  surgeons  convince  us  that  ulcer  may 
exist  for  years  without  causing  such  classic  s}Tnptoms.  For  example: 
I  was  recently  consulted  by  a  physician  who  told  of  persistent  anorexia, 
with  occasional  voimiting,  for  ten  years.  There  was  no  pain;  there 
was  no  hemorrhage;  he  was  not  prostrated.  Occasionally  he  was 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  soreness  and  tenderness  on  pressure  below  the 
tip  of  the  xiphoid.  Convinced  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process  which  might  lead  to  malignant  disease  in  later 
life,  he  asked  me  to  do  an  exploratorj^  operation.  I  found  an  hour- 
glass stomach,  surrounded  by  numerous  and  dense  adhesions.  Xo 
active  ulcer  was  present.  Gastroplasty  after  Fimiey*s  method  com- 
pletely relieved  his  symptoms. 

What,  then,  are  the  symptoms  of  peptic  ulcer  with  its  sequeke,  or 
how  shall  we  make  a  diagnosis?  That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  abdominal  surgery.  If  the  classic  symptoms — pain,  vomit- 
ing, and  hemorrhage — be  present,  the  problem  is  easy;  but  I  believe 
that  in  many  cases  of  ''dyspepsia'*  gastric  ulcer  or  its  compHcations 
is  present  without  many  or  all  the  classic  sjTiiptoms.  Carefully  con- 
ducted laboratory  tests  help  us  to  a  diagnosis.  In  the  presence  of 
peptic  ulcer  hydrochloric  acid  is  increased  generally.  Slight  traces  of 
blood  in  the  stomach  may  be  detected  by  the  guaiac  test.'  These 
investigations  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  and  the 
gastric  contents  must  be  expressed.  Vomited  gastric  contents  give 
a  much  less  satisfactory  test.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  s^Tnptom- 
complex.  Pain,  preceding  and  relieved  by  vomiting,  at  a  var>'ing 
period  after  meals, — one  to  thn^e  hc)ui*s, — associated  with  excess  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  and  blood  in  the  stomach,  niakt^  the  diagnosis  of  ulcer 
reasonablv  sure. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  (epigastrium  is  a  frequent  s\Tnptom. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  ulcer  with  a  thicken(Kl  base  the  ma.ss  may  some- 
times be  felt  in  the  pyloric  region. 

^Guaiac  test:  Fresh  alroliolic  solution  of  piiaiac  sliould  be  made  by  scraping 
"vnXh.  a  knife  a  few  pniins  of  pum  guaiac  into  a  test -tube  containing  about  5  cc.  of 
alcohol,  in  which  the  guaiac  (juickly  dissolves.  It  is  l)etter  to  select  that  portion 
of  the  gum  guaiac  apiK'aring  as  yellow  nuggets  on  the  surface.  A  few  dro|>s  of 
hydrogen  dioxid  are  aodcnl.  The  stomach-contents  or  the  watery  mixture  of  fece* 
to  be  examined  are  mixed  in  a  test-tu!)e  with  om^third  their  volume  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  tiie  whole  shaken  with  an  e<iual  volume  of  ether.  ()n  standing, 
the  ethen»al  extract  containing  tlie  heinoglo!)in,  if  present,  will  s<>parate  an<l  occupy 
the  upper  portitm  of  the  mixtun-  in  the  tulw.  A  few  drons  of  tliis  ethereal  extract 
are  next  added  to  the  alcoholic  guaiac  sf)lution.  and  if  olood  was  present  in  the 
original  material,  a  blue-violet  color  sliould  aptM^ar  in  the  mixture.  So  delicate  is 
this  te.«t  that  meat  in  the  sttmiach-conteiits  will  give  the  blue  color. 
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The  general  symptoms — loss  of  weight  and  anemia,  with  diminished 
total  amount  of  urine  excreted,  and  chronic  constipation — are  also 
suggestive. 

The  symptomatology  of  duodenal  ulcer  is  more  obscure  than  that 
of  gastric  ulcer,  and  the  two  are  often  indistinguishable.  In  duodenal 
ulcer,  however,  the  pain  may  be  more  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line, 
and  blood  must  be  looked  for  carefully  in  the  stools,  rather  than 
in  the  vomitus.  There  may  be  no  vomiting.  The  blood  passed  by 
the  stools  may  be  in  minute  traces  only,  or  it  may  appear  in  large, 
tarry  masses.  Late  pain,  or  discomfort,  two  or  three  hours  after  eat- 
ing; and  epigastric  pain  ("hunger  pains'*),  relieved  by  eating,  must  be 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  duodenal  ulcer.  This  double  symptom 
may  persist  for  years,  and  commonly  and  erroneously  is  called  "acid 
dyspepsia." 

Perforation  occurs  in  about  6.5  j)er  cent,  of  all  cases  of  peptic  ulcer. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  perforation  arc  ovenvhclming  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, followed  by  a  general  or  localized  peritonitis.  The  acute 
pain  signifies  acute  perforation,  and  is  far  more  serious  than  the  chronic, 
slowly  progressing  perforations,  which  become  limited  by  adhesions 
to  surrounding  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  peptic  ulcer  has  been  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs.  One  looks  for  a  long  train  of  d3'speptic  symptoms, 
gastralgic  attacks,  and  hemorrhage.  One  must  differentiate  these  ulcers 
from  disease  of  the  bile-passages,  from  pancreatitis,  from  gastritis,  peri- 
gastritis, gastralgia,  and  appendicitis,  with  all  of  which  conditions  peptic 
ulcer  may  be  associated,  and  from  w  hich  it  cannot  always  be  distin- 
guished. In  diseases  of  the  bile-passages  pain  is  more  constant  and  acute, 
is  longer  continued,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  associated  with  vomiting  on 
the  ingestion  of  food.  The  same  statement  is  true  of  pancreatic  disease. 
In  gastritis  pain  is  less  constant;  it  does  not  come  on  at  such  regular 
periods,  nor  is  it  so  commonly  associated  with  and  relieved  by  vomiting. 
Gastralgia  is  relieved  by  ingested  food.  A  chronic  appendicitis  may 
cause  obscure  gastric  symptoms  suggesting  ulcer — symptoms  of  "dys- 
pepsia," belching 'of  gas,  and  distaste  for  food;  but  the  characteristic 
pain  and  vomiting  rarely  are  present.  Acute  periorating  duodenal  ulcer 
pours  out  chyme  into  the  right  flank  and  appendix  region,  setting  up 
an  acute  p)eritonitis  throughout  that  area.  It  is  a  conmion  error  to 
mistake  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  for  acute  appendicitis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acide  ulcer  is  good,  generally,  if  rest 
and  dieting  be  observed.  The  j)rognosis  of  erosions  is  good  also,  with 
the  same  proviso;  but  the  prognosis  of  chronic  ulcer  is  not  so  favorable, 
and  the  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  show  that 
about  50  per  cent,  of  chronic  ulcers  are  either  not  cured  by  medical 
treatment  or  that,  if  symptomatically  cured,  they  recur. 

Treatment  of  Peptic  Ulcer. — When  you  have  to  deal  with  a  patient 
the  subject  of  an  obscure  chronic  "dyspepsia"  which  has  withstood 
intelligent  medical  treatment  for  a  year  or  longer,  you  are  fairly  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  trouble  is  one  of  mechanical  damage,  and  that  a 
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sut^ical  operation  on  one  or  more  of  five  organs  will  bring  relief — on 
the  stomach,  bile-passages,  pancreas,  kitlney,  or  appendix. 

Every  case  of  peptic  ulcer  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  expert 
internist'a  opinion  and  proper  intelligent  medical  treatment,  which,  in 
general  tonns,  consists  of  rest  and  cleanliness  for  the  organs  concerned. 
Uest  is  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  light  liquid  diet  or  rectal  feeding.  Clean- 
linct&s  is  maintained  through  abstinence  from  food  and  by  gastric 
lavage. 

The  surgeon  also  in  his  treatment  aims  at  rest  and  cleanUness,  and 
attains  tlmso  by  supplying  the  lalwring  organs  with  additional  and 
competent  drainage — drainage  into  the  int^^stines  at  a  point  below  the 
pylorus.  Such  drainage  is  secured  thi-ough  the  operation  of  gastro- 
enterostomy or  through  Finney's  pj'loro])last\'. 

Methods  of  gastro-cnterostomy  are  variou.^.  Suffice  it  hero  to  say 
that  two  general  methoiis  un-  in  common  use — anterior  gastro-enter- 


ostomy  and  posterior  fiif't-rO'Cnlerostomy.  .\iitrrior  gastro-cnteros- 
tomy  is  secured  by  I>nn};ing  up  a  loop  of  the  jejunum  in  fmnt  of  the 
omentum  and  fanning  an  anastomosis  between  it  and  the  stomach 
at  the  lowest   |)oiiit   avjiilahle  in  the  latter  organ — generally  near  the 
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pyloric  area.  Posterior  gastro-enterostomy  is  preferable.  I  need  not 
here  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  loi^-loop  and  no-loop  operations,  and 
of  entero-enterostomy  with  or  without  division  of  the  afferent  loop. 
Excellent  present-day  opinion  favors  the  no-loop  operation  of  Mayo, 
by  which  an  anastomosis  ie  made  between  the  lowest  portion  of  the 


e  hlttdps  of  llie  Btomatli  c 
have  been  placed  obliquely  (Moyniliati),  wliile  tlip  Immlli's  )Kiiiit  to  the  i)atient'a 
right  shoulder  (Mayo,  Si  unro)  ttroni  GouUi,  drawn  according  to  the  suggestions  from 
n .  J.  Mayo). 

stomach  and  the  jejunum,  where  it  lies  behind  the  stomach,  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  end  of  the  duodenum  or  ligament  of  Treitz.' 

Finney's  operation  is  often  applicable  to  gastric  ulcer  when  it  can 
be  done  without  opening  into  the  ulcerated  area.  It  gives  admirable 
physiologic  drainage. 

The  after-treatment  of  these  rases  is  extremely  simple.  Generally, 
ronvalescence  begins  at  once.  With  the  ce»iation  of  ether  vomiting 
patients  may  be  given  water  by  the  mouth;  albumin-water  and  thin 

'  I  refer  the  read<'r  to  the  text -books  on  operative  siireerv  for  details  of  these 
el&boTBle  Btonuieh  o|>erationH.  especially  Moynihan's  Abdominal  Operations,  and 
Sutgieai  Aspects  of  Digestive  Disorders,  by  J.  G.  Mumford. 
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Fig.  65. — Finney's  gastroduodcnoBlfimy.     Cross-nection  of  pylorus  and  di 
before  operation,  for  comparison  witli  t^.  70  (Gould). 


Fip.  fiR, — Mobilization  of  Ihe  si>rond  portion  of  tlie  duodpnum  (Finnej 
vertical  peritoneiil  incision  parullcl  to  uml  to  the  riglit  of  the  seixtnd  porti 
duodenum.  The  diuxlenum  is  beini;  Kl>elle<l  out  with  tlie  finger.  AUo 
dolteil  line  on  tlie  edgp  of  the  lesser  iimentum.  A  siiperfieial  cut  through  t 
tumut  this  point  allon-B  the  pylorus  to  drop  (loMTi,  thi  '  '""     '    ''     """' 

of  the  duodenum  (Uoiildl. 
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Fig.  67. — Gould's  modification  of  Finney's  operation.  Note  application  of 
dftmps.  On  tlie  stomach  tliey  are  placed  parallel  witli  the  greater  cun'ature,  tliua 
controlling  the  hemorrhage  from  the  vessels  which  are  seen  crossing  line  of  future 
inciKion.  Inner  jaws  of  Ixith  clamps  touch  at  the  pyloric  angle.  When  the  handles 
mre  brought  together,  tiie  pyloric  angle  (P)  is  put  on  the  stretch.  It  can  be  seen 
tliAt  tbe  uee  of  guides  is  unneoessaiy  to  make  the  folds  lie  side  by  side  (Gould). 


- 

Fig.  68. — Gould's  modification  of  Finney's  operation.  Clamps  now  side  by 
aide.  FoMb  approximated  by  a  continuous  seromuNcular  stitch,  btomacli  incision 
to  mueouB  membrane;  duodenum  then  opened  freely  to  pyloric  angle.  Scissors 
now  cutting  out  redundant  mucous  membrane  at  dotted  line.  The  next  step  is  to 
■ew  X  to  xrb^uuiig  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  tongue  (Gould). 
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FJR.  69.-0<mlii'M  mocilficalion  of  Finn 
by  nmlitiuous  Ktitdi  nliicli  lias  tunu'il  nir: 
x;  (f)  PCTvw!  over  iimirnv.  The  line  of  h 
Elilcli  (.Uoulil). 


"IMTaiion.  TontEui^  now  cloBcd  over 
:c)  fitush  front  of  suture,  bringing  x  to 
V  U  filially  buried  by  u  Roromuacular 


Fig.  TO.-  l-'iniioy's  (rust 
iiiK  ini-n-iiw-  in  culitxT  of  |iv 
ciees  itiould). 
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Fig.  70o. — Tran.igasti'ic  pxcision  of  (•«lliiiiso<i  iiIciT  of  the  posli-rior  wall  of  ihe 
V  of  ibe  stomach,  showiDg  aiit<"nor  wall  of  tin'  sloniafh  open  and  the  ulnr 
'      The  doltnl  lines  sLow  proposed  Bite  of  exeision  fW.  J,  Mayo). 


soup  after  twenty-four  hours,  a  full  liquid  diet  after  forty-eight  1 
and  a  carefully  prescribed  full  solid  diet  by  the  seventh  day. 
valescence  is  quick,  and  patients  may  Ije  up  and  about  in  the  gl 
week. 

The  tHodus  operandi  of  the  cure  of  ulcer  Ijy  these  operations 
interesting  problem,  the  ]>rohability  being  that  the  additional  dr( 
relieves  the  <iiaease<l  area  of  a  constant  irritation  and  allows  heal 
take  place  rapidly. 


The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  is  conclusive  that 
gastro-enterostoniy  alone  is  curative  in  cases  of  duodenal  ulcei 
however,  is  not  true  of  all  c}ironic  gastric  ulcers.  They  shoukl  be 
as  a  supplement  to  the  gastro-enterostomy;  for  they  do  not 
heal  when  left;  they  may  be  malignant  already,  or  later  m 
disease  may  develop  in  thtm.' 

'  Sec  W.  J.  Mayo,  Ann.  Surg.,  Dccemher,  1910,  p.  797. 
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Pyloric  obstruction  is  one  of  the  most  important  complications  of 
ulcer.  It  ia  due  commonly  to  cicatricial  contraction  of  ulcer  of  the 
pyloric  portion,  as  I  have  explained  already,  and  the  obstruction  may 
be  very  slight  or  complete;  but  even  when  slight,  its  effect  upon  the 
stomach  and  the  stomach's  mechanism  is  marked  and  disastrous  in 
the  long  run.  There  are  other  causes  of  pyloric  stenosis,  such  as  neo- 
plasms— benign  and  malignant — pressure  from  without,  crippling 
extensive  adhesions,  and  the  dragging  of  a  prolapsed  stomach,  causing 
a  kink  at  the  pylorus.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  stomach  will  eventually 
become  thinned  and  distended.  If  it  contains  comfortably  more  than 
40  ounces  of  water,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  dilated  stomach. 

The  interesting  and  not  infrequent  pyloric  obstruction  of  infancy 
is  congenital.  The  vomiting  of  the  small  patient  and  the  alarming 
emaciation  are  striking  symptoms. 


Fig.  71. — Operation  of  Roux  completed  (eeliematic). 

The  symptoms  of  pyloric  obstruction  are  properly  those  of  gastric 
dilatation.  An  uncomplicated  obstruction  rarely  gives  rise  to  symp- 
toms. Obstruction  with  dilatation  quickly  becomes  associated  with 
gastric  stasis — that  is  to  say,  ingested  food  remains  in  the  stomach 
longer  than  normal.  If  one  removes  with  the  stomach-tube  the  stomach- 
contents  eight  hours  after  the  patient  has  taken  a  full  meal,  one  should 
find  no  trace  of  food  if  the  stomach  be  normal.  Food  found  after 
eight  hours  signifies  delayed  motility  or  stasi^,  and  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  this  stasis.  The  picture  is  a  complicated  and  distressing  one. 
The  patient  becomes  emaciate<I,  is  troubled  with  pain  coming  on 
three  or  four  hours  after  eating,  has  more  or  less  vomiting,  the  vomitua 
varjing  in  amount  according  to  its  frcquencj',  and  at  times — perhaps 
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once  in  three  or  four  days  or  perhaps  very  rarely — ho  vomits  enormous 
quantities  of  food.  He  is  troubled  with  thirst,  constipation,  heart- 
burn, anti  headache.  An  important  sifm  in  visible  peristalsis.  Often  a 
di.stinct  splashing  is  heard  if  the  examiner  shakes  the  abdomen  with  his 
hand.  The  urine  is  scanty,  the  tongue  dry  and  puiThed,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  condition  may  var>-  all  the  way  from  a  state  of  mild  "dyspepsia" 
up  to  impending  death  from  starvation. 

The  treatment  of  pyloric  obstrnction  should  be  operative  in  the 
case  of  persons  able  to  submit  to  operation  and  desirous  of  regaining 
permanent  health.  On  the  other  hand,  palliative  treatment  only  may 
be  permissible,  and  palliative  treatment  often  relieves  and  seems  at 
times  to  cure.  Palliative  treatment  consists  in  lavage  of  the  stomach, 
careful   feeding,   and  the  prescribing  of  tonics  and  laxatives.      L'n- 


Fig. ; 


— Roux's  opemtion  wimplpte  f^Ioynilian). 


fortunately  for  the  iintlook  of  patients  who  dc]K'nd  on  palliative  treat- 
ment, wc  cannot  pi-event  the  fntpient  implantation  of  cancer  upon 
the  !<itc  of  an  oKl  ulct-r.  whether  licalcd  or  iirihealed.  Mj'  recent  stuiiies 
in  the  after-history  of  those  cases  iit  the  Mii.ssachusetts  tieneral  Hospital 
has  shown  that  a  majority  of  perstms  with  stomach  dilatation,  when 
uiitreateii,  ilie  within  ii  few  years:  that  a  small  pen-entage  arc  relieved, 
and  that  a  still  smaller  [NTcentage  (12  ]>qt  cent.)  recover. 

Surgical  treatment  of  pyloric  stenosis  is  hy  gastn>-entero8tomy.  by 
Finm^y's  pyloropla.-it y,  or  by  pylorcctoniy.  (liistro-eiiterostomy  is  best 
performcil  by  the  no-loop  method,  and  is  gcncraUy  satisfactorj'.  How- 
over,  ill  the  case  of  a  greatly  dilnt'd  stomach  the  new  stoma  may  be 
dragged  uikmi  as  the  stomach  retracts,  so  that  one  may  Hometimes 
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prefer  to  do  the  operation  of  Chaput  or  that  of  Roux,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cuts.  If  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  not  too  much 
tied  down  and  buried  in  adhesions,  Finney's  operation  is  extremely 
satisfactory.  In  any  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  obstruction, 
especially  when  a  considerable  indurated  mass  is  felt,  one  should  suspect 
malignant  disease  and  should  perform  pylorectomy.  For  congenital 
or  infantile  pyloric  stenosis  gastro-enterostomy  is  the  only  cure.^ 

The  after-history  of  these  obstruction  cases,  when  treated  by  ap- 
propriate operation,  is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  but  I  cannot  too 
earnestly  caution  the  student  and  practitioner  against  indiscriminate 
and  routine  operating.  Every  case  should  be  treated  on  its  own  merits 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  derangement,  otherwise 
the  practitioner  may  be  distressed  to  find  that  his  patient  is  not  benefited 
and  that  the  old  symptoms  return  after  a  short  time.  In  no  class  of 
cases  more  than  in  stomach  disorders  is  a  careful  and  thorough  study 
of  conditions  demanded,  and  no  man  should  presume  to  take  up  this 
line  of  work  unless  he  has  attended  the  surgical  clinic  of  an  expert  and 
has  practised  the  operations  upon  the  cadaver  or  upon  living  animals. 

HEMORRHAGE 

Hemorrhage  from  peptic  ulcers  may  be  demonstrated  by  finding 
stomach  blood — vomited  or  expressed — or  blood  in  the  stools.  There 
are  numerous  causes  for  gastric  hemorrhage  besides  gastric  disease; 
among  such  causes  are  diseases  creating  venous  stasis,  such  as  cardiac, 
renal,  and  hepatic  disorders,  as  well  as  rare  cases  of  angioneurotic 
edema  and  aneurysm.  But  it  is  gastric  disease  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing — with  gastric  ulcer  and  gastric  cancer.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
varieties  of  bleeding  from  gastric  ulcer.  There  is  the  bleeding  from 
acute  ulcer  and  from  chronic  ulcer.  Hemorrhage  from  acute  ulcer 
rarely  is  persistent  or  extremely  grave,  though  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Hemorrhage  from  chronic  ulcer  may  be  slight  or  over- 
whelming. The  phrase  "acute  bleeding  ulcer''  is  used,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
leading phrase,  since  it  seems  to  imply  active  hemorrhage  from  an  acute 
ulcer,  whereas  the  condition  is  more  frequently  found  to  be  an  active 
hemorrhage  from  a  chronic  ulcer.  When  the  first  evidence  of  ulcer  is  a 
sudden  hemorrhage,  however,  the  chances  are  that  the  ulcer  is  acute. 
The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  records  show  a  total  mortality  from 
stomach  hemorrhage  of  3.7  per  cent. — males,  17  per  cent.,  females,  1.27 
per  cent.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  lethal  hemorrhage  is  much  less 
common  in  the  young  than  in  the  middle  aged,  and  less  fatal  in  acute 
ulcer  than  in  chronic  ulcer.  This  3.7  per  cent,  is  a  low  mortality  from 
hemorrhage.     Other  statistics  give  the  death-rate  as  8  per  cent. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  is  an  intricate  and  interesting  ques- 
tion.     In  general  terms  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  acute  ulcer  hemor- 

»  C.  L.  iScudder,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  H)07,  vol.  clvii,  p.  321:  and  1909, 
vol.  clx,  p.  273.  GeoiTB:e  Thompson.  Surg.,  Gyn.,  and  Obs.,  1906,  vol.  iii,  p.  521. 
F.  E.  Bunts,  Surg.,  Gyn.,  and  Obs.,  1908,  vol.  vi,  p.  663. 
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rhage  may  be  subdued  by  rest  and  rectal  feeding,  while  chronic  ulcer 
hemorrhage,  though  it  may  be  allayed  for  a  time,  is  likely  to  recur  aft^ 
such  internal  treatment,  and,  therefore,  requires  a  surgical  operation 
for  its  permanent  cure.  Moreover,  in  those  rare  cases  of  hemorrhage 
which  is  persistent  and  brings  the  patient  to  a  low  ebb,  an  operation 
must  be  done  immediately  to  save  life. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  hemorrhage  from  gastric  ulcer  is  gastro- 
enterostomy. Other  methods  have  been  tried,  but  rarely  have  proved 
successful.  Excision  of  the  ulcer  or  ligation  of  the  bleeding  point  is 
not  to  be  recommended  as  routine.  Time  is  lost  by  such  measures, 
and  the  bleeding  vessel  is  not  always  found.  Gastro-enterostomy, 
by  one  of  the  methods  already  described,  is  quick  and  reasonably  safe. 
The  ulcer  is  put  at  rest,  the  bleeding  ceases  shortly,  and  convalescence 
generally  is  assured.  Some  care  in  feeding  is  required  afterward,  and 
if  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  nutrient  enemata  will  be  employed 
for  five  or  six  days.     The  same  rules  apply  to  bleeding  duodenal  ulcer. 

PERFORATION 

Perforating  peptic  ulcer,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  must  be  treated 
surgically.  Though  spontaneous  cures  are  recorded,  they  are  too  rare 
to  be  anticipated  in  any  given  case. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  perforation  are:  sudden  pain,  acute  localized 
tenderness,  a  falling  and,  later,  a  rising  temperature,  a  rapid  and  com- 
pressible pulse,  peritoneal  facies,  and  vomiting  generally.  In  other 
words,  the  sjinptoms  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  perforative  appendi- 
citis, except  that  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  commonly  located  in 
another  region.  These  cases,  if  untreated,  go  on  to  a  diffuse  peritonitis 
which  kills  the  patient. 

The  treatment  is  by  early  operation.  Recoveries  are  rare  after 
eight  hours  have  passed  without  such  treatment.  Open  the  abdomen 
through  the  right  rectus  muscle,  above  the  umbilicus.  Find  the  per- 
foration, and  sew  it  up  with  Iximbert  stitches.  Wash  out  thoroughly 
the  abdomen  with  salt  solution,  and  drain  the  wound  with  gauze. 
The  ulcer  will  heal  usually  if  death  from  peritonitis  does  not  supervene. 
In  the  after-treatment  the  semirecumbent  position  aids  drainage, 
which  should  be  supplemented  further  by  a  proper  wick  passed  into 
the  pelvis  through  a  suprapubic  stab- wound. 

DISTORTION  OF  THE  STOMACH 

Distortion  of  the  stomach  (hour-glass  stomach)  may  be  regarded 
as  an  analogue  of  pyloric  stenosis.  In  other  words,  the  conditions 
which  cause  pyloric  stenosis  may  exist  elsewhere  in  the  stomach  and 
may  narrow  its  liinion.  There  may  be  one  or  more  constricting  cica- 
trices, so  that  the  stomach  is  thrown  into  two  or  more  pouches. 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  many  cases  of  hour-glass  stomach 
are  congenital.  Further  study  convinces  us  that  congenital  hour- 
glass stomach  is  ran»,  if,  indeed,  it  exists  at  all.     Most  of  the  cases 
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investigated  show  that  the  deformity  is  due  to  cicatrices  following  an 
ulcerative  process. 

The  symptoms  are  prolonged  ''dyspepsia,"  pain  and  tenderness, 
pain  relieved  by  vomiting  and  malnutrition,  frequently  associated  with 
pronounced  nervous  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Sundry  maneuvers  are  advocated  for 
demonstrating  and  making  prominent  the  various  pouches.  Wash  out 
the  stomach  until  the  water  returns  clear.  If  a  gush  of  foul  fluid  follows 
lat«r,  it  comes  from  a  probable  second  pouch.  Another  test  advocated 
by  Moynihan  is  to  map  out  the  stomach  resonance  and  then  give  a 
Seidlitz  powder  in  two  portions;  after  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  an 
enormous  increase  of  resonance  will  be  found  in  the  upper  pouch  of  the 
stomach.  Later,  the  lower  pouch  will  become  distended.  In  spite 
of  such  ingenious  tests,  hour-glass  stomach  is  often  overlooked  until  it  is 
revealed  by  operation  or  at  autopsy. 

The  treatment  for  hour-glass  stomach,  like  the  treatment  of  pyloric 
stenosiS;  is  palliative  or  operative.  We  need  not  consider  palliation 
here.  Operation  generally  cures.  There  are  two  excellent  methods. 
If  the  cicatricial  tissue  be  not  too  abundant,  a  gastrogastrostomy  may  be 
done  by  Finney's  method,  or  by  overlapping  and  forming  an  anastomosis 
between  pouches.  In  other  cases,  where  the  distortion  and  surround- 
ing adhesions  are  extensive,  gastro-enterostomy  may  be  necessary,  and 
in  such  case  the  surgeon  must  form  an  anastomosis  between  the  jejunum 
and  each  stomach  pouch. 

GASTRIC  ADHESIONS 

Gastric  adhesions  are  a  frequent  complication  of  gastric  ulcer. 
They  are  present  in  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  all  ulcer  cases,  and  are  a 
common  cause  of  distressing  symptoms.  They  distort  the  stomach; 
they  fix  it  in  abnormal  positions;  they  delay  its  motility,  and  they 
interfere  with  the  action  of  neighboring  organs.  Frequently  they  are 
accompanied  by  suppuration  and  burrowing  fistula^. 

They  are  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  gastric  ulcer, — 
the  most  serious  forms  of  adhesions, — or  to  a  peritonitis  spreading  to 
the  epigastrium  from  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen — perhaps  from  the 
appendix  or  Fallopian  tube.  An  inflamed  gall-bladder  may  become 
adherent  to  the  stomach  and  a  gastrocystic  fistula  form.  In  like  manner 
fistul^e  may  connect  the  stomach  with  the  transverse  colon,  the  duo- 
denum, or  the  pancreas. 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  adhesions,  or  perigastritis,  are  as  manifold 
as  are  the  pathologic  conditions,  and  the  symptoms  are  extremely 
puzzling.  Nearly  always  there  are  "dyspepsia,"  indefinite  pain,  and 
occasional  vomiting.  The  chemic  output  of  the  stomach  may  be 
interfered  with,  and  digestion  may  be  long  delayed.  Sometimes  bile 
is  vomited;  sometimes  there  are  recurring  attacks  of  intense  colic. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  gastric  adhesions,  granted  the  patient 
comes  to  surgery,  is  often  difficult.  If  the  adhesions  are  light  and 
easily  broken  down,  permanent  relief  may  follow  their  separation. 

10 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  heavy  bands,  with  fistulae  and  involvement  of 
other  organs,  exist;  the  best  treatment  is  gastro-enterostomy  to  facilitate 
stomach  drainage. 

GASTRIC  TETANY 

Gastric  tetany  is  occasionally  seen,  but  is  more  often  overlooked. 
In  every  case  of  tetany  one  should  think  of  the  possibility  of  p^'loric 
obstruction.  Gastric  irritation  is  a  common  cause  of  convulsions  in 
children;  it  may  cause  convulsions  in  adults,  and  such  tetany  is  some- 
times associated  with  pyloric  stenosis.  The  spasms  are  due  probably 
to  the  absorption  of  some  poison  from  the  dilated  stomach,  with  an 
associated  painful  contraction  of  the  pylorus. 

The  treatment  is  directed  at  first  toward  relief  of  the  stomach  by 
lavage  or  induced  vomiting.  Often  lavage  is  difficult  or  impossible 
because  the  attempt  to  pass  a  stomach-tube  excites  renewed  spasms. 
Permanent  cure  may  be  obtained  by  Finney's  operation  or  by  gastro- 
enterostomy. 

GASTRIC  CIRRHOSIS 

Gastric  cirrhosis  deserves  mention,  though  it  is  a  rare  condition. 
The  disease  is  chronic,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  ulcer 
or  cancer.  The  stomach-wall  is  found  thickened,  often  seared  and 
stenosed,  and  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  long-standing  ulcer, 
except  that  the  vomiting  is  small  in  amount.  Patients  die  of  the 
disease  unless  relieved  by  operation.  Gastro-enterostomy  has  improved 
the  condition,  though  the  reason  for  such  improvement  is  not  im- 
mediately apparent.  At  least  one  operation  of  total  gastrectomy  for 
this  disease  has  been  reported.^ 

SPASM  OF  THE  PYLORUS 

Spasm  of  the  pylorus  (Reichmann's  disease)  is  a  rare  condition 
when  uniissociated  with  ()])vious  pathologic  changes.  It  is  said  to  be 
due  to  gastric  hyperchlorhydria.  Often  it  will  be  relieved  by  lavage 
and  dieting.  Shoukl  these  fail,  Fimiey's  operation  is  a  rational  method 
of  cure, 

GASTROPTOSIS 

Gastroptosis,  or  dislocation  downward  of  the  stomach,  is  commonly 
associated  with  dislocation  of  the  colon  and  right  kidney.  The  pro- 
lapsed stomach  is  often  dilated  also,  since  dragging  on  the  fixed  pylorus 
kinks  and  narrows  the  gastric  outlet.  The  greater  curvature  may  be 
found  on  a  level  with  the  navel,  or  as  low  as  the  pubes  even,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  ptosis  is  confirmed  by  dilating  the  stomach  with  air  or 
water,  and  finding  its  upper  border  low  in  the  epigastrium.  In  such 
case  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  may  be  felt  easily  in  the  epigastrium. 

In  addition  to  such  general  treatment  as  I  shall  describe  when  deal- 
ing with  visceral  ptosis  as  a  whole  one  may  practise  a  variety  of  surgi- 

*  B.  0.  A.  Moynihan,  Lancot,  August  12,  1911. 
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cal  procedures  for  the  prolapsed  stomach.  I  have  been  satisfied  in 
two  cases  with  Beyea's  operation  of  reefing  the  gastrohepatie  omentum, 
while  an  independent  or  supplementary  gastro-enterostomy  is  of  value 
also.  In  two  other  cases  of  gastroptosis  with  dilatation  I  have  found 
Finney's  pyloroplasty  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

STENOSIS  OF  THE  PYLORUS 

Hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  a  condition  occasionally  seen 
at  autopsy  and  upon  the  operating  table.  It  is  associated  with  gas- 
trectasisy  but  there  is  no  connective-tissue  development.  Micro- 
scopically, the  condition  is  found  to  be  hypertrophy  of  the  muscularis 
and  submucosa  of  the  pylorus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of 
these  cases  may  be  congenital,  as  the  same  condition  is  found  also  in 
infants. 

Treatment  is  by  Finney's  operation  or  by  gastro-enterostomy. 

FOREIGN  BODIES 

Foreign  bodies  may  pass  through  the  esophagus  and  lodge  in  the 
stomach,  though  commonly,  if  they  pass  the  cardia,  they  escape  through 
the  pylorus.  The  victims  of  this  accident  are  generally  children,  insane 
persons,  or  drunkards.  One  sees  lodged  in  the  stomach  such  articles 
as  pins,  safety-pins,  shot,  coins,  plates  of  false  teeth,  hat-pins,  pebbles, 
masses  of  hair,  nails,  screws,  pieces  of  broken  glass,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
a  juggler,  I  have  seen  incredible  numbers  of  metallic  objects  removed 
from  the  stomach.  Dr.  T.  F.  Harrington,  of  Boston,  tells  me  that  he 
saw  a  soldier,  returned  from  the  Spanish  War,  who  was  treated  for 
sundry  wasting  diseases  without  avail;  at  the  end,  in  a  fatal  and  only 
hemorrhage,  the  man  vomited  a  lizard.  If  the  foreign  bodies  do  not 
pass,  they  may  remain  indefinitely  in  the  stomach  or  may  give  rise 
to  pain,  vomiting,  and  other  ''  dyspeptic ''  symptoms.  They  may  cause 
ulcer;  they  may  perforate  the  stomach.  Most  of  these  objects  may  be 
encouraged  to  pass  on  with  the  fecal  stream,  but  cathartics  should 
never  be  employed.  Our  endeavor  is  to  incrust  the  foreign  body  with 
some  non-irritating  food,  so  as  to  prevent  its  perforating  the  viscera 
or  doing  other  damage.  Ciive  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk  or  Indian-meal 
mush,  or  mashed  potatoes,  for  several  days,  and  follow  this  with  a  mild 
laxative.  In  rare  cases,  when  there  has  been  long-standing  retention 
of  the  foreign  body  or  evidence  of  perforation,  one  must  operate. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  colleague  cut  down  upon  a  stomach  from  which 
an  eight-inch  hat-pin  protruded  and  penetrated  the  liver.  The  head 
of  the  hat-pin  prevented  the  pin's  complete  exit  from  the  stomach. 

CANCER 

Cancer,  next  to  ulcer,  is  the  disease  of  the  stomach  which  interests 
us  most.  Gastric  cancer  is  extremely  common.  According  to  the 
figures  of  von  Mikulicz  and  Mayo,  one-third  of  all  cancers  are  foimd 
in  the  stomach.     We  were  formerly  told  that  it  is  a  disease  of  sudden 
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onset,  coming  on  often  in  iwrsons  of  preWously  good  health  and  str 
digestion.  On  the  contrary,  we  l>plieve  to-day  that  cancer  frequently 
veloixs  at  the  end  of  a  long  course  of  "dyspepsia,"  Iwing  implantwl  u 
ulcer  or  the  sequeUe  of  ulcer.  C'onipet^'nt  writers  go  so  far  a"  to  say  ■ 
about  70  per  cent.'  of  all  cases  of  gastric  carcinoma  may  be  traced  to 
existing  ulcer.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  nearly  always  primary,  tl 
gastric  ulcers  which  arc  secondary  being  traceable  usually  to  priu 
etfojihagf^ai  cancer.  Metastases  from  gastric  cancer  are  founil  in 
lymph-nodes,  along  the  lesser  curvature,  in  the  liver,  in  the  panel 


Fip.  7:1.— Lymphatics  of  tlip  stomach. 

and  in  other  mort?  distant  organs.  liear  in  mind  that  enlarged  : 
aloii^  tin;  greater  curvatuii'  suggi^st  jjyloric  uli-er,  while  enlarged  : 
along  the  lesser  curvatuiv  suggest  pyloric  cancer.  The  locati 
cancer  in  the  stomach  is  in  the  pyloric  ivgi[>n  in  about  70  jier  ce 
the  ca.-»es;  on  the  poslcrior  surface  in  alwiit  -1  per  cent.;  can 
per  cent.:  greater  curvatui-c.  1  jier  cent.:  anterior  surface.  .'!  ]»er 
fundus,  10  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  men  tii  women  is  about  as  7  is 
The  common  vjiriet ies  of  gastric  cancer  are  the  cylindric- 
adenocan-innma  and  the  encejihaloirt  or  medidlary  carcinoma; 
in  frequency  is  scirrhus,  an<l  then  colloid  cancer. 

'  tt.  C.  -MacCurly,  Siirj:.,  Gyn.,  iiixl  Otwt..  M;iy.  1910,  p.  449,  etc 
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Marked  gastric  changes  take  place  in  the  presence  of  cancer,  depend- 
ing upon  the  location  of  the  disease.  When  the  cancer  is  at  the  pylorus, 
it  causes  a  thickening  of  the  stomach-wall  in  the  pyloric  region  and  a 
gradual  closing  of  the  outlet,  associated  first  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
fundus  and  then  with  its  dilatation.  When  the  cancer  is  not  at  the 
pylorus,  it  may  involve  considerable  areas  of  the  gastric  wall  and  cause 
marked  deformity  and  crippling  of  the  organ,  with  frequent  adhesions 
to  the  neighboring  structures  and  direct  extension  of  the  disease  to 
those  structures.  Perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  followed  by 
a  diffuse  peritonitis,  is  a  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

In  regard  to  metastases,  remember  that  in  from  4  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  no  metastasis  has  been  found,  the  enlarged  nodes  present 
being  shown  to  be  hyperplastic  merely;  that  the  fundus  is  rarely  the 
seat  of  carcinoma,  and  that  its  lymphatic  nodes  seldom  arc  involved. 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  cancer  arc  either  latent  or  pronounced. 
In  a  great  many  cases  we  hear  a  story  of  long-continued  "dyspepsia" 
merely,  with  a  certain  amount  of  heartburn,  distaste  for  food,  especially 
for  meat,  and  sometimes  a  craving  for  highly  spiced  food.  Such  symp- 
toms may  exist  for  many  months  without  exciting  the  patient^s  suspi- 
cions. There  is  generally  an  associated  loss  of  weight  and  strength, 
with  anemia,  and  possibly  an  irregular  temperature,  with  occasional 
chills.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  de- 
creased or  lacking  in  the  stomach-contents,  while  lactic  acid  and  putre- 
factive organisms  are  found;  blood  in  abundance  or  in  mere  traces 
may  be  present,  and  late  in  the  disease  the  Oppler-Boas  bacillus  (a  club- 
shaped  organism).  Indican  is  often  increased  hi  the  urine,  and  in  about 
one-third  of  the  cases  there  is  albuminuria  with  casts.  Frequently  there 
is  edema  of  the  feet  and  legs  and  of  the  abdominal  wall  even.  The 
bowels  are  nearly  always  const  ij)ate(l. 

In  marked  cases  pain,  hemorrhage,  and  vomiting  are  the  impor- 
tant symptoms,  though  all  these  symptoms  may  be  absent  throughout 
the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  extremely  difficult  in  its 
early  stages.  But,  given  a  patient  of  middle  age,  with  prolonged 
''dyspepsia,"  distaste  for  food,  occasional  attacks  of  epigastric  pain, 
and  wasting,  one  should  suspect  cancer.  If  to  these  symptoms  bloody 
vomiting  be  added,  and  if  a  mass  can  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer  is  almost  assured.  But  we  nmst  not  wait  for  these 
late  manifestations  in  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  If  we  are  in 
doubt,  and  if  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  a  rapid  exploration 
should  be  undertaken  early  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition. 

Treatment. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  surgical  disease,  as  is 
cancer  elsewhere.  No  so-called  medical  treatment  avails  for  a  cure. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  patient  antl  his  friends  prefer  mild  measures 
and  a  waiting  for  death.  That  is  at  their  own  discretion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  cases  of  advanced  cancer  are  incurable  by  surgery, 
and  the  kinder  course  is  palliation,  but  accumulating  experience  shows 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  gastric  cancer,  extirpation  of  the  disease,  by 
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ft  competent  surgeon,  will  cure  a  goodly  proportion  of  patients,  or, 
more  often,  will  postpone  for  years  the  inevitable  end.  It  was  formerly 
said  that  the  finding  of  a  tumor  contraindicated  gastrectomy.  On 
the  contrary',  the  finding  of  a  tumor  may  be  cause  for  hope  from  gas- 
trectomy. A  small  tumor  of  the  anterior  pyloric  region  may  be  felt 
and  excised  and  the  patient  recover,  while  a  large  and  extensive  growth 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  run  its  course,  without  detec- 
tion, to  a  fatal  termination. 

Should  the  patient  elect  to  have  no  operation  done,  we  must  strive 
to  make  him  comfortable  with  gastric  lavage;  with  small  and  frequent 
feedings  of  easily  digested  fo"d,  especially  milk;  with  gradually  asccnd- 


ilg.  75. — VeBsels  ligated  and  lymphatic  dissection  completed  (W.  J.  Mayo). 

ing  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  lodin  (beginning  with  5  minims) ; 
nith  morphin  for  pain;  and  with  other  icnicdics  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  arise.  The  sj'mptoms  vary  with  the  location  of  the  disease. 
Cancer  of  the  fundus  may  cause  no  syniptonia  other  than  anorexia, 
vasting,  and  debility;  cancer  of  the  pylonis  may  cause  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms — intolerable  pain,  vomiting,  and  constitutional 
exhaustion  leading  to  early  death.  In  such  cases  the  physician  is 
driven  to  the  constant  use  of  morphin. 

There  are  operations  other  than  gastrectomy  for  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  There  arc  radical  operations  and  palliative  operations,  and 
the  choice  depends  upon  the  site  and  extent  of  the  disease.     We  excise 
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cancer  of  the  stomach  when  the  growth  is  »inall,  the  l>inphatic  connec- 
tions but  slightly  involved,  and  when  no  metastaflU  exists-  We  perfonn 
palliative  operations  to  relieve  impending  starvation,  and  for  pain  and 
vomiting.  The  radical  operations  are  pylorectomy,  partial  gastrectomy, 
and  total  gastrectomy;  and  the  difficulties  of  these  operations  are  in 
tiui  same  order.  Practically,  however,  a  mere  pylorectomy  is  of  little 
service  in  cancer,  becau*?  it  is  not  radical  enough.  Partial  gastrectomy 
is  the  more  common  and  satisfactory  o]>cration.  The  mortality  varies 
between  W  and  .50  jser  cent.,  but  as  we  are  getting  these  cancer  cases 
earlier,  we  are  se<'uring  a  lower  operative  mortality  and  an  incrtaang 
number  of  permanent  cures.  The  accompanying  cuts  (Figs.  74-77) 
illustrate  the  oiKration  which  I  have  been  using.  It  b  the  operation 
described  and  advocated  by  \V.  J.  Mayo  in  ItXU. 


Open  the  abdomen  through  the  right  rectus  muwle,  and  turn  out 
the  stomach  ami  omentum.  Tie  olT  the  gastn)hepatic  omentum  dose 
to  the  liver,  thus  (ij)eniug  widely  the  lesser  omental  cavity  and  mobiliz- 
ing the  pylorus.  Pack  off  with  gauze  the  entire  area  esijoscd.  Then  tie 
the  four  important  arteries,  two  above  the  ."fomach  and  two  below  it. 
The  gastric  aileri-  is  best  secuMil  at  once  by  double  ligature  where  it 
joins  the  lesser  curvature,  aliout  an  inch  lieliiw  the  canlia.     The  superior 
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pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic,  ia  tied  just  above  the  pylorus. 
To  get  at  the  two  lower  vessels,  pass  the  left  hand  into  the  lesser  cavity 
behind  the  pylorus,  find  the  gastrocolic  omentum,  and  raise  it  from 
the  transverse  mesocolon;  then  isolate  and  secure  from  the  front  the 
right  gastro-^piploic  arterj-.  Next  tic  the  left  gastro-epiploic  artery 
at  a  suitable  point  on  the  greater  curvature,  and  tie  in  sections  and  cut 
sway  the  gastrocolic  omentum,  taking  great  care  not  to  interfere  with 
the  middle  eohc  arterj%  which  runs  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

It  ia  a  simple  matter  now  to  rcmo\'c  a  portion  of  the  stomach: 
double  clamp  the  duodenum,  and  divide  it  with  the  cautery  between 
the  clamps.  Then  turn  in  the  distal  stump  of  duodenum.  Cut  off  the 
superior  portion  of  the  stomach  in  much  the  same  fashion,  thus:  grasp 
the  viscus  with  a  rubber-guardetl  holding  clamp,  and  about  half  an 
inch  below  it  place  a  strong  biting-i'lani|).  to  prevent  leakage.  Then 
cut  off  with  the  cautery  the  stomach  between  the  two  clamps  and  turn 


Fi)t.   77.— Restoration  of  (Eiistro-intpstinal   conlinuily  by   an  anterior  gasti 
onleroBlomy,  which  may  bo  UHtii  in  place  of  the  posterior  operation  when  the 
ing  stomach  pouch  is  very  small  (W.  J.  Muyo). 

in  the  gastric  stump.  "We  have  now  an  isolated  stomach  pouch  and 
an  isolated  intestine  to  be  connected.  A'arious  methods  of  making 
this  connection  have  been  devi.sed.  The  so-called  Billroth's  first  method 
consists  in  uniting  the  stump  of  duodenum  with  the  lower  angle  of  the 
gastric  stump,  but  this  method  forms  an  insecure  joint  and  is  now  little 
used,     Kocher  inserts  the  duodenal  stump  into  the  posterior  wall  of 
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the  stomach — an  excellent  procedure.  Billroth's  second  metht 
method  employed  by  Mayo — consists  in  performing  gastrojejunc 
With  a  little  practice,  and  in  case  the  stomach  is  freely  m 
one  may  perform  the  whole  operation  of  gastrectomy  rapidly,  i 
shock  is  less  than  one  might  expect.  In  fairly  vii?orous  patie 
action  from  the  operation  is  rapid.  After  three  days  of  rectal 
careful  liquid  nourishment  may  be  pven  by  mouth,  and  by  the 
two  weeks  a  fairly  full  diet  with  caution  may  be  prescribed. 


Vig.  7S.— Gajiirr 


— AVitzel's  methoii  (Keen's  Sunrcry). 


piilicntr;  should  be  instructe<i,  however,  that  thoy  must  never  i 
fullv  their   vigorous  appetites,   and  should   alwaj's  follow  a 
dietary. 

Heniovai  of  the  whole  stonmt'h,  with  a  mortality  of  alxtut 
cent.,  has  been  performed  some  GO  times,  So  far  as  the  latest  st 
go,  it  apjwiirs  that  about  lo  i>er  cent,  of  the  cases  have  beer 
for  four  or  more  years.  \V.  J.  Maj'o  writes  of  this  operation  in  1 
clinic:  "The  mortality  h:Ls  been  high,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
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of  a  patient  remaining  well  five  years."  The  patients,  if  they  survive 
the  operation,  show  a  surprising  increase  in  weight  and  strength,  and 
get  along  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  so  far  as  their  digestions  are 
concerned. 

There  are  two  commonly  recognized  palliative  operations  for  cancer 
of  the  stomach — gastro-e?iterostomy  and  gastrostomy.  The  mortality 
from  gastro-enterostomy  for  malignant  disease  is  higher  than  the  mor- 
tality from  gastrectomy  even — not  that  gastrectomy  is  a  less  severe 


Fig.  70. — Feeding  by  pastroHtomy. 

operation,  but  because  gastro-cntcrnstomy  is  performed  in  the  more 
grave  and  hopeless  cases,  on  persons  preatly  reduced  and  with  low 
resisting  powers.  Gastro-enterostomy  is  applicable  to  patients  suffer- 
ing from  pyloric  obstruction,  and  to  those  only.  When  the  cancer  is 
in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  the  pylonis  is  not  involved,  gastro- 
enterostomy is  useless,  (iastro-enterostomy  is  a  makeshift  at  the 
best.  Frequently,  after  submitting  to  it,  patients  improve  for  a  time 
and  are  greatly  more  comfortable  than  before.  They  gain  in  strength, 
flesh,  and  vigor,  and  may  get  about  their  work.  The  average  length 
of  life  after  gastro-enterostomy  for  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  fourteen 
months.  In  advanced  cancer  cases,  with  their  e\tensi\'c  and  crippling 
adhesions,  posterior  gastro-enterostomy  rarely  is  applicable.  The 
routine  operation  is  anterior  gastro-enterostomy,  performed  by  suture. 
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Gastrostomy,  or  sometimes  jejunostomy,  is  used  in  the  case  of  extensiye 
cancer  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  or  when  the  cardia  is  obstructed 
by  disease.  The  purpose  of  the  operation  is  palliation  merely,  in  orda* 
to  ward  off  starvation.  It  has  no  effect  on  pain  or  vomiting  except  in 
so  far  as  it  removes  irritating  food  from  the  immediate  neighboriiood 
of  the  growth. 

The  viscus  to  be  opened  is  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  and  a  rubber  tube 
or  catheter  is  inserted,  after  the  manner  of  Kader  or  Witzel.  The 
viscus  is  then  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  tube  is  left  pro- 
truding. Through  the  tube  food  is  introduced  at  will.  After  two 
weeks  the  tube  may  be  removed  permanently.  A  fistulous  tract  is  left 
through  which  a  tube  may  be  reinserted  and  food  poured  in  at  any 
time.  The  nature  of  the  operation,  if  performed  correctly,  is  such  that 
a  valve-like  obstruc^tion  exists  in  the  fistula,  and  the  stomach-contents 
are  retained  by  the  closed  valve  between  feedings.  By  means  of  this 
operation  a  patient^s  life  may  be  prolonged  many  months. 

Besides  cancer,  the  stomach  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  other  tumon, 
both  malignant  and  benign.  Benign  tumors  make  little  trouble  imlesB 
they  obstruct  the  pyloric  outlet,  and  they  need  not  concern  us  further. 
They  are  rare.  Of  the  other  malignant  tumors,  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance is  sarcoma  of  the  stomach. 

SARCOMA  OF  THE  STOMACH 

This  disease  has  all  the  clinical  characteristics  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  and  cannot  with  certainty  be  differentiated  from  it.  Ana- 
tomically, it  is  found  at  the  pylorus  less  frequently  than  is  cancer — 
that  is  to  say,  about  one-fourth  of  the  sarcomata  are  pyloric.  Generally, 
sarcoma  involves  the  posterior  wall  and  the  greater  curvature,  arising 
in  the  submucous  coat.  Whereas  cancer  is  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women,  sarcoma  is  equally  conmion  in  both.  It  grows  to  a  large 
size  often  b(»fore  killing  the  patient,  and  the  tumor  may  be  seen  actually 
distending  the  abdominal  wall.  Hemorrhage  is  not  common;  pyloric 
stenosis  is  not  common;  metastases  are  rare.  The  disease  is  rapid,  and 
usually  kills  in  from  ten  to  eleven  months. 

The  only  treatment  is  b}'  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  cancer — 
gastrectomy  or  gastro-enterostomy. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  STOMACH 

Wounds  of  the  stomach  have  been  considered  already  in  part  under 
the  captions  Wounds  of  the  Intestines  and  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stom- 
ach. The  history  of  the  injury  often  gives  little  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  visceral  lesion.  Damage  is  inflicted  by  blows,  crushes,  and 
penetrating  missiles  or  stab-wounds.  The  stomach  is  rarely  ruptured 
by  blows  or  crushes.  The  commonest  injuries  are  bullet-wounds  and 
stab-wounds.  The  stomach  differs  from  the  intestines  in  being  a 
thicker-walled  organ,  with   muscular  layei*s  so  arranged  that  they  are 
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less  liable  to  allow  the  escape  of  gastric  contents  than  is  the  intestinal 
wall  to  allow  the  feces  to  escape. 

The  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  stomach  are:  acute  localized  pain, 
vomiting, — sometimes  bloody, — and  collapse,  with  rapid  pulse  and  a 
falling,  followed  by  a  rising,  temperature.  Later  the  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  supervene.  The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  for  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  stomach  may  exist  without  obvious  striking  symptoms. 

The  treatment  is  immediate  exploration  and  repair  of  the  damaged 
organ.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  is  the  surgeon\s  duty  to  explore.  The 
stomach  must  be  sewed  up  with  two  rows  of  I^mbert  stitches,  the 
abdomen  thoroughly  flushed  with  warm  salt  solution,  and  drainage 
established  at  the  site  of  injury  and  above  the  pubes.  If  convalescence 
proceeds,  the  patient  should  be  nourished  by  nutrient  enemata  for  five 
days  at  least. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  and  lesions  of  the  stomach  alreadv  dis- 
cussed,  there  are  numerous  rare  conditions  and  borderland  diseases 
with  which  the  surgeon  may  occasionally  have  to  deal.  Such  are  sundry 
forms  of  mflammation,  curious  tumors,  tuberculosis,  and  8>'philis. 
The  writers  on  internal  medicine  deal  with  these  matters.  I  refer  the 
reader  to  such  treatises  as  those  of  Nothnagel,  Osier,  Wood,  Fitz,  and 
the  larger  systems  of  surgery. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  LIVER  AND  BILE-PASSAGES 

The  Liver 

In  general  terms  it  is  convenient  for  the  surgeon  to  regard  the 
as  an  accessory  digestive  organ — accessory  to  the  stomach  an< 
testines.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  by  far  the 
important  portion,  surgically,  of  the  liver  apparatus  is  the  syste 
ducts  connecting  the  liver  with  the  bowel.  Kot  that  the  liver  in 
is  devoid  of  surgical  interest,  but  such  interest  is  infrequent  com] 
with  interest  in  the  bile-passages.  Though  diseases  of  the  live 
common  in  the  experience  of  the  internist,  it  is  an  unfortunate 


Fig.  80. — Relations  of  liver. 

that,  as  yet,  surgical  therapeutics  has  found  small  place  in  the 
field  of  the  liver  proper. 

There  are  certain  liver  lesions  which  have  always  belonged 
surgeon,  and  lately  two  or  three  other  diseases  of  that  organ  hav 
added  to  thi,-;  list.  Abscesses,  traumatic  injuries,  cysts,  and  t 
are  the  most  important  of  the  lesions  of  the  liver,  long  recogni 
surgical.     Lately,  the  surgeon  has  treated  cirrhosis  and  ptosis. 

Remember  how  the  right  lobe  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  liver 
the  loft  lobe  stretches  out  to  the  left  across  the  epigastrium;  h( 
broad  suspensory  ligament,  with  its  round  ligament  coming  uj 
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the  navel,  lies  between  the  lobes;  how  the  lower  posterior  portion  of 
the  right  lobe  is  uncovered  of  peritoneum;  how  the  small  quadrate 
lobe  appears  in  the  midst  on  the  under  surface,  with  the  gall-bladder 
lying  between  it  and  the  right  lobe,  while  at  its  base  lie  the  ducts,  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  artery.  Normally,  the  liver  is  quite 
movable.  It  may  be  tipped  up  with  the  costal  cartilages.  Nick  the 
suspensory  ligament  with  the  round  ligament,  and  you  may  pull  the 
liver  down. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER 

Abscess  of  the  liver  has  gained  interest  for  American  surgeons 
within  the  past  fifteen  years,  because  such  abscesses  are  common  among 
white  men  in  the  tropics.  Our  military  surgeons  are  treating  tropical 
abscess  in  the  Islands,  and  frequent  cases  find  their  way  to  the  States. 
These  tropical  abscesses  are  usually  single.  They  vary  in  size,  but  may 
involve  a  whole  lobe.  Organisms  from  the  intestines  enter  the  portal 
circulation,  and  dysentery  is  the  primary  disease.  Many  observers 
have  found  the  ameba  of  dysentery  in  the  pus  of  these  liver  abscesses. 
Hepatic  abscess  sometimes  follows  malaria,  influenza,  yellow  fever,  and 
typhoid.  Henry  Jackson,  in  a  r^sum6  of  17  cases  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  found  that  10  of  his  list  were  due  directly  to  a  concurrent  appen- 
dicitis— an  important  observation  of  many  other  writers  also.  There- 
fore, staphylococci  and  streptococci  are  found  in  the  pus,  while,  among 
other  agents,  are  coccidia,  the  ray-fungi  of  actinomycosis,  and  rarely 
tubercle  bacilli.  A  syphilitic  gumma  may  suppurate,  and  secondary 
abscesses  due  to  echinococcus  and  cholangitis  occasionally  are  found. 
Moreover,  these  abscesses  may  be  metastatic  and  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  pyemia. 

The  course  of  hepatic  abscess  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  infection. 
Tropical  abscess  grows  slowly;  infections  from  the  appendix  progress 
rapidly.  In  general,  the  pyogenic  organisms  produce  much  more 
acute  inflammations  than  do  the  other  and  more  uncommon  forms. 

The  symptoms  of  liver  abscess  var>'  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
infection.  The  disease  may  run  its  course  without  symptoms.  Charac- 
teristic fever,  pain,  tumor,  and  enlarged  liver  rarely  are  present.  The 
patient  becomes  sallow  and  emaciated,  and  lies  in  a  doubled-up  position. 
There  is  seldom  any  jaundice  of  moment.  If  the  abscess  is  near  the 
liver  surface,  it  may  cause  protnision  of  the  skin.  If  it  is  in  the  center 
of  the  liver,  it  remains  inconspicuous.  Of  course,  rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  ca\nty  or  into  adjoining  organs  will  set  up  additional  symp- 
toms of  greater  or  less  gravity,  depending  on  the  locality  thus  invaded. 
None  of  the  classic  signs  of  abscess  are  to  be  looked  for  or  relied  upon. 
Fever  and  a  high-tension,  rapid  pulse  may  or  may  not  be  present.  I 
have  found  the  leukocytosis  varying  from  7000  to  40,000.  Tenderness 
is  generally  absent. 

The  diagnosis  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  often.  The  condi- 
tion may  simulate  manifold  disorders,  such  as  pleurisy,  subphrenic 
abscess,  disease  of  the  bile-passages,  gastric  ulcer,  pyonephrosis,  pan- 
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creatitia,  or  any  other  of  the  complex  conditions  seen  in  the  associated 
neighboring  organs.  Aspiration  may  fail  to  detect  pus  which  is  present, 
but  do  not  aspirate  for  diagnosis.  It  is  a  risky  and  inconclusive  maneu- 
ver. As  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  an  cxploratorj-  incision  is  Justifia- 
ble and  generally  advisable  in  these  obscure  cases  of  suspected  hepatie 
abscess.  Operate  to  make  the  diagnosis,  and  complete  the  operation 
to  establi.sh  proper  treatment. 

Accordingly,  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  operati%-e 
except  in  the  earlj-  stages  of  a  sii|>p\irntive  hepatitis.  Two  methods 
of  operation  have  bei'n  recommended:  complete  operation  at  one 
sitting  and  operation  in  two  stages — I  prefer  the  former.  Open  dovn 
upon  the  suspected  region,  wall  off  the  liver  with  gauze,  ojien,  wash 
out,  and  drain  the  abscess.  If  the  liver  has  l>ecomc  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  the  operation  is  by  so  much  the  easier.  Operation 
in  two  stages  consists,  first,  in  exposing  the  suspected  area  and  stitching 
the  paiietal  peritoneum  to  the  liver  uiiout  the  lesion.  Then,  after  ten 
days,  adhesions  will  have  formed,  when  the  abscess  may  be  opened. 
Under  the  conditions  of  modem  technic  this  cumbersome  procedure  is 
sell  lorn  necessary. 

In  the  (^ase  of  actinomycosis,  as  with  actinomycosis  elsewhere,  fol- 
low the  operation  with  medication  by  cojiper  sulphate  or  potassium 
iodid. 

CYSTS  OF  THE  LIVER 

Cysts  of  the  liver  are  variously  tlescribed  by  writers,  but  you  will 
find  in  practice  that  the  echiiiococcus  cyst  alone  is  important.  It  is  due 
to  the  Taenia  echinococcus,  a  tape-worm  of  4  joints,  measuring  about 
0,2  inch.     This  parasite  is  found  in  the  duodenum  of  ilogs  and  a  few 


Fig.  81. — Diagram  of  cyst  of  liver. 

other  domestic  animals.  The  embn,-o  finds  its  way  into  the  human 
liver  and  develops  slowly.  It  is  found  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of 
connective  tis.sue,  within  which  is  the  cuticle  of  the  cyst,  lined  with 
parenchyma,  from  the  cells  of  which  develop  the  scolices  or  heads  of  the 
tape-womifi.  These  scolic<'s  have  suckers  surrounded  by  booklets. 
The  fully  developed  scolices  are  detached  from  the  membrane  and  float 
fR-e  in  the  cavity  of  the  cy.-*t.  whiih  contains  a  clear  fluid,  nearly  coloi^ 
less.     These  cysts  may  exist  undiscovered  for  years.     They  grow  slowly, 
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and  may  never  cause  symptoms,  unless,  from  their  size,  they  distend 
the  liver,  press  upon  neighboring  organs,  and  rupture  or  become  in- 
fected. 

So  the  symptoms  vary  as  much  as  do  the  symptoms  of  liver  ab- 
scess. When  the  tumor  is  small  and  deep,  it  is  unrecognized.  When  it 
is  recognized,  it  appears  connected  with  the  liver,  rounded,  smooth,  and 
elastic.  Sometimes  it  causes  pain;  it  moves  with  respiration.  If  it 
suppurate,  it  will  have  the  characteristics,  or  lack  of  characteristics, 
of  hepatic  abscess.  On  such  indefinite  evidence  the  diagnosis  must  be 
made. 

The  treatment  is  like  that  for  abscess,  and  exploratory  operation 
oft^n  is  needed  both  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  and  to  relieve  the  condi- 
tion. The  conservative  method  is  to  evacuate  the  fluid  and  other 
contents,  to  break  up  supplementary  or  "daughter  cysts,''  which  are 
frequently  found,  and  to  pack  the  wound,  leaving  it  to  heal  by  granula- 
tion— a  slow  process,  requiring  weeks  or  months.  A  more  radical, 
bloody,  and  somewhat  dangerous  method  is  to  enucleate  the  cyst  with 
curet  or  cautery.  If  successful,  this  method  is  followed  by  healing 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  One  might  discuss  at  length  methods  of  open- 
ing down  upon  these  liver  cysts.  Generally,  they  may  be  approached 
through  an  abdominal  incision.  Sometimes  one  must  remove  the  lower 
costal  cartilages  and  ribs,  pack  off  the  pleural  cavity,  and  enter  through 
the  diaphrag^. 

In  all  cases  the  after-treatment  must  be  pursued  energetically  with 
local  irrigations  and  packing  and  by  general  sustaining  treatment. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  LIVER 

Injuries  to  the  liver  are  common  in  military  and  railway  surgerj'. 
Ruptures  and  penetrating  wounds  frequently  are  seen.  The  right 
lobe  most  often  is  ruptured,  and  the  tear  may  be  slight  or  extensive. 
Lacerations  of  this  gland  are  often  wide,  because  it  is  inelastic.  These 
cases  are  dangerous,  and  the  mortality  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  under 
the  most  favoring  circumstances.  Most  of  the  patients  who  die  perish 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  hemorrhage.  Among  those  who  live 
longer,  peritonitis  and  ptomain  poisoning  may  supervene. 

The  symptoms  are  the  symptoms  of  acute  intra-abdominal  hemor- 
rhage, plus  pain,  while  the  shock  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  bleed- 
ing. Severe  and  continuous  pain  in  the  abdomen — pain  both  local  and 
general — persists.  It  does  not  int<3rmit.  It  may  radiate  toward  the 
navel  and  the  right  shoulder.  Sometimes  there  is  late  jaundice.  Bile 
may  appear  in  the  urine. 

The  treatment  must  be  heroic;  rarely  is  delay  permissible.  With 
evidence  before  him  of  severe  injury-,  pain,  abdominal  hemorrhage,  and 
profound  shock,  the  surgeon  must  open  the  abdomen  at  once  through 
a  long  incision  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  or  through  a  sweeping  in- 
cision parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  Thus  he  will  discover  blood 
and  clots.  If  one  fails  to  find  at  once  the  rent  in  the  liver,  or  if  it  is 
11 
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evident  that  the  organ  is  wounded  on  the  convexity  of  the  right  lobe, 
up  under  the  diaphragm,  one  may  employ  Lannelongue's  plan  to 
reach  the  seat  of  injury — that  is,  through  a  curved  incision  two  inches 
above  and  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  ribs;  and  by  resecting  the  eighUi, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  costal  cartilages.  When  the  rent  in  the 
liver  is  found,  it  must  be  treated  with  deep  sutures,  threaded  on  a 
blunt  needle,  by  the  cautery,  or  by  tampon.  I  prefer  to  use  heavy, 
buried  catgut  stitches,  carefully  opposing  the  torn  capsule.  The  abdom- 
inal cavity  must  be  mopped  out,  and  the  external  wound  must  be 
closed  with  drainage,     (iun-shot  and  stab-wounds  must  be  treated  in 


Pig.  82.— Transthoracic  approach  to  the  liver. 


much  the  same  fashion,  except  that  in  such  cases  the  cautery  and 
tampon  arc  often  better  than  .stitches.  If  ribs  or  cartilages  have  been 
resected,  the  .surgeon,  in  closing  the  wound,  must  -see  to  it  that  sharp, 
bony  e<lgos  do  not  lacerate  the  exposed  liver.  Convalescence  from 
these  injuries  is  surprisinglj'  rapid  often. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  LIVER 

SolitI  tumors  of  the  liver  focus  the  subject  of  hepatic  surgery,  a 
subject  of  growing  interest.  We  have  seen  how  wounds  of  the  liver 
were  regarded  for  long  aa  extremely  fatal,  because  it  is  hard  to  control 
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hepatic  hemorrhage.  On  account  of  hemorrhage  it  has  been  thought 
difficult  or  impossible  also  to  cut  down  into  the  liver  safely  in  order  to 
remove  a  tumor.  Thanks  to  the  endeavors  of  recent  experimenters, 
we  are  now  coming  to  feel  that  we  can  cut  into  the  liver  with  reasonable 
confidence.  But  we  do  not  yet  attempt  extensive  explorations  of  that 
organ,  nor  try  to  remove  its  multiple  tumors — and,   unfortunately, 


multiple  tumors  of  the  liver  are  more  frequent  than  are  solitary  tumors. 
Of  the  liver  tumors,  sypbilom&ta  are  common.  They  occur  in  two 
forma:  as  circumscribed  gummata  and  as  syphilitic  lobulation.  A 
gumma  is  usually  single,  and  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  being 
situated  near  the  suspensory  ligament  usually  or  near  the  entrance 
of  the  portal  vein.  Lobulation  results  from  cicatricial  contraction  fol- 
lowing the  absorption  of  syphilitic  nodules. 


interrupted  Butures 


The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  liver  are  indefinite  and  somewhat  various. 
The  first  evidence  is  often  a  movable  lobe  suggesting  floating  kidney, 
or  there  may  be  ascites,  due  to  pressure  on  the  portal  vein;  jaundice 
ia  rare.  These  tumors  cannot  always  with  certainty  be  differentiated 
from  cancer,  even  when  the  abdomen  is  opened.  It  is  seldom  wise  to 
attempt  a  removal  of  a  syphilitir  nodule,  because  specific  treatment 
will  frequently  suffice  to  subdue  the  symptoms.     If  a  partially  detached 
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lobe  protrudes,  however,  and  makes  trouble,  it  may  be  removed  with 
the  cauterj',  and  the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  such  deep 
stitching  as  I  shall  describe  presently.  Some  sLv  years  ago  I  removed 
such  a  lobe  from  the  liver  of  a  woman  who  had  complained  for  several 
years  of  constant  abdominal  pain.  The  result  was  entirely  sat isf actor}'. 
In  her  case,  before  operation,  the  tumor  was  supposed  to  be  a  floating 
ki<lney. 

There  are  simdrj'  benign  tumors  of  the  liver — fibromata,  fibro- 
myomata,  angiomata,  and  adenomata.  Those  are  important  when  thej' 
obstruct  the  circulation  or  press  u[)on  neighboring  organs.  They  may 
be  removal  with  t!ic  knife  or  caut-oiy. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  is  common,  and  is  generally  sccondar}'  to  cancer 
elsewhere— in  the  stomach,  the  bile-pa-ssagos,  or  some  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Secondary  cancer  of  the  liver  develops  about  many 
foci,  or  is  multiple,  as  we  say.  One  should  never  attempt  its  removal. 
Primarj'  cancer  of  the  liver  rarely  may  be  multiple  or  inhltrating.  In 
the  case  of  solitarj'  primary  cancer,  excision  sometimes  conceivably 
is  permis.siblc.  Unfortunately,  primarj-  cancer  of  the  liver  rarely  is 
dctcetctl  until  it  is  too  large  for  removal. 


Fir.  8.1. — KnuttH  tnptlitKl  of  sulunng  the  li\er      The  trant^ierse  BUtures  tied. 


'ITic  symptoniK  of  primary-  hepatic  cancer  an^  the  general  sj'niptoms 
of  cancer  with  certain  special  late  manifestations.  The  patient  be- 
comes cachectic  and  loses  hi.s  api>ctile,  especially  for  fatty  foods  and 
meat;  anil  there  may  be  vomiling  of  blood,  due  to  passive  congestion 
of  the  gastric  mucosa.  The  liver  becomes  slightly  cniarge<l;  rarely,  a 
tumor  may  be  felt ;  there  may  lie  ascites,  and  th<'re  may  be  late  jaundice, 
but  if  ascites  and  jaundice  aix"  pn'.sent,  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced 
for  radical  tnnitment. 

Primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  is  still  rarer  than  carcinoma,  and  the 
symi)tonis  of  the  two  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Treatment  of  Liver  Tumors. — K\cision  of  liver  tumors  is  the  only 
radical  treatment  possililc,  and  of  late  such  operations  have  multiplied. 
They  all  depend  u|H»n  hemostasis  for  their  succes.s.  Tlie  mere  cutting 
out  of  a  tumor  of  this  organ  is  as  easy  as  cutting  cheese,  but  the  control 
of  hemorrhage  is  the  problem.  Tumors  of  the  li/t  lobe  are  the  most 
easy  to  remove.  In-caiise  the  left  lobe  its<'lf  can  be  amputated.  Indeed, 
it  was  long  ago  pmved  by  numerous  e.\p<'rimenters  that  large  portiona 
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■  of  the  liver  may  be  removed  without  danger  to  hfe      Unfortunately, 
lary  cancer  usually  ib  found  in  the  right  lobe     The  literature  of 
loos  on  the  hver  is  now  considerable  and  ad\ertiseg  the  namcH  of 


Fig  S6  — FxciHioii  of  aecl  on  of  I  ipr 
Mifcmed  catgut  sutunng  and  gauze 

I  Holm  (1867),  TUlmanns  (1879).  Esrher  (1SS6),  Burkhardt  (1887)— the 

I'firet  to  insist  upon  abdominal  section  to  control  hepatic  hemorrhage; 

Gluck  (1890),  who  demonstrated  that  one-third  of  the  liver  may  be 


J^ 


■     '  r   ni  btneatb  (Mayo,  in  Kmq'h  Surgery). 

moved  safely;    and  Ponfick  (1895).     The  experiments  of  these  in- 
stigators encouraged  many  aurfffions  to  operate  upon  and  report 
{MeMof  liver  tumor,  all  their  work  being  directed  toward  improving 
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the  methods  of  controlling  hemorrhage.  Kousnetzoff  and  Penski,  in 
1894,  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  constricting  with  mattress  sutures 
the  operation  field  in  the  liver,  and  their  method  or  its  modifications 
still  maintain.  A  more  important  detail  of  their  plan  is  the  use  of 
blunt  needles,  which  may  be  carried  readily  through  Uver  tissue  without 
wounding  vessels.  A  series  of  these  sutures  is  passed  as  illustrated 
in  the  cuts;  the  liver  tissue  is  thus  constricted,  and  the  tumor  with  a 
V-shaped  section  of  the  organ  itself  is  removed.  The  wide  woimd  is 
then  sewed  up  tight,  the  Uver  capsule  repaired,  and  the  abdominal 
wound  closed  without  drainage.  Jacob  Frank,  in  1905,  developed  a 
method  of  suturing  the  liver  which  is  described  briefly  as  follows: 
After  excising  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  liver,  "the  two  broad 
raw  surfaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the  wedge-shaped  piece  are  now 
converted  into  troughs.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  excision  of  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  the  troughs  thus  formed  each  having  two  flaps.  When 
the  operation  is  completed,  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  original  V  left  are 
transformed  into  smooth,  continuous  liver  tissue,  assuming  the  form 
of  liver  borders,  and  the  V  space  left  persisting  as  a  notch.  This  method 
of  incising  the  liver  facilitates  easy  suturing.'^  Keen,  in  1899,  reported 
an  interesting  case  of  removal  of  the  left  lobe  with  the  cautery;  while 
Kochcr  has  advocated  the  use  of  heavy  compression  forceps  to  seize 
and  crush  the  bleeding  points.  He  leaves  the  forceps  in  place  for 
twenty-four  hours,  a  disadvantage  necessitating  their  removal  later 
through  an  open  abdominal  wound. 

Such  is  the  status  of  the  excision  of  liver  tumors.  In  spite  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  surgeons  and  the  promise  of  widening  the  field  for  such 
work,  the  unfortunate  fact  remains  that  few  of  these  tumors  are  single 
and  susceptible  of  removal. 

Within  recent  years  more  or  less  successful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  operate  upon  two  other  forms  of  liver  disease — cirrhosis  and  ptosis; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  results  of  these  operations  are  proving  less 
promising  than  at  first  was  hoped. 

CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  all  its  manifestations  is  not  susceptible  of 
operative  treatment.  R.  B.  Greenough  ^  summed  up  the  facts  in 
1902,  and  little  of  value  has  been  added  to  what  he  then  wrote.  The 
familiar  operation  for  cirrhosis  is  credited  to  Talma,  of  Utrecht,  thou^ 
Greenough  points  out  that  Morrison  and  Drummond,  of  Newcastle, 
were  the  first  to  make  it  practicable.  Talma's  theory-  of  the  operation 
was  based  upon  his  observations  at  autopsy  that  cases  of  liver  cirrhosis 
which  showed  the  least  ascites  were  those  in  which  abundant  anas- 
tomoses existed,  through  the  preexisting  channels,  and  through  cu:- 
cidental  adhesions  between  the  vessels  of  the  portal  system  and  those 
of  the  systemic  circulation.  By  multiplying  the  adhesions  he  hoped 
to  multiply  the  anastomoses,  and  thus  diminish  the  portal  congestion. 

>  R.  B.  Greenough,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  December,  1902. 
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It  is  obvious  that  even  if  abundant  collateral  anastomoses  are  thus 
established,  so  that  the  liver  circulation  is  relieved,  atill  little  improve- 
ment in  the  disease  process  within  the  liver  can  be  anticipated.  More- 
over, considerable  experience  has  now  shown  that  Talma's  operation 
is  applicable  in  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  only,  and  not  to  cases 
of  atrophic  cirrhosis — certainly  not  to  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,' 
Quite  another  operation,  devised  by  Terrier,  of  Paris,  is  performed  for 
that  condition  known  as  biliary  drrkosis — the  "Hanoi's  cirrhosis"  of 
the  French.  The  presumption  is  that  biliary  cirrhosis  is  due  to  an 
infection  of  the  liver  through  the  bile-passages.     Terrier,  and  later  Dela* 


Fig  88  — Schiassi  e  modification  of  Talma'a  operation. 

geni^re,  undertook  to  side-track  the  infecting  bile,  and  so  to  relieve 
the  liver,  by  draining  the  gall-ducts  through  the  gall-bladder — chole- 
cystostomy.  In  certain  cases  this  operation  has  been  beneficial.  M. 
L.  Harris,  in  an  admirable  essay  in  1903,  pointed  out  that  the  two 
forma  of  cirrhosis  susceptible  of  surgical  treatment  sometimes  may  co- 
exist, and  he  advocated  a  combination  of  Talma's  operation  with  gall- 
bladder drainage  in  suitable  cases.  Gall-bladder  drainage  is  indicated 
when  there  is  evidence  of  hepatic  infection — localized  pain  over  the 

>  See  account  ot  ca«e  reported  by  Wilder  Tileston,  in  Boston  Med.  and  Suig. 
Jour.,  1908,  vol.  elviii,  p.  500. 
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bile-ducts,  tenderness,  fever,  chills,  enlarged  liver,  occasional  jaundice, 
but  no  ascites. 

Talma's  method  of  establishing  a  collateral  anastomosis  around 
the  liver  is  known  as  omentopexi/ — fastening  the  omentum  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum.  The  omentum  carries  veins  to  the  portal  s)'Stem, 
and  these  veins,  through  omental  adhesions  to  the  abdominal  wall,  may 
be  made  to  connect  with  radicles  of  the  parietal  veins.  Sundrj-  modi- 
fications of  Talma's  method  have  been  advocated,  such  as  laying  the 
omentum  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  the  more  radical  pro- 
cedure of  Schiassi ' — omentopexy  plus  splenopexy.     Abdominal  draio- 


*» 
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Fig.  8a. — Schiassi 's  operation 


Fig  90- 


B  opcretioiL 


age  shoulil  not  be  used  after  the&e  operations  but  occasional  tappings 
may  be  employed  until  the  sought  for  collateral  anaotoniosis  is  estab- 
lished. These  operations  are  not  to  be  u^eil  m  ca.ses  of  ascites  due  to 
causes  other  than  cirrhosis  of  the  h\er     and  the  selection  of  casea 

suitable  for  operation  demands  careful  judgment. 


HEPAtOPTOSIS 

Hepatoptosis,  or  dislocation  of  the  liver,  is  another  subject  which 
has  exercised  surgeons  of  late.  It  is  important  not  alone  for  the  im- 
mediate symptoms  it  causes,  but  because  usually  it  is  associated  with 
<lerangements  of  other  organs.  It  is  associated  with  other  ptoses. 
Moreover,  it  may  give  rise  directly  to  disca.se  of  the  bile-ducts,  stomach, 
pancreas,  duodenum,  kidney,  and  appendix. 

Writers  talk  about  purtial  and  complete  hepatoptosis.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  partial  hepatoptosis.  They  mean  by  the  term  a  partial 
cutting  off  ami  dropping  of  a  piece  of  the  right  lobe.  Tight  lacing  is 
the  common  cause.  The  deformity  is  found  ai>^ong  women,  mostly. 
As  a  re.sult  of  this  partial  cutting  off  of  the  right  lobe  there  are  aymplomn 
'  Semainc  Mi'-d.,  Mny  27,  1903, 
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of  pain  and  dragging.  The  blood-supply  to  the  conatricted  part  may 
become  obstructed,  with  strangulation  and  peritoneal  involvement. 
In  mild  cases  there  are  commonly  associated  nervous  phenomena  and 
digestive  disturbances — anorexia,  flatulence,  constipation,  pain,  nausea, 
and  vomiting. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  lesion  of  the  right  lobe  is  always  obscure,  for 
the  separated  portion  must  be  felt  to  bo  identified,  and  even  when  felt, 
it  simulates  a  movable  kidney,  a  liver  tumor,  or  a  tlistendetl  gall-bladder. 
It  stretches  down  into  the  right  inguinal  region  or  the  right  loin,  and, 
rarely,  may  reach  the  pubes. 

The  treatment  is  palliative  and  radical.  Vou  may  support  the 
hanging  mass  and  relieve  symptoms  i)y  bandaging  (see  Chapter  IXJ,  or 
you  may  amputate  the  oflfenciing  portion,  using  the  cautery  an^l  through- 
and-through  mattress  stitches  to  eontrol  hemorrhage.  Sometimes  the 
isthmus  consists  of  little  more  than  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  small  amount 


Fig.  91. — Application  of  bamlagc  for  alKlominal  ptosit 


of  liver  substance.     As  a  rule,  the  operation  is  not  dangerous  in  skilled 
hands,  and  the  relief  to  the  patient  is  often  remarkable. 

Total  hepatoptosis  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  somewhat  frequent 
condition,  and  sundry  surgeons,  notably  Ellsworth  Eliot,  Jr.,  have 
devised  operations  for  its  relief.  The  liver  descends  en  viassc,  and 
partially  rotates  on  itself.  (Jenerally  its  displacement  is  but  slight; 
rarely  it  sinks  deep  in  the  abdomen.  As  with  "partial"  hepatoptosis, 
the  symploma  are  due  mosth'  to  pressure  on  other  organs.  There  is 
pain,  which  may  become  agonizing  and  come  on  in  crises.  Often  the 
pylorus  is  dragged  upon,  so  that  it  becomes  kinked,  with  a  resulting 
gastrectasis.  There  is  frequently  an  as.'wriatcd  bile-tluct  disease 
with  jaundice;  sometimes  portal  obstruction  with  ascites.  Indeed. 
there  are  manifold  and  puzzling  symptoms  of  recurring  or  persistent 
severe  digestive  disorders.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  finding  a  great 
solid,  movable  abdominal  tumor  and  noting  the  absence  of  the  liver 
from  its  proper  site. 
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The  treatment  of  liver  ptosis  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  surgical 
problems.  Floating  liver  is  so  commonly  associated  with  other  floating 
organs  that  one  may  be  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  treatment  and  what 
organ  to  attack.  For  this  reason  it  is  well,  primarily,  to  undertake 
general  measures  applied  to  all  the  abdominal  organs:  tonics,  laxatives 
(nux  vomica,  iron,  Carlsbad  salts),  massage,  exercises  designed  to 
strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles,  cold  baths,  open-air  life,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  wearing  of  a  carefully  applied  bandage  or  binder. 
Then  there  arc  various  operations,  all  of  which  are  still  on  trial.  The 
liver  may  be  pushed  up  into  place  and  held  there  by  stitching  the  round 
ligament  and  the  spread-out  falciform  ligament  high  on  the  abdominal 
wall  (Eliot).  Surgeons  have  fastened  the  liver  to  the  costal  cartilages. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  liver  may  be  pocketed  high  behind  the  parietal 
peritoneum  (after  Rydygier's  splenopexy),  and  the  distressing  ascites 
may  be  treated  by  Talma's  operation. 

Notable  benefit  has  resulted  from  some  of  these  operations,  and  we 
are  encouraged  to  persevere  on  such  lines  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.* 

"Riedel's  lobe"  is  a  downward  projection  from  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder.  Riedel's  lobe 
is  usually  associated  with  gall-stone  disease.  Cholecystostomy  will 
bring  often  a  disappearance  of  this  abnormal  projection,  though  its 
amputation  may  be  necessary  at  times. 

Aneurysm  of  the  hepatic  artery,  a  very  rare  disease,  has  never 
been  operated  upon.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  bile-passage 
disease.  If  the  true  condition  be  ascertained,  it  is  proper  to  tie  or 
excise  the  vessel. 

The  Bile-passages 

The  passages  which  drain  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  intestines  are 
of  more  surgical  interest  than  is  the  liver  itself,  and  the  problems  of  bile- 
passage  disease  are  intricate  and  puzzling.  Yet  these  problems  are  made 
needlessly  obscure  often  by  the  use  of  a  multiplication  of  names  and 
terms,  and  the  confounding  of  cause  with  effect.  Students  hear  of 
gall'Stone  disease,  cholangitis^  and  cholecystitis ,  and  are  wont  to  conclude 
that  these  are  definite  entities,  to  be  studied  separately.  Then,  at 
autopsy  or  operation,  they  see  two  or  more  of  these  entities  present  at 
once,  and  so  their  puzzlement  grows. 

We  had  best  discard  terms,  or  use  them  with  their  relative  signifi- 
cance. We  are  discussing  disease  of  the  bile-passages — of  a  system  of 
passages.  The  gall-bladder  is  but  a  part  of  the  system;  cholangitis 
and  cholecystitis  are  but  special  manifestations  of  a  progressive  bile- 
passage  disease.  We  have  to  deal  with  infection,  inflammation,  stone- 
formation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  cicatrization,  stenosis,  perforation, 
fistula  formation,  adhesions,  peritonitis,  local  or  general,  maUgnant 
changes,  and  the  involvement  of  other  organs. 

The  underlying  cause  of  all  this  is  an  infection,  conveyed  upward 

>  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan  (Abdominal  Operations,  1905,  p.  108)  makes  some  interest- 
ing suggestions. 
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along  the  common  duct  generally,  to  the  cystic  duct,  the  gall-bladder, 
and  the  hepatic  duct.  Perhaps  the  infection  may  come  at  times  through 
the  blood-stream.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  invasion  of  organisms — 
pyogenic  cocci,  colon  bacilli,  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  the  pneumococcus. 
TTien  there  result  the  same  conditions  as  are  always  found  when 
mucous  membranes  are  attacked  by  such  organisms,  plus  special  con- 
ditions due  to  the  presence  of  bile — swelling  of  the  mucosa  in  the  ducts, 
obstruction  and  stagnation  of  bile,  and  a  precipitation  of  cholesterin 
from  the  irritated  epithelial  cells — stones  are  formed  from  such  a  pre- 
cipitate. The  stones  in  their  turn  may  irritate  the  mucosa,  causing 
abrasions  and  ulcerations;  more  organisms  find  lodgment  here,  and 
the  process  may  go  on  developing  indefinitely,  or  the  process  may 
become  quiescent,  sometimes  leaving  stones  harmlessly  lodged  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  passages,  sometimes  with  the  escape  of  stones  and 
the  restoration  of  a  normal  condition.  Or  a  persistent  inflammation 
may  become  established,  leading  to  the  extensive  complications  and 
cripplings  which  I  have  named.  All  these  phenomena  are  part  of  a 
chronic  process. 

There  are  acute  inflammations  also — acute  from  the  outset,  or  im- 
planted upon  the  chronic  process.  Stones  are  a  result  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, not  of  acute  inflammation.  Acute  inflammations  are 
urgently  serious  affairs;  they  go  on  rapidly  to  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  gangrene  even. 

Chronic  indolent  catarrh  is  the  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
calculi.  But  chronic  catarrh  may  exist  for  a  long  time  and  cause 
distressing  symptoms,  without  leading  to  stone  formation.  The  symp- 
toms may  suggest  the  presence  of  stones,  and  operations  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  may  properly  be  done.  Stones  actually  present  are  not  the 
gine  qua  non  of  bile-passage  disease. 

Cholangitis  means  an  inflammation  of  the  passages — such  inflamma- 
tion, acute  or  chronic,  as  I  have  described,  and  the  reader  will  note 
that  a  certain  degree  of  cholangitis  is  a  prerequisite  to  stone-formation. 
Cholangitis  may  subside  and  stones  be  left. 

Cholecystitis  is  merely  a  cholangitis  confined  to  the  gall-bladder, 
and  catarrh  of  the  gall-bladder  is  apt  to  be  a  more  indolent  disease  than 
catarrh  elsewhere  in  the  bile-passages.  So  it  is  in  the  gall-bladder  that 
stones  are  w^ont  commonly  to  form.  Stones  may  form  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  then  pass  into  the  ducts,  or  they  may  form  primarily  in  any 
part  of  the  bile-passages.  Stones  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  symptoms 
according  to  their  size,  number,  mobility,  and  location. 

The  anatomic  relation  of  the  bile-ducts  to  the  pancreas,  duo- 
denum, and  stomach  is  important.  In  some  90  per  cent,  of  cases  a  small 
section  of  the  common  duct  lies  within  the  substance  of  the  head  of 
the  pancreas,  in  close  relation  with  the  pancreatic  duct  (duct  of  Wir- 
sung).  A  section  of  the  common  duct  lies  also  against  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  duodenum,  while  toward  its  end  the  common  duct  traverses  the 
wall  of  the  duodenum,  ending,  together  with  the  duct  of  Wirsung,  in  the 
ampulla  of  Vater.     The  gall-bladder  also  lies  close  to  the  duodenum. 
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to  which  it  may  become  adherent;  and  just  below  the  gall-bladder  r 
the  transverse  colon.  So  observe  that  numerous  structures — the  g 
bladder,  the  ducts,  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  portal  vein,  the  d 
denum  the  transverse  colon  and  the  right  kidney— all  he  pac! 
together  in  an  aiea  whith  niaj  be  co\ered  b^  a  (hild's  palm.  It  is  i 
clobe  anatomic  arrangement  which  lead-*  ofttn  to  a  confusion  of  syi 
toniB  and  to  a  confounding  of  disease  of  one  organ  with  disease 
another  It  is  owing  to  this  anatomic  relationship  also  that  disei 
of  adjacent  organs  frequentlv  coexist  gastnc  and  duodenal  ulcer  v 
cholangitis  and  cholangitis  with  pancreatitis  When  one  takes 
broad  general  \ien  of  so-called  gall  stone  disease,  one  sees  that 
sjmptoms  the  prognoiih  and  the  treatment  indicated  must  che 
with  thLprogic^B    f  the  dist.u'<?      ThLicfort,  kt  u  take  up  briefly  a  at 


Fig.  '^2  —Relationt  of  bile  and  pMirreatic  duels  (  cliematic). 


of  symptoms  and  the  con^esponding  pathologic  changes,  with  th 
propriate  treatment. 

SymptomB. — Writers  assert,  and  you  will  be  told,  that  of  all  pe 
with  gftU-etones,  5  per  cent,  only  know  it  or  are  troubled  by  symp 
This  is  misleading,  and  depends  upon  the  personal  equation  of  pat 
The  fact  is  that  there  may  be  and  often  is  a  long  train  of  uncomfo 
sensations  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  actual  gall-stones.  One 
be  suspicious  on  heanng  of  such  8ym]>toms  as  discomfort,  "  all-gone 
distress,  anorexia,  nausea,  headache,  flatulence,  constipation,  m, 
malnutrition,  continuous  or  repeated  and  running  over  any  consid 
period  of  time.  Such  symptoms  may  mean  many  things,  but 
they  mean  trouble  in  the  bile-passages.  Often  there  is  an  asso 
tenderness  in  the  right  h>'pochondrium  over  the  ducts,  or  at  "  Ro 
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point/'  midway  between  the  right  costal  margin  and  the  navel.  Some- 
times pressure  with  the  finger  at  a  point  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
navel  will  elicit  pain,  as  pointed  out  by  Robert  Morris. 

All  these  signs  and  symptoms  may  subside  and  recur,  and  may  be 
associated  further  with  distress  after  food,  indefinite  but  sharp  occa- 
sional pains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
furred  tongue,  frequent  headaches,  diminished  diaphoresis,  high- 
colored  urine,  and  frequent  blurring  of  vision.  Such  patients  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  '*  bilious." 

WTien  you  have  to  deal  with  a  "bilious"  patient,  remember  that 
the  true  condition  may  be  one  of  beginning  infection  of  the  bile-passages, 
and  may  be  the  precursor  of  stone-formation,  with  the  classic  p^in  and 
icterus.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  is  the  pathologic  condition 
present  in  each  oase.  There  may  be  a  slight  catarrh  only  of  the  pas- 
sages; there  may  be  a  chronic  thickening  of  the  ducts;  there  is  almost 
always  a  diminished  passage  of  bile;  there  may  be  stones  formed 
already  in  the  gall-bladder. 

The  treatment  of  patients  with  these  mild  indefinite  symptoms  is 
not  operative,  as  a  rule.  These  are  the  patients  who  are  "cured"  by 
Carlsbad  treatment,  change  of  air  and  scene,  recreation,  a  carefully 
regulated  life,  a  restricted  diet,  exercise,  massage,  proper  bathing, 
and  the  abundant  drinking  of  saline  waters,  the  effect  of  all  of  w^hich 
is  obvious  enough.  The  patient's  general  condition  is  improved,  the 
systemic  circulation  is  stimulated,  and  the  affected  parts  are  flushed. 
Passive  hyperemia  is  diminished,  catarrh  is  relieved,  local  swelling 
subsides,  and  normal  drainage  of  the  ducts  is  reestablished.  In  a  few- 
weeks  the  sufferer  is  w^ell,  and  he  may  continue  well  indefinitely.  Per- 
haps he  had  gall-stones  in  addition  to  the  inflammation,  but  if  so,  the 
stones  were  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  they  are  there  still.  They  are 
not  removed  by  medication.  They  may  or  may  not  cause  subsequent 
trouble.  But  the  patient  is  cured  of  his  symptoms,  and  that  is  what 
he  cares  most  about.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  without  operation 
the.se  cases  of  apparent  cure.  They  may  remain  well  for  a  life-time, 
and  if  they  relapse,  then  is  the  time  for  operation.  There  are  cogent 
arguments,  however,  against  this  let-alone  course,  one  argument  being 
that  long-continued  gall-stone  irritation  may  lead  to  malignant  changes 
in  the  tissues  affected.     I  shall  discuss  that  question  later. 

Persistent  and  severe  disease  of  the  bile-passages  may  develop 
out  of  the  mild  cases,  though,  be  it  remembered  always,  that  severe 
disease  is  the  exception.  Few  of  the  "bilious"  become  victims  of 
advanced  bile-passage  disease.  Another  class  of  cases  in  which  opera- 
tion may  be  avoided  is  that  in  which  an  attack  of  gall-stone  colic  passes 
and  does  not  return,  but  leaves  dyspeptic  symptoms  behind.  In  such 
cases  internal  treatment  is  indicated. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  acute  symptoms  with  pain,  icterus,  and  obvious 
closure  by  a  stone  of  the  common  duct,  it  is  best  to  delay  operation, 
waiting  for  the  severity  of  the  attack  to  subside.  Then  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  cases  of  bile-duct  inflammation — cholangitis  and  cholecysti- 
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tis — which  should  be  let  alone.  They,  too,  subside,  generally  without 
surgical  treatment,  though  the  persistent  symptoms  and  their  increas- 
ing severity  rarely  may  lead  to  the  need  of  an  operation. 

Besides  the  great  class  of  cases  which  are  treated  by  internal  mea- 
sures, there  is  o  small  class  which  demands  operation  inevitably.  WriteiB 
have  divided  this  class  into  "calculus  diseases"  and  '' infiammatoiy 
diseases."  You  cannot  so  divide  them,  for  you  cannot  possibly 
always  tell  the  inflammatory  diseases  from  those  which  produce  calculi; 
and  we  have  seen,  moreover,  that  all  are  inflammatory,  strictly  speak- 
ing. The  small  class  of  operative  cases  is  the  class  in  w^hich  the  disease 
is  advanced,  in  which  a  persistent  inflammatory  action  goes  on,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  irritating  stones. 

The  symptoms  of  pronounced  disease  of  the  bile-passages  are,  first 
and  most  important,  recurring  attacks  of  pain — pain  of  a  cutting, 
excruciating  character — probably  the  most  severe  form  of  pain  known, 
coming  on  unexpectedly,  often  in  the  night,  quickly  working  up  to  an 
intense  agony,  persisting  for  hours,  subsiding  gradually  or  suddenly, 
the  manner  of  subsidence  depending  upon  whether  a  stone  retreats  into 
the  ducts  or  escapes  from  them  into  the  intestine.  The  pain  of  hepatic 
colic  is  located  in  the  right  hypochondrium  or  epigastrium.  It  may 
radiate  to  the  right  shoulder-blade  or  into  the  back.  Pain  is  associated 
with  tenderness,  often  exquisite,  at  the  ninth  costal  margin  on  the 
right,  or  along  the  course  of  the  passages.  Sometimes  tenderness  is 
greatest  at  Robson's  point.  Sometimes  pressure  one  inch  to  the  ri^t 
of  the  navel  will  elicit  pain,  indicating  adhesions  about  the  bile-passages. 

Jaundice  is  a  classic  symptom  of  bile-duct  disease.  WTien  present, 
it  is  characteristic,  but  it  is  not  often  present.  Jaundice  indicates  some 
obstiiiction  in  the  common  duct  or  hepatic  duct — obstruction  backing 
up  the  bile  into  the  liver.  Such  obstruction  may  be  due  to  inflamma- 
tor}'  closure  of  the  ducts,  to  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  common  or 
hepatic  duct,  to  a  neoplasm  pressing  upon  the  passages  and  occluding 
them,  or  to  the  pressure  from  without  the  passages  of  some  mass. 

You  must  look  for  sundry  other  symptoms  indicative  of  disturbance 
in  the  bile-passages — fever,  suggesting  an  acute  inflammation;  an 
abnormally  rapid  or  abnormally  slow  pulse;  bile-stained  urine,  clay- 
colored  stools,  and,  on  examining  the  blood,  a  slow  coagulation  time. 
Such  is  the  description  of  an  acute  attack  of  hepatic  colic  for  which 
large  doses  of  morphin  or  a  general  anesthetic  even  may  be  necessary. 
These  attacks  may  come  at  varjdng  intervals  through  a  long  course  of 
years  (recurrent  attacks).  Between  the  attacks  the  patient  may  fed 
comparatively  well,  but  as  time  goes  on  he  is  more  and  more  likely 
to  become  the  victim  of  such  uncomfortable  chronic  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms as  I  described  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  mild  disease  of  the 
bile-passages. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  bile-passages  may  come  on  without 
previous  warning  or  may  complicate  the  chronic  process.  Acute  in- 
flammations take  the  form  of  cholangitis  or  cholecystitis,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  location,  produce  various  symptoms  and  are  called  by 
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various  names.  By  acute  cholangitis  we  usually  understand  a  severe 
infection  involving  the  common  duct,  the  hepatic  duct  with  its  radicles, 
and  often  the  cystic  duct  and  gall-bladder.  The  patient  becomes  ex- 
tremely ill  in  a  few  days;  his  temperature  is  high,  his  pulse  rapid;  he 
appears  dusky,  with  anxious  face;  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite; 
sometimes  there  are  nausea  and  vomiting;  the  tongue  is  red  and  cracked. 
There  are  dull  pain  and  extreme  tenderness  over  the  bile-passagea; 
the  liver  may  be  slightly  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  icterus.  The  pic- 
ture is  one  of  an  acute  systemic  infection,  with  a  localized  inflammatory 
process  in  the  right  upper  abdominal  quadrant. 

Acuie  cholecystitis  presents  many  of  the  features  of  acute  cholangitis, 
except  that  commonly  the  Bymptoma  are  less  severe  and  icterus  is 


Fig.  93. — Outline  of  enlarged  gall-bladder. 

absent.  A  special  feature  of  cholecystitis  is  an  enlargement  of  the  gall- 
bladder, due  to  inflammatorj'  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct.  The  gall- 
bladder becomes  palpable,  and,  assuming  a  pear-shaped  outline,  may 
extend  downward  as  far  as  the  navel  even.  It  is  distended  with  bile- 
stained  mucus  or  mucopus. 

There  is  no  need  of  going  into  the  various  complicating  conditions 
associated  with  these  bile-duct  diseases.  The  complications  are  similar 
to  the  late  complications  of  extensive  gastric  ulcer,  and  arc  due  to  the 
spread  of  inflammation  from  the  bile-passages  so  as  to  involve  adjacent 
organs.  The  ducts  may  become  stenosed,  thickened,  and  crippled. 
They  may  become  distended  above  cicatricial  strictures.  The  pall- 
bladder  may  become  thickened  and  contracted  almost  to  obliteration; 
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fistulous  openings  may  connect  it  with  neighboring  organs;  extensive 
localized  peritonitis  with  numerous  complicated  adhesions  may  result, 
and  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  implicated  may  become  seriously 
deranged.  Always,  in  considering  disease  of  the  bile-passages,  the 
surgeon  must  remember  that  close  similarity  of  the  symptoms  of  such 
disease  with  the  symptoms  of  duodenal  ulcer.  Furthermore,  when 
operating  for  bile-passage  disease,  always  examine  the  duodenum. 

Operative  Treatment. — There  are  three  reasons  for  operating  on 
the  bile-passages :  Firsts  for  frequent  and  recurring  biliarj'  colic  without 
jaundice,  with  or  without  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder.  That  is 
the  condition  for  which  we  most  commonly  operate,  and  we  expect  to 
find  stones  in  the  gall-bladder.  If  the  attack  is  associated  with  jaundice, 
we  operate  and  expect  to  find  stones  in  the  common  duct  as  well. 

In  a  second  operative  class  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  inflame 
matory  symptoms  are  the  more  apparent;  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is 
enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder  without  jaundice,  and  with  or  without 
pain;  with  fever,  tenderness,  and  general  constitutional  disturbance. 
This  situation  probably  is  due  to  some  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct, 
and  a  resulting  backing  up  of  bile-stained  mucus  or  pus  into  the  gall- 
bladder. When  we  suspect  a  phlegmonous  cholecystitis  or  gangrene, 
a  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  an  infective  or  suppurative  process,  we 
must  operate. 

The  third  reason  for  operating  is  that  we  suspect  an  involvement  of 
other  organs  or  of  the  tissues  outside  of  the  bile-passages — peritonitis, 
painful  adhesions,  abscess,  and  fistulas  \\'e  must  operate  also  for  trau- 
matic lesions  of  the  bile-j)assages,  stabs,  shot-wounds,  and  for  primar}' 
tumors  of  the  gall-bladder,  provided  there  be  no  metastasis. 

Cancer  of  the  bile-passages  is  not  unconmion.  It  may  be  primary 
or  secondar}\  When  secondary,  it  is  practically  outside  the  field  of 
operative  measures,  but  j)rimar>'  cancer  sometimes  may  be  removed, 
and,  even  when  it  is  not  removable,  the  patient's  symptoms  may  be 
relieved  by  some  j)alliative  oj>eration.  The  cause  of  cancer  of  the  bile- 
passages  and  its  relation  to  gall-stones  is  highly  interesting.  You  will 
find  gall-stones  present  in  nearly  all  cases  of  primar}'  cancer  of  the 
bile-passag(\s,  whereas  they  are  infrequently  present  in  secondar}' 
cancer,  so  that  we  have  come  to  belie v(»  that  there  is  a  distinct  relation 
between  gall-stones  and  primary'  cancer;  that  the  long-continued  irritat- 
ing presence*  of  gall-stones  is  the  important  causative  factor  in  the 
production  of  primar}'  cancer.  For  this  rejison,  if  for  no  other,  as  I 
stated  before,  it  is  wise  always  to  remove  well-established  and  persistent 
gall-stones. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  bile-passages.  In 
its  early  stages  cancer  simulates  inflammator}'  disease.  It  causes  more 
or  less  j)ain;  it  may  cause  jaundice,  and  it  is  associated  with  various 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  Its  j)rosence  becomes  obvious  when  a  tumor 
can  })e  felt.  C'ourvoisier's  law  is  sometimes  of  value  in  determining 
the  presence  of  cancer,  and  that  law  amounts  to  this:  if  you  feel  a 
disten(l(»d  gall-bladder,  assume  that  the  distention  is  due  to  stones  in 
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the  duct  or  to  cancerous  obstruction  of  the  duct.  The  distention  from 
stones  is  transient;  the  distention  from  cancer  is  persistent.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  found  this  law  valuable,  but  observe  that  it  does  not 
account  for  gall-bladder  distention  due  to  swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
ducts  or  to  cicatricial  obstruction  of  the  ducts. 

Technic. — There  is  a  mass  of  writing,  luminous  and  confusing,  in 
regard  to  methods  of  operating  for  disease  of  the  bile-passages,  but 
I  believe  the  reader  will  gain  a  fairly  clear  perception  of  how  he  should 
operate  if  he  will  observe  three  laws.  These  laws  are  founded  upon 
the  analogy  between  bile-passage  disease  and  inflammation  elsewhere. 
If  you  are  dealing  with  a  palmar  abscess,  you  open  it,  remove  dis- 
organized tissue,  and  drain  it.     So  in  operating  upon  the  bile-passages: 

1.  Remove  stones. 

2.  Remove,  so  far  as  possible,  all  disorganized,  degenerated,  and 
permanently  crippled  tissue. 

3.  Drain. 

In  special  cases  the  emergency  of  the  condition  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  operator  will  cause  him  to  amend  or  to  depart  from  these  rules, 
but  they  are  applicable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  special  problem  which  commonly  confronts  the  surgeon  is, 
whether  to  perform  cholecystostomy  (gall-bladder  drainage)  or  cholecys- 
tectomy (removal  of  the  gall-bladder),  and  men  have  advocated  one 
measure  or  the  other  according  to  their  convictions  regarding  the 
mortality  and  permanence  of  cure  with  one  or  the  other  maneuver. 

It  is  needles  here  to  discuss  again  this  much-debated  question, 
because  the  indications  for  either  cholecystostomy  or  cholecystectomy 
are  reasonably  clear  if  you  observe  our  three  cardinal  rules.  For 
example:  perform  cholecystostomy — 

(a)  When  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  though  containing  stones,  are 
not  crippled  by  inflammation — that  is,  when  they  are  not  markedly 
stenosed,  thickened,  twisted,  or  contracted. 

(6)  When  acute  inflammation  exists,  with  or  without  the  presence 
of  stones.     Acute  inflammation  demands  thorough  drainage. 

(c)  When  the  common  duct  is  obstructed  by  unremovable  malignant 
disease. 

Class  (a)  is  the  largest  of  all.  Class  (6)  furnishes  a  great  variety  of 
cases  suitable  for  cholecystostomy.  It  is  a  complicated  class,  and,  if 
you  choose,  you  may  call  it  the  inflanmiatory  class  and  may  include  in 
it  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder;  chronic  catarrh  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts;  obstruction  by  hydatids;  hydrops  of  the  gall-bladder  (not  due 
to  stricture  of  the  cystic  duct);  and  certain  cases  of  phlegmonous 
cholecystitis  accompanied  by  great  prostration. 

As  for  class  (c),  it  must  be  obvious  that  with  an  obstructive  jaundice, 
due  to  tumor  occluding  the  ducts,  a  cholecystostomy  is  essential  for 
permanent  drainage. 

Cholecystectomy  is  probably  no  more  dangerous  than  cholecystostomy 
if  it  be  performed  for  such  simple  conditions  as  are  demonstrated  in 
class  (a) ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cholecystectomy  is  employed  in  more 
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serious  conditions.     There  are  two  important  indications  for  cholecys- 
tectomy : 

id)  Disease  crippling  the  cystic  duct. 

(e)   Disease  crippIiDg  the  gall-bladder. 

These  two — ((/)   and   (e) — often  are  interdependent,  and  are  fre 

quently  present  together,  We  perform  cholecyatcctomy  when  the 
cystic  duct  is  crippled,  because  cholecystostomy,  in  that  case,  would 
not  drain  properly  the  ducts,  and  would  leave  a  gall-bladder  subject 
to  subsequent  disease.  For  much  the  same  rrason  we  remove  a  gall- 
bladder when  it  is  crippled,  because  leaving  it  would  mean  leaving  a 
nidus  for  future  trouble. 


Fig.  64. — Position  of  patient  for  operati 


and  bile-paxEages. 


Classes  (</)  and  (e)  are  wont  to  be  concerned  with  further  advanced 
and  complicating  disease,  such  as  fistula;  and  adhesions  involving  other 
organs. 

Here  arc  <ertain  words  which  demand  definition.  Chotcn/ttlendyait 
is  an  antiqualfd  procedure.  It  means  opening  the  gall-bladder,  re- 
moving its  stones,  and  sewing  it  up  again.  This  is  dangerous  and  un- 
certain, for  leakage  may  occur.  Choledorhotonnj  and  choledorholithotomy 
mean  opening  the  common  duct  and  removing  stones.  Choteryslenter- 
osloniy  moans  forming  an  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  bowel.  I  have  found  this  last  oixralion  useful  in  the  case  of  per- 
manent obstniction  of  the  common  duct  or  cicatricial  stenosis  by 
malignant  disease,  pancreatic  disea.ie,  or  cicatricial  obstruction.  It 
."hould  not  he  done  if  the  obstruction  can  be  remove<l,  or  in  malignant 
di.-Tase  of  the  panci-cas  with  gall-bladder  distention  when  the  patient 
is  extremely  reduced.  In  such  a  ca.se  perform  cholecystostomy.  Nor 
should  cholecj' si  enterostomy  be  performed  when  the  gall-bladder  is 
contracted  and  disorganized,  or  when  the  cystic  duct  is  crippled  or 
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occluded.  ChoUdochenta-ostomy  is  a  substitute  for  cholecystenterostomy, 
and  means  uniting  by  anastomosis  the  common  duct  with  the  intestine. 
When  doing  either  of  these  two  last  operations,  in  the  case  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  bile-passages,  the  anastomosis  had  best  be  made  with  the 
transverse  colon. 


Fig.  95. — Incision  for  operation  on  the  liver  and  bile-paw^ges. 


The  detailed  technic  of  operating  upon  the  bile-passages  need  not 
detain  us  here.*     Do  not  operate  hastily  on  patients  with  long-standing 

■  I  have  dencriljed  the  technic  in  "  Surgical  ARpects  of  Digestive  Diaordera,"  and 
also  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  of  Jacobson,  titnnie,  Bryant,  fiickham,  Moyiiibaii, 
Kocher,  aod  the  large  systems  of  surgeiy. 
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jaundice,  for  their  blood-coagulation  time  is  slow.  This  may  be  rem- 
edied, however,  by  giving  large  doses  of  calcium  chlorid— 30  grains 
three  times  daily  for  three  days  before  operation  and  afterward  80 
grains  by  the  rectum  three  times  daily.  These  jaundiced  patients 
sometimes  bleed,  by  persistent  oozing,  after  the  operation,  and  may 
die  of  such  hemorrhage  unless  the  coagulation  time  be  shortened.  A 
hard  pillow  or  movable  support,  such  as  Lilienthal  describes,  should  be 
put  under  the  back  of  the  patient  before  operation,  so  as  to  throw  up 
and  forward  the  deep  parts  of  the  field.  An  excellent  incision  is  that 
splitting  the  right  rectus  muscle.  The  cut  may  be  carried  up  to  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  and  as  low  as  required.     By  carefully  packing  off 

the  neighboring  viscera  with  gauze,  the 
bile-ducts  may  now  be  brought  into 
view,  and  may  be  handled  readily  un- 
less there  be  extensive  adhesions.  Be- 
fore proceeding  further,  neighboring 
organs  should  be  examined  carefully  in 
order  to  ascertain  complicating  disease. 
If  one  decides  on  cholecystostomy,  sep- 
arate the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver; 
draw  it  to  the  surface;  pack  it  off;  as- 
pirate off  the  contained  fluid;  open  the 
gall-bladder;  remove  the  stones  with 
forceps  or  scoop;  palpate  the  ducts 
throughout,  removing  any  stones  they 
contain;  tie  into  the  gall-bladder  with 
catgut  a  rubber  drainage-tube,  and 
drop  back  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
abdomen,  leaving  the  tube  guarded 
with  one  or  two  light  gauze  wicks. 
Bring  the  drainage-tube  and  wicks  out 
through  a  stab-wound  in  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  1  or  2  inches  to  the  right 
of  the  long  incision,  and  sew  up  the 
incision  tight.  Thus  j'ou  will  avoid 
subsecjuent  hernia.  The  drainago-tube  outside  the  dressing  is  led 
down  into  a  receiving  bottle  atta("he<l  to  the  binder  or  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  The  wound  is  dressed  in  the  ordinar}-  fashion.  Bile  should  drain 
copiously  as  long  as  the  tube  remains  in  place.  The  tube  should  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  fourt(H»n  days,  after  which  the  resulting  sinus  vnH 
close  permanently  in  a  day  or  two. 

Cholerystectomy  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  but  its  difficulties  have 
been  magnified  by  writei-s.  Open  the  abdomen  as  alrt»ady  described, 
isolate  the  gall-bladder,  draw  it  up  as  far  as  possible,  open  it,  and  re- 
move all  accessible  stones;  secure  the  cvstic  duct  with  a  hemostat  near 
the  conmion  duct;  isolate  and  secure  the  cystic  arter>'',  cut  away  the 
gall-bladder,  and  tie  the  cystic  stump.  Provide  for  drainage  of  the 
stump,  because  occasionally  its  ligature  gives  way,  allowing  septic  bile 


Fig.  96. — Catgut  purse-string 
suture  for  compressing  tlie  walls  of 
the  gall-bladder  tightly  on  a 
dressed  tube.  J.  K.  Summer's 
adaptation  of  Dawbam's  method 
to  ciiolecyst  ostomy  (Mayo  in 
Keen's  Surge rj-). 
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to  escape.  In  order  to  drain  the  stump,  stitch  into  it,  with  No.  00  plain 
catgut,  a  rubber  tube  surrounded  with  gauze  and  led  out  through  a 
Btab-wound.  In  from  six  to  ten  days  the  catgut  will  be  absorbed,  when 
the  drain  may  be  withdrawn,  leaving  a  fistulous  tract  which  heals 
spontaneously. 

The  simple  maneuvers  already  described  do  not  explain  or  account 
for  the  treatment  of  such  complications  a.s  numerous  stones  in  the  ducts, 
atone  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  adhesions,  fistula:,  and  malignant  disease. 
Xumerous  stones  in  the  ducts  arc  sought  by  palpation  and  by  probing. 
If  they  are  long  present,  the  ducts  becomes  so  much  dilated  as  easily  to 
admit  a  finger  for  exploration.  If  yon  are  convinced  of  their  presence, 
you  may  remove  them  by  pushing  them  up  into  the  cystic  duct,  by  cut- 
ting down  upon  them  through  the  common  duct,  or,  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  stones  in  the  hepatic  duct,  by  fastening  a  drainage-tube  into  the 


Eig.  97. — Holding purse-strinf;  wliilc  inverting  cut  Fig.    98. — Purse-strii^ 

~ —  of  gall-bladder  opening  (Mayo  in  Keen's  Sur-     But  urt- tied  (Mayo  in  Keen's 
Surgery). 

latter  and  leaving  it  in  place,  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  stones  will 
escape  through  it  or  through  its  tract  after  its  removal.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  perform  a  secondary  operation  for  the  removal  of  stones 
at  the  time  of  withdrawing  the  hepatic  tube. 

Stones  in  the  ampulla  of  ^'ater  may  be  removed  by  freeing  the  duo- 
denum, turning  it  over  on  the  stomach,  and  opening  the  common  duct 
from  behind;  or,  better,  one  may  apjiroach  the  ampulla  by  opening 
through  the  duodenum  from  the  front.  The  duodenum,  after  being  thus 
opened,  nmst  be  stitched  up.  I  prefer  this  latter  method  of  ajjproach: 
it  is  easy  and  direct,  and  involves  no  difficult  dissection  or  the  tearing 
up  of  adhesions. 

\Mien  the  ducts  are  opened  for  the  removal  of  stones,  the  incision 
need  not  be  stitched  up.  Abimdant  gauze  drainage  insures  against 
infection,  and  the  ducts  always  heal  readily. 
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Extensive  adhesions  about  the  bile-passages  must  be  broken  up 
when  the  adhesions  interfere  with  the  proper  removal  of  stones,  or  wha 
they  cause  serious  crippling  of  organs,  but  it  is  not  wise  always  to  break 
up  fistulse  unless  it  is  evident  that  their  presence  will  involve  future  pain 
and  invalidism. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  bile-paasages  may  be  excised  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  care  being  talien  to  provide  for  proper  and  physiologic  biliaiy 
drainage,  if  necessary,  through  an  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  bowel.  In  most  cases,  however,  when  cancer  is  present,  some 
palliative  operation  only  is  permissible — ckolecysloslomy  or  cholecystenler- 
oslomy. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  adhered  throughout  these  para- 
graphs to  our  three  cardinal  rules — always  removing  stones  and  crippled 


Fig.  99. — Cholecystduodenostomy.     Circle  sutures  introduced  and 
(Mayo  ia  Keen's  Surgery). 

and  disorganized  tissue,  when  possible,  and  always  draining  the  deep 
field. 

Surgeons  have  debated  the  wisdom  of  removing  gall-stones  acci- 
dentally iliseovercd  in  the  oourwe  of  some  other  abdominal  operation — 
gastro-enterostoniy,  for  instance.  I  believe  that  one  should  always 
remove  gall-stoiics  when  the  abdomen  b  opened  for  any  purpose,  pro- 
vided the  patient's  strength  will  permit  this  prolonged  operation. 

We  may  not  close  our  consi<lcration  of  disease  of  the  bile-passagca 
without  reflecting  again  upon  the  frequent  elusiveness  of  the  subject. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  series  of  ailments  to  which  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  subjected  so  frefjuently  secondarj'  to,  and  so  frequently  confused  with, 
remote  disease,  as  well  jis  with  neurotic  phenomena,  as  are  the  diseases 
of  the  bile-passttgcs.  The  following  brief  report  of  a  case  not  yet 
completed  is  illuminating  and  instructive;   The  patient,  &  woman  of 
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thirty,  in  fair  health,  had  suffered  for  some  ten  months  with  monthly 
recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  pain 
was  often  agonizing,  and  lasted  for  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours. 
Between  attacks  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  was  tender,  and  during 
the  attacks  the  pain  radiated  to  the  right  shoulder.  There  was  no 
jaundice,  but  this  patient,  whom  I  saw  several  times  in  consultation, 
seemed  to  be  undoubtedly  the  victim  of  gall-stone  disease.  Her  only 
other  physical  ailments  were  an  obstinate  and  life-long  constipation 
and  pronounced  chronic  hemorrhoids.  In  1902  this  patient  went  to 
live  in  another  city,  and  came  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  of  excellent 
reputation  and  ability.  He  operated  on  her  for  gall-stones  and  found 
absolutely  nothing  abnormal,  as  he  told  me  afterward.  He  drained 
the  gall-bladder  for  three  weeks,  after  which  there  was  a  remission  of 
severe  symptoms  for  about  a  year. 

In  1903  the  symptoms  of  gall-stone  colic  returned  and  persisted 
for  two  years.  The  patient  was  in  constant  fear  of  the  attacks,  and 
led  the  life  of  an  invalid. 

In  1904  she  consulted  an  internist,  who  convinced  himself  that  the 
disease  and  her  sufferings  were  not  due  to  a  bile-passage  disorder,  but 
to  a  gastric  hyperchlorhydria  with  periodic  pyloric  spasm.  Acting  on 
that  conviction,  he  put  her  on  a  long  and  thorough  course  of  antacids 
— especially  sodium  bicarbonate.  She  was  greatly  relieved  for  a  year, 
when,  becoming  careless  of  treatment,  her  symptoms  began  to  recur. 
At  that  time — 1905 — she  happened  to  be  in  Boston,  where  she  con- 
sulted another  internist,  who  told  her  that  her  undoubted  hyperchlor- 
hydria and  pyloric  spasm  were  due  primarily  to  tonic  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  which  resulted  in  constipation,  improper  drainage  of  the 
intestines,  and  a  series  of  chemical  changes  resulting  reflexly  in  her 
gastric  irritation.  This  rather  unsatisf actor}'  explanation  of  her  condi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  she  had  the  sphincter  ani  dilated  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  this  physician.  There  followed  for  seven  years  relief 
of  all  her  symptoms.  The  constipation  was  cured;  the  hemorrhoids 
disappeared;  the  dyspepsia  and  the  epigastric  pain  and  distress  were 
relieved  entirely. 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  this  case  is  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. I  have  quoted  it  merely  as  an  interesting  object-lesson,  as 
demonstrating  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  the  errors  of  treatment 
often  seen  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  PANC31EAS  AND  SPLEEN 

The  Pancreas 

The  pancreas  is  a  digestive  organ  so  closely  associated  with  the  liver 
and  bile-passages  that  we  must  think  of  it  anatomically  and  surgically 
as  a  part  of  the  same  apparatus.  The  two  are  upon  twigs  of  the  same 
bough,  which  is  implanted  in  the  duodenum.  Unfortunately,  injury 
and  disease  of  the  pancreas  are  more  common  than  we  used  to  think — 
unfortunately,  because  the  organ  is  not  easily  accessible  and  because 
operations  upon  it  are  difficult  and  hazardous.  Sometimes  one  may  treat 
it  surgically  through  drainage  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  I  shall  explain. 

Observe  that  the  pancreas  is  so  deeply  placed  behind  the  stomach 
as  rarely  to  be  injured;  that  it  is  betwei^n  4  and  5  inches  long;  that 
its  head  lies  partially  surrounded  by  the  duodenum;  that  the  aorta, 
vena  cava,  and  portal  vein  lie  behind  it;  that  it  has  two  ducts  (Wirsung 
and  Santorini)  which  may  open  separately  into  the  duodenum,  and 
that  it  is  nourished  by  branches  of  the  splenic  artery,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  it.  The  ''pancreatic  point"  of  writers  is  a  landmark 
which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  By  pressure 
on  this  point  one  may  cause  pain  in  a  zone  corresponding  to  the  head 
of  the  pancreas.  V.  F.  Orlowsky*  gives  this  rule  for  finding  this  point: 
On  each  side  trace  a  line  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  crossing 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  to  end  in  the  middle  of 
another  line  drawn  from  the  symphysis  to  the  anterior  sui>erior  spine  of 
the  opposite  side.  These  lines  intersect  each  other  about  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen.  The  head  of  the  pancreas  corresponds  to  the  upper  half  of 
the  obtuse  angle  formed  on  the  right  side  by  the  junction  of  the  two  lines. 

Of  late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  discuss  operations  on  the  pan- 
creas, but  in  practice  you  will  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  its 
diseases, — chronic  pancreatitis  and  cysts, — it  rarely  concerns  the  surgeon. 

In  general  terms  one  may  divide  diseases  of  the  pancreas  into — 

(a)  Inflammations. 

(6)  Tumors  (cysts). 

(r)    Injuries. 

Of  the  three,  inflammations  arc  of  the  most  importance  surgically. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  PANCREAS— PANCREATITIS 

Pancreatitis  may  he  acute,  chronic,  and  sometimes  subacute;  while 
writers  u.se  sundry  other  tenns,  such  as  hemorrhagic,  suppurative^  gan* 

grenous. 

»  Prosso  M6(licale,  April  S,  1911. 
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Acute  pancreatitis  may  arise  from  a  pancreatic  apoplexy  or  from 
an  infection,  but  whatever  the  cause,  there  is  nearly  always  hemorrhage 
within  the  gland;   hence  the  term,  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis. 

Pancreatic  apoplexy  is  an  overwhelming  disease,  and  usually  ends 
rapidly  in  death.  The  hemorrhage  occurs  first;  tissue  is  destroyed; 
the  pancreatic  secretion,  consequently  outpoured,  causes  a  necrosis; 
more  hemorrhage  results,  and  the  patient  quickly  succumbs.     If  the 


Fig.  100.— Acute  heroorrhagic  panrreatitis  (One). 

acut«  pancreatitis  is  from  an  infection,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  it  is  due 
commonly  to  an  invfu^ion  of  septic  material  through  the  duct  of  Wirsung. 
Opie's  familiar  explanation  is  often  the  correct  one,  as  I  have  seen 
in  2  of  my  own  cases  at  operation :  A  small  gall-stone  comes  down 
through  the  bile-ducts  and  lodges  at  the  outlet 
of  the  ampulla  of  Vater.  Then  bile  fails  to  get 
out  into  the  intestine,  but  is  shunted  off  into  the 
pancreatic  duct,  and  sets  up  an  acute  infection 
of  the  gland.  This  is  one  of  the  interesting  and 
important  relations  between  bile-duct  and  pan- 
creatic disease.  This  infective  form  of  acute 
pancreatitis,  though  grave,  is  not  so  immedi- 
ately lethel  as  is  that  due  to  pancreatic  apology. 
It  sets  up  a  verj'  active  inflammation,  however, 
with  hemorrhage,  spreading  infection,  gangrene, 
suppuration.  Some  ca-^es  may  run  on  into  a 
subacute  con<lition,  and  in  nearly  all  ca,scs  a  <lis- 
seminated  fat-necrosis  will  be  found  throughout 
the  abdomen,  and  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  pancreas,  at  autopsy  or  operation. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pancreatitis  are  seen  in  persons  of  previous 
presumably  good  health.  The  sjTnptoms  arc  immediately  overwhelm- 
ing: vomiting,  collapse,  with  a  rapid,  thready  pulse,  clammy  skin,  and 
cold  extremities.  Quickly  there  supervene  sj-mptoms  of  peritonitis. 
Often  the  condition  is  mistaken   for  intestinal  obstruction,  but  the 
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constipation  is  not  absolute,  and  there  appears  within  twenty-four 
hours  a  circumscribed  tympanitic  or  resistant  swelling  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. These  attacks  run  a  varying  course.  Some  patients  die 
within  forty-eight  hours  or  some  live  for  several  weeks,  the  pan- 
creas becoming  disorganized.  There  is  fever,  due  to  suppuration,  and 
there  is  a  wide-spread  fat  necrosis;  other  patients  form  a  small  third 
class  who  may  live  a  long  time  and  may  suffer  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  pancreatitis,  which  produce  sclerosis  of  the  pancreas.  The 
cases  of  subacute  pancreatitis,  so  called,  are  merely  modifications  of  this 
third  class.  Abscess  is  a  common  outcome;  the  attacks  come  on  with 
remissions;  there  is  albumin  in  the  urine,  sometimes  sugar,  and  rarely 
fat.  Such  patients  usually  die  of  the  disease  eventually,  though  spon- 
taneous recoveries  are  knowTi,  with  sloughing  of  the  pancreas  and  it8 
escape  through  perforation  into  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  acute  pancreatitis  is  strictly  operative^ 
so  far  as  any  treatment  can  be  employed.  But  do  not  rashly  operate 
upon  first  seeing  a  patient  in  the  profound  collapse  of  pancreatic  apo- 
plexy, else  you  will  but  hasten  his  death.  Wait  a  few  hours  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  rally,  for  the  hemorrhage  is  not  persistent,  and 
stimulants  and  opium  may  alleviate  the  symptoms.  Operate  to  re- 
move the  offending  focus.  Open  the  abdomen  in  the  median  line, 
tear  through  the  gastrocolic  omentum,  expose  the  damaged  pancreas 
which  will  be  found  engorged,  bloody  looking,  dark,  surrounded  by  a 
hemorrhagic  exudate  and  an  area  of  fat-necrosis.  Scoop  out  detritus, 
and  drain  with  rubber  tubing  and  gauze  wicks.  Investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  bile-duct  and  of  the  ampulla.  Observe  that  a 
general  peritonitis  already  may  have  become  established,  so  that  you 
will  find  it  necessar>'  to  wash  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with  a  hot 
saline  solution,  and  to  drain  the  pelvis  through  a  tube  inserted  above 
the  pubes.  Conduct  the  after-treatment  carefully;  employ  Fowler's 
position,  cleansing  eiiemata,  and  nutrient  enemata;  normal  saline  solu- 
tion in  the  rectum,  in  the  veins,  or  under  the  skin;  strychnin,  gastric  lav- 
age; nothing  whatever  by  mouth  for  forty-eight  hours — then  begin  with 
careful  dieting  and  saline  laxatives. 

The  less  severe  or  subacute  cases  lend  themselves  more  hopefully  to 
treatment  than  do  cases  which  have  gone  on  to  suppuration,  extensive 
necrosis,  and  gangrene.  In  such  less  severe  cases  drainage  again  is 
our  one  expedient.  Such  drainage  may  be  instituted  from  the  front 
through  the  gastrocolic  omentum,  as  already  described  (sometimes 
through  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  above  the  stomach,  if  that  organ 
is  prolapsed) ;  or  one  may  approach  the  pancreas  through  the  back,  on 
the  left,  thus  securing  dependent  drainage.  At  the  best,  acute  pan- 
creatitis is  extremely  fatal,  and  with  a  proper  operation  even  we  can- 
not look  for  a  death-rate  nmch  below  50  jx*r  cent. 

Chronic  pancreatitis  is  commonly  associated  with  disease  of  the 
bile-passages,  and  cannot  well  be  dissociated  from  it.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  same  general  process.  Other  causes  of 
chronic  pancreatitis  are  pancreatic  calculi,  obstructions  of  Wirsung's 
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duct,  pressure  from  without,  typhoid  fever,  chronic  alcoholism,  syph- 
ilis, and  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer.  Whether  the  important  factor 
be  bile-passage  disease  or  some  of  the  less  common  causes,  some 
form  of  occlusion  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  limiting  or  obstructing 
completely  proper  drainage  of  the  gland,  is  the  important  etiologic 
factor  in  chronic  pancreatitis.  Such  obstruction  results  in  a  catarrh 
leading  to  a  chronic  interstitial  process,  the  evidence  of  which  is  an 
induration  and  enlargement  of  the  pancreas — usually  the  head  of  that 
organ. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  pancreatitis  are  elusive  and  various.  As 
A.  K.  Stone  has  said,  ^^  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis,  from  the  opera- 
tor's point  of  view,  presents  a  brilliant  series  of  happy  blunders.''  The 
symptoms  point  usually  to  bile-duct  disease,  and  on  exploring  that  re- 
gion one  may  find  no  gall-stones  present,  but  an  enlarged  indurated  head 
of  the  pancreas  constricting  the  common  duct,  which  passes  through 
it,  thus  giving  rise  to  jaundice.  That  is  the  common  symptom — ^jaun- 
dice. There  may  be  a  low  intermittent  fever  and  possibly  tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium,  with  considerable  loss  of  flesh.  Sometimes  there 
is  fulness  above  the  umbilicus.  Fat  and  muscle-fibers  may  be  found 
in  the  movements.  In  general,  the  picture  is  one  of  rather  constant 
epigastric  distress,  associated  with  bile-duct  disease.*  J.  B.  Deaver^ 
gives  us  the  following  interesting 

TABLE  OF  PANCREATITIS   FINDINGS 

30  cases  30  cases 

complicated       uncomplicated, 
by  stones. 

Male 7  17 

Female 23  13 

Acute  severe  pain 17  17 

Jaundice 21  10 

Vomiting 16  17 

Belching. . .,..., 12  9 

Previous  indigestion 9  14 

Recurrent  attacks 29  21 

Indigestion  between  attacks 8  9 

Colicky  pain 8  9 

Seat  of  pain : 

Epigastrium 20  15 

Right  costal  margin 16  12 

Left  costal  margin 3  1 

General  abdominal 1 

Lumbar 1  2 

Referred  pain: 

Right  shoulder 12  8 

Left  shoulder 4  2 

Back 14  8 

Tenderness: 

Right  costal  margin 24  18 

I>eft  costal  margin 3  4 

Epigastrium 10  11 

Gastric  contents,  free  HCl: 

Normal 8  2 

Subnormal 8  13 

Above  normal 1  1 

^Robeon  and  Cammidge,  The  Pancreas:   Its  Surgery  and  Pathology,  1907. 
'Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aaaoc.f  July  1,  1911. 
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Treatment  will  usually  concern  itself  with  the  disease  of  the  bfle- 
passages.      If,  on  opening  over  the  bile-passages  one  detects  a  tumor 
in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  proper  procedure  is  to  drain  the  ducts 
through  cholecystostomy.     Sometimes  it  may  seem  best  to  perform 
cholecystenterostomy,  but  the  danger  of  infecting  the  gall-bladder  from 
the  intestine  renders  this  inadvisable,  as  a  rule.     It  is  usually  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  abdomen  opened,  to  distinguish  chronic  pancreati- 
tis from  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  but  drainage  cures  pan- 
creatitis and  does  not  affect  cancer.     I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
brilliancy  and  success  of  these  operations  in  relieving  non-malignant 
pancreatic  disease,  and  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  operator 
that  he  should  examine  the  pancreas  in  all  cases  of  operation  upon  the 
bile-passages.     If  the  pancreatitis  be  due  to  pancreatic  calculi,  they 
may  be  removed  by  opening  the  duodenum  and  searching  the  duct  of 
Wirsung  through  the  ampulla.     Pancreatitis  due  to  other  rare  causes 
must  be  treated  on  the  general  principles  applicable  to  these  causes; 
but  in  all  cases  of  doubt  one  should  establish  drainage  of  the  bile- 
passages.^ 

TUMORS  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

Tumors  of  the  pancreas  may  be  divided,  for  practical  purposes,  into 
solid  tumors  and  cysts.  Cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  not  uncommon, 
and,  like  other  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  is  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Its 
symptoms  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  chronic  pancreatitis,  and  it  is 
often  associated  with  disease  of  the  bile-passages.  Cachexia  and  wast- 
ing accompany  it,  but  are  not  characteristic.  Rarely  you  may  feel  the 
mass  in  a  thin-walled  abdomen.  It  cannot  be  cured,  neither  can  it 
always  be  diagnosticated  accurately,  even  when  the  abdomen  is  opened. 
If  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  tumor,  he  should 
drain  the  bile-passages  in  the  hope  that  the  disease  may  prove  to  be 
non-malignant. 

Cysts  of  the  pancreas  are  the  surgeon's  owti.  They  may  be 
diagnosticated,  and,  usually,  they  can  be  cured.  Under  the  term 
'^cysf  we  group  several  different  pathologic  processes,  which  may  be 
within  the  pancreatic  tissue  proper,  or  may  be  extrapancreatic,  but 
connected  with  the  gland  and  containing  pancreatic  fluid.  This  latter 
form  of  cyst  is  a  pseudocyst.  The  pancreatic  cysts  proper  are  small  and 
may  not  cause  symptoms.  Rarely  they  may  reach  a  great  size.  There 
are  also  found  within  the  pancreas  proliferation  cysts — adenomatous 
or  epithelioniatous,  as  well  as,  rarely,  hydatid  cysts  and  the  congenital 
cysts  of  children.  Finally,  there  is  the  pseudocyst,  which  may  develop 
spontaneously  in  the  peripancreatic  tissue  or  may  be  due  commonly  to  a 
heavy  l)low  or  crush. 

The  symptoms  of  pancreatic  cysts  may  be  inconspicuous  for  a  long 

^  W.  J.  Mavo,  Pancreatitis  Resulting  from  Gall-stone  Disease,  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc,  April  11,  1908. 
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time,  until  the  tumor  becomes  so  large  as  to  press  upon  and  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  organs;  then  there  is  gradually  increasing 
pain,  with  vomiting,  malnutrition,  and  rapid  wasting.  There  may  be 
fatty  stools  or  undigested  proteid  material  in  the  discharges.  The 
bowels  are  often  loose,  and  the  pancreatic  reaction  of  Cammidge  '  may 
be  found  in  the  urine.  But  the  important  and  confirmatory  sign  is  a 
palpable  cystic  tumor,  found  in  the  epigastrium. 


Fig.  102. — Drainage  of  pancreatic  cyat. 

The  treatment  of  pancreatic  pseudocysts  is  simple  and  highly  suc- 
cessful— incision  and  drainage.  The  tumor  usually  presents  between 
th«  stomach  and  transverse  colon,  though  rarely  it  may  appear  above 
the  stomach.  The  safest  operation  consists  in  evacuating  the  cyst, 
stitching  the  sac  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  employing  tubular 
or  gauze  drainage.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  cyst  fluid  contains  pan- 
creatic secretion.  This  may  excoriate  the  skin,  which  must,  therefore, 
frequently  be  cleaned,  and  should  be  protected  by  heavy  applications 
of  zinc  oxid  ointment  and  rubber  protective.  A  drained  cyst  will 
heal  in  the  course  of  months,  but  the  patient  may  be  up  and  about 
in  three  weeks.     Sometimes  the  fistula  will  not  close  for  a  year  or 

'  J.  G.  Mumford,  SurgicaJ  Aspects  of  Digestive  Disorders,  p.  287. 
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more,  but  eventual  healing  is  almost  certain.  True  cysts,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  usually  be  enucleated  without  producing  any  lesion  of  the 
parenchyma.^ 

TRAUMATIC  INJURIES  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

Writers  will  tell  you  truly  that  the  pancreas  rarely  is  injured  by 
violence,  though  their  statistics  probably  do  not  take  into  account  tho6^ 
injuries  which  fail  to  produce  immediate  symptoms,  but  are  followed 
later  by  the  development  of  pseudocysts.     Many  injuries  to  the  paa— ' 
creas  are  overlooked,  doubtless,  because  other  organs  are  involved  ancS 
because  death  frecjuently  supervenes.     However  all  that  may  be,  e^ 
severe  crushing  blow  is  required  to  damage  the  pancreas — a  blow  im- 
pinging upon  the  epigastrium  and  directed  from  before  upward  and 
backward,  grinding  the  gland  against  the  spinal  column. 

There  are  no  immediately  obvious  signs  and  symptoms  which  enable 
us  to  diagnosticate  an  injured  pancreas.  We  shall  see  marked  evi- 
dence of  profound  shock,  of  hemorrhage,  and  later  of  peritonitis,  all 
increasing.  Other  organs  may  be  involved,  but  if  the  damage  is  in 
the  epigastrium,  a  surgeon  should  always  explore  the  region  of  the 
pancreas. 

Operate  by  opening  through  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  above 
the  umbilicus.  If  time  allows,  repair  obvious  damage  to  other  organs; 
then,  if  one  suspects  a  pancreatic  lesion,  examine  the  pancreas  by 
tearing  through  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  above  the  stomach.  You 
will  often  find  extravasated  blood  and  pancreatic  fluid  in  the  lesser  sac. 
Clean  it  out,  and  see  to  it  that  this  fluid  does  not  contaminate  the  general 
cavity.  Wall  off  the  surrounding  viscera.  If  the  pancreas  is  lacerated 
or  bleeding,  repair  the  wound  with  deep  catgut  sutures  threaded  upon 
blunt  curved  needles.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ligate  en  masse  a 
lacerated  section  of  the  gland.  In  order  to  prevent  further  soiling  of 
the  general  cavity,  the  peritoneum  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lessor  sac  may  be  stitched  over  the  wounded  pancreas,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  surgeon  will  prefer  to  provide  thorough  and  careful 
drainage  by  tube  and  gauze,  with  exit  either  through  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wound,  through  a  special  posterior  stab-wound,  or  through 
both. 

The  Spleen 

The  mystery  of  the  spleen  is  a  subject  of  the  most  fascinating  surgi- 
cal inquiiy,  as  it  is  of  physiologic  inquiry.  Physiologically,  the  spleen 
is  unicjuc  because  we  have  little  accurate  knowledge  of  its  functions; 
surgically,  it  is  unique  because,  when  subject  to  operation,  we  must 
usually  remove  it  entire.  Writers  recite  S  causes,  with  certain  obvious 
exceptions,  for  its  removal — S  causes  about  which  there  is  general 
agreement:  Injury,  al)scess,  tuberculosis,  cysts,  new-growths,  malarial 

*  W.  Korte,  Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  March  23,  1911. 
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enlargements,  splenic  anemia,  wandering  spleen.  Davis  *  remarks 
truly,  "Until  the  physiology  of  an  organ  is  known,  its  pathology  is 
likely  to  be  elusive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  its  pathology  is 
often  rewarded  by  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its  physiology." 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

We  have  all  seen  occasional  injuries  of  the  spleen  in  large  hospital 
practice.  They  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  symptoms  are  not  charac- 
teristic, and  the  diagnosis  is  often  obscure.  There  are  shock,  collapse, 
and  evidence  of  persistent  internal  hemorrhage.  Splenic  hemorrhage, 
like  hepatic  hemorrhage,  continues  because  there  are  few  muscle  ele- 
ments in  the  gland  to  favor  contraction  of  vessels  and  thrombus-forma- 
tion. So  the  belly  fills  with  blood.  Quickly,  fluid  in  the  flanks  is 
apparent;  there  is  a  tendency  to  vomiting,  and  there  ensues  rigidity  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  in  the  left  upper  quadrant. 

For  convenience,  Moynihan  divides  injuries  of  the  spleen  into  3 
classes:  Prolapsey  penetrating  wounds,  subcutaneous  rupture.  The 
spleen  may  prolapse  through  an  incised  wound.  If  it  can  be  properly 
cleansed,  the  surgeon  may  return  it  inside  the  abdomen  and  close  the 
wound  with  drainage.     If  it  is  torn  or  foul,  it  must  be  excised. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  spleen  are  generally  found  complicated 
with  wounds  of  other  organs — the  diaphragm,  pleura,  stomach,  liver, 
kidney,  pancreas,  etc.  So  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  and  the  con- 
dition is  discovered  only  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  which  should 
be  done  in  all  cases  of  penetrating  abdominal  wounds.  If  the  splenic 
hemorrhage  is  excessive  and  the  patient  prostrated,  the  organ  should 
be  removed  at  once.  The  spleen  is  not  essential  to  life.  In  rare  cases 
it  may  be  possible  to  control  the  hemorrhage  by  passing  through-and- 
through  heavy  catgut,  mattress,  double  stuures,  threaded  upon  a  blunt- 
pointed  needle. 

Svbcutaneous  rupture  of  the  normal  spleen  is  uncommon.  The 
ordinary  prerequisite  for  rupture  is  a  pathologic  enlargement,  malarial 
or  some  other.  The  enlarged  spleen  of  women  in  the  last  months  of 
pre£Tiancy  has  been  ruptured.  The  elaborate  paper  of  I.ewerenz, 
published  in  1900,  is  commonly  quoted  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  symptoms  of  ruptured  spleen  are  those  of  profound  shock  and 
hemorrhage,  and  a  characteristic  intense  pain  over  the  left  shoulder. 

The  treatment  of  ruptured  spleen  is  not  the  simple  matter  one  would 
suppose,  from  the  statements  of  certain  writers,  who  advise  invariable 
splenectomy.  Hemorrhage  from  the  wounded  spleen  can  often  be 
checked  only  by  removing  the  spleen,  and  this  is  generally  the  safest 
course;  but  one  may  discriminate.  Wounds  of  the  hilus  demand 
splenectomy,  but  many  wounds  of  the  convex  border,  especially  slight 
wounds,  may  be  treated  by  a  gauze  tampon  or  by  the  crushing  and 

*  Bryon  B.  Davis,  Indications  for  the  Removal  of  the  Pathologic  Spleen,  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  September  2,  1905. 
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suturing  method  advocated  by  Senn;  that  is,  by  crushing  to  a  pulp, 
with  heavy  forceps,  the  bleeding  surfaces,  and  then  suturing  together 
the  crushed  portions. 

Splenectomy  of  the  non-adherent  spleen  is  not  difficult.  That  organ 
may  be  approached  through  an  incision  along  the  left  linea  semilunaris, 
the  opening  being  enlarged  by  a  supplementary  cut  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  if  you  choose;  or  the  surgeon  may  open  the  abdomen  along 
the  border  of  the  ribs,  resecting  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cartilages. 
The  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  composed  mainly  of  the  splenic  vessels,  must 
be  secured  carefully  with  several  ligatures;  while  its  slight  attachmentfl. 
especially  the  rather  important  phrenosplonic  ligament,  can  be  cut  away 
readily  between  ligatures.  Difficult  splenectomies  are  those  in  which 
one  encounters  the  extensive  adhesions  which  form  quickly  about  a 
damaged  or  diseased  spleen — adhesions  which  must  be  removed  cau- 
tiously on  account  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts,  especially  of  the 
spleen  itself.  These  adhesions  may  frustrate  entirely  attempts  at 
splenectomy.  If  the  spleen  be  once  safely  excised,  the  abdominal  in- 
cision may  be  sewed  up  tight  or  drained,  according  as  the  deep  parts  of 
the  field  are  dry  or  ooze  persistently. 

ABSCESS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

Abscess  of  the  spleen  is  rare,  though  Spear,^  in  an  admirable 
paper,  maintains  that  it  is  more  common  than  we  have  supposed.  It 
is  one  of  the  complications  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  of 
typhoid  and  malaria;  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  some  such  primary 
infection  as  appendicitis.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  the  absence 
of  fever  does  not  preclude  splenic  abscess.  The  abscess  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  Splenectomy  is  the  best  treatment,  though,  rarely,  in- 
cision (splenotomy)  must  be  employed. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  may  be  a  reason  for  splenectomy,  but, 
generally,  a  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  is  part  of  a  wide-spread  process, 
so  that  removal  of  the  gland  is  useless. 

CYSTS  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

Cysts  of  the  spleen  form  quite  another  chapter,  and,  like  cysts  of 
the  pancreas,  are  peculiarly  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  There 
are — (1)  Non-parasitic^  and  (2)  parasitic  cysts — (a)  serous  cysts; 
blood  cysts;  lymph  cysts;  dermoid  cysts;  and  (6)  hydatid  cysts. 
The  most  common  non-parasitic  cysts  result  from  some  subcapsular 
hemorrhage.  A  considerable  literature  of  these  cysts  is  now  available, 
but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  satisfactor}'  means  of  diagnosis.  The 
symptoms  are  prostration,  anorexia,  wasting,  headache,  and  the  presence 
of  a  tumor  which  may  reach  to  the  pubes.      Hydatid  disease  gives  us 

■  Wjilter  M.  Spoar,  Absc(»s.s  of  the  Spleen,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1902. 
'  H<'inricius,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1904,  Ixxii,  130;  and  Charles  A.  Powers,  Aon. 
SuFK.,  Jiinujir>',  IIKK). 
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the  most  common  cyst.  The  cysts  have  been  aspirated,  opened,  mar- 
Bupialized,  and  drained;  but  the  only  satisfactory  treatmeni  is  splenec- 
tomy, if  it  can  be  done. 


-Hemoirliagic  cyst  of  splepn  (Moynihan). 


NEOPLASMS  OF  THE  SPLEEN 


Neoplasms  of  the  spleen '  arc  extremely  rare.  There  have  been 
reported  a  few  eases  of  sarcoma;  fewer  still  of  cavernous  angioma,  and 
flomc  curioaities  of  surgen,-  recorded  as  fibroma,  endothelioma,  myxoma, 
and  lipoma.  Splenectomj-  is  the  only  operation  which  can  be  employed 
profitably  in  dealing  with  these  growths. 

SPLENIC  ENLARGEMENT 
Malaria  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  splenic  enlargement — 
an  enlargement  which  sometimes  may  necessitate  operation.  The 
cases  operated  upon  are  not  numerous,  and  few  men  have  had  more 
than  one  or  two.  Besscl-Hagen's*  pajjer  is  fi-etiuently  quotcti,  for  he 
has  collected  the  largest  numlwr  of  cases.  The  upshot  of  this  discus* 
sion  is  that,  if  an  enlarged  malarial  splc'en  bc<-omes  dislocated  and 
causes  constant  pain,  it  may  be  exei.-»ed.  Some  obser\'ei-H  go  further  and 
assure  us  that  an  enlarged  malarial  sjilcen,  not  dislocated,  is  often 
the  source  of  continuous  malarial  [xjisoning  an<l  should  be  removed — 
mark  the  proviso! — if  persistent  antimalarial  treatment  fails  to  cure. 
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Splenectomy  for  malaria  should  not  be  delayed  until  marked  ascites 
has  appeared,  nor  should  the  size  of  the  spleen  modify  one's  deciaoQ 
to  operate.  Spleens  of  all  sizes  are  removed  with  equal  safety.  Spleno- 
pexy also  has  been  performed  in  these  cases. 

Splenic  anemia/  so-called  splenomegaly,  furnishes  the  surgeon  with 
an  interesting  problem — a  problem  needlessly  confused  through  a  fre- 
quent misuse  of  terms.     It  is  characterized  by  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood;  no  leukocytosis;  primary  splenie 
hypertrophy;  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes;  progressive 
weakness;  vomiting;  diarrhea  and  bronzing  of  the  skin.     The  course 
may   run   as   long    as    fifteen    years,   or   the   patient   may   be  dead 
within  a  year.     Late  in  the  disease  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  liver, 
with  ascites.     Particularly  must  splenic  anemia  be  distinguished  from 
splenic  leukemia,  which  is  characterized  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  and  an  increase  of  the  white.      Unfortunately 
for  certainty  of  diagnosis,  as  Osier  shows  in  one  case,  the  leukocytosis 
of  splenic  leukemia  may  be  slight  or  entirely  absent.      But  note  the 
important  point — myelocytes  averaging  30  per  cent,  invariably  are 
present  in  splenic  (myelogenous)  leukemia. 

The  syni plows  upon  which  we  must  base  our  diagnosis  of  splenic 
anemia  are,  therefore,  splenic  tumor,  hemorrhages,  which  may  become 
almost  fatal,  ascites,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  a  diminished  "  red  count," 
a  low  percentage  of  hemoglobin  (due  probably  to  the  hemorrhages), 
and  a  normal  or  diminished  "white  count." 

Treatment. — In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  which  should  increase 
with  increasing  experience,  splenectomy  results  in  the  cure  of  splenic 
anemia.'-^  To  prove  successful,  however,  the  operation  should  be  done 
at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease,  before  the  liver  is  enlarged 
or  the  ascites  marked. 

In  splenic  leukemia,  splenectomy  must  not  be  done.  That  one 
much-<iuoted  case  of  liichardsou's,  which  seemed  at  first  to  contradict 
this  assertion,  died  four  y(*ars  after  the  o[)eration,  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  operation,  as  Richardson  himself  reported.' 

PTOSIS  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

Ptosis  of  the  spleen  is  occasionally  seen  associated  with  a  general 
visceral  ptosis;  and,  independently,  the  spleen  may  drop  or  "wander." 
Sometimes,  hypertrophy  causes  the  organ  to  fall  out  of  place  by  its  own 
weight.  Sometimes  a  prolapsed  spk^en  becomes  hypertrophied  secon- 
darily. One  of  the  chief  dangers  of  wandering  spleen  is  that  the  pedicle 
may  become  twisted  through  ISO  or  3G0  degrees,  or  even  more,  with 
resulting  engorgement,  strangulation,  and  gangrene. 

\\'hen  a  prolapsed  spleen  is  enlarged  or  has  a  twisted  pedicle,  the 
organ  must  be  excised.  A  large  heavy  spleen  cannot  be  secured  by 
stitching  it  into  place.    But  in  the  case  of  a  normal  spleen,  splenopexy 

^  Splenic  aneniia  wius  di'scribed  by  Banti  in  tho  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1886. 
^Sec  report  by  J.  E.  Summers,  Ann.  Surg.,  June,  1908,  p.  1006. 
*  M.   H.   Richardson,  Splenectomy  for  Myelogenous  Leukemia,  Ann.  Surg., 
November,  190.5. 
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may  suflBce  to  fix  it  permanently,  and  the  pocketing  operation  (behind 
the  diaphragmatic  peritoneum)  of  Rydygier;  the  method  of  Kouwer, 
by  tamponade;  or  Basil  Hall's  *  method — stitching  the  lower  pole  into 
the  parietal  wound — have  proved  satisfactory.  But  in  his  zeal  for  an 
early  and  prompt  cure,  the  surgeon  must  not  neglect  conservative  and 
.safe  methods.  Often  a  prolapsed  spleen,  if  not  too  large,  may  be 
replaced  and  may  be  held  comfortably  in  position  by  a  well-applied 
bandage,  such  as  I  shall  describe  in  the  chapter  on  Abdominal  Ptosis. 

Such  are  the  diseases  of  the  spleen  for  which  operations  may  be 
employed.  Per  contra y  we  are  agreed  that  splenectomy  is  always 
contraindicated  in  case  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  amyloid 
disease,  and  in  splenic  myelogenous  leukemia. 

1  Ann.  Surg.,  April,  1903. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ABDOMINAL  HERNIA 

Hernia  has  held  the  front  rank  in  medical  literature  from  the  earliest' 
writings  until  to-day.  Among  surgeons  of  the  last  generation  ab- 
dominal heniiaj  were  held  to  be  the  single  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  belly  must  not  be  opened  for  disease,  so  they  magnified  its 
importance.  The  literature  of  hernia  is  enormous — out  of  ail  propor- 
tion to  modern  conception  of  th(^  significance  of  the  lesion;  but  even 
to-day  the  text-books  give  it  unlimited  space.  Thomas  Biyant, 
publishing  twenty  years  ago,  devoted  to  heniia  one-twentieth  of  his 
great  volume;  so  did  Druitt  in  1S59,  and  Chelius  in  1847.  Recent 
writers  are  more  reasonable,  but  the  subject  is  a  favorite  still,  and  it 
seems  that  (custom  cannot  stale  its  infinite  variety. 

Hernia  is,  properly,  the  protmsion  of  a  viscus  or  part  of  a  viscus 
from  the  cavity  normally  containing  it.  The  term,  unqualified,  applies 
to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  A  hernia  is  named  from  the  region 
in  which  it  appears — abdominal,  inguinal^  scrotal;  or  from  the  opening 
through  which  it  passes — obturator;  or  from  the  organ  protruded — 
entcrorelcj  epiploccle,  cystorclc. 

Inguinal  heniia,  the  commonest  form  of  hernia,  is  not  easily  to  be 
understood  by  the  beginner,  just  as  formerly  it  was  not  easily  to  be 
cured.  That  mav  be  a  reason  for  our  constant  interest  in  the  whole 
subject  of  hernia;  yet,  except  for  certain  minor  points  of  detail,  the 
anatomy  of  most  heniiae  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  a  simple  example  what  conmionly  takes  place  when  a  man 
is  ruptured.  Suppose  I  cover  tlu*  outside  of  a  snowbank  with  a  sheet, 
then  wrap  my  hand  in  a  towel  and  thrust  my  fist  through  the  snow 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  bank.  \o  matter  how  far  I  push  my  hand, 
it  will  always  carry  before  it  the  confining  towel  and  the  sheet  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  bank.  In  like  manncT  a  coil  of  intestine  thnist  through 
the  abdominid  wall  will  always  carry  b(»fore  it  the  confining  (parietal) 
peritoneum,  and  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
abdomen.  The  hernia  cleaves  its  way  between  musck*s  and  aponeu- 
roses, and  it  is  wont  to  choos(»  for  its  point  of  attack  the  weakest  places 
in  the  abdominal  wall.  (I(»n(Tally.  it  seeks  places  low  in  the  abdomen — 
the  liujuinal  canal,  when*  the  spcTmatic  cord  or  round  ligament  passes 
out;  Xhii  fcnwrnl  ring,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  under  Poupart's 
Ugament;  the*  uwbilirvii,  and  such  other  points  of  least  resistance. 
Besiiles  the  common  hernial  regions  just  mentioned,  we  have  to  deal 
with  vcntraL  epi(ja,str{(\  diaphragmatir,  (jluteal,  sciatiCf  and  lumbar 
hemiie;    while  there  are  c(»rtain  rare  and  interesting  forms  of  internal 
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bemue — retroperitoneal  heniiie,  which  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Such  are  the  anatomic  terms  describing  the  sile  of  a  hernia. 
There  are  also  certain  clinical  terms  which  describe  the  condition  of  a 
hernia — reducible,  irreducible,  incarcerated,  inflamed,  strangulated. 

Etiology. — A  hernia  may  be  cither  congenital  or  acquired.  The 
congenital  form  is  common,  though  It  is  often  transient.  Malgaigne 
stated  that  about  .5  per  cent,  of  all  Infants  have  congenital  hernia — 
inguinal,  femoral,  or  umbilical — and  his  estimate  is  probably  correct. 
Congenital  hernia;  arc  due  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  canals  or  ducts 
which  are  patent  in  the  fetus.  Commonly,  these  congenital  hemiie  do 
not  persist  beyond  infancy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  adults 


Fig.  104. ^Anterior  abdominal  wall,  viewed  from  beliind,  showing  the  peritoneal 
foBSK:  A,  Obliterated  uraclius;  ff.  fold  of  deep  epigsKtrip  artery;  0,  obliterated 
hypogastric  arteries;  />,  foexa  at  the  intemul  abdominal  ring;  E,  fossa  behind  the 
external  abdominal  ring  (Campbell,  adapted  from  Sobotta). 

suffering  from  hernia,  but  5  or  G  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  have  con- 
genilal  hemiEe.  "ThiM  protrusion  may  occur  after  the  person  has 
reached  adult  life,  even  though  the  defect  ha.s  existed  during  all  the 
preceding  years,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  congenital  herniiB 
do  occur  in  infancy  or  early  chiklhood.  When  we  speak  of  congeni- 
ta! hernia,  therefore,  it  doej*  not  indicate  at  what  age  such  hernia  may 
have  developed,  but  does  clearly  mean  that  the  hernia  has  come  ilown 
into  a  sac  alrea<ly  formed.'"  Congenital  hernia  seems  to  be  hereditary 
in  many  families,  and  to  be  found  especially  among  the  offspring  of  fee- 
ble and  ill-nourishe<l  persons,  as  well  as  among  rachitic,  syphilitic,  and 
'  W.  B.  De  Garmo,  Abdominal  Hernia,  p.  56. 
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undeveloped  children.  It  is  more  common  among  the  children  of  the 
poor  than  among  the  rich.  Ill-nourished  children  with  enfeebled 
digestive  organs,  with  bloated  abdomens,  subject  to  colics  and  diar- 
rheas, and  with  weak  abdominal  walls,  induce  and  encourage  hernia  by 
their  frequent  crjnng,  straining,  and  vomiting. 

Beside  the  ruptures  of  infancy,  hernia  is  a  common  affliction  of  adult 
life.  About  5  per  cent,  of  mankind  suffer  from  it.  The  conditions 
predisposing  to  hernia  are  numerous,  curiously  complicated,  and  still 
subject  to  dispute.  Some  persons  are  the  subjects  of  multiple  hemis, 
behind  which  tendency  there  appears  to  be  a  condition  of  faulty  de- 
velopment. This  faulty  development  is  especially  common  in  the 
umbilical  region.  Russell  ^  states  that  femoral  hernia  results  from  the 
existence  of  a  sac  arising  in  an  early  stage  of  development  when  the 
limb  buds  are  being  formed,  and  that  at  this  stage  a  diverticulum  of 
the  pleuropcritoneal  cavity  is  drawn  down  into  the  limb.  He  believes 
also  that  inguinal  hernia  is  due  to  a  similar  sacculation  of  the  peritoneal 
pouch.  The  intestinal  and  preperitoneal  hernias  result  from  portions 
of  the  peritoneum  being  caught  in  the  abdominal  wall  during  its  de- 
velopment. 

As  a  fact,  degrees  of  obliteration  of  the  vaginal  process  or  peritoneal 
protrusion  vary.  In  the  case  of  inguinal  hernia  after  infancy,  it  is 
uncommon  to  find  a  communication  between  the  vaginal  process  in  the 
peritoneum  and  the  scrotal  end,  though  the  process  may  remain  patent 
in  the  region  of  the  cord  as  far  as  the  internal  ring. 

However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  weak  places  in 
some  individuals — large  abdominal  rings  and  lax  muscles  and  aponeu- 
roses. In  such  individuals  hemise  develop  insidiously;  the  vaginal 
process  may  advance  and  distend  gradually  without  containing  viscera, 
so  that  it  is  only  after  the  apparently  accidental  invasion  of  the  viscera 
that  the  hernia  becomes  evident  to  the  patient.  There  is  an  entirely 
different  class  of  persons  who  develop  hernia  suddenly  and  painfully. 
These  are  active,  vigorous  men,  athletes  and  laborers  who,  by  some 
sudden  and  severe  exeition,  force  down  a  hernia  through  a  previously 
normal  ring.  The  heniia  may  then  become  caught  in  the  tightening 
ring,  and  the  whole  process  may  be  associated  with  severe  pain  and 
distress.  The  immediate  causes  of  hernia,  in  all  clas.ses  of  individuals, 
may  be  heavy  lifting,  stretching,  straining,  coughing,  sneezing,  and 
similar  vigorous  nmscular  acts.  Excessive  length  of  the  mesenter>', 
sometimes  exists,  and  it  may  be  that  the  pressure  of  a  dependent  and 
full  loop  of  intestine  weakens  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
In  some  cases  a  mass  of  fat  forms  and  advances  before  the  hernia, 
bearing  to  it  a  causative  relation,  and  then,  as  Da  Costa  says,  quoting 
Lucas-Championniere :  '*  \Mien  a  person  begins  to  take  on  fat,  it  is  de- 
posited not  only  under  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  omentum,  mesenter>', 
and  subperitoneal  tissues.  This  .semifluid  fat  is  easily  influenced  by 
pressure.  The  deposit  of  fat  within  the  abdomen  lessens  the  size  of 
that  cavity,  intra-abdominal  pressure  is  increased,  and  fat  protrudes 

1  R.  Hamilton  Russell,  Lancet,  March  12,  1904. 
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at  any  weak  spot  in  the  wall.  The  protruding  mass  of  fat  adheres  to 
and  makes  traction  upon  the  peritoneum,  and  this  membrane  is  drawn 
upon  to  form  a  sac,  and  the  sac  is  surrounded  by  fat.  This  method  of 
formation  is  frequently  noticed  in  umbilical  hcrnifie." 

The  pregnant  state  is  a  frequent  cause  of  hernia  in  women,  but  males 
are  three  times  as  liable  to  rupture  as  are  females. 

Such  being  the  causes  of  hernia,  in  general  terms,  it  is  interesting  to 
study  further  certain  characteristics  common  to  all  ruptures.  I  have 
spoken  of  hemise  as  reducible,  irreducible,  incarcerated,  inflamed,  and 
strangulated.  All  hernia*  have  certain  anatomic  points  in  common  also 
— coverings,  a  sac,  and  contents  of  the  sac. 

Reducible  hernia,  as  is  obvious  from  its  name,  is  a  hernia  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  caused  to  return  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  state  of  hernia  is  the  commonest  of  all.  Most  of  the  patients  who 
consult  you  for  rupture  have  these  hernia)  which  come  and  go.  If  the 
patient  stands  up  and  strains,  a  swelling  will  apear.  If  he  lies  down 
and  relaxes,  the  swelling  will  disappear,  or  may  be  easily  pushed  back 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  taxis,  as  the  manipulation  is  called. 

A  word  in  regard  to  taxis:  The  student  or  inexpert  practitioner 
should  see  taxis  performed  by  an  experienced  hand  if  he  is  to  realize 
what  proper  taxis  means.  Ordinarily,  taxis  is  extremely  simple — 
a  small  hernia  can  be  put  back  readily  by  the  patient  himself;  but  it 
is  in  the  cases  of  large,  incarcerated  hemise  that  the  expert  finds  his 
field.  Lift  the  hernia  mass  directly  upward,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  sac  tend  to  fall  straight  down  into  the  ring.  Then  make  the 
approach  of  the  hernial  contents  toward  the  ring  through  a  funnel- 
shaped  canal  formed  by  the  manipulator's  fingers.  Usually  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  form  such  a  funnel,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
knead  and  mold  the  contents  of  the  sac.  Sometimes  a  modified  Trendel- 
enburg position  helps;  sometimes  a  hypodermic  of  morphin,  or  the  long 
immersion  of  the  patient  in  a  hot  bath  before  and  during  the  manipula- 
tions. Femoral  hernia  in  its  early  stages,  and  before  the  ring  has 
become  widely  distended,  offers  the  peculiarity  of  a  curiously  intricate 
canal,  formed  somewhat  like  the  curl  of  the  letter  J.  To  reduce  a  small 
femoral  hernia,  therefore,  the  surgeon  molds  the  contents  of  the  sac 
downward,  then  backward,  then  upward. 

Often,  by  palpating  or  percussing  the  hernia,  one  may  discover  the 
character  of  the  sac's  contents,  and  will  conclude  that  there  is  present 
a  mass  of  omentum  or  a  knuckle  of  intestine.  Sometimes,  when  the 
patient  consults  you,  you  will  see  no  hernia,  even  when  he  stands  up 
and  strains,  but  you  will  be  able  to  detect  its  presence,  or  potential 
presence,  by  inserting  a  finger  into  the  suspected  ring  and  directing 
him  to  cough  or  strain,  when  a  distinct  impulse  will  be  felt,  as  of  a  water- 
bag  impinging  on  the  finger.  These  patients  with  reducible  hernia 
rarely  have  troublesome  symptoms,  the  most  that  they  complain  of 
being  distress  at  the  hernial  opening,  and  more  or  less  general  bellyache 
when  the  viscera  protrude.  Sometimes  there  are  dyspepsia,  constipa- 
tion, and  nausea. 
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Irreducible  hernia  is  another  term  which  is  self-explanatory, 
patient  comes  to  you  with  a  rupture  which  cannot  be  returned 
the  abdomen,  of  which  rupture  he  gives  a  history  that  it  has  1: 
out  a  long  time.     It  may  be  of  any  size — which  is  true  also  of  reduc 
hernia— from  that  of  a  pullet's  egg  to  an  enormous  sac  containing  r 
of  the  intestines  and  omentum.     There  are  various  causes  for  its  b 
irreducible,  the  commonest  being  adhesions  between  the  covering 
the  sac  and  the  sac  with  its  contents — adhesions  due  to  a  low  grad 
peritonitis.     Another  cause  is  incarceration.     An  incarcerated  he 
(or  obstructed  hernia)  is  one  in  which  the  fecal  stream  is  dammec 
and  arrested  when  the  hernia  is  down,  so  that  the  distended  b( 
cannot  be  returned  through  the  ring,  but  the  contents  of  the  sac  si 
no   immediate   anatomic    change,    because   their   circulation   rem 
intact.     In  other  words,  an  incarcerated  hernia  is  not  an  immec 
source  of  danger.     It  is  a  common  outcome  of  irreducible  hernia, 
demands   attention.     It  enlarges  and   becomes  tender,   painful, 
dull  on  percussion;    pressure  reduces  its  size,  but  it  cannot  be  ( 
pletely  reduced,  and  it  still  shows  an  impulse  on  coughing.     The 
apt  to  be  associated  nausea,  and  there  is  variable  constipation, 
occasional  vomiting.     An  irreducible  hernia  may  become  inflamt 
condition  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.     The  mass  becomes 
and  tender,  hard  and  distended.     It  cannot  be  reduced,  and  gives 
to  the  same  symptoms  as  those  of  incarcerated  hernia,  with  fev< 
addition;  but  there  is  still  an  '* impulse  on  coughing,"  and  the  cons 
tion  is  not  absolute.     With  proper  treatment  the  inflammation 
subside  usually,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  adhesions,  and  establish 
condition  tending  to  subsequent  incarceration  and  to  possible  fi 
strangulation. 

Strangulated  hernia  is  the  most  serious  fonn  of  irreducible  h( 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  it  is  about  the  subject  of  strangu! 
hernia  that  the  greatest  interest  in  hernia  centers.  Physician 
patient  alike  must  be  taught  to  look  toward  strangulation  as  the 
sible  outcome  of  every  hernia.  The  condition  is  a  frightful  calai 
and  the  danger  to  life  is  imminent.  The  three  great  surgical  c 
gencies  of  the  old  writers  were  hemorrhage,  suffocation,  and  strs 
lated  hernia,  and  of  the  three,  strangulated  hernia  is  still  the 
common  and  the  most  difficult  of  control. 

In  Chapter  II  we  studied  intestinal  obstruction  and  intes 
strangulation,  and  saw  that  strangulation  may  be  the  last  and  se 
stage  of  obstruction.  So  in  the  case  of  hernia — an  incarcerated  h 
contains  usually  obstructed  bowel — an  obstruction  to  the  fecal  sti 
A  strant^ulatcd  hernia — a  hernia  from  which  the  nutrition,  the  b 
supply,  has  been  eliminated — may  be  the  end-result  of  incarcera 
Omentum  as  well  as  bowel  may  become  strangulated.  Observe  fu 
that  strangulation  may  take  place  in  an  old  irreducible  hernia, 
that  it  may  take  place  suddenly  also  in  a  hernia  hitherto  redu' 
or  it  may  be  the  initial  evidence  of  a  fresh  hernia.  One  must  al 
distinguish  the  elastic  constriction  or  strangulation  from  fecal  in 
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tion  or  incarceration.  Strangulated  hernia  occurs  thus:  a  loop  of 
intestine  becomes  crowded  down  into  the  sac,  and  when  the  increased 
amount  of  pressure  diminishes,  the  hernial  ring,  which  has  been  forcibly 
distended,  contracts  and  grasps  the  loop  with  an  elastic  grip.  Thus 
stoppage  of  the  bowels  is  established,  as  well  as  interference  with  the 
gut's  circulation.  The  circulatory  disturbance  may  be  venous  only, 
or  both  veins  and  arteries  may  be  shut  off,  and,  according  to  the  degree 
of  strangulation,  the  further  destructive  processes  are  slow  or  rapid. 
If  the  arteries  are  still  patent,  the  irreducible  viscera  become  engorged, 
exudation  follows,  and  strangulation  gradually  becomes  complete. 
The  bowel  then  becomes  necrotic,  often  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so 
that  sometimes  it  is  no  longer  viable  after  eighteen  or  twelve  hours 
even.  The  terminal  intestinal  arteries  do  not  anastomose.  The 
lumen  of  the  gut  is  loaded  with  active  bacteria,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions  for  making  trouble.  Much  the  same  condition  results 
when  both  veins  and  arteries  are  suddenly  occluded.  In  either  case 
there  follow  necrosis,  ulceration,  gangrene,  peritonitis.  Even  if  the 
gut  be  found  viable  at  operation  and  be  returned  to  the  abdominal 
cavity,  damage  to  its  walls  may  have  occurred  in  one  or  more  places, 
so  that  later,  with  healing  and  scar-formation  in  the  intestine,  there 
may  result  stenosis  and  obstruction.^  As  a  rule,  however,  if  the  strangu- 
lation is  relieved  early,  the  intestine  will  recover.  If  necrosis  supervene 
and  surgical  relief  is  not  provided,  the  patient  will  die  of  shock  or 
general  peritonitis.  In  rare  cases — about  5  per  cent. — the  destructive 
process  will  penetrate  the  sac  and  skin,  and  the  patient  will  recover  with 
a  fecal  fistula  or  artificial  anus. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  strangulated  hernia  are  in  large  measure 
the  classic  ones  seen  in  other  intestinal  strangulations.  One  finds 
that  the  hernia,  perhaps  formerly  reducible,  cannot  now  be  replaced.' 
If  not  recently  formed,  it  is  larger  than  usual,  tense,  firm,  or  even  hard; 
without  resonance,  without  expansile  impulse  (a  hernia  incarcerated 
merely  expands  with  straining;  and  in  this  fact  lies  an  important 
distinction  between  strangulation  and  incarceration).  The  strangulated 
hernia  is  painful  and  tender  on  pressure,  especially  at  its  neck.  The 
bowels  do  not  act,  though  they  may  often  be  felt  contracting,  and 
may  cause  colic  and  spasmodic  pains,  especially  at  the  navel  and  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  With  this  pain  there  are  commonly  some  tender- 
ness and  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the 
umbilical  region,  and  between  it  and  the  hernia.  The  patient  is  often 
nauseated,  and  vomits  nearly  all  the  food  and  drink  that  he  swallows, 
besides  gastric  secretions,  bile,  or  the  diluted  contents  of  the  small 
intestine.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  usually  quickened  and  rather 
feeble;  the  patient  feels  and  looks  wretched  and  miserable — "anxious,^' 
as  we  say.  He  cannot  sleep  or  eat,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  apt  to 
become  cold,  shrunken,  and  dusky. 

*  See  important  article  by  Percy  W.  G.  Sargent,  Ann.  Surg.,  May,  1904. 
2  There  is  a  graphic  description  of  this  condition  in  Sir  James  Paget 's  Ch'nicaJ 
Lectures  and  Essays,  1875. 
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Whenever  all  these  things  are  observed,  and  when  they  remain  after 
reasonable  attempts  at  the  hernia's  reduction  without  operation,  you 
may  hold  that  the  operation  should  be  done  without  delay.  Mudi 
more,  if  possible,  should  it  be  done  if  all  these  phenomena  be  worse  than 
I  have  described.  When  the  integuments  over  the  hernia  are  inflamed, 
thick,  sodden,  ruddy,  or  emphysematous;  when  the  whole  abdomen  iB 
swollen,  tense,  and  tender;  when  the  vomitus  is  like  the  liquid  feces 
of  the  ileum;  the  pulse  rapid,  feeble,  and  small;  the  skin  cold,  dusky, 
and  clammy;  when  the  patient  is  dim  in  sense  and  mind  or  an  an 
anguish  of  misery,  with  retching  and  hiccough — when  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  these  elements  of  what  the  old  writers  call  a  miserere  are  com- 
bined, then,  without  trying  any  other  method  of  reduction,  you  must 
operate  instantly,  though  you  may  have  only  the  slenderest  hope  of 
doing  good,  and  a  serious  fear  of  seeming  to  do  harm. 

The  foregoing  fine  account  of  strangulated  hernia  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  Paget's  delightful  book.  His  description  will  always 
apply,  and  there  is  little  the  modem  surgeon  can  add  for  aid  in  the 
diagnosis.  We  note  the  temperature,  which  is  frequently  subnormal 
at  first,  rising  as  the  primary  shock  passes  and  peritonitis  develops. 
It  may  reach  102°  or  103°  F.  The  pulse,  at  first  rapid,  feeble,  thready, 
becomes  somewhat  hard  and  wirj-  with  the  advent  of  sepsis;  later  it  falb 
away  to  a  flickering  stream.  There  is  almost  always  a  slight  leuko- 
cytosis— 12,000  to  20,000.  The  urine  becomes  concentrated;  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  furred,  with  red  cracks  across  it;  the  breath  is  horribly 
offensive.     Such  is  the  scene. 

We  found  our  diagnosis  on  finding  a  hernia  which  is  irreducible, 
non-expansile  "on  cough,''  and  tender;  on  a  feeble,  rapid  pulse;  an 
anxious  expression;  a  sUghtly  distended  abdomen,  tender  at  the  navd, 
epigastrium,  and  vicinity  of  the  rupture;  on  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — Fortunately,  the  precision  of  our  diagnosis  does  not 
involve  so  immediately  the  question  of  operating  or  not  operating  as 
was  the  case  in  former  times.  To-day  one  operates  in  all  cases  of  trou- 
blesome hernia.  One  operates  if  in  doubt,  and  solves  his  doubts  by 
operating. 

So  different  is  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia 
from  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  other  types  of  hernia  that  I 
will  anticipate  by  discussing  briefly  here  the  treatment  of  strangulated 
hernia.  In  many  respects  the  problem  of  hernia  is  like  the  problem  of 
appendicitis.  Like  appendicitis,  hernia  may  be  chronic  or  acute.  It 
may  come  and  go.  One  may  procrastinate  for  long  in  the  treatment, 
using  palliative  measures.  Either  appendicitis  or  hernia  may  wake  up 
at  any  moment,  to  become  alarming  and  deadly.  Both  kill  throu^ 
perforation,  peritonitis,  sepsis.  In  both,  when  quiescent,  the  radical 
operation  is  easy,  rapid,  safe,  and  sure.  In  both,  when  acute,  the 
operation  is  inevitable,  but  not  always  life-saving.  The  term  ''radical 
cure  of  hernia"  applies  commonly  to  the  treatment-at-leisure  of  chronic 
hernia,  not  strangulated.  Now,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  strangulated 
hernia,  our  endeavor  nmst  be  to  avert  impending  death  by  relieving 
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the  strangulation.  After  that,  if  the  patient's  strength  permit,  one 
may  perform  a  radical  cure  by  sewing  up  the  ring.  Our  previous  dis- 
cussion of  intestinal  strangulation  and  its  treatment  (Chapter  II)  applies 
to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  In  a  word,  one  cuts  down  upon  the  sac  of 
strangulated  hernia,  opens  it  (herniotomy),  and  enlarges  the  ring  so  as  to 
permit  the  viscera  to  slip  back  into  the  abdomen.  Then,  before  replacing 
the  viscera,  the  surgeon  must  make  sure  that  they  are  viable.  Obvious 
necrosis  must  be  removed,  even  to  the  resection  of  intestine  and  excision 
of  omentum;  and  such  further  steps — anastomosis,  end-to-end  suture 
(or  Murphy  button),  or  artificial  anus — must  be  employed  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  allow.  The 
question  of  the  viability  of  bowel  is  often  difficult.  Glossy,  firm,  purple 
bowel  is  viable.  Dull,  friable,  black,  stinking  bowel  is  gangrenous. 
But  there  are  many  intervening  stages.  In  general  terms,  doubtful 
looking  gut  that  gradually  improves  in  color  on  being  replaced  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  then  drawn  dowTi  again  for  inspection,  may  be 
permanently  returned.  Bowel  persistently  dull  and  discolored  should 
be  excised,  or  at  least  incised  for  fecal  drainage,  and  fastened  into  the 
wound  for  observation  and  further  treatment.  After  the  opera- 
tion these  cases  demand  anxious  care.  The  questions  of  feeding 
and  moving  the  bowels  depend  for  their  answer  upon  whether  or 
not  the  intestine  has  been  injured.  In  general  terms  a  vigorous  patient, 
with  the  viscera  not  wounded,  may  be  pushed  on  rapidly,  as  after 
any  exploratory  abdominal  section.  But.  the  presence  of  intestine 
wounded  by  resection  necessitates  rectal  feeding,  prolonged  care,  and 
such  a  slow  convalescence  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  all  operations 
on  the  intestines. 

Let  us  now  take  up  in  more  detail  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the  com- 
moner forms  of  hernia,  with  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA 

Inguinal  *  hernia  is  the  most  frequent  rupture  in  males.  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  females.  There  are  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia — 
the  direct  and  the  indirect.  We  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  their 
anatomy.'  The  inguinal  region,  for  surgical  purposes,  is  that  portion 
of  the  abdomen  bounded  by  Poupart's  ligament,  the  external  border 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  rectus.  The  parietal  layers  here  are : 
(1)  Skin  and  superficial  fascia;  (2)  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique; 
(3)  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  which  are  not  at- 
tached to  the  inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  (4)  the  transversalis 
fascia;  (5)  the  subserous  connective  tissue,  in  which  lie  the  deep  epi- 
gastric artery  and  vein;  and  (6)  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Layers  two, 
three,  and  four  are  penetrated  by  the  spermatic  cord  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  cord  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal,  which  is  a  potential 
passage  only,  not  open  except  when  distended  by  a  hernia.     The  stu- 

>  Lat.,  inguen,  the  groin. 

'  The  teacher  or  student  may  use  profitably  D.  N.  Eisendrath's  models,  illustrated 
in  his  paper  published  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  March  18,  1905. 
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dent  iiiuat  get  clearly  in  his  mind  the  position  of  the  cord  and  its  relati 
— that  is  a  leading  feature  of  our  problem.  The  cord  is  always  outs: 
of  the  peritoneum.  To  trace  it  backward;  it  starts  from  the  base  of 
bladder  and,  passing  upward  and  outward  outside  of  the  peritonei 
between  it  and  the  transverealis  fascia  it  turns  sharplj  downward  i 
forward  into  the  internal  nng  beneath  the  tranbv ersalis  fascia  i 
internal  oblique  fascia,  whith  two  fascise  arc  here  hnked  together 
form  the  conjoined  tendon  Panamg  through  the  mttmal  ring  i 
the  inguinal  canal,  which  is  from  H  to  2  m<hea  long  the  cord  emei 
from  the  canal  through  a  sht  m  tht  evtcmal  obhque  aponeurosis 
slit  known  as  the  extermd  nng  The  cord  is  now  beneath  the  suj 
ficial  fascia,  anil  drops  over  tht,  spine  of  the  pubes  into  the  scrat' 
At  the  point  where  the  cord  passea   the  trans^  ersahs  fascia  the  la 


=% 


tumeddoi 


Pig.  105. — Dissection  of  inguinal  canal    I    E-rtemal  oblique    I 

internal  oblique:  3,  tranHvernalis;  4  conjoiDoil  1i?ndoD  5  rectus  abdominiH  «i 
eheath  opened;  13,  tnajigular  fascia    7   cremaEter  (Heath) 

Structure  sends  out  a  prolongation  called  the  infundibuliform  fa 
which  accompanies  the  cord  into  the  scrotum  and  forms  the  h 
vaginalis  communis.  There  are  two  other  fascia  accompanying 
cord — structures  of  both  anatomic  and  of  practical  surgical  inten 
the  cremasteric  fascia  from  the  internal  oblique,  and  the  intercolui 
fascia  from  the  external  oblique.  So  we  see  that  the  cord,  as  it  p 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  is  surrounded  by  sundry  structun 
varying  strength.  In  front  of  it  is  the  externa!  oblique  aponea 
(and  some  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  in  its  outer  part) ;  behind 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversaiis  am 
tranaversalis  fascia;  within  (upper  wall)  are  the  arching  fibers  6 
conjoined  tendon,  beyond  which  lies  the  rectus  muscle  with  its  e 
inga;    without  (lower  wall)   is  the  stout  Poupart's  ligament.    M 
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Ktrtaal  landmark  ia  the  deep  e])igastric  arten,  which  springs  from  the 
[t«nial  iliac,  where  it  passes  under  Poupart's  h'ganienl,  and  nins  up- 
lard  and  inward  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  outer 
sdge  of  the  rectus,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  deep  epigastric  arterj' 

form  Hcssclbach'a  triangle.  The  arterj'  lies  in  the  subserous  connec- 
[ve  tissue  outside  of  the  peritoneum.  The  relation  of  this  arterj'  to 
"  e  two  rings  determines  direct  and  indirert  hernia.  The  arteiy  passes 
Q)ward  behind  and  between  the  rings.  Immediately  to  its  outer  side 
B  the  internal  ring,  the  entrance  to  the  canal  (we  aiv  looking  at  these 

ftmctures  from  within  the  abdomenl.  Immediately  to  its  inner  side 
i  the  depression  or  fossa  representing  the  external  ring.     The  epi- 


la  (de  Ganuu). 


rtric  vessels,  therefore,  form  a  strong  ii<lge,  on  either  side  of  which 
liee  a  weak  dejiression.  Through  these  weak  depressions  hernia  pro- 
rude — direct  hernia  plunging  through  the  wall,  to  the  inner  side  of 
(he  artery,  and  emerging  at  the  externnl  ring;  indirect  hernia,  forcing 
'  B  way  down  through  the  internal  ring  and  canal,  in  front  of  and  across 
pie  artery,  1«  emerge  also  at  the  external  ring.  So  where  they  emerge 
|be  direct  hernia  carries  before  it  the  peritoneum,  fascia  tmnsversaUs, 
bnjoined  tendon,  and  intercolumnar  fascia,  much  thinned,  to  be  sure; 
vhile  the  oblique  or  indirect  hernia,  as  it  worms  its  way  through  the 
canal,  carries  before  it  none  of  these  structures  except  the  peritoneum. 
The  nerve-supply  of  these  parts  is  interesting,  and  it  is  wise  to  spare 

■ve-branches   in  operating  upon  hernia.     The  terminal  branches  of 
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the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  emerge  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  1 
hj-pogastric  branch  of  the  iliohj-pogastric  perforates  the  aponeurt 
of  the  external  obHque  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  ri 

There  are  three  arteries — two  of  them  important:  the  apermu 
artery,  whit-h  supplies  the  testicle;  the  ailery  of  the  vaa  defere 
tying  in  the  sheath  of  the  vas;  and  the  cremasteric  branch  fr 
the  epigastric.  The  veins  fonr.ing  the  ]jaiiipinifomi  plexus  make 
the  bulk  of  the  cord.  If  you  understand  the  anatomy  of  this  regi 
the  various  operations  appear  simple  enough. 

The  diagnoBis  of  inguinal  hernia  is  usually  easy,  though  oc 
sionally  it  may  offer  difficulties,  I  have  said  that  the  swelling  ii 
disappear  when  the  patient  lies  down.     This  fact  of  the  disappeara. 


of  the  swelling  confirms  the  diagnosis  of  hernia.  For  further  confii 
tion  the  surgeon  may  introduce  his  finger  into  the  ring  to  ascd 
the  presence  of  "impidse  on  cough."  It  is  not  always  possible  to^ 
tinguish  direct  from  indirect  hernia,  but  the  practitioner  should 
member  that  direct  hernia  rarely  becomes  large  enough  to  dea 
into  the  scrotum;  while,  on  the  contrary,  indirect  hernia  may  deft 
and  cause  an  enormous  scrotal  swelling.  We  differentiate  hernia  J 
inguinal  adenitis,  which  pressenls  a  hard,  unvarj'ing  sweUing;  I 
inguinal  sarcoma,  which  is  harrl  and  unvarying  also;  from  psoas  abs 
which  fluctuates  and  may  be  confused  with  inguinal  hernia;  : 
various  hard  and  soft  tumors  of  the  testicle  and  cord,  which  tm 
are  constant;  and  from  hydrocele,  which  most  closely  resembles  h 


t  closely  resembles  hA 
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,  Hjtlroeele  is  fluctuant,  dull  on  percussion,  shows  transmitted  light 
when  examined  by  the  hydroscope,  and  is  invariable  in  size,  except, 
of  courKe,  in  cases  of  congenital  hydrocele,  but  congenital  hydrocele 
is  commonly  associated  with  and  a  part  of  congenital  hernia. 

The  operative  treatment  of  both  forms  of  inguinal  homia  has  now 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  palliative  measures  are  rarely 
considered  by  surgeons.  Yet  palliative  measures  have  their  value, 
and  by  palliation  I  mean  the  u.'se  of  the  truss.  One  hesitates  to  advise 
a  radical  operation  upon  a  feeble  old  per:^nn,   nnd  one  f^hrinks  from 


Fie.  108.— Deep  dissecti 


i(:tiinnl  ami  femoral  cnnaln  (de  Gnrmo). 


I  Operating  upon  persons  with  advanced  organic  disease — cardiac,  pul- 
nionaiy,  renal,  diabetic.  Moreover,  in  a  limited  class  of  cases  trusses 
will  cure  hemite — the  hcmia^  of  children  under  four  years  of  age  (the 
home-made  yam-tniss  will  often  suffice);  the  small  recent  hernia'  of 
young  adults.  In  order  to  attiun  this  result,  however,  you  must  enjoin 
the  paliciit  to  wear  the  truss  constantly  that  the  hernia  may  not  conic 
down,  else  a  single  violent  exertion  may  undo  the  good  work  of  months. 
The  only  hemiffi  suitable  for  tniss  wearing  are  reducible  hemiie.  Irre- 
ducible hemite  are  initated  and  made  worse  by  a  truss.     Large,  irre- 
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ducible  scrotal  hemiie,  however,  may  be  supported  in  a  weU-fitting  b>g 
should  the  radical  operation  seem  inadvisable.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  trusses  made  by  the  instrument-makers,  and  the  principle  of  them 


Fig.  lOfl,-  TruBB  in  pli 


all  is  a  stout  spring-belt  encircling  the  waist  and  furnished  with  a  pad 
to  overlie  the  hernial  ring.  These  pads  are  made  of  wood,  leather, 
cork,  and  similar  materials,  but  much  the  most  effective  and  comforts- 


Fig,  no. 


lanital  hernia. 


ble  is  the  water-pad  truss,  devi.s('d  bj'  H.  H,  A.  Beach  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  A  wcU-fittinp,  easy,  water-pad  tniss  will  hold  up  an  inguinal 
hernia  i>erfectly,  and  enable  the  patient  to  lead  a  comfortable  life  and 
indulge  in  almost  any  form  of  active  e.\ercise. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  we  told  patients  that  a  radical  cure  would  give 
about  an  even  chance  of  immunity  from  relapse.  To-day  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  about  97  per  cent,  of  our  cases  can  be  cured 
permanently  by  operation.  The  development  of  the  operation  for 
inguinal  hernia  forms  an  interesting  historic  study,  but  in  this  place  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  describing  a  satisfactory  operation  for  each  form, — 
the  indirect  and  direct,— and  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  should  he  wish  to  study  a  variety  of  operations.  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  2S  men  who  have  devised  or  modified  operations  for 
inguinal  hernia,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  these  operations  are  quite 
aimilar.  All  of  them  depend  for  their  success  upon  a  perfect  aseptic 
teohnic,  for  it  is  since  the  days  of  aseptic  surgery  only  that  these  opera- 
tions have  proved  satiafactoiy. 


Fig.  111.^ — Irreducible  licmia  (de  Garmo). 

In  operating  for  inguinal  hernia  the  surgeon  cndcjivors  to  meet  and 
overcome  three  problems — the  dealing  with  the  sac,  the  dealing  with 
the  cord,  and  the  secure  clowurc  of  the  canal  or  ring.  Once  it  was 
thought  that  the  fossa  formed  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  the  closed 
sac,  after  operation,  gave  a  starting-point  for  recuiTcnce,  and  doubtless 
this  b  true.  It  has  been  always  recognized  that  the  passage  of  the 
cord  through  the  abdominal  wall  inevitably  causes  a  weakening  of  the 
wall  at  that  point,  and  this  doubtless  is  true  also.  A  long  course  of 
experimenting  was  necessaiy  to  determine  just  what  structures  in  the 
atnlominal  wall  should  be  sewed  together  in  order  to  provide  the 
strongest  barrier  against  the  recurrence  of  homia.  We  have  solved 
this  problem  and  now  know  that  stout  aponeurotic  tissue  overlapped 
offers  a  firmer  barrier  than  does  muscle  tissue.  So  we  meet  the  three 
problems:  first,  by  tying  or  suturing  and  cutting  off  the  sac,  and  drop- 
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ping  the  Btump  well  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  a  point  not  weakened 
by  the  passage  of  the  cord,  if  poseible.  We  transplant  the  oord,  or 
bring  it  out  through  a  new  opening  without  tranBpUmting  it.  Bearingk 
mind  that  the  prime  cause  of  weakness  in  the  inguinal  region  is  the  ladc 
of  attachment  of  the  conjoined  tendon  to  Poupart's  ligament  in  ita  iniKr 
half,  we  make  good  the  defect  by  stitching  the  conjoined  tendon  to 
that  inner  half  of  Poupart'a  hgament  and  to  Gimbemat's  ligament— 
we  attempt  to  improve  on  nature. 

Method — Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. — The  patient  is  put  to  bed  for 
a  couple  of  days  before  operation  and  the  bowels  thoroughly  evacuated 
by  castor  oil  and  cnemata.  An  oblique  incision  is  made  5  or  6  inches 
long,  from  the  pubic  spine  upward  and  outward  over  the  course  <rf 
the  canal,  as  far  as  the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  parallel  to 
and  two  fingerbreadths  from  Poupart's  ligament.      The  external  ring 


of  inguinal  hernia. 


quickly  is  developed  with  the  knife  and  with  gauze  dissection,  and  aD 
bleeding  points  are  secured,  that  their  oozing  may  not  obscure  and 
soil  the  deeper  field  nor  favor  subsequent  infection.  For  a  space  of 
about  3  inches  around  the  incision  the  superficial  tissues  are  swept 
back  by  a  gauze  wipe,  so  as  thoroughly  to  expose  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  obli<iue.  This  maneuver  greatly  facilitates  the  subsequent 
handling  of  that  aponeurot'is.  The  inguinal  canal  is  then  sht  up  with 
scissors,  thus  dividing  thoroughly  the  external  oblique  and  exposini; 
the  deeper  parts.  In  doing  ihi:;  uvoiil  the  two  nerves  of  the  region. 
(Some  Hurgeonu  prefer  to  oi)on  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis  half 
an  inch  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cunal.)  The  edges  of  the 
opened  aponeurosis  are  now  seized,  finiily  retracted,  and  turned  back 
from  the  underlying  conjoined  tendon  with  further  gauze  dissection. 
You  will  see  that  the  deep  parts  are  now  thoroughly  exposed  down  to 
the  preperitoneal  fat.     The  hernia  bulges  into  the  wound,  its  sac  closdy 
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associated  with  the  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  surgeon 
must  next  separate  carefully  the  cord  from  the  sac.  One  cannot  always 
do  this  without  tearing  apart  the  structures  of  the  cord,  but  this  makes 
no  difference  so  long  aa  the  vas,  the  arteries  (especially  the  artery  of  the 
vas),  and  two  or  three  good-^zed  veins  are  left.  The  sac  is  most  easily 
separated  from  the  cord  by  firm  gauze  dissection,  and  sometimes  this 
maneuver  is  facilitated  by  opening  the  sac  and  holding  it  up  upon  the 
extended  fingers  inserted  within  it.  The  cremaster  may  be  well  de- 
veloped, in  which  case  one  may  utilize  it  in  closing  the  abdominal  wound. 
Split  it  off  and  separate  its  fibers  from  the  sac.  Now  tip  the  patient 
about  25  degrees  into  the  Trendelenburg  position,  elevate  the  sac,  and 


Fig.  113. — Oblique  incieion  through  ekin  and  Buperficia)  fascia  donn  to  fascia  of 
the  ext«r7iai  oblique  muscle.  Note  the  external  amlomJDal  rine,  made  apparent  by 
•light  bulging  caused  by  full  hernial  sac  (adapted  from  ScuddeO. 

return  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Secunj  the  neck  of  the 
sac  with  a  stout  catgut  purse-string  suture;  cut  off  the  stump  and  push 
it  back  within  the  internal  ring.  The  distal  end  of  the  sac  may  be 
dissected  out  or  left,  as  you  choose.  This  closure  of  the  peritoneal  sac 
must  be  made  secure.  If  the  peritoneum  is  thi<'krned  or  is  overlaid 
with  fat,  I  recommend  sewing  up  its  opening  with  a  catgut  or  silk 
buttonhole  stitch  rather  than  tying  it  off  with  a  purse-string.  Be 
sure  also  that  the  sac  stump  is  free  from  all  aiihcsions,  both  inside  and 
out,  that  it  may  slip  well  back,  fiecly,  into  the  abdomen. 

Then  to  close  the  abdominal  wall — the  canal :  the  problem  is  un- 
like other  similar  problems  in  abdominal  surgery,  because  the  cord  is 
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in  the  way  of  a  tight  closure  of  the  ivound.  Therf  air  two  methods 
of  tn-ating  the  cord.  Hiing  it  out  a  littlo  below  (1  or  2  inches)  the 
iutenml  rinf^,  stitch  together  the  conjoined  tendon  and  I'oupart's  ligu- 


I'ig.  1 1  I.-  -(ihliinio  inc'isidii 
tiTliul  iibliigutr  {arn'iti  fni-il  fniii)  ; 
roiijiiineil  tcniliin,  Ih-Ioiv  v<,'11-iIi 
cunl  xliuu'iiiK  al  inniT  alible  uf  " 


li'mal  ol>li<tup  fascia.  Fx- 
rc  utitne  of  micnuil  oblique 
erf,  bulging  sue  of  licraia. 


meiit,  and  let  the  tord  lie  ujKin  them  (trantiplantwl)  with  the  a|X)npu- 
rosis  of  the  ext<'ni;-.l  iihlique  stitched  over  it  to  covf-r  it  in  (Haiwini*. 
Or  else  eairy  the  foiil  to  the  virj-  bottom  of  the  abdomtiiul  wound  aiid 


hrinc  it  mil  :il"n;r-i<le  «(  ibe  pidiii-  .-jiiiie:   wiili  the  rord  thus  out  of  the 
way  the  ahdoitjinal  w:dl  may  Ik-  sewed  iiji  as  thoufcli  the  eord  did  not 
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exist.     Whatever  the  treatment  of  the  cord  may  be,  you  must  see  to 
it  that  it  is  not  unduly  pinched  where  it  emerges  through  its  new  arti- 


Kig.  116. — The  suture  Ih  bring  taken  throuBh  and  aerons  tlie  neck  of  the  sac. 
Note  retractor  keeping  intt-mal  nng  region  welFin  view.  Kole  lifting  of  cord  by 
gftuze-tape  (Scudder). 


ot  canal  (Scudder), 


ficial  ring,  and  to  that  end  it  is  well  to  thin  it  down  somewhat  if  it  be 
large.  TTiin  it  down  by  removing  a  few  veins  and  any  superabundant 
fat  tissue. 
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In  sewing  up  the  abdommal  wall — conjoined  tendon  to  Poupart 
ligament — I  prefer  tu  use  a  mattress  suture  of  fhromic  gut.  or  gut  pr 
pared  by  Bartlett's  method.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obliqi 
is  then  seweil  up  to  cover  in  the  deep  field.  I  employ  a  bullon-ho 
atitch  of  catgut  for  the  external  oblique,  anfl  dose  in  the  skin  wour 
with  a  running  horse-huir  stiteh.  Everj'  student  will  recognize  the  fa 
that  details  of  this  method  may  be  varied  indefinitely.  Some  operate 
employ  silk  throughout;  some  kangaroo  tendon;  some  silver  or  copp 
wire;    the  main  principlL's  arv  idcuticai. 


^^ 


i-.i;.   !■>,  — li,-.l^i..,l\  i.in'iiiiuiiu     WhIiiv^^  huHire  in  cbsuf^  of  canal  (Kelly, 

In  some  large-hemia?  of  long  standing  the  conjoined  tendon  may 
ao  thin  or  nearly  obliterate*!  that  it  cannot  be  employed.  In  m 
cases  Bloodgood  '  recommends  making  use  of  the  edge  of  the  reo 
instead  of  the  conjoined  tendon.  The  rectus  sheath  ia  exposed  t 
divided  in  front  of  the  muscle,  in  the  direction  of  the  muacle-fibi 
upward  from  the  pubic  insertion.  The  muscle  bulges  from  the  cuti 
is  caught  with  silk  suture.'^.  Deep  stitches  are  then  introduced,  join 
the  rectus  to  Poupart's  ligament.  I  have  found  this  operation  89 
factory  in  a  number  of  difficult  case.s. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — As  Davis'  points  out,  direct  hcmiie 
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usually  seen  in  one  of  two  forms.     One  form  pushes  its  way  through  the 
conjoined  tendon  and  comes  out  at  the  external  ring.     This  hernia  is 


Suture  of  cxtpmal  oblique  aponeu^o^is  (Kelly). 


covered  with  the  structures  I  have  alread)-  described  in  discussing  the 
anatomy.  The  other  form  of  direct  hernia  bulges  around  the  outer  or 
lower  edge  of  the  conjoined  tendon  and  grailually  decreases  in  size  as 
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it  extends  outward  toward  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  In  dealing  with 
this  form  of  direct  hernia  one  may  employ  Bloodgood's  rectus  trans- 
plantation method  already  described. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  form  of  direct  hernia,  the  form  covered  by  the 
conjoined  tendon  and  other  structures,  Davis  advises  a  plastic  opera- 
tion, employing  the  conjoined  tendon  alone,  and  I  have  used  this  nniethod 
successfully  in  two  cases.  Davis's  method  consists  in  dividing  the  con- 
joined tendon  transversely  and  sewing  it  up  by  the  overlapping  fliq> 
method.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  transplantation  of  the  rectus  has 
proved  itself  a  satisfactory^  measure  in  these  cases  also.  In  all  these  her- 
nia operations  avoid  damage  to  the  iliac  vessels,  which  are  surprisingly 
near  the  wound.     I  have  seen  the  vein  pricked  open. 

So  great  is  the  number  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  inguinal  hernia, 
and  so  numerous  arc  their  methods,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  name  some 
of  them. 

Czemy,  in  1877,  closed  the  sac  and  inguinal  ring,  He  dropped  back 
the  sac  and  sewed  the  pillars  of  the  ring  together.  Kiister  included 
the  floor  and  wall  of  the  canal  in  his  operation.  Championniere  split 
up  the  external  oblique.  Hall  and  Barker  modified  the  treatment  of 
the  sac  by  twisting  it  and  stitching  it  into  the  wound.  MacEwen  does 
not  cut  off  the  sac,  but  folds  it  up  into  a  pad  which  is  made  to  lie  in  the 
preperitoneal  space.  Bassini,  whose  method  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
modem  operations,  employs  the  maneuver  I  have  described  in  detail, 
transplanting  the  cord  and  isolating  the  sac  at  its  neck,  stripping  it 
back  to  a  distance  from  the  ring.  Wolfler  has  transplanted  the  cord  by 
passing  the  testicle  through  the  space  between  the  two  recti  muscles, 
and  I  have  employed  a  similar  method,  passing  the  testicle  through  the 
conjoined  tendon,  hut  long  ago  abandoned  it.  Kocher  transplants  the 
sac  entire,  slipping  it  under  the  external  oblique  and  bringing  it  out  well 
outside  of  the  internal  ring.  Schede  buries  silver  wire  sutures  deeply. 
Witzel  has  used  buried  wire  netting,  while  Trendelenburg  and  Kraske 
have  made  a  bone-ilap  which  is  turned  upward  from  the  pubes.  W.  S. 
Halsted,  who  shares  with  Bassini  the  honors  of  the  best  advanced 
work  on  inguinal  hernia,  published  in  11K)3  an  elaborate  essay  on  his 
completed  operation.  In  addition  to  the  details  I  have  already  des- 
cribed, he  makes  a  point  of  using  the  cremaster  muscle  to  strengthen  the 
scar  in  cases  of  long-standing  and  difficult  hernia^.  He  ligates  the  sac 
at  the  highest  possible  point  by  transfixion  or  by  a  purse-string  suture, 
and  after  tying  this  suture,  carries  out  both  ends  under  the  internal 
ol)li(iue  muscle,  and  passing  through  this  muscle  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  the  suture  ends  are  then  tied.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that  of 
Kocher.  Both  the  deep  stitches  and  the  stitches  of  the  external  oblique 
are  so  passed  as  to  effect  an  overlapping  of  the  appropriate  structures.* 
Of  the  many  writers  upon  th(»  subject  of  inguinal  hernia  I  mention 
Knigscote,  Bishop,  Phelps,  Hotter,  Frank,  Ferrari,  Magnai,  Postenski, 
Girard,  Coley,  McBumey,  Ferguson,  and  Fowler,  whose  contributions  are 
well  summed  up  in  Dennis'  and  von  B(»rgmann's  Systems  of  Surgery. 

1  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1903,  vol.  xiv,  p.  208. 
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The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  of  hernia  is  important.  The 
general  routine  is  that  which  follows  any  clean  abdominal  section,  but 
inasmuch  as  a  sound  closure  of  a  rupture,  long  open,  is  essential  to  success, 
CMie  must  keep  the  patient  in  bed  rather  longer  than  ordinarily.  I  prac- 
tise rest  in  bed  for  seventeen  days,  then  have  the  patient  get  up  gradually, 
walk  about  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and  avoid  active  exercise  for  another 
month.  Allow  him  to  wear  a  truss  under  no  circumstances:  it  thins 
dowTi  the  cicatrix  and  favors  a  recurrence  of  the  rupture.  Should  the 
patient  be  very  restless  during  the  first  three  days  and  put  a  strain  on 
the  wound  by  flexing  his  thigh,  I  dress  the  corresponding  leg  in  a  ham 
splint.  This  immobilizes  the  knee  and  keeps  the  leg  quiet.  The  best 
dressing  for  the  wound  is  a  cotton  and  gauze  cocoon  over  the  incision, 
reinforced  by  a  heavy  sheet-wadding  pad  held  in  place  with  a  firmly 
applied  spica  bandage  of  Canton  flannel,  which  should  be  basted  over  to 
keep  it  from  slipping. 

In  the  case  of  fat  persons  or  feeble  persons,  or  if  there  be  excessive 
postoperative  oozing  which  cannot  be  checked,  it  is  well  to  leave  a 
cigaret  drain  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  remove  it  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation.  These  general  directions  for  after-treatment 
apply  to  both  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  and  to  femoral  hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia  in  women  is  one  of  the  easiest  hemise  to  cure.  The 
condition  is  not  very  common,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  femoral  hernia, 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  pubic  spine  and  to  Poupart's  ligament,  will  enable  the  practi- 
tioner to  distinguish  the  two.  A  large  inguinal  hernia  in  a  woman  will 
descend  into  and  fill  up  the  corresponding  labium  majus,  just  as  the 
large  hernia  in  man  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

In  operating  upon  inguinal  hernia  in  woman  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  cord  is  practically  ehminated.  The  round  ligament  in  the 
female  corresponds  to  the  cord  in  the  male.  The  various  steps  already 
described  are  followed,  except  that  the  cord  need  not  be  transplanted, 
but  may  be  secured  within  the  stitches  which  attach  the  conjoined  ten- 
don to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to  cut 
off  the  round  ligament,  else  its  stump  will  slip  back  behind  the  internal 
ring,  and  by  so  much  will  weaken  the  uterine  supports. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA 

As  the  inguinal  pK)rtion  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  weakened  by  the 
inguinal  rings  and  canal,  so  the  neighboring  region  below  Poupart's 
ligament  is  weakened  by  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  from  behind 
the  peritoneum  into  the  thigh.  A  glance  at  the  figure  shows  how  the 
crural  arter\'  and  vein  lie  in  their  separate  sheaths,  and  how,  between  the 
vein  and  Gimbemat's  ligament,  there  is  an  op(»ning  known  as  the  fem- 
oral ring.  This  ring  is  patent  except  for  a  stray  lymph-node,  and  into 
the  ring  a  hernial  pouch  from  the  abdomen  may  protrude.  This  is  th(^ 
common  form  of  femoral  hernia,  though  very  rarely  a  hernia  may  en- 
gage at  some  other  weak  point,  at  an  opening  in  Gimbemat's  ligament. 
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or  ulong  the  sheaths  of  the  veswls.  These  femoral  hemis,  when  fin; 
appear  as  mere  bul^ngs  below  Poupart's  ligament,  but  if  thej'  pre«  on  — 
ward,  they  burrow  beneath  the  fa»cia  lata  until  they  reach  the  wnh^ 
cribiiforni  faseiu  at  th(t  saphenous  opening,  when  they  protrude  bennitb^ 
the  falciform  process  and  appi-ar  at-  large  swellings  in  Scarjja'M  triangle 

The  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  these  hernia?  are  such  us  I  ha\'^v 
already  dcscribeil.     Frmond  hernia  is  a  common  form  of  heniia  in. 
women;  it  hi  rare  in  men.     A  femoral  heniiii  may  be  siipportiii  by  lu 
truss,  but  with  more  difficulty  ami  iii!:icomfort  than  is  the  case  with  in- 
guinal hernia. 

Tli<t  operative  treatment  of  femoral  hernia  has  been  much  debated, 
anil  sundry  pi-iiccdurcs  are  ailvocated.  but.  iin  the  whole,  we  cannot  fwl 
sure  of  curing  tlu-sc  hernia'  as  we  feel  in  the  case  of  inguinal  heniif. 


iral  riiie:  H,  rtinilx-mat's  lipimcnt. 


During  the  past  five  yciiis  I  li;ivi>  use.l  the  nn-thnd  advocate.!  by  C.  H. 
Mayo,  OchsriiT,  and  oilier.-:,  and  fcvl  that  our  evitleme  of  iirt  value  is 
strong.  Make  a  live-itich  imi.-iion  one  imh  below  and  parallel  to  Pou- 
part's lipimeut.  KxiKise  the  sac  and  fiTc  it  thoroughly  well  up  into 
the  abdiiminal  cavity;  open  il  and  return  its  contents;  then  draw  it 
down,  ligate  it  as  high  as  jjossible.  and  cut  it  off  short,  leaving  the  liga- 
ture ends  long.  Thread  eai'li  long  end  iiilii  a  needle  and  pass  these 
needles  up  from  witldn  tin-  al>d<inieti  ihi-ough  the  alMlominal  wall,  ami 
tie  them  otitside  of  the  cMenial  obli.|iie,  l\  inches  alxtve  the  femoral 
caind.  This  secures  the  peritoneal  process  away  from  the  ring,  and 
j»n'Vi'nts  the  .Muinii  of  jHTitoiieum  fiiirii  passing  into  the  canal  during  its 
healing.  The  canal  is  nm  further  treated  except  to  clear  it  friini  fat. 
'11k-  superficial  wound  down  to  the  feniorul  o]K-ning  is  then  closed  with 
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catgut,  except  that  the  skin  wound  is  sutured  with  superficial  horse- 
hair. On  first  thought,  and  in  view  of  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
canal  advocated  by  many  surgeons,  this  operation  sounds  ineffective; 
but,  in  fact,  the  femoral  ring,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  the  hernia, 
closes  down  to  a  normal  size,  and  relapses  have  been  rare  in  a  large 
series  of  cases.  Here  three  weeks'  rest  in  bed  and  the  subsequent 
avoidance  of  a  truss  are  prescribed. 

Of  the  other  femoral  hernia  operations  I  mention  that  of  Bassini, 
who  ties  the  neck  of  the  sac,  cuts  it  off,  and  returns  it  into  the  belly, 
and  then  with  deep  sutures  attaches  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  pectineal 
aponeurosis  as  high  up  as  the  pectineal  eminence.  Kocher  performs 
an  operation  somewhat  similar  to  Ochsner's,  but  after  exposing  the  sac, 
instead  of  cutting  it  off,  he  inverts  it  on  the  point  of  a  forceps,  forces  it 
through  the  canal,  and  brings  it  out,  apex  first,  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, where  he  secures  it  beneath  the  skin.  He  sews  up  the  deep 
structures  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  does  Bassini.  Nicoll  ^  describes 
an  interesting  and  elaborate  procedure:  after  opening  the  sac  he  splits 
it,  twists  the  neck,  and  interlocks  the  two  halves  by  buttonholing  one 
through  the  other.  He  then  reduces  the  sac  through  the  ring  into  the 
extraperitoneal  space,  and  causes  it  to  lie  bunched  up  within  the  ab- 
domen, between  the  peritoneum  and  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fasciae, 
over  the  internal  aperture  of  the  femoral  canal.  He  then  closes  the 
femoral  ring  by  laying  bare  the  pubic  ramus  from  the  femoral  vein  to 
the  pubic  spine,  detaching  the  periosteum,  drilling  two  holes  through 
the  ramus,  and  stitching  firmly  with  mattress  sutures  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  ramus.  In  other  words,  he  closes  the  femoral  ring  by 
reinforcing  and  extending  into  it  Gimbemat's  ligament.  Kammerer  - 
describes  a  further  elaborate  operation  advocated  by  Lotheissen  in 
189S  and  by  Gordon  in  1900;  that  is  but  another  adclcd  to  the  list  of 
the  many  operations  proposed  by  many  surgeons.  Most  of  these  opera- 
tions are  designed,  and  rather  ineffectually  designed,  to  close  the  femoral 
canal.  The  simple  operation  I  described  at  first,  which  leaves  the  canal 
to  close  itself,  is  effective. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA 

Umbilical  hernia  is  a  subject  which  we  may  divide  into — (1)  Con- 
genital hernia  of  the  cord;  (2)  umbilical  hernia  of  infants;  (3)  umbilical 
hernia  of  adults. 

1.  Congenital  hernia  of  the  cord  (ectopia  viscerum)  is  probably  a 
malformation  or  monstrosity,  and  is  due  to  a  faulty  closure  of  the  vitel- 
line duct.  A  large  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  may  protrude  through 
the  opening.  Sometimes  operative  measures  may  reduce  or  improve  the 
deformity,  but  the  condition  is  rare  and  should  be  studied  in  the  large 
treatises  on  surgery. 

»  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  November  8,  1902;  Scottish  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  December, 
1903;  Ann.  Sure.,  January,  1906. 

'  Frederick  Kammerer,  Ann.  Sui^.,  June,  1904. 
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2.  Urnbilical  hernia  of  infants  is  due  to  failure  of  the  umbilical. 
ring  to  close  tightly  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life.    A  weak  spot  i^ 
thus  left  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a  small  hernia  may  protrude,  induced 
by  the  child's  crying  and  straining.    The  condition  is  extremely  com— 
nion  in  infants,  but  rarely  results  seriously,  and  strangulation  is  a  remote- 
curiosity.    This  hernia  in  infants  can  almost  always  be  cured  by  the  use 
of  a  light  support.     Wrap  a  penny  in  gauze;  press  it  down  upon  the  ring 
of  the  reduced  hernia,  and  strap  it  into  place  with  a  six-inch  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  passed  over  the  belly.    Teach  the  nurse  to  reapply  the 
plaster  once  a  week.     This  usually  will  cure  the  hernia  in  two  or  three 
months.     It  the  hernia  persists  as  the  child  grows  older,  a  specially 
constructed  padded  belt  may  be  worn  until  a  cure  is  effected.    If  it 

becomes  apparent  in  the  course  of  yearB 
that  the  ring  is  not  closing,  a  simple  radical 
operation  may  be  done.  Cut  down  longi- 
tudinally upon  the  hernia;  reduce  its  con- 
tents; open  the  sac;  free  all  adhesions;  loosen 
the  peritoneum  about  the  ring,  and  sew  the 
peritoneal  edges  together.  Then  excise  the 
ring  and  sew  up  the  abdominal  wall.  This 
operation  is  simple  and  effective.  The  after- 
treatment  needs  no  special  comment. 

3.  The  umbilical  hernia  of  adults  is  afar 
more  complicated  affair  and  merits  careful 
consideration.  This  form  of  hernia  is  ten 
times  commoner  in  women  than  in  men. 
Unlike  the  umbilical  hernia  of  children,  it 
may  reach  an  enormous  size — as  large  or 
larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  the  ring  may 
be  as  much  as  throe  inches  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. Women  are  more  prone  to  it  than 
men,  on  account  of  the  more  sedentar\'  lives 
of  the  former  and  the  relaxation  of  their  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  especially  from  the  ab- 
dominal distention  due  to  pregnancy  and 
large  pelvic  tumors.  The  hernia  grows  quite  rapidly.  Commonly,  it 
contains  omentum  and  small  intestine,  hut  may  contain  omentum,  large 
intestine,  and,  rarely,  the  stomach  or  even  the  uterus.  The  cover- 
ings of  these  homiaj  are  thin  and  an*  compos(»d  of  little  besides  skin  and 
superficial  fascia,  so  that  the  hernial  sac,  protniding  between  the  recti 
muscles  through  the  umbilical  ring,  is  close  to  the  skin  and  often  adherent 
to  it.  These  hernias  are  frequently  irreducil)le,  but  rarely  become  stran- 
gulated. Owing  to  the  inevitable  friction  and  irritation  of  the  region, 
the  sac,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  may  become  adherent  to  the  skin 
and  the  viscera  to  the  sac. 

The  treatment  of  umbilical  hernia  may  be  the  wearing  of  a  truss 
belt  if  the  patient  ch()os(\s:  and,  in  the  case  of  feeble,  elderly  persons, 
such  palliative  treatment  is  the  only  reasonable  measure.     If  the  hernia 


Fi^.  122. — Diagram  show- 
ing simple  method  of  retain- 
ing umbilical  hernia  in  an  in- 
fant. 
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is  reducible,  the  patient  may  thus  be  made  comfortable.     If  the  hernia 
is  irreducible,  however,  one  must  resort  to  a  radical  operation  unless  it  is 


«.  elliptic  ir 
J.  Mayo), 


obvious  that  such  an  operation  will  endanger  life.  Until  recent  years 
the  radical  cure  of  umbilical  hernia  was  unsatisfactorj-,  for  the  method 
used  was  that  of  stitching  together  the  two  recti  muscles.     Muscles  are 
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weak  baniere.  la  these  cases  the  recti  are  worn-out,  flabby  etnictuic^ 
which  permit  the  hernia  to  relapse.  Aponeuroses  are  needed  for  tli9 
work.  Moreover,  the  great  ring  in  these  eases  is  almond  shaped,  vilbk 
its  greatest  diameter  from  side  to  side.  A  satisfactory  operation  coo- 
si  sts  in  drawing  these  aponeuroses  together  and  overlapping  them  froBt 
above  downward.^      Make  transverse  crescentic  incisiona  about  tbe 


Fig.  125.— Three  mattress  sutures  introduced  (W.  J,  Mayo). 


hernia  and  expose  the  base  of  the  sac;  then  clear  thoroughly  by  gauxe 
dis.section  the  aponeuroses  for  two  or  three  inches  around  the  neck  of 
the  nac.  Cut  away  the  fibrous  and  peritoneal  coverings  of  the  hernia, 
return  viscera  to  the  abdomen,  unii  cut  away  redundant  omentum. 
Enlarge  the  ring  transversely  for  one  or  two  inches  at  either  lateral  «idrf 
the  hernial  ring,  and  strip  back  the  parietal  peritoneum  for  an  inch  or 


Fit;.  12    ■ 


stitched  to  surface 


two.  Our  purpo.sc  next  is  to  .«!ip  the  lower  aponeurotic  edge  of  the  ring 
beneath  the  upfM-r  edge — between  it  and  the  peritoneum.  Pass  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wire  or  nilk  mattrosfi  sutures  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  flap,  but  bcfor*^  tying  them,  make  upon  them  tension  sufficient  to 
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bring  together  the  underlying  peritoneal  edges.  Sew  up  the  peritoneum 
with  a  running  catgut  stitch.  Then  fix  the  mattress  sutures,  and  tack 
down  the  free  upper  edge  to  the  lower  aponeurosis  with  a  buttonhole 
catgut  stitch.  Close  the  skin  wound  by  your  usual  method.  In  the 
case  of  very  fat  persons,  with  pendulous  abdomens,  I  have  seen  J.  C. 
Warren  excise,  in  addition,  a  great  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  like  the  section 
of  an  orange,  across  and  across  the  abdomen  below  the  navel.  This 
relieves  the  strain  over  the  fresh  umbilical  wound,  and  seems  to  offer 
a  better  chance  of  permanent  cure.  In  the  after-treatment  the  ab- 
domen should  be  supported  in  a  well-fitting  swathe  for  at  least  four 
months.^ 

VENTRAL  HERNIA 

Ventral  hernia  is  a  hernia  through  the  abdominal  wall  at  some 
point  not  normally  weak;  through  the  linea  alba,  above  or  below  the 
navel;  through  the  linear  semilunares,  etc.  Writers  distinguish  hernia 
para-umbilicalis  and  hernia  epigastrica. 
The  causes  of  these  hemiae  are  a  weak- 
ening of  the  wall  at  the  point  affected 
— congenital,  pathologic,  or  traumatic. 
Usually  the  anatomy  of  the  hernia  is 
similar  to  that  of  umbilical  hernia,  but 
sometimes  the  peritoneal  sac  is  partially 
or  entirely  lacking.  Many  of  these 
hernia;  are  of  great  interest.  Epigas- 
tric hernia  is  rather  common.  It  pro- 
trudes through  weakened  portions  of 
the  interlocking  aponeurotic  fibers  in 
the  median  line,  and  gives  rise  to  trains 
of  obscure  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
especially  colicky  pains.  Portions  of 
omentum  become  caught;  trifling  pain- 
ful swellings  come  and  go,  but  the 
hernia  rarely  reaches  a  great  size.^ 
Another  interesting  hernia,  unfortun- 
ately too  common,  is  "  hernia  in  a 
scar, "  a  weak  point  due  to  imperfect 
closure  of  the  wound  after  an  abdom- 
inal section.  This  hernia  is  most  com- 
mon as  a  sequel  of  the  operation  for 
acute  appendicitis,  but  we  see  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  treatment  of  ventral  hernia  is  often  difficult.  The  simple 
reducible  protrusion,  with  a  complete  sac,  is  easily  cared  for,  but  the 
extensive  hernia,  irreducible,  adherent,   with  numerous  sacculations, 

*  See  W.  J.  Mayo,  Radical  Cure  of  Umbilical  Hemia,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
June  1,  1907. 

'  H.  A.  Lothrop,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  March  4,  1897;  D.  D.  Stewart, 
Amer.  Med.,  July  29,  1905. 


Fig.  127.— Bart lett's    fiUigree    for 
the  cure  of  ventral  hemia. 
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commits  the  surgeon  to  a  long,  laborious,  painstaking  dissection. 
aponeurosis  must  be  widely  exposed  for  ease  in  sewing  up;  all  adheskxcas 
must  be  freed;  prolapsed  and  adherent  omentum  must  be  excised, 
the  viscera  must  be  returned  to  the  abdomen,  leaving  a  free  border 
peritoneum  on  either  side  of  the  ring.     The  ring  is  often  enormous;  i 
edges  must  be  refreshed;  the  various  layers  identified  and  separatecS- 
and  repair  of  the  ring  must  be  made  by  carefully  placed  layers  of  stite 
— silk  or  catgut — bringing  the  corresponding  structures  together  froi 
either  side.     The  approximation  of  the  aponeuroses  must  be  made  b; 
overlapping,  for  by  overlapping  is  a  firm  scar  best  secured.     The  patien 
must  wear  a  well-fitting  abdominal  binder  or  belt  for  at  least  six  mott 
after  most  of  these  operations.^ 

DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA 

Diaphragmatic  hernia  occurs  occasionally.  It  may  be  due  to  con- 
genital defects  in  the  diaphragm,  through  which  the  abdominal  contents 
escape  into  the  thorax;  or  to  wounds,  accidental  or  inflicted  during  the 
course  of  an  operation  upon  the  chest-wall;  for  be  it  remembered  that  the 
lateral  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  diaphragm  arch  up  along  the  chest- 
wall  as  far  as  the  fifth  rib,  on  expiration,  leaving  a  narrow  space  only 
between  parietal  pleura  and  diaphragm.  The  operator  may,  therefore, 
easily  penetrate  the  abdomen  if  he  open  hastily  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest-wall.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
with  peritoneum  in  the  form  of  a  sac. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  hernia  are  difficult  and  obscure,  for 
they  point  to  both  a  thoracic  and  an  abdominal  lesion.  There  are 
dyspnea,  palpitation,  and  pain  in  the  chest.  There  are  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms,  pain,  flatulence,  and  constipation;  the  pain  is  usually  in  the 
epigastrium.  A  physical  examination  may  reveal  tympany  high  in  the 
chest  and  a  displaced  heart.  Sometimes  the  x-ray  will  show  the  lungs 
crowded  up  and  the  heart  in  an  abnormal  position.  Diaphragmatic 
heniia  may  become  strangulated,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  any  other  strangulation  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  treatment  of  strangulated  diaphragmatic  hernia  is  obviously 
to  op(»n  the  abdomen,  reduc(*  the  hernia,  and  treat  the  viscera  as  the  con- 
dition indicates.  Hitherto  no  operation  is  reported  as  performed  upon 
non-strangulated  diaphragmatic  heniia.  The  permanent  closure  of  the 
ring  in  the  diaphragm  is  a  difficult  matter,  for  when  closed,  it  is 
wont  to  open  again  and  the  heniia  to  return.  The  best  suggestion 
hitherto  made  is  to  sew  the  stomach  with  two  or  three  rows  of  stitches 
against  the  diaphragm  and  over  the  n^paired  ring. 

Ghdail  and  sciatic  herni(r  are  rare  forms  of  hernia  which  protrude 
respectively  through  the  greater  and  lesser  sciatic  notches — natural 
openings  separated  by  the  small  sciatic  ligament.  When  one  of  these 
hernia?  becomes  larg(%  so  as  to  be  distinctly  n^cognizable,  it  forms  a  tumor 

'  Rartlott's  silver  wire  filligree  buried  beneath  the  aponeurosis  strengthens  the 

wound. 
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covering  in  the  anal  region  and  extending  toward  the  niediim  line. 
These  hemiie  rarelj-  become  strangulated,  but  -nhen  the  symptoms  are 
urgent,  the  surgeon  must  cut  down  upon  the  mass  and  follow  it  up  into 
the  sciatic  notch  in  order  to  reduce  and  cure  it. 

OBTURATOR  HERNIA 
About  200  cases  of  obturator  hcmia  ha\e  been  reported.  These 
hemite  are  found  chiefly  in  old  women,  and  are  often  asi^ociated  with 
hemiie  in  other  regions.  They  appear  as  swellings  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  adductor  longus,  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels.  Make  the 
examination  with  the  thifih  flexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  outward. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  easy.  The  hernia  has  never  been  operated  upon 
hitherto  e.\cept  when  strangulated.  The  results  of  operation  arc  un- 
favorable, for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  deep  dissection  and 
properly  to  treat  the  diseaj^od  bowel.  I  suggest  that  after  loosening 
the  sac  and  freeing  the  neck  it  would  be  well  to  open  the  abdominal 
cavity  from  above  and  handle  the  viscera  from  this  point  of  vantage. 

RETROPERITONEAL  HERNIA 

There  are  various  forms  of  retroperitoneal  hernia — hcmia  which 
burrows  behmd  normal  inoffensive  looking  j>eritoneal  banda  and  folds. 


Fig.  12S.— Site  of  rctro[«>ritt>ncBl  lieniia. 

J.  B.  Blake  has  described  four  such  heniiie  about  the  head  of  the  cecum, 
and  MojTiihan  has  written  an  elaborate  work  on  the  subject,  Jn  which  he 
deals  especially  with  duodenal  hernia — hernia  through  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  and  behind  the  duodenum.      Hernia  esca|>cs  also  through 
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abnormal  openings  in  the  mesentery  and  the  broad  ligaments.  Both 
MojTiihan  and  W.  J.  Mayo  describe  a  jejunal  hernia  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  gastro-enterostomy  operation  field.  Obviously,  all  these  forms  ol 
internal  hernia  are  impossible  of  exact  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  arc 
those  of  intestinal  strangulation,  for  which  the  surgeon  must  operate 
he  must  treat,  on  general  principles,  the  viscera  as  well  as  the  hernia 
opening,  and  according  to  the  conditions  which  he  discovers. 

Glancing  back  oVer  the  general  subject  of  abdominal  hernia,  on< 
observes  that  certain  forms  are  common,  and  that  other  forms  are  ex 
tremely  rare;  that  the  whole  subject  is  a  subdivision  of  intestinal  surgery 
that  strangulation  is  the  possible  serious  outcome  in  all  cases,  and  tha 
a  proper  broad  rule  is  to  relieve  and  repair  all  hemiae  wherever  found 


CHAPTER  VIII 
PERITONEUM  AND  RETROPEEUTONEAL  SPACE 

The  subject  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate 
in  surgery.  The  anatomy  of  the  peritoneum  is  puzzling,  its  diseases 
are  often  obscure,  and  their  treatment  has  been  a  matter  of  hot  debate. 
When  you  find  the  treatment  of  a  disease  debated  and  opposing  views 
taken  almost  with  acrimony  by  competent  men,  you  may  assume  fairly 
that  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  best  one  can  do  is  to  adopt  that  course 
which  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  greatest  weight  of  rational  opin- 
ion, provided  it  agrees  with  one's  own  sense  of  the  rational  and  one's 
own  experience.  Generally,  in  the  case  of  constantly  debated  subjects, 
you  will  find  in  the  course  of  time  that  the  best  men  are  drifting  toward 
definite  and  similar  conclusions,  however  far  apart  they  may  have 
wandered. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  serous  membrane  forming  a  cavity,  and  this 
cavity  has  been  likened  to  a  great  lymph-sac.  Its  surface  is  extensive, 
probably  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  skin  of  the  w^hole  body. 
It  is  a  closed  cavity  in  man;  in  woman  it  communicates  through  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  with  the  outer  world.  It  has  a  great  capacity  for  absorp- 
tion, especially  in  the  diaphragmatic  region,  where  the  stomata  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  diaphragm  drink  up  fluid  with  great  rapidity. 
When  irritated,  the  peritoneum  throws  out  rapidly  a  copious  exudate, 
which  may  be  fibrinous  and  cause  adhesions  of  the  serous  surfaces;  or 
the  exudate  may  be  a  fluid,  rich  in  albumin,  and  easily  changed  in  char- 
acter, or  it  may  be  seropurulent.  Owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the 
peritoneum  may  become  rapidly  involved  in  dangerous  infections;  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  remarkable  powers  of  recuperation.  Its  nicely  ad- 
justed mechanism  resents  irritation,  but  it  can  dispose  of  an  immense 
volume  of  poison.  Our  greatest  interest  in  the  peritoneum  centers, 
therefore,  in  peritonitis j  of  which  there  are  various  forms — acute,  chronic, 
tuberculous,  and  malignant  being  the  most  important.  Moreover, 
there  are  diseases  of  the  retroperitoneal  space — infections  with  their 
resulting  inflammations  and  abscesses,  diseases  of  the  lymph-nodes,  and 
tumors. 

Injuries  of  the  peritoneum  make  up  another  subject  of  broad  general 
interest,  which  we  have  discussed  already  when  we  were  dealing  with 
injuries  and  special  diseases  of  the  abdomen. 

ACUTE  PERITONITIS 

Acute  peritonitis  is  divided  anatomically  into  localized  and  diffuse 
peritonitis.     I  have  treated  of  the  former  in  describing  certain  forms 
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of  appendicitis.     Similar  forms  of  localized  peritonitis  may  develop  about 
any  diseased  organ,  as  the  Fallopian  tubes,  gall-bladder,  duodenum, 
stomach,  etc.     This  limited  peritonitis  results  in  an  exudate  of  fibrinou£» 
character,  which  mats  together  neighboring  organs,  and  locks  up  irm 
separate  pockets  the  secretions  as  they  are  produced.     Colon  bacilli^ 
streptococci,  and  staphylococci  are  the  organisms  commonly  conccmcA 
in  these  restricted  inflammations,  though  pneumococci  and  other  rar^ 
organisms  sometimes   are   found.      The  symptoms  are  variable  and 
depend  on  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  upon  its 
point  of  origin.     There  are  localized  pain  and  tenderness,  a  fluctuating 
temperature,  rarely  high ;  sometimes  nausea,  and  rarely  vomiting,  though 
there  is  usually  distaste  for  food.     There  may  be  occasional  chills; 
constipation  is  common,  but  absolute  obstruction  is  rare. 

The  diagnosis  of  any  localized  peritonitis  is  based  upon  finding 
within  the  abdomen  a  mass,  usually  tender,  var}'ing  in  size  and  con- 
sistence, of  recent  origin,  and  associated  with  chills,  fever,  a  quickened 
pulse,  general  abdominal  discomfort,  with  malaise,  dyspepsia,  and  con- 
stipation. This  mass  represents  often  an  accunmlation  of  fluid,  which 
may  remain  pocketed  for  a  long  time;  it  may  become  absorbeil  or  it  may 
spread — sometimes  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity;  sometimes  into 
neighboring  hollow  organs;  sometimes  by  burrowing  through  the  skin. 
When  such  a  mass  or  focus  is  discovered,  it  should  be  opened  and  drained. 
When  its  presence  is  suspected  but  the  mass  is  not  definitely  located, 
one  should  explore  for  it. 

One  of  the  serious  results  of  localized  peritonitis  is  the  formation 
of  chronic  adhesions,  which  may  persist  and  cause  great  subsequent 
functional  trouble.  I  shall  refer  to  the  treatment  of  these  adhesions 
when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  chronic  peritonitis. 

Subphrenic  peritonitis  and  abscess  is  a  special  and  interesting  form 
of  localized  peritonitis.  It  may  be  due  to  extension  from  disease  of  the 
pleura,  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  may  be  confined  closely 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  diaphragm,  and  be  within  the  greater  peritoneal  sac. 
A  more  important  and  interesting  form  of  subphrenic  peritonitis  is  that 
which  appeal's  within  the  lesser  ])erit()neal  sac,  behind  and  below  the 
stomach  and  the  anterior  lay(M's  of  the  great  omentum.  The  soun*e  of 
infection  may  be  a  perforation  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum,  or  colon  or  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 
There  n^sults  a  distention  of  the  lesser  sac.  with  the  apjx^arance  of  a 
tumor  abov(»  th(»  umbilicus.  The  colon  always  lies  below  this  tumor, 
and  nev(M'  in  front  of  it,  as  is  the  cas(»  in  enlargement  of  the  kidney. 
Osier  mentions  a  remarkable  form  of  subphrenic  abscess  containing  air, 
called  by  Levden  pnopncuntothonix  suhjihrcnicua.  The  symptoms  in 
all  th(»se  cases  are  those  of  acut<^  localized  intra-abdominal  inflammation. 
When  in  tlic  neighborhood  of  the  diaphragm,  the  abscess  may  be 
reacluMl  either  from  the  front  or  back  and  mav  be  walled  off  and  drained 
successfully.  Abscess  of  the  lesser  sac  is  best  reached  through  the  gastro- 
colic omentum;  but  hith(»rto  operation  in  this  disease  has  been  followed 
bv  a  consich^rable  mortalitv. 
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Diffuse  Peritonitis 

Diffuse  peritonitis  (general  peritonitis,  so  called)  is  the  great  topic 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  this  chapter.  Th6  pathologic  appearances 
of  diffuse  peritonitis  vary  in  different  patients,  and  in  the  same  patient 
even,  so  that  one  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  may  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  another.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  influenced  both  by 
gravity  and  by  the  lymphatic  arrangements — for  instance,  the  peri- 
tonitis which  results  from  a  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  advances  rapidly 
down  the  right  flank,  as  the  septic  material  descends  by  the  side  of  the 
spinal  colunm,  over  the  right  kidney,  and  ascending  colon,  toward  the 
pelvis.  Peritonitis  starting  from  the  appendix  spreads  at  first  into  the 
pelvis,  then  extends  around  on  to  the  left  side,  involving  gradually  the 
sigmoid,  left  renal,  and  splenic  regions.  At  the  same  time  it  extends 
more  slowly  toward  the  liver,  so  that  active  organisms  will  be  found  in 
var}-ing  numbei-s  in  these  places,  while  in  the  center  of  the  abdomen  there 
may  be  no  organisms  whatever,  but  nearly  always  an  abundant  exudate, 
rich  in  toxins.  Von  Mikulicz  wrote  a  paper,  often  quoted,  and  des- 
cribed three  forms  of  diffuse  peritonitis — diffuse  septic,  gangrenopurulent, 
and  fibrinopurulent.  You  cannot  always  distinguish  these  with  cer- 
tainty, save  postmortem.  In  practice,  the  appearance  of  the  exu- 
date and  of  the  peritoneum,  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  effusion,  and 
the  constitutional  reaction  of  the  patient  determine  for  you  the  gravity 
of  the  condition. 

Writers  still  talk  about  idiopathic  peritonitis — an  archaic  term, 
which  should  find  no  place  in  our  vocabular}\  Sometimes  we  fail  to 
isolate  organisms  from  the  abdomen  in  certain  cases  of  diffuse  perito- 
nitis; but  we  may  be  certain  that  organisms  somewhere  are  present, 
even  though  we  fail  to  find  thepi. 

A  chemical  or  traumatic,  non-infecting  form  of  peritonitis  frequently 
occurs,  but  is  always  strictly  limited,  and  is  properly  a  reaction  of  the 
peritoneum — a  process  of  repair  following  some  injuiy,  such  as  the  inser- 
tion of  a  drainage-tube  or  wick,  rough  handling,  the  twisting  of  an 
ovarian  tumor.  These  simple  forms  of  peritonitis  generally  result  harm- 
lessly if  promptly  relieved,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  give  rise  to 
adhesions  destined  to  make  trouble. 

Diffuse  infectious  peritcniitis  agitates  us  especially.  The  sources  of 
infection  have  been  detailed  already.  The  most  virulent  organisms 
come  from  the  intestinal  tract,  and  Harvey  Gushing  long  ago  showed 
that  the  upper  portions  of  the  canal  have  relatively  few  bacteria;  that 
the  ileum  has  the  greatest  number,  while  there  is  a  sudden  drop  after 
passing  the  ileocecal  valve.  Besides  the  intestinal  canal,  from  which 
bacteria  may  escape,  there  is  the  possibility  of  infection  spreading  from 
disease  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa  and  of  the  gen i to-urinary  apparatus, 
and  from  penetrating  wounds.     The  following  table  is  interesting:  ^ 

*  Von  Bergmann's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iv,  p.  165. 
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SOURCES  OF  PERITONITIS  IN  446  CASES 

Appendicitis 115 

Stomach  and  duodenum 68 

The  rest  of  the  intestines 118 

Female  genitals ' 81 

GaU-bladder 10 

Kidney  and  urinary  bladder 10 

Pancreas 2 

Spleen 1 

Unknown 35 

Post-operative 4 

Hematogenous  origin  (nephritis,  etc.) 2 

These  infections  are  most  commonly  due  to  colon  bacilli,  then 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  and,  more  rarely,  gonococci,  pneumococ 
gas-forming  bacilli,  and  a  few  other  rare  organisms.     The  infection 
usually  mixed.     According  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  th 
organisms  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  or  rapid,  and  the  morpl 
logic  appearances  differ.     The  colon  bacillus  sometimes  produces  1 
slight  irritation,  even  with  a  considerable  seropurulent  exudate,  but 
casionally  it  may  produce  an  extensive  irritating  effect,  causing  a  ra 
distention  of  the  cells  of  the  peritoneum  and  occasionally  gangrene  ev 
Staphylococci  cause  a  rapid  fibrinous  exudation  with  an  abund 
deposit;  for  this  reason  the  quantity  of  pus  in  the  cavity  is  usually  sm 
but  when  it  is  large,  it  is  of  the  seropurulent  type.     Streptococci  g 
rise  to  little  if  any  free  pus,  and  the  peritoneum  has  a  peculiar  d 
granulated,  blistered  appearance.     As  a  rule,  however,  with  mixed 
fections  in  which  the  colon  bacillus  predominates  there  is  an  abund 
secretion  of  fluid,  the  peritoneal  cavity  containing  many  ounces  c 
rather  thin,  turbid  material,  with  occasional  patches  of  agglutinal 
and  excoriation,  but  with  a  variety  of  appearances  in  different  porti 
of  the  abdomen. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  diffuse  peritonitis  are  as  vari 
as  are  the  pathologic  appearances.     One  must  consider,  first,  the  ini 
disturbance — appendicitis,  or  whatever  it  may  be — such  disturbai 
as  I  have  already  described  in  detail.     The  localized  symptoms  du* 
these  special  lesions  extend  gradually  as  the  inflanmiation  extends  u 
the  symptoms  and  signs  become  wide-spread  as  large  areas  of  the  j 
toneum  are  involved.     In  general  terms  there  are  superadded  to 
intense  initial  abdominal  pain  chilly  feelings  or  an  actual  rigor, 
pain  extends  over  the  abdomcm  and  is  aggravated  by  pressure  anc 
moving.     The  patient  lies  on  his  back  and  tries  to  relieve  the  tensioi 
drawing  up  his  knees  and  having  his  shoulders  raised.     He  breathe 
a  shallow,  rapid  fashion  of  the  costal  type,  because  contraction  of 
diaphragm  increases  his  pain.     He  holds  his  abdominal  muscles  rig 
contracted  in  order  to  keep  at  rest  the  inflamed  peritoneum.     Gradu 
the  abdomen  becomes  distended,  tense,  and  tympanitic;  the  pulse  r» 
small,  hard,  and  wiry,  ranging  from  110  upward.     The  temperature 
rise  to  103°,  104°,  and  105°  F.  after  a  chill,  but  its  average  elevatic 
moderate.     With  collapse  or  later  in  the  disease  it  becomes  subnor 
The  tongue,  at  first  white  and  moist,  becomes  diy,  red,  and  crac 
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Nausea  and  vomiting  appear  early,  and  vomiting  causes  great  pain.  The 
patient  ejects  first  the  gastric  contents,  then  a  yellowish  and  bile-stained 
fluid,  then  a  greenish  fluid,  and  often,  late  in  the  disease,  a  brownish- 
black  liquid,  broken-down  blood  with  a  fecal  odor — the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine.  There  may  be  an  initial  diarrhea,  but  constipation 
rapidly  ensues.  Sometimes  there  is  frequent  micturition;  less  often, 
retention.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high  colored,  and  with  a  large  quantity 
of  indiean. 

The  facial  expression  is  the  Hippocratic  facies  I  have  described  before 
— "  a  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  collapsed  temples ;  the  ears  cold,  contracted, 
and  their  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin  about  the  forehead  being  rough, 
distended,  and  parched;  the  color  of  the  face  being  brown,  black,  livid, 
or  lead  colored *'  (Sir  James  Paget). 

When  you  come  to  the  physical  examination,  you  w^ill  find  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  abdomen — the  distended  and  the  retracted.  The  dis- 
tended abdomen  is  the  more  common.  It  may  be  enormously  swollen, 
drum-like,  ver>'  tense,  glistening,  slightly  reddened;  everyw'here  tym- 
panitic, even  over  the  hepatic  and  splenic  areas;  too  exquisitely  tender 
for  satisfactory  palpation;  often  the  recti  muscles  show  spasm  on  being 
irritated.  Fluid  may  be  made  out  in  the  flanks — fluid  which  shifts  as 
the  patient  turns.  Rarely  the  abdomen  may  be  flat  and  board-like  if 
there  be  no  exudation  and  but  slight  intestinal  distention  in  the  case  of  a 
rapidly  progressive  infection. 

Most  cases  of  diffuse  peritonitis  proceed  to  a  termination  in  death. 
The  severe  forms  may  kill  within  forty-eight  hours,  but  more  commonly 
the  disease  lasts  four  or  five  days.  \\'hen  the  patient  dies  early,  he  dies 
from  a  rapid,  overwhelming  toxemia.  If  he  lingers,  he  dies  from  a 
slow  toxemia,  in  profound  depression,  in  a  low  nmttering  delirium,  with 
lips  blue,  extremities  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  irregular,  the  heart- 
sounds  weak,  the  breathing  shallow. 

The  leukocytosis  is  never  a  significant  feature  of  these  cases.  It  may 
be  high  or  low,  but  often  the  patient  dies  with  a  white  count  which  has 
never  run  above  15,(XX). 

The  diagnosis  of  diffuse  peritonitis  is  usually  obvious,  and  is  founded 
upon  the  initial  severe  pain,  the  tenderness  gradually  extending,  the 
alDdominal  distention,  effusion,  fever,  collapse,  vomiting,  and  constipa- 
tion. One  must  differentiate  it  from  sundry-  other  diseases — acute 
enterocolitu,  in  which  the  pain  is  more  colicky  and  a  diarrhea  frequent; 
hysteric  peritonitis^  which  Osier  describes  as  deceiving  the  XQvy  elect. 
It  must  be  ver^-  rarely,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
an  infectious  peritonitis;  intestinal  obstruction,  in  which  the  prostration 
comes  on  more  slowly,  and  the  pain,  fever,  and  tenderness  are  less 
marked.  However,  intestinal  obstruction  is  a  frequent  cause  of  peri- 
tonitis; rupture  of  an  abdominal  aneurysm  or  embolism  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery;  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis;  and  rupture  of  a  tubal 
pregnancy.  All  those  conditions  may  simulate  peritonitis,  and  all  may 
be  associated  with  it,  but  whatever  the  true  condition,  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  an  alarming  intra-abdominal  disease  demanding  immediate 
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treatment  by  operation  if  the  patient's  life  is  to  be  saved  and  if  his  con- 
dition permits. 

In  the  treatment  of  diffuse  peritonitis  one  cannot  divide  the  dis- 
ease, clinically,  into  *' septic  peritonitis"  and  "  suppurative  peritonitis," 
as  is  often  asserted.  Until  he  opens  the  abdomen  no  man  may  tell 
with  what  he  is  dealing.  In  like  manner  the  diffuse  septic,  gangreno- 
purulent,  and  fibrinopurulent  forms  of  von  Mikulicz  do  not  show  definite 
clinical  pictures;  and  then,  different  forms  of  peritonitis  may  be  present 
at  the  same  moment  in  different  ])arts  of  the  same  belly.  Nor  does 
a  knowledge  of  the  etiology  help  us  in  a  given  case.  The  uterus  infected 
at  childbirth  may  cause,  through  lymphatic  connections,  an  acute,  over- 
whelming peritonitis,  involving  in  a  day  almost  the  whole  peritoneal 
cavity — a  lethal  toxemia;  or  an  infection  from  the  same  source  may  be 
insidious,  taking  weeks  to  develop,  gradually  progressing,  marked  by 
extensive  matting  of  the  viscera,  and  with  numerous  pockets  of  pus. 
Therefore,  the  surgeon  can  never  be  sure  as  to  the  form  of  peritonitis 
with  which  he  is  dealing  until  he  o])ens  the  abdomen;  and  even  then  he 
may  be  at  fault  until  numerous  cultures  are  taken  or  the  problem  is 
solved  postmortem.  You  shall  confidently  open  an  abdomen  which 
you  take  to  be  the  seat  of  a  localized  appendicitis,  when  you  will  find  a 
diffuse  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  make  a  diagnosis  of 
diffuse  peritonitis,  and  then,  upon  operating,  find  a  localized  process 
only.     These  are  exceptional  experiences,  of  coui-se. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  definition.  We  still  talk  erroneously 
about  *'  general  peritonitis,"  meaning  an  inflammation  involving  the 
whole  of  the  peritoneum.  Pi'obably  such  a  condition  never  exists. 
Certainly  no  man  can  determine  it  by  looking  through  an  operation 
wound.  The  most  we  can  say  at  operation  is  that  a  p(»ritonitis  is  ex- 
tensive and  is  advancing  without  tlie  establishment  of  barriers  of  ad- 
hesions. Nor,  upon  opening  the  Ix^lly,  can  we  always  foretell  the  out- 
come of  a  peritonitis,  th(^  extent  of  the  disease,  or  its  prospects  of  self- 
limitation.  It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that  men  do  not  always 
mean  the  same  thing  when  th(\v  write  or  speak  of  diffuse  or  general 
peritonitis;  and  to  the  confusion  arising  from  such  misunderstandings 
is  due  nmcli  divergence  of  opinion  and,  to  a  degree,  the  wide  variation  in 
statistics. 

In  this  chapter  I  mean  by  diffuse  peritonitis  an  infectious  inflam- 
mation, progressive,  without  definite  barriers  of  adhesions,  spreading 
rapidly  by  continuity  throughout  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

There  are  thnn*  views  to  be  tak(»n,  clinically,  of  any  case  of  diffuse 
peritonitis.  One  may  feel  that  it  is  not  of  a  virulent  type;  that  it  is 
making  slow  progr(\ss,  and  that  the  ])atient  will  recover  under  non- 
operative  treatment.  Or  the  case  may  be  so  active  and  progressive 
that  one  may  believe  an  operation  to  offer  the  oidy  chance  of  cure.  Or 
the  disease  may  have  advanced  further,  and  the  ])atient  be  so  profoundly 
septic  that  it  is  obvious  he  would  die  at  once  if  .^ubmittetl  to  operation. 

Surgeons  are  coming  to  find  cases  of  the  first  chiss — the  non-o})erative 
class — to  be  more  and  mon*  rare,  though  some  competent  internists 
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still  cling  to  the  belief  that  many  of  these  mild  cases  may  best  be  treated 
**  medically."  My  conviction  is  that  peritonitis  is  a  "  surgical  disease," 
just  as  cancer  is  a  surgical  disease.  Thirty  years  ago  and  more  the 
opium  and  rest  treatment  of  peritonitis  had  an  astonishing  vogue  under 
the  teaching  of  Alonzo  Clark,  of  New  York,  and  his  disciples.  That 
treatment  consists  in  giving  immense  doses  of  opium,  thus  locking  up  the 
bowels,  paralyzing  peristalsis,  and  promoting  rest  and  limitation  of  the 
disease.  A  somewhat  similar  course  is  still  advocated  by  some  physicians, 
but  they  limit  the  dosage  of  opium  to  that  which  will  suffice  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  and  they  give  it  in  the  form  of  morphin  hypodermically.  They 
attempt  to  relieve  the  int<»stinal  distention  by  giving  high  enemata  of 
salts,  glycerin,  or  turpentine;  they  nourish  the  patient  by  enemata  or 
by  small  quantities  of  liquids  by  the  mouth;  and  they  allay  thirst  by 
allowing  the  patient  to  suck  cracked  ice. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  description  of  one  method  of  treating 
diffuse  peritonitis  because  it  is  bad  treatment,  often  followed.  If  you 
purpose  to  treat  the  patient  without  operation,  you  must  resort  to  no 
such  half-measures.  The  proper  non-operative  method  is  to  put  the 
intestines  at  rest  by  emptying  the  stomach  through  lavage,  and  then 
keeping  it  empty.  The  stomach-washing  may  be  repeated  if  that  organ 
fiUs  up  again  with  material  regurgitated  from  the  intestine.  After 
washing  out  the  stomach,  put  into  it  nothing  until  convalescence  is 
established — no  water,  no  food,  no  cracked  ice.  Give  mor]:)hin  for  pain 
if  there  is  pain.  Nourish  the  patient  by  nutrient  enemata,  in  four-ounce 
doses  every  four  hours.  Relieve  his  thirst  by  subpectoral  infusions 
of  normal  salt  solution,  by  intravenous  infusions,  or  by  rectal  enemata. 
Stimulate  him  with  strychnin.  Such  treatment,  heroically  followed, 
will  often  head  off  and  subdue  an  advancing  peritonitis.  Such,  essen- 
tially, is  the  treatment  sometimes  advocated  by  Ochsner. 

Most  surgeons,  however,  are  loath  to  adopt  these  measures  as  a  routine 
because  they  feel  that  the  fountain-head  of  the  trouble,  the  local  lesion, 
— perforated  appendix,  duodenum,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — is  thus  left 
to  keep  up  its  contribution  of  poison  to  the  peritoneum.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  this  view.  I  believe  in  operating  to  remove  the  primary 
cause.  How  shall  we  operate?  There  again  we  are  upon  debated 
ground.  The  debate  is  so  recent  that  some  reference  to  the  practice  of 
sundry  operators  will  be  instructive.  There  are  those  who  wash  out  the 
abdomen  and  those  who  wipe  it  out ;  those  who  eviscerate  the  patient,  and 
those  who  handle  his  entrails  as  little  as  possible;  those  who  drain  the 
abdomen,  and  those  who  sew  it  up;  those  who  insist  upon  a  particular 
position  of  the  patient  to  aid  drainage,  and  those  who  disregard  this 
factor;  those  who  feed  by  the  mouth,  and  those  who  feed  by  the  rectum; 
those  who  drain  the  distended  gut  by  enterostomy;  and  those  who  inject 
into  it  cathartics  and  food.  Some  of  these  practices  I  indorse;  others  I 
condemn.  I  have  seen  surgeons  discard  some  of  them  after  half-hearted 
and  incomplete  trials,  and  I  have  seen  failures  in  my  own  hands,  as  wejl 
as  in  the  hands  of  others,  because  we  did  not  grasp  the  significance  of 
conditions  or  the  proper  value  of  certain  factors  in  technic. 
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Alonzo   Clark   and  Ochsner  are  correct,  of  course,  when  they  ( 

claim  that  the  intestines  must  be  put  at  rest ;  but  others  are  correct  w' 

llirv  (is-rr1  Hint  we  must  eliminate  the  prim arj-  focus  of  disease.     M( 

iiMi,  we  iiiu^t  ill  some  fashion  provide  for  the  escape  of  septic  mate 

from  the  abdomen;  we  must  encourage 

' ''  ■__^ secretory  organs — the  kidneys,  most  of   a 

^^^^^^^^  to  take  up  their  allotted  task;  we  must  nou 

^^^^^V  the  organism;  we  must  quench  tliirst;  we  n 

^^^^F  sti  mulate  the  flagging  circulation ;  we  must  f 

^^r  due  pain.     Every  one  of  these  details  is 

port  ant. 

We  liave  learned  from  the  researches 
Cannon  and  F,  T.  Murphy  that  certain 
prcssions  will  check  intestinal  peristalsis,  w 
others  may  bo  applied  without  that  effect 
tlif  bowel.  Those  investigators  put  to  tb 
>o\\.-:^  the  question,  why  is  it  that  a  tempo 
inrc-unal  paralysis  follows  almost  every 
ilixiiiiiiil  section?  In  their  experiments  on 
iiKiLs  they  opened  the  abdomen,  exposed 
vi^ri'ia  to  the  air  for  a  time,  and  then  sewe' 
tlic'  :ilji!omen.     Xo  intestinal  paralysis  resu 


Fi^.  lL'!i.-  I'lusliing  the  abdominal 


In  like  manner,  after  filling  the  abdomen  with  salt  solution,  no  pan 
followed;  but  handling  the  bowel  caused  a  paralysis  of  peristalsis 
the  more  and  the  rougher  the  handling,  the  longer  the  paralysis 
four,  six,  twelve,  and  even  twenty-four  hours. 

Xow,  abundant  Sushing  of  the  ahdonuual  cavity  in  case  of  (j 
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peritonitis  was  an  early  and  obvious  expedient  in  treatment  after  remov- 
ing the  source  of  infection — flushing  through  a  tube  passed  deeply  into  all 
parts  of  the  cavity,  using  warm  decinormal  salt  solution,  several  gallons, 
and  leaving  a  goodly  amount  in  the  cavity.  This  method  is  employed 
by  many  surgeons.  One  must  endeavor  not  to  disturb  and  bruise  the 
intestines,  and  should  work  through  a  single  opening  below  the  navel, 
when  possible.  Do  not  wipe  the  intestines;  by  so  doing  one  adds  to  the 
traumatism  and  increases  the  paralysis.  For  like  reason  do  not  eviscer- 
ate. Do  not  sew  up  the  abdomen:  drain  it.  Fowler's  position  assists 
drainage;  of  that  I  shall  speak  later.  Do  not  feed  by  the  mouth  until 
convalescence  is  established.  As  for  enterostomy — direct  drainage  of 
the  distended  gut  through  a  tube  low  in  the  ileum  or  in  the  cecum — that 
is  a  maneuver  of  questionable  expediency.  In  an  admirable  essay 
Greenough  *  has  discussed  this  subject,  and  concludes  that  the  opera- 
tion has  a  place  in  cases  of  extremely  grave  peritonitis.  In  this  con- 
nection he  formulates  17  interesting  conclusions.  Of  these,  note  the 
following: 

"  The  obsirudion  of  the  intestine  in  diffuse  peritonitis  is  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  causes. 

"  The  most  important  cause  is  suspension  or  paralysis  of  peris- 
talsis. 

"  Paralysis  of  peristalsis  is  due  to  inhibition,  to  toxic  paralysis,  and 
to  the  paralysis  of  distention. 

*'  Mechanical  causes,  such  as  infiltration  of  the  bowel-wall  and  light 
adhesions,  in  certain  cases  contribute  to  this  paralysis. 

"  Enterostomy  is  indicated,  in  addition  to  other  operative  measures, 
in  graver  forms  of  diffuse  peritonitis. 

**  Its  greatest  advantage  is  the  drainage  of  the  gases  and  decompos- 
ing contents  of  the  bowel,  and  the  relief  of  paralysis  of  peristalsis." 

I  have  thus  presented  the  main  features  of  tlie  argument  of  those  who 
advocate  enterostomy,  because  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants 
it,  and  because  the  matter  is  still  .sub  judire,  hut  the  figures  adduced 
and  my  own  experience  do  not  impress  me  with  the  value  of  this 
procedure. 

After  a  careful  study  of  many  papers,  much  discussion  with  writers, 
an  elaborate  comparison  of  statistics,  and  a  general  hospital  experience 
of  twenty-five  years,  I  have  come  to  definite  conclusions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  diffuse  peritonitis.  In  general  terms — ever>'  patient  with 
diffuse  peritonitis  should  be  operated  upon  as  soon  as  seen  unless,  in 
the  judgment  of  an  experienced  surgeon,  he  is  nearly  moribund.  The 
operation  should  be  reduced  to  a  mininmm  in  time  and  extent.  The 
viscera  should  not  be  handled  except  so  far  as  is  unavoidable  in  remov- 
ing the  primary  focus  of  disease.  Irrigation  should  be  practised  when 
the  abdominal  fluid  is  thick  or  contains  numerous  masses  of  fibrin  and 
detritus.  These  should  be  washed  out  thoroughly  with  several  gallons 
of  warm  decinormal  salt  solution.  In  the  absence  of  these  masses  and 
when  the  fluid  is  thin,  irrigation  is  needless.  Adequate  drainage  should 
*  R.  B.  Greenough,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  May  19,  1904. 
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he  provided,'  the  intestines  should  be  kept  at  rest  after  the  operatio 
and  the  organism  should  be  sustained. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  I  have  followed  for  the  past  nine  yea 
the  methods  formulated  by  J.  B.  Muiphy.'  For  these  methods  my  re 
pect  is  constantly  increasing,  and  I,  therefore,  advise  the  following  pr 
cedures. 

Open  the  abdomen  as  low  as  possible,  through  a  short  incision,  thr 
or  four  inches  long.  Seek  and  remove  the  priniarj'  disease.  By  ll 
short  incision  shock  is  minimized,  as  the  intestines  are  but  httle  expose 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  abdomen. 

Do  not  irrigate  the  abdomen  e.\cept  under  such  circumstances  &f. 
have  described  on  p.  235.  Under  no  circumstances  attempt  to  wi 
clean  the  peritoneum,  inasmuch  as  the  adherent  coagidated  lymph  a< 


as  a  protective  antl  its  removal  gives  an  opporliuiity  for  the  absorpti 
of  fresh  toxins. 

Drain  through  the  operation  wound,  and  drain  the  pelvis  throug! 
fitab-wound  above  the  pubes.  Van  Bui'en  Knott,  in  a  valuable  j>api 
advises  draining  the  pouch  of  Douglas  in  women  through  the  vagini 
an  admirable  measure.  Employ  Fowler's  postural  method  to  asi 
drainage.  This  method,  described  by  George  Ryerson  Fowler,* 
Brooklyn,  in  1900,  is  an  advance  of  great  importance.*  We  have  a) 
that  the  peritoneum  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  is  most  rich  in 
lymphatic  connections,  while  the  pelvic  peritoneum  is  relatively  p 

'  See  Robert  C,  Coffey,  The  Principlps  and  MechanicB  at  Abdominal  Draini 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  A,isuc.,  March  16,  1907. 

'  J.  B.  Murphy  in  the  Practical  Medicine  Series,  Surgery,  series  of  1903. 
'  Van  Buren  Knolt,  Ann.  Surp.,  July,  1905. 
•G.  R.  Fowler,  Medical  Record.  Januaty  16  and  April  14,  1900. 
"  RuBsell  S.  Fowler,  New  York  State  Jour.  Med.,  October,  1907. 
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in  such  lymphatics.  For  this  reason  peritonitis  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  abdomen  is  more  fierce  in  its  course  and  more  immediately  over- 
whelming than  is  pelvic  peritonitis.  Our  endeavor  must,  therefore,  be 
to  drain  septic  products  away  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
abdomen,  and  we  know  that  the  trend  of  peritonitis  is  largely  dependent 
on  gravity.  We,  therefore,  employ  Fowler's  position,  which  consists  in 
sitting  the  patient  in  a  posture  as  nearly  upright  as  he  can  maintain 
without  distress  or  fatigue.  Then  the  fluids  gravitate  to  the  pelvis  and 
are  drained  away  by  tubes  and  wicks  placetl  there  to  receive  them. 
The  pumping  action  of  the  diaphragm  also  forces  the  fluids  down, 
Ab  I>eConte  '  remarks;  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  present  which  is  harmful,  but  rather  the  extent  of  the  peri- 


Fig.  131.— Special  drainase-lulx's  (Crandon  and  Seaniiell). 

toneal  surface  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  a  quart  of  pus 
containetj  in  a  round  cavity  would  be  less  dangerous  than  an  ounce  thinly 
coating  over  the  peritoneal  surface." 

I  use  large  rubber  drainage-tubes  of  the  split  pattern  suggested  to 
me  by  B.  fJ.  A.  Mo\Tiihan — one  tube  through  the  operation  wound  to 
the  initial  focus  of  dt.sease,  one  through  the  suprapubic  opening  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  one  in  the  vagina,  if  that  is  incised. 

The  wounds  are  covered  with  an  abundant  absorbent  dressing,  which 
must  be  changed  frequently,  as  it  quickh'  becomes  soaked.  The  whole 
operation  should  take  a  short  time  in  most  cases,  and  the  amount  of 
anesthetic  used  should  be  small. 

■  R.  G.  LeConte,  Ann.  Surg,,  Februaiy,  1906. 
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I  do  not  approve  of  multiple  punctures  of  the  bowel;  as  for  a 
puncture,  that  accomplishes  nothing;  nor  do  I  approve  of  injeetm^ 
saline  cathartics  into  the  bowel. 

The  after-care  of  the  patient  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  dic^ 
treatment.     Our  purpose  is  to  leave  the  bowels  absolutely  at  rest  unt3 
nature  has  had  a  chance  to  reassert  herself.     So  we  give  nothing  by  the 
mouth,  but  wc  introduce  abundance  of  water  into  the  rectum  by  tho 
well-known  "seeping"  method  employed  by  Murphy.*     For  this  pur- 
pose insert  within  the  sphincter  a  large-sized  nozzle  with  several  open- 
ings, fed  through  a  long  tube  from  a  reservoir  elevated  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  anus.     A  gentle  trickle  of  salt  solution  is  thus  led 
into  the  rectum,  and  led  so  slowly  that  it  is  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  flows 
in.     Many  quarts  are  thus  taken  up  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  houn, 
the  stream  being  intermitted  from  time  to  time  if  it  seems  best.     Thus 
two  important  objects  are  attained:  first,  the  septic  stream  from  the 
peritoneum  into  the  lymph-channels  is  reversed;  fluid  pours  into  the 
peritoneum  instead  of  away  from  it;  the  patient's  upright  position  causes 
this  fluid  to  gravitate  to  the  pelvis,  and  an  abundant  discharge  escapes 
and  soaks  the  dressings.    In  the  second  place,  the  increased  amount  of 
water  in  the  circulation  stimulates  the  heart  and  kidneys;  it  allays 
thirst,  and  supplies  nutriment.    Moreover,  if  necessary,  liquid  absorbable 
food  may  be  mixed  with  the  solution  injected.     The  seepage  water 
may  be  kept  warm  by  confining  it  in  a  Thermos  bottle,  or  by  immersiiig 
an  ordinarily  lighted  incandescent  light  bulb  in  an  open  reservoir.     The 
output  of  urine  increases  surprisingly,  many  pints  being  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  fluid  thus 
indirectly  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  maintains  continuously, 
effectively,  and  without  irritation  the  action  which  we  crudely  attempted 
to  produce  when  we  pumped  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  the  belly  at 
the  time  of  the  operation.     Seeping  supplants  sluicing. 

Whereas  we  expected  a  death-rate  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  from 
acute  diffuse  peritonitis  under  previous  forms  of  treatment,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect,  judging  from  the  relatively  few  cases  as  yet  avail- 
able for  statistics,  that  the  mortality  may  be  kept  below  30  per  cent. 
if  we  follow  the  treatment  I  have  just  described.* 

CHRONIC  PERITONITIS 

Chronic  peritonitis  is  an  unsatisfactorj^  term,  for  it  is  often  hard  to 
determine  where  acute  peritonitis  ends  and  chronic  peritonitis  begins. 
We  recognize  two  forms:  exudative  chronic  peritonitis  and  adhesive 
chronic  peritonitis;  while  it  would  be  proper  enough  to  include  tubercu- 
lous and  malignant  peritonitis  under  the  caption  chronic. 

Exudative  peritonitis  is  so  closely  allied  clinically  to  tuberculous 
peritonitis  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two.  The  con- 
dition is  rather  rare,  and  is  characterized  by  a  general  and  abundant 
fluid  exudate.     We  do  not  know  what  causes  exudative  peritonitis, 

*  J.  B.  Murphy,  Proctoclysis  in  the  Treat mcnt  of  Peritonitis,  Jour.  Amor.  Med. 
Assoc,  April  17,  1909. 

*  Murphy's  lust  {personal  report  gives  3  deaths  out  of  72  cases,  1912. 
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though  it  has  been  ascribed  to  catching  cold  and  to  traumatism.  The 
fact  that  it  is  most  common  in  young  women  and  that  it  frequently  starts 
in  the  pelvis  suggests  that  its  origin  lies  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  observed  to  occur  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  men- 
strual life.  It  comes  on  gradually  with  fluid  slowly  collecting  in  the 
abdomen,  with  or  without  pain.  If  the  fluid  accumulates  in  great 
amounts,  it  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
especially  the  intestines.  Sometimes  small  nodular  masses  like  pebbles 
may  be  felt  in  the  umbilical  region.  There  is  fever  often.  The  general 
health  is  affected,  and  the  patient  becomes  pale,  weak,  and  emaciated. 
Not  infrequently  there  is  an  associated  pleurisy. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  by  an  ordinary-  examination,  to  distinguish 
such  a  case  from  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  a  proper  conclusion  may 
be  reached  through  the  tuberculin  test,  or  by  inoculating  animals  with 
the  aspirated  fluid.  One  must  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  various 
forms  of  ascites  also.  A  majority  of  the  patients  recover  under  the  use 
of  internal  remedies,  mercurial  inunctions,  and  hydrotherapy. 

Treatment  by  operation  is  indicated  in  obstinate  cases,  especially  if 
one  cannot  exclude  tuberculosis.  Sometimes  the  exudate  will  disappear 
after  repeated  tappings.  Sometimes  an  abdominal  section,  with  remo- 
val of  the  fluid  and  irrigation,  cures  promptly. 

Chronic  adhesive  sclerosing  peritonitis  or  plastic  peritoneal 
sclerosis  is  an  interesting  disease,  and  not  an  uncommon  one.  Writers 
are  wont  to  complain  that  text-books  give  scant  attention  to  diseases 
in  which  they  themselves  happen  to  be  especially  interested,  and  I  find 
Wetherill  *  remarking  of  sclerosing  peritonitis  that  it  "is  treated  but 
slightly  and  irregularly  in  American  text-books."  This  disease  occurs  at 
one  or  at  several  points  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  favors  especially 
the  region  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  gall-bladder,  the  flexures  of  the 
colon,  the  posterior  part  of  the  peritoneum,  the  root  of  the  mesentery, 
the  mesosigmoid,  and  the  omentum.  There  result  a  thickening  and  a 
shrinking  of  the  peritoneum.  The  disease  may  also  be  a  sequel  of  acute 
infection  of  the  intestine  and  of  traumatism.  Moreover,  it  may  start 
in  a  chronic  form,  and  without  an  apute  stage  may  develop  far  without 
the  patient  being  aware  of  any  cause  for  its  onset.  Histologically,  one 
observes  extensive  subperitoneal  scleroses.     There  is  no  exudate. 

The  symptoms  are  obstinate  constipation,  leading  to  obstruction 
even,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain,  and  tenderness.  In  the  milder 
cases  there  are  constant  abdominal  uneasiness,  dyspepsia,  malnutrition, 
and  occasional  attacks  of  colicky  pain  several  hours  after  eating,  since 
the  dense  adhesions  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  the  intestinal 
stream. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  this  disease  is  not  always  satisfactory^ 
though  it  is  the  only  treatment  which  gives  any  prospect  of  permanent 
relief.  The  operation  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  and  dividing 
the  bands  of  adhesions  which  are  found.  It  may  be  necessaiy  also  to 
remove  organs  which  appear  to  be  the  source  of  disease — such  organs  as 
the  appendix,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  Fallopipji  tubes.     Sometimes 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  March  5,  1904. 
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the  patient  is  cured  permanently  by  the  operation;  sometimes  the  d 
ease  recurs  and  may  extend  slowly  until  it  involves  the  greater  pi 
of  the  peritoneum.  Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  prevent  t 
reformation  of  adhesions,  such  as  the  introduction  of  Cargile  membra 
between  wounded  surfaces,  the  copious  dusting  with  aristol,  and  the 
terposition  of  omental  grafts.  These  substances  are  often  useful,  a 
since  one  can  never  foresee  the  outcome  of  the  operation,  their  empl< 
ment  is  justifiable. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  not  regard  the  outlook  as  favorable,  thoug 
cannot  agree  with  Beck  *  in  his  statement  that  **  my  experience  in  ca 
of  chronic,  progressive,  adhesion-forming  peritonitis,  as  it  is  obser 
idiopathically,  as  well  as  after  appendicitis,  is  absolutely  bad.  T 
nature  of  this  peculiar  condition,  characterized  by  a  multitude  of  c 
web-shaped  bands,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  elucidated." 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  surgical  pract 
It  is  insidious;  it  is  confusing;  it  may  simulate  a  great  number  of  disea 
Whenever  you  see  a  patient  with  somewhat  distended  abdomen,  ^ 
indefinite  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  with  an  uncertain  history  of 
dominal  pain,  you  must  think  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Appendi( 
and  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  so  common  and  so  elusive  often  that  t 
should  always  be  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  when  he  examines  an 
domen,  though  one  may  choose  to  relegate  appendicitis  to  the  grou; 
acute  diseases,  and  tuberculous  peritonitis  to  the  group  of  chn 
diseases. 

One  finds  three  distinct  forms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  which  I 
been  classified  as — (1)  The  ascitic  form;  (2)  the  fibro-adherent;  (3) 
ulcerative.  Hawkins,  in  a  much-quoted  article,  describes  four  clir 
varieties:  the  latent;  the  severe,  with  ascites  and  a  spontaneous  tend( 
to  remissions  or  incapsulation ;  a  cheesy,  purulent  form;  a  fibr 
adhesive  form.  Such  classifications  are  all  ver>'  well,  but,  unfortuna 
for  the  clinician,  these  forms  are  not  always  clearly  marked,  while  r 
than  one  may  be  present  in  the  same  individual. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  rarely  is  primary — a  consider 
majority  of  the  cases  are  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or 
primary  focus  may  be  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  intestines,  the  ap 
dix,  and  the  abdominal  lymph-nodes;  the  infection  maybe  brough 
the  blood-stream  to  the  peritoneum  from  a  tuberculous  center  in  g 
remote  part  of  the  body.  We  need  not  consider  here  the  rather  un( 
mon,  acute,  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  but  part  of  a  general  tube 
losis.-     We  are  dealing  now  with  a  chronic  process. 

Tubercles  may  be  found  scattered  or  thickly  set  over  theperitom 
associated  with  an  exudate  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  one  sees 
ular  masses  undergoing  caseous  or  ulcerative  changes — the  nucl 
further  trouble.  There  may  be  extensive  matting  of  viscera,  wit 
filtration  of  the  organs,  producing  a  friable  condition  of  tissue.  T 
may  be  extensive  involvement,  ulceration,  and  destruction  of  ot{ 
The  omentum  and  the  intestines  are  the  parts  most  frequently  aflfe 

1  Carl  Beck,  Amer.  Med.,  April  1,  1905. 

2  Brunn,  Cent.  f.  allg.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.,  1902. 
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The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  extremely  variable,  but, 
as  a  rule,  one  finds  pain  coming  and  going,  fever,  emaciation,  anemia, 
anorexia.  The  belly  is  ballooned;  there  is  often  ascites,  with  diarrhea 
alternating  with  constipation.  Sometimes  there  appears  an  inflamed 
zone  about  the  navel;  rarely  there  are  sinuses  discharging  pus  or  feces. 
Palpation  is  unsatisfactoiy;  at  different  times  different  impressions  are 
conveyed  to  the  hand;  lumps  appear  and  disappear;  fluid  may  be  found 
free,  or  it  may  be  locked  up  in  pockets.  One  discovers  a  condition  of 
tension  or  hardness  in  the  abdominal  wall — a  peculiar  elastic  resistance. 
Thomayer's  sign  is  often  valuable :  in  the  shortening  of  the  mesentery 
resulting  from  infiltration  the  entire  mass  of  intestinal  coils  may  be 
drawn  upward  and  backward  to  the  right,  while  fluid  will  be  found  ac- 
cumulated below  and  to  the  left.  Sometimes  the  fluid  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  accumulates  in  great  amounts.  The  figures  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  gathered  by  Shattuck  and  W.  H.  Smith,  show 
that  the  disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
while  liability  to  it  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  extremes  of  birth  and 
old  age.     It  is  rare  in  infancy;  rarer  still  after  sixty. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  one  considers  the  common  symptoms :  a6- 
dominal  pain;  the  frequent  diarrhea;  the  nausea  and  vomiting j  the  fluid 
in  the  abdomen,  the  masses  to  be  felt.  Leukocytosis  is  infrequent;  the 
temperature  is  usually  slightly  elevated,  especially  in  the  evening.  The 
tuberculin  test  is  generally  positive,  but  a  much  more  satisfactory  test 
is  the  injection  of  the  abdominal  fluid  into  guinea-pigs. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  taught  that  tuberculous  peritonitis 
is  an  invariably  fatal  disease.  To-day  we  have  abundant  proof  that 
it  is  not  invariably  fatal,  and  that  patients  often  recover,  under  all 
varieties  of  treatment  and  under  var^ung  conditions  of  hygiene.  A 
number  of  statistics  show  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that,  under  proper 
care,  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  patients  will  recover. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  writers  have 
been  wont  to  quote  the  case  of  Spencer  Wells,  who  operated  upon  a 
young  woman  for  an  ovarian  cyst  some  forty  years  ago,  and  found  a 
tuberculous  peritonitis.  He  sewed  up  the  belly  and  the  patient  got  well. 
So,  men  have  pointed  to  this  case  as  a  post  hoc,  jrropter  hoc.  In  large 
measure,  therefore,  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis has  centered  around  the  question,  to  operate  or  not  to  operate. 
Until  recently  the  discussion  was  largely  futile,  because  only  recently 
have  we  come  to  see  clearly  that  operation  is  of  benefit  to  those  patients 
mostly  from  whom  the  focus  of  disease  can  be  removed.  Numerous 
cases  are  reported  in  which  the  abdomen  was  opened,  or  was  opened 
and  drained,  or  was  irrigated  or  variously  treated.  In  any  case  the 
operation  was  extremely  simple,  and  many  of  the  patients  got  well; 
so  clinicians  have  been  debating  in  what  way  the  operation  benefits. 
There  have  been  numerous  attempts  at  an  explanation — most  of  them 
more  or  less  meaningless.  Eichberg  ^  sums  up  the  debate  as  to  why  lap- 
arotomy cures  tuberculous  peritonitis  by  saying  "  because  it  does  not.'* 

*  Joseph  E.  Eichberg,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  October  3,  1903. 
16 
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Such  a  statement  is  too  sweeping.  It  is  logical  to  doubt  the  beneficul 
effect  of  laparotomy  when  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  washed  out, 
and  sewed  up  without  the  removal  of  a  focus,  but  with  the  subsequent 
recovery  of  the  patient.  In  such  a  case  one  may  reasonably  claim  thsLt 
the  patient  would  have  recovered  under  medical  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  agree  with  J.  B.  Murphy  when  he  says: ''  The  benefit  from 
an  operation  for  tuberculous  peritonitis  will  depend  upon — (a)  The 
removal  of  the  source  of  continued  supply,  which  can  almost  uniformly 
(?)  be  accomplished;  (6)  the  degree  of  adhesions  in  the  peritoneum;  (€") 
the  reparative  stimulation  produced  in  the  peritoneum  by  the  operak- 
tion."» 

Since  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  a  common  source  of  infection,  it  is  ol>- 
vious  that  removal  of  the  tubes,  in  the  case  of  young  women  suffering 
from  tuberculous  peritonitis,  will  effect  a  cure.     On  the  other  hand,  men 
are  not  such  proper  subjects  for  operation,  and  are  wont  more  thazi 
women  to  recover  under  medical  treatment.     Further,  those  cases  with 
few  adhesions  and  abundant  fluid  in  the  cavnty  will  often  recover 
rapidly  after  the  operation  of  opening  and  flushing.^    Those  cases  in 
which  the  cavity  is  obliterated  by  adhesions  are  not  improved  by  any 
operation.     Finally,  since  we  know  that  many  cases  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  are  due  to  extension  from  disease  of  the  chest,  and  since  we 
arc  assured  that  pulmonary-  tuberculosis  does  not  contravene  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  cure  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  secondary  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  recover  without  operation.     If  no  opera- 
tion is  done,  do  not  kovp  the  patient  in  the  hospital.     Insist  upon  a  con- 
tinuous out-of-door  life,  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food  and,  if 
possible,  eliminate  mental  strain  and  anxiety. 

Malignant  peritonitis — the  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  in 
cancer  or  sarcoma — need  not  detain  us  further  than  to  note  that  primary 
malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  rare,  but  that  in  advanced  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  ovary,  intestines,  and  other  abdominal  organs,  the 
peritoneum  may  become  extensiv(»ly  hivolved  in  metastatic  growths. 
The  omentum  (\spocially  may  be  found  to  be  the  seat  of  secondary 
growths.  In  such  cases  the  abdonu^n  usually  contains  an  abundant, 
thin  hemorrhage  fluid,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  aspiration  if  it  is 
so  great  as  seriously  to  interfere^  with  the  functions  of  organs.  Any 
further  oj)eration  is  useless,  as  the  condition  is  fatal  and  operation  always 
hastens  death.     Palliative  measures  alone  are  of  service. 

THE  RETROPERITONEAL  SPACE 

The  retroperitoneal  space  is  not  a  space.  It  is  all  that  indefinite, 
ill-defined  area  which  lies  iininedidtehi  outside  of  the  peritoneum.  Now, 
it  is  the  well-defined  plane  beneath  the  abdominal  and  back  muscles; 

'  J.  W.  Mur|)hy,  Practical  Medicine  Series,  General  Sui^ry,  series  1905,  p.  288. 

2  The  student  should  consult  A.  Dnll's  pai)er  in  n'^rd  to  viofonn  irrigations, 
Arch.  Intemat.  de  Chir.,  1907,  No.  .'>:  (juoted  also  in  the  Practical  Medicine  Series, 
vol.  ii,  General  Surge rj',  for  11*08,  p.  327. 
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again,  it  is  that  hypothetic  area  which  ties  in  and  follows  the  folds  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  omentum,  mesentery,  and  other  such  structures. 
It  is  made  up  everywhere  of  more  or  less  loose  connective  tissue,  rich 
in  lymph-channels,  and  with  an  abundant  biood-supply.  lis  intimate 
relations  with  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  cavity  make  it  interest- 
ing, and  magnify  an  importance  which  would  be  otherwise  slight. 
Senous  inflammations  occur  in  the  retroperitoneal  space — inflamma- 


Fig.  132. — Retroperltonatl  lymph-nodes  (rediam  from  Sobotta). 

tions  which  may  involve  the  neighboring  peritoneum.  Sometimes 
tumors  arise  there,  and  in  the  course  of  their  development  incommode 
abdominal  organs  and  simulate  tumors  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  retroperitoneal  lymph-nodes  and  the  in- 
volvement of  those  nodes  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  cancer,  and  like  affections 
form  an  interesting  chapter,  becoming  more  apparent  with  our  increas- 
ing knowledge. 
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The  nodes  of  the  retroperitoneal  space  form  two  principal  and  equally 
important  groups — the  mesenteric  group  and  the  lumbar  group.  Th© 
mesenteric  group  of  nodes  lies  in  the  mesentery'  of  the  intestines  and 
closely  associated  with  the  mesenteric  vessels.  These  nodes  form  il 
filter  for  the  intestinal  lymphatics.  The  lumbar  group  of  nodes  lies  cU 
to  the  lateral  and  anterior  portions  of  the  vertebral  column,  from 
origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  art^r^'  do^n  to  and  below  the  bifuJr- 
cation  of  the  aorta;  they  have  some  slight  connection  with  the  alimeia— 
tary  tract  through  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  and  rectum,  but  theiir 
important  connection  is  with  the  lymph-channels  from  the  legs,  th^ 
pelvis,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunk.  They  are  connected  with  th^ 
thoracic  nodes  also. 

Both  sets  of  nodes  are  often  involved  in  disease,  especially  in  tuber- 
culosis. There  is  the  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  need  not 
concern  us  as  surgeons,  as  well  as  chronic  tuberculosis,  with  a  general 
involvement  throughout  the  body.  More  rarely,  the  retroperitoneal 
nodes  alone  may  be  tuberculous,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
children.* 

There  are  three  important  sources  of  infection :  direct  extension  from 
adjacent  tissues;  infection  through  the  blood -stream,  and  infection 
through  the  lymphatics.  In  children,  the  mesenteric  group  infected 
from  the  intestines  [typhoid,  etc.],  is  most  commonly  involved;  in  adults, 
the  lumbar  group.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  while  present, 
a  tuberculous  peritoneal  node  is  always  a  serious  menace  to  health  and 
life.  Nodes  become  enlarged  and  break  down,  forming  masses  of  tuber- 
culous detritus  or  calcification.  They  may  become  encystetl  and  walled 
off  and  cease  to  cause  trouble.  More  frequently,  however,  the  disease 
of  the  lymph-nodes  spreads,  involving  node  after  node,  until  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  seems  to  be  filled  with  masses  crowding  the  viscera,  and 
associated  with  numerous  adhesions.  The  disease  may  invade  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  and  give  rise  to  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  gradual,  for  a  long  time  early  in  the  disease 
there  are  occasional  dull  pains  associated  with  deep  localized  tenderness. 
Later  the  abdomen  may  become  distended  and  ascites  or  jaundice  even 
may  dcvc^lop.  At  the  same  time  there  are  cachexia,  intestinal  disturb- 
ance and  chnmic  intestinal  obstruction,  with  large,  irregular,  easily 
palpable  masses  within  the  abdomen.  This  is  the  condition  which  was 
formerly  called  tabes  mesenterica.  The  patient  dies  from  inanition  and 
toxemia. 

The  (liarfnosis  is  by  no  nutans  easy  always.  One  nmst  distinguish 
the  disease  from  malignant  neoplasms,  vertebral  tuberculosis,  abdominal 
aneurysm,  osteomyelitis,  ost(*o-arthritis,  infectious  arthritis,  and,  as 
Painter  and  lowing  point  out.  from  spinal  rigidity  due  to  intra-abdominal 
inflammatory  (lis(;ase.  A  common  error  is  to  mistake  inflamniation  of 
the  retroperitoneal  lymph-nodes  for  appendicitis.  One  should  never 
mistake  inflammation  of  these  nodes  for  acute  appendicitis,  but  the 

'  V.  F.  Morf.  New  York  Mod.  .lour.,  vol.  Ixxviii,  p.  410:  C.  F.  Painter  and  W.  G. 
Kwinp,  Amor.  M(m1.,  Si'ptomlKT  24,  1904:  T.  M.  Rotch,  Pediatrics,  pp.  3i>2,  843,  etc. 
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adenitis  does  closely  resemble  chronic  appendicitis,  and  I  have  several 
times  seen  the  abdomen  opened  under  this  misapprehension. 

The  treatment  is  sometimes  operative,  but  more  often  general  hygienic 
measures  suffice — the  course  familiar  to  us  in  the  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis :  an  open-air  life,  with  careful  dieting  and  absolute 
rest.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  this,  one  may  greatly  help  the  patient 
by  applying  mechanical  supports,  such  as  the  leather  or  plaster  jacket 
which  holds  the  body  rigid,  promotes  comfort,  and  favors  absorption. 
Operations  are  seldom  useful,  and  one  does  them  ordinarily  only  to 
relieve  special  symptoms,  such  as  obstruction  or  other  forms  of  general 
peritoneal  involvement.  Especially  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  large 
masses  developing  in  and  destroying  the  omentum  or  causing  extensive 
omental  adhesions.  In  these  cases  one  must  always  drain  the  field  of 
operation.  The  lumbar  glands  are  the  more  frequent  subjects  of  opera- 
tion. On  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  spinal  column,  their  disease 
may  simulate  spinal  disease — indeed,  they  may  extend  to  and  involve 
the  spinal  column.  In  any  case  they  may  give  rise  to  extensive  cold 
abscess,  pointing  in  the  lumbar  region  or  below  Poupail's  ligament. 
If  such  an  abscess  is  opened,  its  course  will  prove  more  rapid  and  its 
healing  will  be  sooner  and  more  final  than  is  the  case  with  the  cold  ab- 
scess of  spinal  caries. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  not  positively  bad  in  case  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  retroperitoneal  nodes.  A  great  many  patients  recover  permanently 
from  the  disease,  especially  if  they  have  the  benefit  of  rigorous  out-of- 
doors  treatment. 

Tumors  of  the  retroperitoneal  space  are  not  infrequent.  Malig- 
nant tumors  rarely  are  primary  there,  while  malignant  metastases  can 
be  treated  on  general  palliative  principles  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  benign  tumors  are  often  removed  from  this  region 
and  offer  brilliant  opportunities  for  radical  surgery.  The  commonest 
tumors  of  this  class  are  lipoma,  fibroma,  myxoma,  and  similar  growths 
from  the  subserous  tissue.  They  may  arise  from  behind  the  solid  viscera 
in  the  loins,  or  within  the  mesenter}^  or  omentum,  and  may  attain  great 
size.  I  saw  recently  the  fragments  of  a  large  fibrolipoma  removed  by 
Edward  Reynolds.  The  total  mass,  as  it  lay  in  a  dish,  appeared  to  be 
as  great  as  a  seven -pound  baby. 

These  tumors  are  found  in  persons  of  all  ages,  and  may  cause  serious 
symptoms  through  pressure  on  the  abdominal  organs — a  marked  pul- 
sation suggesting  aneurysm,  dyspepsia,  malnutrition,  extensive  wasting, 
pain,  and  marked  abdominal  deformity.  Rarely  there  may  be  ob- 
struction. The  only  method  of  treatment  is  radical  excision;  and  since 
the  diagnosis  is  necessarily  obscure,  the  surgeon  will  generally  open  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  remove  the  growth  through  the  peritoneum. 
Often  one  must  dig  it  out  piecemeal.  If  the  tumor  involve  the  mesen- 
tery, one  must  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  intestinal  blood  supply. 
Tumors  of  the  omentum  may  be  removed  intact,  with  the  omentum  itself. 

Retroperitoneal  cysts  are  about  as  common  as  the  solid  tumors. 
The  rare  echinocoeeus  cyst  is  secondary,  and  is  found  within  the  peri- 
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toneal  cavity  proper,  its  favorite  seat  being  the  omentum.  We  occasiosi:* 
ally  find  primary  cysts,  especially  in  the  mesentery.  These 
cysts  are  classed  by  Hahn  as  serous  cysts,  chyle  cysts,  and  blood  c] 
They  are  felt  as  rounded,  tense  movable  tumors  in  the  region  of 
navel.  They  may  grow  very  large,  reach  the  pelvis,  and  become 
tached  to  the  uterus  and  other  organs.  The  intestines  lie  in  front  c^i 
these  cysts. 

The  symptoms  of  retroperitoneal  cysts  are  not  noticeable  until    ^ 
considerable  tumor  has  formed,  when  the  patient  will  often  suff^'-: 
grievously  from  intense  abdominal  pain,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  ant 
obstruction  even. 

A  rare  form  of  cyst  is  the   epithelial   variety,   developing  in 
mesentery,  from  the  remains  of  the  omphalomesenteric  duct. 

Remains  of  the  Wolffian  and  Mlillerian  ducts  may  develop  into  ejrsts,* 
and  may  possibly  be  removed  through  a  lumbar  incision,  without  an 
opening  through  the  peritoneum. 

The  treatment  of  the  more  common  cysts  consists  in  opening  and 
evacuating  them,  and  removing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cyst-wall, 
without  damage  to  vessels;  then  stitching  the  remains  of  the  cyst-wall  to 
the  abdominal  wound  and  packing  the  cavity.  Perfect  healing  follows. 
An  epithelial  cyst  must  be  removed  entire,  otherwise  a  fistula  will  per- 
sist. An  echinococcus  cyst  cannot  be  removed,  but  must  be  opened 
and  drained. 

Teratoma  of  the  peritoneum  is  a  rare  condition,  and  the  growths 
are  classed  by  Lexer  as  simple  and  complex  dermoids,  fetal  inclusions, 
and  teratoid  mucous  tumors.  Simple  dermoids  are  found  in  the  mesen- 
tery or  omentum,  or  in  the  loin  behind  the  peritoneum.  Complex  der- 
moids spring  from  the  ovaries  or  misplaced  testicles  and  are  found  in 
the  pelvis.  Fetal  inclusions  lie  between  the  layers  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  or  the  omental  bursa?.  Teratoid  mucous  tumors  are  either 
solid  or  polycystic,  and  contain  tissue  from  all  three  embr^^onic  layers. 
These  curious  growths  generally  may  be  easily  removed  through  abdom- 
inal section. 

You  will  see  from  the  rough  sketch  I  have  given  in  this  chapter  how 
numerous,  complicating,  elusive,  and  confusing  are  many  of  the  condi- 
tions of  disease  originating  in  the  peritoneum  itself  or  beneath  it.  Neariy 
all  these  diseases  have  intimate  relations  with  functional  derangements  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  so  that  it  is  necessarj'  for  the  surgeon,  when  con- 
fronted with  abdominal  disease,  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibiUty  of  the 
peritoneal  or  extraperitoneal  origin  of  the  symptoms  which  he  studies. 

1  See  also  F.  H.  Douglas,  Retroperitoneal  Cysts,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Absoc., 
her  22,  1906. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PTOSIS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS— THE  ABDOM- 
INAL WALL 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  treat  two  subjects  of  widely  difTerent  moment 
— abdominal  ptosis,^  a  common  condition,  which  may  complicate  and 
exaggerate  other  abdominal  diseases;  and  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  common  enough  conditions,  but  of  relatively  minor 
concern, 

ABDOMINAL  PTOSIS 

Abdominal  ptosis  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt a  discussion  of  all  its  phases,  but  I  shall  point  out  briefly  what 
clinicians  may  do  to  relieve  the  symptoms  and  the  condition  ptosis  itself. 
Incidentally,  too,  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  general  subject  of  the  etiology 
of  ptosis,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  that  matter,  so 
various  are  the  views  of  sundry  writers. 

Virchow  long  ago  recognized  visceral  ptosis,  and  movable  kidneys 
have  been  observed  for  many  years.  In  1881  Landau  wrote  a  mono- 
graph calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  movable  kidney  in  women. 
Gl^nard,  however,  in  1885  was  the  first  to  show  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  by  ptosis  of  the  abdominal  organs  one  may  explain  on  anatomic 
grounds  a  group  of  clinical  symptoms  hitherto  regarded  as  purely  func- 
tional. Gl^nard  maintained  that  sufferers  from  these  functional  dis- 
orders are  cured  of  their  dyspepsias,  backaches,  and  neurasthenias 
through  relief  to  the  ptoses  found  in  their  cases.  He  gave  the  name 
"  enteroptosis "  to  the  most  common  assemblage  of  derangements 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  find;  namely,  to  ptosis  of  the  intestines 
and  stomach  combined  with  a  prolapsed  right  kidney.  This  combina- 
tion of  lesions  has  been  called  Gl^nard's  disease.  The  term  "  splanch- 
noptosis" is  applied  to  prolapse  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera — a  very 
rare  condition.  Some  German  writers  and  others  recently  have  used 
the  term  "  splanchnoptosis "  in  place  of  the  older  and  more  common 
term,  enteroptosis.  The  displacement  of  single  organs  is  designated  by 
special  words,  "  gastroptosis,"  "  nephroptosis,"  "  hepatoptosis,"  "  splen- 
optosis," etc.  Properly,  the  term  "  enteroptosis"  should  be  employed 
to  describe  prolapse  of  the  intestines  alone,  but  I  shall  follow  the  com- 
mon usage  as  established  by  Gl^nard. 

Briefly,  ptosis  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  due  to  a  relaxation  of  their 
supports,  so  that  they  sag  from  their  places.  The  consequent  dragging 
upon  vessels  and  nerves  brings  about  certain  changes  in  the  circulation 

^  Parts  of  this  chapter  are  borrowed  from  Suiigical  Aspects  of  Digestive  Disorders, 
1907,  by  J.  0.  Mumford  and  A.  K.  Stone. 
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and  innervation  of  organs,  especially  of  those  organs  in  the  female 
pelvis.     So  the  uterus  may  be  forced  out  of  place,  and  further  distress- 
ing symptoms  may  result.     Moreover,  ptosis  of  the  intestines  removes 
an  important  support  from  beneath  the  upper  abdominal  organs. 

To  distinguish  cause  and  effect  is  difficult  often,  so  closely  are  tlie 
various  organs  bound  up  together  and  dependent  upon  one  another^ 
and  the  clinician,  according  to  his  bias,  is  wont  to  regard  a  patient 
a  gastric,  gynecologic,  intestinal,  or  ner\'ous  case. 

The  underlying  causes  of  ptosis  are  still  in  dispute,  so  diversified 
the  conditions  found,  and  so  great  the  range  of  symptoms  accompany- 
ing them.     In  explanation  of  ptosis  Gl^nard  suggested  weakness  of  th^ 
abdominal  muscles  and  a  loss  of  intra-abdominal  pressure  or  tone^^ 
which  permits  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys  to  sag.     In  fact^^ 
great  numbers  of  persons  are  tlic  subjects  of  congenital  ptosis,  and  th^ 
anatomists  long  ago  pointed  out  that  one  person  in  every  five  is  bonm 
\vith  a  mesentery  upon  the  entire  colon,  and  tliat  the  stomach  also  i& 
more  loosely  attached.     When  such  attachments  fail  to  retract,  the 
victim   carries   througli   life   a   gastrocolonic   ptosis.      In   four-footed 
creatures  these  long  attachments  are  normal.     Many  human  beings 
carry  these  disablements  through  life  without  resulting  damage;  but 
other  persons  with  ptosis,  and  with  increasing  frequency  from  child- 
hood on,  suffer  from  trains  of  symptoms  traceable  to  these  displace- 
ments.    J.  E.  Goldthwait,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  papers,  showed  how 
the  faulty  posture  of  growdng  children  and  of  women  and  young  girls 
tends  to  weaken  the  skeletal  support^'  and  to  place  at  a  disadvantage 
the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  back.^ 

Most  women  among  us  wear  their  clothes  without  regard  to  hygienic 
considerations.  They  hang  heavy  skirts  by  narrow  bands  from  their 
waists,  so  that  a  drag  is  brought  upon  the  intestines,  which  lie  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  crowded  intestines,  in  turn,  press 
upon  the  pelvic  organs  beneath  them.  Most  corsets  tend  to  exaggerate 
the  waist-line;  they  crowd  down  what  is  b(*low,  and  push  up  what  is 
above.  Straight-front  corsets  do  not  push  the  abdominal  contents 
downw^ard,  as  do  tlie  old-fashioned  corsets,  though  straight  corset*  even 
may  produce  other  unpleasant  changes  in  the  anatomy.  Often,  and 
fortunately,  however,  straight-front  corsets,  when  properly  applied, 
may  suffice  to  correct  enteroptosis.  In  the  course  of  physical  examina- 
tion of  elderly  women,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  permanent  furrow 
made  in  the  costal  margin  by  corset  pressure.  In  view  of  these  facts 
one  cannot  but  conclude  that  bands,  heavv  skirts,  and  corsets  are 
etiologic  factors  in  ptosis.  One  encounters  other  cases  in  women  whose 
symptoms  all  date  from  childbirth.     Of  such  persons  it  is  probable  that 

^  J.  E.  Goldthwait,  The  Relation  of  Posture  to  Human  Efficiency  and  the  Influ- 
ence of  Poise  I'pon  the  Supjxirt  and  Function  of  the  \'iscera,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.,  Deceinb(T  9,  1901)  et  seq. 

Also,  The  Cause  of  (last root osis  and  Knt(Toptosis,  with  their  Possible  Importance 
as  a  Causative  Factor  in  the  KhcMunatoid  Disea.s<»s;  ihid..  May  26,  1910. 

•Mso,  The  Recognition  of  Conj^enital  Visceral  Pttxsis  in  the  Treatment  of  the 
Badly  Poised  and  Poorly  Nourisheii  Child,  Amer.  Jour.  Orth.  Surg.,  November,  1911. 
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many  of  the  displacements  were  present  previously,  but  did  not 
become  troublesome  until  after  the  labor.  The  onset  of  such  symp- 
toms may  date  from  the  birth  of  a  first  child,  or  may  be  due  to  a 
precipitate  or  difficult  and  instrumental  delivery.  So  there  are  many 
and  various  causes  of  abdominal  ptosis.  There  are  congenital  ptoses 
and  there  are  acquired  ptoses;  and  the  former  probably  far  outnumber 
the  latter. 

What,  then,  is  the  process  in  the  development  of  acquired  ptosis? 
One  cannot  say  definitely  that  in  this  or  in  that  begins  the  vicious  circle 
causing  prolapse  of  the  abdominal  organs,  yet  in  general  terms  one  may 
use  some  such  description  as  the  follo\ving: 

Owing  to  structural  peculiarities,  to  flabby  abdominal  muscles 
weakened  by  severe  illness,  to  improper  clothing,  or  to  pregnancies, 
the  normal  abdominal  tension  is  diminished;  the  transverse  colon  is 
loosened,  usually  at  the  hepatic  flexure,  and  sags  downward;  it  crowds 
the  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  so  that  they  in  turn  press  upon  the  pelvic 
organs.  With  the  loss  of  abdominal  tone  the  whole  colon  then  tends  to 
collapse,  and  this  collapse  extends  even  to  the  rectum,  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  dilated  rectal  ampulla  behind  and  below  the  uterus.  The 
muscles  of  the  pelvic  floor  lose  their  resisting  power,  the  uterus  settles, 
and  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  are  crowded  still  farther  into  the 
pelvis.  There  ensue  modifications  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  pelvic 
organs,  and  one  finds  a  prolapsed,  retroverted,  and  retroflexed  uterus, 
and  the  various  combinations  familiar  to  gynecologists. 

The  stomach  follows  the  intestines,  for  it  no  longer  receives  their 
normal  support.  As  the  stomach  sinks,  the  aorta  is  left  uncovered  for 
several  inches  above  its  point  of  division.  It  may  be  palpated  and  may 
be  seen  to  pulsate  even.  Indeed,  this  pulsation  is  often  disagreeable 
and  annoying  to  the  patient. 

Sometimes  the  sigmoid  flexure  becomes  dilated  with  retained  feces 
as  a  result  of  intestinal  prolapse.  The  gut  may  expand  greatly,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  may  develop  a  tendency  to  volvu.us.  Conse- 
quently, intestinal  obstruction  may  ensue,  and  unless  this  is  relieved 
by  high  enemata  and  postural  devices,  there  may  supervene  rapidly  a 
strangulation  demanding  operative  relief.  In  such  case  the  condition 
of  the  patient  may  permit  a  palliative  operation  only;  the  operator 
may  untie  the  obstructing  twist  and  possibly  may  hold  it  by  sutures, 
so  that  the  volvulus  will  not  return.  When  a  patient  sufi'ers  from  re- 
peated similar  attacks,  increasing  in  severity,  operation  must  be  done 
to  anticipate  strangulation.  At  the  operation  it  may  be  necessary 
to  resect  a  portion  of  the  dilated  bowel;  for  often  resection  alone  promises 
a  permanent  cure.  So  after  palliative  operations,  one  may  be  obliged 
to  perform  a  secondary  operation  of  resection. 

An  example  of  the  first  or  acquired  type  of  ptosis  is  that  of  a  lady, 
Mrs.  K.,  whom  I  was  asked  to  se^  some  two  years  ago.  She  was  a 
woman  of  thirty-five,  always  vigorous  and  active,  and  the  mother  of 
two  children,  the  youngest  one  year  old.  Her  story  was  that  about 
two  months  after  the  birth  of  her  last  infant  she  began  to  be  troubled 
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with  frequent  flowing,  which  persisted,  varying  in  amoxmt  but  continu- 
ing for  some  eight  months.    Her  physician  had  endeavored  to  relieve 
the  discomfort,  but  without  permanent  effect.    He  foxmd  the  utenis 
retrocessed  and  retroverted,  and  finally  recommended  curettement  and 
suspension  of  that  organ.     I  was  asked  to  perform  the  operation.  I 
found  the  uterus  in  the  condition  commonly  called  subinvolution, 
lying  low  in  the  pelvis,  pressing  against  the  rectiun,  with  the  cervix 
looking  toward  the  bladder.     After  curetting  the  uterus,  I  raised  it  and 
suspended  it  by  securing  the  round  ligaments  outside  of  the  recti 
muscles.     This  patient  recovered  perfectly  from  the  operation  and  for 
two  months  thereafter  regarded  herself  as  well.     Gradually,  however, 
she  became  aware  of  pain,  and  increasing  pain,  in  the  r^on  of  the 
abdominal    scar — pain    which    became    extremely    severe    after   long 
standing,  but  subsided  entirely  when  she  lay  down.     At  first  it  seoned 
impossible  that  this  pain  could  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
operation.     Finally,  I  was  asked  to  go  to  her  house  in  the  coimtry  to 
examine  her.     I  then  ascertained  that  the  uterus  was  still  in  excellent 
position,  but  that  the  woman's  abdomen  was  extremely  relaxed  and 
flaccid  and  that  on  standing  the  abdominal  organs  settled  down  upon 
the  freshly  attached  uterus.     This  pressure,  of  course,  was  relieved  when 
she  lay  down.     In  other  words,  an  unnatural  drag  was  exercised  on  the 
uterus  by  the  abnormally  motile  abdominal  viscera.     This  patient  was 
completely  relieved   through   having  her  abdomen  supported  by  a 
properly  constructed  and  well-fitting  belt.     Since  that  time  she  has 
regarded  herself  as  perfectly  well. 

A  type  of  congenital  ptosis  was  that  of  a  child,  Lillian  A.,  who  at  the 
age  of  four  was  a  victim  of  chronic  joint  disease,  a  most  obstinate  con- 
stipation, a  fretful  temper,  and  disturbance  of  vision  which  eventuated 
in  double  cataract.  The  x-ray  showed  this  child's  stomach  and  intes- 
tines to  be  misplaced  and  to  hang  many  inches  below  the  normal  posi- 
tion. The  ascending  colon  was  crumpled  and  lay  in  the  false  pelvis, 
while  the  transverse  colon  sagged  below  the  pubes.  Chving  to  the 
child's  extreme  youth  and  restlessness  it  was  found  impossible  to 
correct  this  malposition  by  apparatus.  A  number  of  operations  were 
done  to  relieve  her,  such  as  colostomy  and  transplanting  the  ileum  into 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  upshot  of  the  case  at  this  writing  is  that  hex 
constipation  is  cured,  her  arthritis  greatly  relieved,  her  failing  eyesight 
partially  restored,  and  her  peevish  and  irritable  temper  changed  to  a 
sunny  disposition. 

Of  all  the  abdominal  organs  subject  to  ptosis,  the  kidney  receives 
most  attention — more  attention,  relatively,  than  it  merits. 

The  wisdom  of  routine  operating  for  nephroptosis  is  in  dispute.  In 
a  series  of  272  women  recently  examined  clinically  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  Larrabee  found  that  112  cases,  or  41.5  per  cent.,  had  mov- 
able kidneys.  At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1904  Pratt 
looked  for  ptosis  in  all  cases  coming  to  his  clinic,  and  found  that  96,  ot 
32  per  cent.,  out  of  271  women  were  the  subjects  of  movable  kidney. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  many  others.    Nephroptosis  in  men  is 
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more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Floating  kidneys  have 
been  found  in  children. 

Most  women  with  movable  kidneys  are  unaware  of  renal  disturbance; 
such  symptoms  as  they  have  are  not  referred  distinctly  to  the  displaced 
organ.  On  the  other  hand,  though  a  patient  have  a  kidney  prolapsed  in 
the  first  degree  only,  that  errant  kidney  may  cause  severe  symptoms. 
The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  a  patient  with  a  breaking-down  plantar 
arch  of  the  foot.  When  a  foot  is  beginning  to  break  down,  the  resulting 
symptoms  may  be  severe  enough  to  call  urgently  for  relief.  So  with  a 
kidney  beginning  to  slip.  Rarely,  indeed,  will  slight  displacements  of 
the  kidney  require  operation,  but  the  physician  must  not  forget  that 
operation  eventually  may  be  demanded. 

When  slight  displacements  cause  acute  symptoms,  one  will  find  often 
that  the  ptosis  is  due  to  an  injury,  to  a  fall,  a  strain,  or  a  wrench  of  the 
body,  or  to  heavy  lifting.  A  prolonged  bicycle  ride  has  been  knowTi  to 
induce  acute  symptoms  of  nephroptosis.  In  making  the  diagnosis, 
assure  yourself  that  the  kidney  is  at  fault,  and  that  you  are  not  dealing 
with  a  lesion  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

Another  aspect  of  renal  ptosis  is  that  presented  by  a  kidney  long 
recognized  as  floating,  and  hitherto  harmless,  which,  on  a  sudden,  causes 
severe  and  distressing  symptoms.  The  symptoms  may  be  so  serious 
as  to  suggest  appendicitis;  and,  seen  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, there  may  remain  so  much  local  tenderness  as  to  puzzle  the 
physician  and  leave  him  in  doubt  whether  the  appendix  or  the  kidney 
be  at  fault. 

Clinicians  talk  of  "  Dietl's  crises"  as  characteristic  of  floating  kidney. 
Dietl's  crises  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  twist  or  kink  in  the  renal 
vein.  Some  experimenters  believe  a  kink  in  the  ureter  to  be  the  more 
usual  cause. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  floating  kidney  there  are  repeated  attacks  of  pain  and 
distress.  These  attacks,  or  DietFs  crises,  begin  frequently  with  a  sense 
of  weight  and  discomfort  below  the  border  of  the  ribs  and  near  the  me- 
dian line;  sometimes  the  first  symptoms  are  pain  in  that  region,  and  nausea 
followed  by  vomiting.  If  the  symptoms  persist,  the  afi'ected  area  soon 
becomes  tender,  so  that  one  suspects  peritonitis.  Often  the  patient 
experiences  palpitation  of  the  heart;  the  symptoms  become  very  dis- 
tressing; sometimes  the  mental  condition  suggests  hysteria.  The  crisis 
may  persist  unabated,  for  several  days,  or  it  may  last  but  a  few  minutes. 
Frequently  one  may  replace  the  kidney  and  relieve  the  symptoms  by 
removing  the  clothes,  by  posture,  and  by  manipulation,  the  patient 
being  in  a  hot  bath  if  necessary. 

The  experienced  observer  will  notice  that  these  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  gall-stone  attacks  caused  by  a  calculus  attempting 
to  engage  in  the  cystic  duct,  but  not  passing  out  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Such  hepatic  colic  is  relieved  usually  by  measures  similar  to  those  just 
described.  It  is  associated  with  no  other  distinctive  features  of  gall- 
stone disease,  as  jaundice  or  tumor  of  the  gall-bladder. 
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Recurring  renal  crises  make  life  a  burden.  The  unfortunate  rictink 
never  knows  when  or  where  the  attack  may  seize  her.  When  it  cornea^ 
she  must  be  prepared  to  loosen  her  clothes,  apply  heat,  and  call  for  the 
masseuse. 

As  the  prolapsed  kidney  may  come  in  contact  with  the  bile-passagei 
above,  so  it  may  drop  upon  the  appendix  below.  The  appendix  lies 
in  its  path.  We  have  told  how  one  may  mistake  a  tender  kidney  for  i 
diseased  appendix;  more  than  that,  an  errant  kidney  may  actually 
irritate  the  appendix  and  so  cause  a  chronic  appendicitis.  So  we  must 
study  carefully  the  nature  of  recurring  pains  in  the  renal-appendix 
region.  Kenal  crises  do  not  kill  chronic  appendicitis  may  become  acute 
and  lethal  at  any  moment.  Inflamed  retroperitoneal  lymph-nodes  and 
stone  in  the  right  ureter  also  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  suggesting  renal 
ptosis  or  appendicitis. 

A.  T.  Cabot  pointed  out  that  hematuria  may  result  from  ptosis  of 
the  kidney.  Sometimes  the  bleeding  is  profuse  and  alarming;  sometimes 
it  is  sliti:ht,  but  constant.  For  this  hematuria  we  must  operate;  and  when 
we  have  the  kidney  exposed  and  in  hand,  we  must  not  forget  to  look  in 
its  pelvis  for  a  small  calcareous  scale  which  the  x-ray  has  not  shown. 

The  treatment  of  floating  kidney  involves  the  treatment  of  general 
abdominal  ptosis  in  a  great  many  cases.  One  must  study  all  the  S}'mp- 
toms  of  the  patient.  Often  one  must  perform  an  exploratory'  operation 
in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis.  By  anchoring  the  kidney,  biliar}'  and 
appendiceal  symptoms  will  be  relieved  frequently;  therefore,  when  the 
symptoms  are  comj)lex  and  obscure,  it  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  explora- 
tion, to  open  the  abdominal  cavity  in  front.  Thus  mistakes  will  be 
avoided.  So  there  are  certain  invalids,  few  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  with  displaced  kichieys — certain  invalids  who  really 
do  have  so  much  trouble  from  persistent  hematuria,  from  the  frequency 
of  their  renal  crises,  or  from  the  constant  dragging  sensation  and  the 
burning  pain  along  the  line  of  the  iliohypogastric  nerve  that  they  merit 
operation.  The  patient  may,  indeed,  be  nervous  and  irritable — ^^'hat 
wonder! — but  the  pain  and  discomfort  are  constant  and  are  found  in  the 
same  location  always.  The  true  neurasthenic  element  is  lacking.  Such 
a  patient  may  be  a  j^erinanent  invalid,  nearly  bedridden,  always  debarred 
from  prolonged  exertion,  and  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  Operation  will  generally  relieve  the  sufferer,  and  her  chance 
of  cure  by  operation  is  veiy  good  indeed. 

Hut  most  displaced  kichieys  do  not  require  an  operation.  In  order 
to  replace  the  prolapsed  organs,  lay  the  patient  on  her  back,  with  the 
hips  elevated — in  a  modified  TrencU^lenburg  position;  manipulate  and 
knead  the  organs  into  place, — stomach,  kidney,  or  intestines, — and  then 
bind  them  in  position  with  the  bandage. 

What  bandage  shall  be  used?  There  is  the  difficulty.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  that  question,  and  experiment  and 
failure  to  find  the  correct  bandage.  Here  is  a  simple  device,  which  I 
have  found  satisfactory-:  Apply  a  roller  bandage  to  the  abdomen  just 
as  one  would  api)ly  a  roller  bandage  to  the  arm.    The  abdominal 
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roller  should  be  of  flannel,  cut  straight,  6  inches  wide,  and  from  6  to 
10  yards  long.  Before  beginning  to  apply  it  see  that  the  patient  is 
properly  elevated  and  that  the  viscera  are  rolled  up  towai-d  the  dia- 
phragm. Begin  bandaging  by  taking  a  binding  turn  about  the  patient's 
thigh;  then  quickly,  smoothly,  and  firmly  bandage  the  abdomen  from 
pubes  to  ensifomi.  The  bandage  must  Ue  fairly  tight  at  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  but  looser  at  the  top.  It  fits  perfectly;  it  feels  snug  and 
secure.     The  patient  will  experience  relief  almost  instantly. 


Fig.  ISS.^Showinjt  too  of  the  four  suspenHJon  auturrs  paeeed  through  reflected 
and  attached  layers  of  capsule  proper,  witlioiil  jienetration  of  kidney  substance. 
The  tn-o  companion  euturee  paesed  on  tl:e  opposite  faoe  of  ti.e  kidney  are  not  shown 
(Edebohis). 

If  this  bandage  is  eatisfactorj'  and  the  patient  wishes  to  go  on  with 
such  treatment,  the  phyyjcian  may  have  constructed  an  easily  applied 
belt,  but  the  patient  will  find  no  apparatus  so  comfortable  as  the  simple 
roller  bandage.  The  straight-front  corset,  properly  fitted,  is  favored 
by  many  clinicians  and  is  successful.  There  remain  those  few  cases 
which  bandages  do  not  relieve;  in  which,  if  the  kidney  is  obviouslj-  at 
fault  and  its  fixation  is  demanded,  the  surgeon  had  best  operate.  He 
should  approach  the  renal  region  through  a  lumbar  incision.  Many 
different  operations  have  been  devised  and  advocated  for  anchoring 
the  kidney.  The  commonest  error  is  to  fasten  that  organ  too  high. 
Normally,  the  kidney  has  an  excursion  of  from  IJ  to  2  inches,  so  that 
it  is  well  to  anchor  it  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  normal  excursion.  If 
fixed  too  high,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  pain  and  will  be  more 
easily  pounded  loose  by  the  moving  liver  above  it. 

Cut  down  upon  the  kidney  through  the  back  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle;  tear  through  the  fatty  capsule;  pull  the 
kidney  out  of  the  wound;  split  its  fibrous  capsule  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
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decapsulate  the  organ  nearly  to  the  hilus;  then  pass  ralk  or  c 
gut  stitches  (it  matters  little  which)  through  the  looaely  hangmg  ap^ 
8u]e,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  and  thus  s«'ing  the  kidn^  h^ 
capsule  and  stitches  from  the  back  muscles.  By  employing  theee  dm*- 
sures  jou  will  not  penetrate  and  lacerate  the  kidney  tissue.*  TlKi 
close  the  wound  in  the  back  by  layers.  These  operations  on  the  kidney 
are  facilitated  by  placing  a  hard  round  bolster  beneath  the  upper  pi»- 
tion  of  the  abdomen,  &s  the  patient  lies  on  his  belly.    The  fixed  kidn^ 


Fig.  13-1. — Edebolilti'  kidnpy  aii^cunhi 


may  break  away  from  its  new  attachments  if  the  patient  moves  about 
too  .won.  It  is  my  custom  to  keep  him  on  his  back,  or  on  the  affected 
side,  with  the  head  low,  for  at  liiist  three  weeks  after  the  operation. 
In  the  few  properly  selected  cases  for  which  one  does  nephropexy  the 
results  arc  gnitifying.  Pnin  is  ivlievcd,  and  the  constantly  recurring 
djspoptic  symptoms  arc  bani.-ihed. 

J.  E.  Cloldthwait  luus  made  an  extensive  study  of  ptosis  in  connection 
with  joint  diseases;  and  much  of  my  own  work  on  the  subject  has  been 
done  in  association  with  Goldthwait.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
observations  of  his  relates  to  the  posture  of  victims  of  ptosis.  They 
stand  in  a  round-shouldere<l,  flat-backwl  attitude.  He  points  out  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pull  exercised  on  the  superior  supports  of 
the  diaphragm,  ovc'rweighting  the  deep  cer\'ical  fascia,  is  continuous 
in  the  pericardium,  which  in  its  turn  has  diaphragmatic  attachments. 
In  other  words,  we  know  that  the  diaphragm  and  the  subdiaphragm- 
atic oi^ans  have  a  superior  supjiort  and  are  hung,  as  it  were,  from  the 
neck.  When  ptosis  iR'comes  pronoimccil,  and  the  drag  on  these  supe- 
rior supports  becomes  excessive,  the  patient  stoops  and  thrusts  fom^ird 
'  This  in  cHiU'ntially  the  o|jcriiti(in  of  tklebobls. 
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his  chin,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pull  which  in  an  abnormal  degree  has 
been  established  upon  his  heck. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  anatomic  malpositions  of  the 
various  abdominal  organs  concerned  in  ptosis.  Let  us,  however, 
glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  proof.  The  stomach,  held  up  largely  by  its 
omental  supports,  sags  when  these  supports  sag,  but  its  fixed  points 
at  the  cardia  and  the  pylorus  remain  attached;  as  a  result,  kinking  of  the 
pylorus  occurs,  and  conditions  are  established  which  favor  pyloric  ob- 
struction, with  resulting  gastric  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The 
pancreas  becomes  more  or  less  uncovered  as  the  stomach  sinks;  it  is 
dragged  upon,  its  circulation  is  interfered  ^ith,  and  its  ducts  disturbed. 
The  epigastric  aorta  becomes  partially  uncovered,  so  that  epigastric 
pulsation  is  obvious  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  physician.  With 
the  descent  of  the  other  abdominal  organs,  accompanied  or  not  by  the 
liver,  the  bile-ducts  are  put  at  an  unnatural  tension,  and  the  question 
is  ndsed  whether  or  not  this  tension  may  not  be  a  factor  in  bile-duct 
disease.  Certain  investigators  have  asked  us  seriously,  ''Is  it  not 
possible  that  such  tension  put  upon  the  pancreas  and  the  bile-ducts 
may  lead  to  disturbance,  or  even  to  destruction,  of  the  island  of  Langer- 
hans,  so  that  actual  diabetes  may  be  established?"  With  the  stretching 
of  the  sui)erior  mesenteric  artery  and  the  unnatural  descent  of  the  small 
intestines,  pressure  is  exerted  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  duodenum; 
there  results,  therefore,  duodenal  dilatation,  gastric  dilatation,  and  occa- 
sionally that  condition  known  to  us  as  gastromesenteric  ileus. 

The  right  kidney,  especially,  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  ascend- 
ing colon — at  any  rate,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  descent  of  the  colon  or 
hepatic  flexure  which  does  not  combine  with  it  a  descent  of  the  right 
kidney.  I  need  only  to  suggest  the  frequency  of  right  floating  kidney 
and  the  infrequency  of  left  floating  kidney.  The  suspension  of  such  a 
right  kidney  is  not  followed  by  complete  relief  of  symptoms.  The 
obvious  reason  is  that  suspension  of  the  right  kidney  fails  to  suspend  or 
to  return  to  proper  position  the  other  misplaced  organs.  I  have  referred 
to  the  great  number  of  displacements  of  the  colon,  but  I  must  recall 
the  important  fact  that  the  splenic  flexure — that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine at  the  beginning  of  the  descending  colon — is  usually  a  fixed  point 
high  up  beneath  the  diaphragm  on  the  left. 

With  the  general  congenital  abdominal  ptosis,  pelvic  ptosis  is  almost 
always  associated;  so  that  we  find  displacements  of  the  uterus  and  ap- 
pendages in  most  of  these  cases. 

The  effects  of  ptosis  on  the  functions  of  these  various  organs  are 
often  unexpected,  surprising,  and  puzzling.  I  quote  a  case  in  illustra- 
tion: Some  months  ago  I  saw  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
a  woman  forty  years  of  age,  who  came  in  for  her  seventh  abdominal 
operation.  She  told  this  story,  which  was  supported  by  the  hospital 
records:  For  some  five  years  she  had  been  a  surgical  invalid;  first,  she 
was  operated  on  for  appendicitis,  and  with  apparently  good  cause,  as 
she  suffered  from  much  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  ap- 
pendix.    The  operation  was  followed  by  considerable  relief  of  symp- 
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toms,  but  six  months  later  she  had  an  attack  of  jaundice  with  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.    She  was  operated  upon  for  the  second 
time  for  this  disturbance.    No  actual  stones  were  found;  the  fgJ^ 
bladder  was  drained.     At  the  same  time  a  chronic  pancreatitis  was 
observed.     A  year  later,   before  she  had  completely  recovered  her 
strength,  she  suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  right  kidney  r^on.    Her 
right  kidney  was  found  to  be  prolapsed,  and  was  secured  by  the  openh 
tion  of  nephropexy.     This  was  the  third  operation.     Some  months  later 
she  became  the  victim  of  an  exasperating  dysmenorrhea  with  left 
ovarian  neuralgia.     For  the  fourth  time  she  was  operated  upon;  a  cystic 
left  ovary  wjis  removed  and  the  uterus  was  suspended.     A  year  later 
she  suffered  regular  and  distressing  pains  in  the  epigastrium  with 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.     For  the  fifth  time  she  was  oper- 
ated upon,  and  a  collection  of  adhesions  in  the  epigastrium  was  removed 
Not  long  after  this  she  was  operated  upon  for  adhesions,  this  time 
causing  trouble  low  in  the  right  abdominal  quadrant.     When  she 
entered  the  hospital  for  the  seventh  time  I  examined  her  carefully, 
and  could  not  but  suspect  that  much  of  her  pre\'ious  trouble  might  have 
been  due  to  visceral  ptosis.     Accordingly,  an  examination  of  her  ab- 
dominal organs  by  means  of  the  bismuth  a;-rays  was  made  and  showed  a 
stomach  low,  with  its  lesser  curvature  at  the  navel,  while  the  ascending 
colon  was  crumpled  into  an  S  shape  and  lay  with  the  transverse  colon 
deep  in  the  pelvis.     From  this  low  point  the  transverse  colon  sought  the 
position  of  the  high  normally  placed  splenic  flexure.     Throughout  much 
of  its  length  the  transverse  colon  lay  parallel  with  and  closely  applied  to 
the  descending  colon.     The  woman  was  suffering  obstinate  constipation 
and  obstruction,  while  most  of  her  pain,  being  now  transferred  to  the 
left  side,  obviously  was  due  to  the  difficulty  found  by  the  fecal  stream 
in  passing  the  splenic  flexure.     Having  established  these  preliminaries^ 
I  operated  by  excising  the  splenic  flexure  and  implanting  the  transverse 
colon  into  the  sigmoid  flexure.     She  is  now  well.     I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  condition  of  exaggerated  ptosis  of  her  abdominal  organs  was  a 
large  factor  in  producing  the  various  lesions  for  which  she  had  been 
operated  upon  in  the  past. 

The  symptoms  of  congenital  ai)dominal  ptosis  are  numerous  and 
are  dependent  upon  the  sp(»cial  organs  prolapsed  and  on  the  extent 
of  such  prolapse.  My  own  studios  have  been  concerned  especially 
with  the  prohi])se  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  A  prolapse  of 
the  stomach  leads  commonly  to  stasis,  to  pyloric  kinking  and  obstruc- 
tion, to  food^  retention,  to  fermentation,  to  toxemia,  rarely  to  gastric 
tetany,  frequently  to  loss  of  appetite  with  chronic  nausea  and  occasional 
vomiting.  With  these  symptoms  there  go  headaches  of  various  types, 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  secondary  anemia,  changes  in  temperament, 
peevishness,  irritability,  marked  symptoms  of  that  condition  commonly 
called  neurasthenia,  and  a  general  breakdown  of  mental  and  nervous 
poise. 

The  extent  of  prolapse  of  the  stomach  is  often  surprising.  Remember 
always  that  gravity  enters  into  this  problem,  though  gravity  is  not 
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exerted  to  its  greatest  advantage,  for  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  sink 
gradually  when  subjected  to  gravity.  There  is  no  sudden  falling  out  of 
place,  as  is  often  assumed.  Nevertheless,  one  observes  a  marked  dis- 
tinction in  the  positions  of  the  prolapsed  organs  of  a  person  lying  down 
and  of  the  same  person  standing.  Often  in  the  case  of  the  person  lying 
down  little  or  no  prolapse  of  the  stomach  is  obvious,  when  on  standing 
it  may  be  seen  to  fall  below  the  navel.  Such  a  prolapse  may  interfere 
with  the  important  blood  supply  and  innervation  of  the  organ;  so  that 
it  may  well  be  that  conditions  favoring  actual  destruction  of  tissue 
are  set  up.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  gastric  ulcer  is  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  these  cases  of  prolapse,  when  the  ulcer  itself 
through  perigastric  adhesions  is  not  an  obviously  causative  factor  in 
the  prolapse. 

Prolapse  of  the  large  intestine  is  probably  far  more  significant  than 
prolapse  of  the  small  intestine.  Indeed,  prolapse  of  the  small  intestine 
is  more  or  less  a  normal  condition,  though  such  prolapse  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  instrumental  in  causing  the  other  abdominal  organs  to 
fall  with  it.  I  have  indicated  one  result  of  prolapse  of  the  jejunum 
when  I  spoke  of  obstruction  of  the  duodenum  and  of  gastromesenteric 
ileus. 

Observe,  now,  that  the  colon  also  often  has  a  long  mesentery.  When 
such  a  long  mesentery  is  present,  it  is  obvious  that  the  colon  will  fall 
about  a  good  deal  as  the  small  intestine  falls  about.  One  might  well 
ask  why  such  a  falling  about  of  the  colon  leads  to  a  definite  train  of 
symptoms,  when  a  prolapse  of  the  small  intestine  is  normal.  The 
answer  is  unquestionably  this:  The  colon  has  in  mid-course  definite 
points  of  fixation,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  splenic  flexure. 
One  sees,  then,  that  prolapse  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  colons  is 
significant,  especially  when  the  splenic  flexure  remains  fixed,  because 
in  this  case  the  ascending  and  transverse  colons  may  swing  down  from  the 
point  of  fixation  of  the  splenic  flexure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  fre- 
quently happens.  We  see  the  dowTihanging  caput,  the  crumpled  and 
displaced  ascending  colon,  the  hepatic  flexure  eliminated,  and  the 
transverse  colon  sagging  low  in  the  abdomen,  and  often  hanging  straight 
down  from  the  splenic  flexure.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the 
blood  supply  and  innervation  of  the  prolapsed  colon  are  materially 
affected;  the  colon  becomes  more  or  less  anemic  and  catarrhal;  it  loses 
its  active  peristaltic  force,  fecal  accumulations  bank  up  within  it;  the 
fecal  masses  ferment  and  increase  the  irritation  of  the  mucosa,  so  that 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestines  results,  often  with  stercoral  ulcer, 
with  accumulations  of  gas,  and  with  a  pronounced,  obstinate,  and  dis- 
tressing constipation  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhea.  These 
patients  may  have  infrequent  and  difficult  bowel  movements;  the  stools 
resembling  those  of  the  herbivora,  being  small,  hard,  and  marble-like. 
Such  small  masses  are  demonstrated  readily  by  the  bismuth  x-ray 
examination.  The  banked-up  masses  may  lurk  in  crypts  and  folds 
of  the  colon,  even  though  regular  movements  of  the  bowels  are  main- 
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tained;  so  that  the  patient  may  be  a  victim  of  destruction  of  the  in- 
testinal mucosa,  of  colitis,  of  fecal  retention,  and  of  a  consequent  g/sngnM 
chronic  toxemia. 

This  toxemia  to  which  I  have  referred  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  s^inptomatology  of  abdominal  ptosis.  We  have  long 
talked  of  auto-intoxication,  often  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  its 
nature.  I  have  found,  when  removing  one  of  these  so-called  normal 
colons,  abundant  cause  for  such  toxemia;  in  such  a  colon  removed  in  (oto 
I  have  found  extensive  areas  of  destruction  of  the  mucosa;  collections  of 
extremely  foul  masses  of  feces;  numerous  ulcerations;  in  fact,  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  establish  an  easy  channel  for  systemic  intoxica- 
tion from  this  cesspool  of  a  colon. 

The  results  of  these  toxemias  are  interesting  and  are  still  the  subject 
of  investigation.  Certain  results  are  definitely  proved,  others  are  hypo- 
thetic, others  are  matters  of  suspicion  merely.  Unquestionably,  and 
in  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  we  get,  in  these 
cases,  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion,  serious  forms  of  headache, 
certain  forms  of  iritis,  and  disorders  of  the  lens  even;  extensive 
mucous  inflammations;  irritations  of  the  mucous  sacs  and  cavities; 
manifold  e\'idences  of  neurasthenia,  so-called;  mental  and  nervous 
phenomena,  leading  even  to  mental  aberrations;  perhaps  a  serious 
joint  complication,  as  Goldthwait  demonstrates;  and  not  improbably 
disorders  of  the  ductless  glands. 

In  this  last  connection  I  may  record  an  extremely  interesting 
series  of  observations  I  made  three  years  ago,  and  that  in  connection 
with  exophthalmic  goiter.  I  observed  that  certain  of  my  cases  of 
Graves'  disease  were  \nctims  of  abdominal  ptosis,  and  I  began  making 
careful  observations  of  the  abdomens  of  all  cases  of  Graves'  disease, 
with  the  result  that  I  have  26  consecutive  cases  of  Graves'  disease,  all 
of  which  suffered  from  severe  abdominal  ptosis.  I  am  not  yet  able 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  those  observations,  but  am  waiting  to 
collect  data  from  a  larger  series.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact, 
however,  that  recently,  before  submitting  cases  of  Graves'  disease  to 
operation,  I  have  attempted  to  correct  the  ptosis  and  have  been  able  in 
several  cases  to  give  the  patients  marked  relief  from  their  Graves' 
symptoms;  even  though  such  correction  of  the  ptosis  has  had  perhaps, 
no  effect  on  the  course  or  duration  of  the  exophthalmic  goiter. 

The  diagnosis  of  abdominal  ptosis  is  easy  after  one  has  l>ecome 
familiar  with  such  patients.  Often  one  can  make  a  diagnosis  when  the 
patient  enters  the  office.  These  persons  are  apt  to  stand  in  a  faulty 
posture,  with  slightly  rounded  shoulders,  protruding  chin,  and  flattened 
dorsal  spine.  On  stripping  the  individual,  one  observes  that  the 
epigastrium  is  flat,  often  j)ulsating,  and  that  the  belly  below  the  navel 
protrudes  in  the  characteristic  fashion.  With  the  patient  standing,  if 
you  place  your  hand  beneath  the  protruding  belly,  raise  it  gently,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  other  hand  (\xert  pressure  over  the  low-er  dorsal 
spine,  the  patient  will  almost  always  exclaim,  or  admit,  that  she  ex- 
periences reli(*f. 
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With  the  patient  on  the  examining  table,  one  observes  further  ob- 
vious displacements,  sometimes  a  slight  descent  of  the  Uver;  epigastric 
pulsating  of  the  aorta;  unusually  broad  tympany;  the  movable  and 
easily  replaced  right  kidney;  the  retrocessed  and  retroverted  uterus. 
Examine  the  rectum  and  you  will  find  that  the  finger  enters  the 
sphincter  with  difficulty;  the  sphincter  is  hypertrophied  and  the  rectal 
ampulla  is  collapsed.  A  further  and  most  important  sign  is  the  narrow 
costo-iliac  space,  i.  6.,  the  space  between  the  lowest  rib  and  the  iliac 
crest.  In  most  normal  individuals  this  space  is  as  broad  as  the  hand; 
in  the  victims  of  ptosis  the  lowest  rib  nearly  touches  the  iliac  crest,  so 
that  the  space  will  barely  admit  a  finger.  If  you  wish  to  experiment  by 
distending  the  stomach  with  air  or  water,  you  may  gain  some  informa- 
tion regarding  its  size  and  position,  but  the  undertaking  is  distressing 
to  the  patient  and  troublesome  to  the  physician.  The  further,  most 
important,  and  final  element  in  the  investigation  is  by  the  x-ray.  a>-Ray 
w^ork  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  in  the  province  of  the  most 
skilled  specialists;  few  x-ray  operators  as  yet  are  doing  satisfactory 
work.  The  method,  in  brief,  consists  in  feeding  the  patient  a  large 
breakfast  of  cereal  mixed  abundantly  with  subcarbonate  of  bismuth. 
The  x-ray  picture  of  the  stomach  is  taken  instantly  after  the  ingestion 
of  this  meal;  the  x-ray  picture  of  the  colon  is  taken  twenty-four  hours 
later,  when  the  bismuth  masses  have  filled  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel. 

The  treatment  of  prolapsed  abdominal  viscera  is  intricate  and  is 
still  the  subject  of  study.  I  will  hint  at  some  measures.  Treatment 
consists  in  postures;  in  the  wearing  of  braces  and  belts;  in  exercises,  and 
in  operations.  If  I  have  a  moderate  case  of  abdominal  ptosis  to  deal 
with,  I  give  the  patient  these  instructions:  Three  times  a  day,  after 
meals,  lie  down  for  half  an  hour  on  a  flat  hard  mattress  without  a  pillow 
under  the  head,  but  with  a  small  pillow  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
At  least  once  a  day  assume  (\n  exaggerated  Trendelenburg  position  by 
raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  or  sofa  much  higher  than  the  head.  Supple- 
ment the  postures  by  shoulder-braces,  which  usually  tend  to  correct  the 
rounding  shoulders  and  make  easier  a  proper  elevation  of  the  head  and 
dorsal  spine.  Employ  such  massage  and  light  graded  exercises  under 
direction  as  shall  stimulate  and  improve  the  condition  of  all  the  muscles, 
especially  those  of  the  back,  abdumen,  and  shoulders.  Have  made,  and 
wear  continuously,  except  when  in  bed,  a  proper  abdominal  support. 
I  must  observe,  parenthetically,  that  a  proper  abdominal  support  is 
extremely  difficult  to  secure;  I  have  myself  been  working  at  the  problem 
for  some  five  years,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  corset-maker 
have  now  developed  two  "corset-belts,"  as  I  call  them,  which  raise  the 
abdomen  and  support  the  dorsal  spine.  These  abdominal  supports 
obviously  cannot  replace  the  prolapsed  viscera,  but  they  do  lift  them 
slightly  and  take  the  strain  off  the  stretched  mesenteries. 

The  operations  which  may  be  done  are  numerous.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  endeavor  to  re-establish  in  proper  continuity  the  fecal  stream. 
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This  is  done  sometimes  by  appendicostomy;  sometimes  by  a 
porary  colostomy  which  supplies  an  artificial  anus;  sometimes 
implanting  the  ileum  into  the  sigmoid  flexure;  and  sometimes 
removal  of  the  whole  colon,  so  that  the  stream  from  the  small  intestine^^ 
empties  directly  into  the  sigmoid. 

We  talk  of  ''Lane  kinks/'  ''Jackson  veils,"  and  the  like.  These  are 
very  real  conditions,  and  often  cause  serious  obstruction  symptoms; 
but  their  association  with  ptosis  is  their  important  feature,  in  my 
judgment.  The  conditions  demand  operation,  freeing  adhesions,  and 
often  short-circuiting  the  fecal  stream,  so  that  the  ileum  empties  its 
contents  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

In  brief  summary,  the  condition,  visceral  ptosis,  must  be  regarded  as 
part  of  a  great  s^iiiptoni  complex,  and  to  be  due  to  the  state  of  physical 
evolution  through  which  the  human  race  recently  has  passed,  or  is 
passing.  Mostly  our  skeletal  frames  and  our  internal  organs  were 
designed  for,  and  adapted  to,  four-footed  creatures.  Human  beingis, 
through  developing  intelligence,  have  learned  that  the  upright  posture 
is  that  l)est  calculated  for  mental,  physical,  and  creative  efficiency. 
The  human  frame  with  its  organs  has  not  yet  completelj^  adapted  itself 
to  the  new  conditions.  To  this  fact  are  doubtless  due  many  of  the 
peculiar  ills  which  distinguish  human  pathology  from  much  that  we  see 
in  the  lower  animals. 

THE  ABDOMINAL  WALL 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  abdominal  wall  find  their  place  in 
books  of  surgery,  and  of  late  years  this  subject  has  been  given  much 
attention  by  painstaking  writers.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that 
such  lesions,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  deserve  special  attention, 
because  injuries,  inHaniinations,  and  new-growths  of  the  abdominal 
wall  are  much  like  similar  phenomena  elsewhere. 

llic  practitioner  should  remember  the  general  anatomic  structure 
of  the  abdominal  wall — how  it  is  massive  and  unyielding  behind,  thin 
and  elastic  in  front,  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsp 
nearer  to  the  umbilicus  than  to  i\w  skin  of  the  back  in  average  individ- 
uals, 'i'he  broad-lying  muscles  and  d(*nse  aj;oneuroses  of  the  abdominal 
wall  favor  the  limitation  of  inflammations  to  special  planes;  and  the 
gridiron-like  arrangement  of  tin*  muscles  as  they  lie  one  above  the 
other  seems  assigned  ingc^niously  to  strengthen  the  wall  and  prevent  the 
development  of  luMnia*,  even  after  severely  lacerating  wounds. 

'J1ie  greatest  interest  in  injuric^s  of  th(*  abdominal  wall  centers  in  the 
possibility  of  lesions  to  the  underlying  viscera.  That  is  a  matter  which 
we  have  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

Contusions  *  of  the  wall  are  frequent  and  may  result  in  extensive 
tearing  of  muscl(\s  and  the  formation  of  great  hematomata.  The 
syfn]>fofNs  are  usually  slight,  and  th(*  trcahmnt  consists  in  absolute  rest 

*  Soe  C'harlos  L.  Srudder,  Contusions  of  the  Ab<lomeii,  Boston  Med.  and  Suig* 
Jour.,  May  2,  1901.     He  gives  a  valuable  bibliography. 
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and  the  application  of  cold.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  aspirate  oflf 
collected  blood.  The  prescribing  of  rest  is  essential  mainly  because  it 
is  not  always  obvious  whether  or  not  the  underiying  viscera  are  in- 
volved. 

Penetrating  and  lacerating  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall  should 
be  treated  thoroughly.  The  patient  should  be  etherized,  if  necessary, 
the  wound  opened  and  explored  carefully,  cleaned,  and  sewed  up, 
with  or  without  drainage,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  laceration 
and  soiling  of  the  parts.  If  several  layers  of  muscle  and  aponeurosis 
are  damaged,  the  wound  should  be  closed  in  layers,  with  careful  approxi- 
mation to  avoid  subsequent  hernia. 

Inflammation  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  a  somewhat  favorite  topic 
with  writers,  and  here  again  the  significance  of  the  lesion  is  important 
mainly  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  damage  to  deeper  structures. 
These  inflammations  may  be  superficial  or  deep.  If  supei*ficial,  they 
may  often  be  cured  by  the  Bier  treatment,  by  vaccine  therapy,  or  by 
hot  applications  merely;  but  if  obstinate,  and  especially  if  pus  has 
formed,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  and  evacuated.  Ubi  pus,  ibi 
evacua^  holds  true  here  as  elsewhere.  The  infections  deep  in  the  abdom- 
inal wall  may  be  of  serious  consequence,  as  they  may  involve  such  im- 
portant localities  as  the  prevesical  space  or  the  region  about  the  kidneys. 
The  evidence  of  such  deep  infection  is  two-fold — constitutional  and 
local.  There  is  a  "  pus  temperature,"  high  at  night  and  low  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  pulse-rate,  constant  leuko- 
c>i;osis,  debility,  wasting.  Locally,  there  is  increasing  swelling,  with 
pain  and  tenderness,  except  where  the  inflammation  is  confined  by  dense 
aponeuroses.  In  the  case  of  deep  inflammation,  thorough  opening  with 
drainage  is  imperative. 

There  may  be  special  forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  with  ulceration 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  from  such  infections  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
and  actinomycosis.  Actinomycosis  especially  is  interesting.  It  comes 
usually  by  way  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  gut  becomes  adherent  to 
the  parietes;  the  disease  spreads  outward;  fistula?  may  form,  and  an 
extensive  involvement  simulating  malignant  disease  may  result.  In 
Chapter  II  is  described  a  case  which  I  saw  recently  in  the  hands  of  a 
colleague — one  of  those  cases  which  has  all  the  gross  appearance  of  sar- 
coma involving  the  intestine  and  the  abdominal  wall.  The  case  seemed 
hopeless;  but  extensive  dissection  of  the  abdominal  wall  showed  the 
mass  to  be  an  inflammation  arising  from  the  intestine,  through  which 
an  infecting  fish-bone  had  penetrated.  The  general  formsof  inflammation 
must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  Tuberculosis  of  the  parts  may  be 
cureted,  dressed  with  iodoform,  and  the  patient  given  an  out-of-doors 
life.  Syphilitic  ulcers  must  be  dressed  with  iodoform  or  aristol,  and  the 
patient  given  full  doses  of  potassium  iodid,  20  to  90  grains  daily.  The 
treatment  of  actinomycosis  is  not  purely  operative:  we  open  up  fistulae 
and  dissect  out  involved  tissue,  and  I  supplement  the  operative  treat- 
ment by  the  method  of  the  Bevan  clinic — ''  where  a  relatively  large 
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number  of  cases  have  been  treated  lately  (and),  excellent  results  har'^M 
followed  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  administered  in  a  quarter-grain  pflBC^ 
three  times  a  day,  and  irrigation  of  the  focus,  when  possible,  with  i 
per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate." 

Tumors  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  of  three  main  varieties— ton — - 
nective-tissue  tumors j  desmoids,  and  epithelial  tumors. 

The  connective-tissue  tuviors  are  angiomata,  fibromata y  lipomata,  anfl 
sarcomata.     They  must  be  treated  by  removal.     The  lipomata  are  the 
most  common;  they  are  usually  well  incapsulated,  and  can  be  easfly 
removed  by  splitting  and  enucleation. 

Desmoid  tuviors  are  the  most  interesting  growths  in  this  region. 
They  spring  from  tendinous  tissue,  such  as  the  aponeuroses  or  the 
transverse  tendinous  tissue  of  the  recti  muscles.  These  tumor  masses 
usually  are  hard,  and  creak  on  being  cut.  The  cut  surface  glistens 
and  shows  numerous  fibrous  bands  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Sometimes  the  tumors  contain  cysts.  They  are  usually  found  in  women, 
the  proportion  of  women  to  men  being  as  9  is  to  1 ;  and  most  of  the 
women  affected  are  those  who  have  bome  children.  Desmoids  are 
usually  found  near  the  median  line  and  are  single.  They  must  not  be' 
confounded  with  fibromyomata  of  the  round  ligament,  which  may  grow 
within  the  inguinal  canal.  The  syinptojiis  of  desmoids  are  due  to  pressure 
only,  for  the  tumor  may  reach  a  considerable  size,  and  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  intestines  and  bladder.  The  trcatvunt  of  desmoids  is  their 
complete  removal — they  do  not  give  rise  to  metastases,  and  the  only 
point  of  interest  in  their  removal  is  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  which 
may  be  considerable. 

Epithelial  tumors  of  the  ahdovnnal  wall  are  not  uncommon.  Der- 
moid and  sebaceous  cysts  occur  near  the  umbilicus,  and  can  be  remo\'ed 
easily  under  local  anesthesia.  Primary  cancer  occurs  also  in  this  region, 
and  should  be  removed  radically.  Secondary  cancer  from  the  abdominal 
organs  sometimes  involves  the  abdominal  wall. 

Echinococcus  is  rarely  a  disease  of  the  abdouiinal  wall.  It  gives  rise 
to  localized  swelling,  malaise,  and  wasting.  The  only  rational  treatment 
is  incision,  evacuation,  and  removal  of  the  sac,  if  possible,  or  its  packing 
with  gauz(»  to  promote  granulation  fioni  the  bottom. 

Pendulous  abdomen  scarcely  deserves  to  rank  as  a  disease,  but  it 
is  a  condition  sometimes  submitted  to  operation.  A  vast,  flabby,  low- 
lying  mass  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  wall  may  cause  invalidism,  practic- 
ally, and  may  be  removed. 

Malformations  of  the  umbilicus  and  urachus  are  not  infrequently 
subjects  for  surgeiy,  and  the  commonest  fonii  of  malformation  is 
faulty  closure  of  the  ritillo-ijidsfival  duct.  The  vitello-intestinal  duct, 
bv  which  the  bowel  of  the  embrvo  conmiunicates  with  the  yolk-sac, 
disappears  usually  at  about  the  eighth  week  of  fetal  life,  but  it  may  per- 
sist and  result  in  sundry  abnormalities,  such  as  fistula  at  the  navel, 
diverticulum,  or  cyst.  Such  an  al)nomuility  may  be  evident  when  the 
umbilical  coid  drops  from  a  new-born  infant,  or  a  fistula  may  develop 
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weeks  later.  If  one  of  these  embryonic  passages  exists,  it  springs  always 
from  the  small  intestine,  usually  from  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum. 
If  the  duct  is  closed  inside  the  abdomen,  but  persists  in  the  umbilical 
cord,  there  will  remain,  after  the  cord  falls,  a  tumor  discharging  mucus 
from  its  surface — hence  the  misnomer,  enteroteratoma. 

If  the  malformation  is  not  extensive  or  specially  troublesome,  it 
may  be  treated  by  palliation.  Sometimes  cleansing  lotions,  applica- 
tion of  the  cauter}',  and  close  strapping  of  the  wound  may  cause  an  ob- 
literation of  the  fistula.  It  is  not  wise  to  perform  upon  a  new-bom  baby 
an  extensive  radical  operation  for  such  a  deformity.  If  mild  measures 
do  not  avail,  a  radical  operation  may  be  ddne  later — after  the  sixth 
month  of  life.  Dissect  out  the  umbilicus,  explore  the  abnormality, 
remove  the  duct  from  the  intestine,  and  close  the  intestinal  wound  in  the 
ordinary  way.     The  operation  is  a  major  one,  and  may  be  fatal. 

A  somewhat  similar  malformation  of  the  urachus  sometimes  exists 
— the  communication  between  the  urinary-  bladder  and  the  allantois. 
This  urachus  or  duct  becomes  obliterated  early  in  embrj'onic  life,  but 
may  remain  patent  and  discharge  urine  at  the  umbilicus  after  birth. 
Sometimes  partial  obliteration  of  the  urachus  occurs,  so  that  there 
develops  a  blind  fistula  in  some  portion  or  a  cyst  of  the  urachus.  More 
rarely  similar  conditions  may  be  brought  about  after  birth  and  are 
associated  with  or  dependent  on  some  obstruction  to  the  normal  out- 
flow of  urine  through  the  urethra.  With  all  these  conditions  there  may 
be  a  coincident  cystitis.  Treatment  must  overcome  obstiiiction  to  the 
urethra;  it  must  cure  the  cystitis,  and  must  remove  the  patent  urachus, 
by  some  such  operation  as  we  employ  in  dealing  with  the  patent  vitello- 
intestinal  duct. 

Infections  and  inflammations  about  the  umbilicus  are  common, 
especially  in  the  new-bom,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  is  filth — a  neg- 
lected collection  of  sweat  and  dirt  in  the  umbilical  pit.  The  obvious 
remedy  is  cleansing,  antiseptic  washes,  poulticing,  and  incision  if  neces- 
sary'. At  any  period  of  life  an  inflamed  umbilical  fistula  may  develop, 
for  the  umbilicus  is  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  is  a 
favorite  seat  for  the  escape  of  pus  from  an  intra-abdominal  abscess. 
Such  a  fistula,  depending  on  its  origin,  may  also  discharge  feces,  urine, 
or  bile.  It  may  close  spontaneously,  on  which  account  any  radical 
operation  for  its  cure  should  be  delayed  for  six  months  at  least. 

Tumors  of  the  umbilicus  are  not  uncommon.  These  are  the 
inflammation  tumors — the  granulomata  of  infancy  and  the  papillary 
fibromata  of  later  life.  A  granuloma  is  sometimes  called  an  umbilical 
fungus;  it  must  be  distinguished  from  an  enteroteratoma,  which  does 
not  present  granulations,  but  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  The 
granuloma  may  be  cured  by  cleansing  and  touching  wdth  silver  nitrate, 
or  it  may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors  and  the  wound  dressed  with  dry 
gauze. 

The  papillary  fibroma  of  adult  life  is  a  firm  tumor  with  a  pedicle.  It 
may  grow  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  may  become  malignant.  It  must 
be  excised  thoroughly. 
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Connective4is8ue  tumors  of  the  umbilicus  occasionally  are  reported 
but  they  are  rare,  especially  the  non-malignant  forms.  Sarcoma  or  fibro- 
sarcoma is  somewhat  more  common  than  the  benign  forms  of  connective- 
tissue  tumors.  Epithelial  tumors  of  the  umbilicus  have  been  mentionec 
already  in  this  chapter. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  make  plain  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  con 
siderable  literature  on  the  abdominal  wall,  but  there  is  no  great  interes 
in  the  matter,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  curious  abnormalitiei 
and  malformations  connected  with  the  umbilicus,  the  subject  merits  n< 
more  than  a  cursory  discussion. 


PART  II 

FEMALE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  UTERUS 


The  general  surgeon  sees  and  treats  uterine  disease,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  g}'necology  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  specialty.  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  elaborately  with  g;y'necologic  problems  in  the  following 
three  chapters,  but  to  discuss  briefly  the  more  important  lesions  of  the 
female  organs  of  generation.  The  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries  are  abdom- 
inal organs,  often  involved  with  diseases  of  other  organs,  often  them- 
selves subjects  for  radical  operations  which  everj'  surgeon  must  under- 
take. 

ANATOMY 

The  anatomy  of  the  pelvic  viscera  is  important,  but  in  this  brief 
treatise  we  have  space  for  a  few^  suggestions  only.  Surgeons  are  wont 
to  regard  the  topography  of  these  organs  from  two  points  of  view — 
that  from  above  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  that  from  below 
through  the  pelvic  floor. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  anatomy  of  the  abdominal  wall  as  one 
approaches  the  uterus  from  above,  though  I  cannot  forbear  referring 
the  reader  to  Max  Broder?  beautiful  plates  in  Howard  A.  Kelly's 
Operative  G>^lecolog}^  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  whenever  work  through  an 
abdominal  wound  is  to  be  done  in  the  pelvis.  By  the  aid  of  that 
position,  the  intestines — usually  the  ileum — may  be  easily  held  up 
out  of  the  pelvis.  When  the  beginner  approaches  the  normal  uterus, 
he  is  surprised  to  find  it  lying  at  an  apparently  unusual  depth,  far 
from  the  abdominal  wall.  It  is  in  a  position  of  anteversion,  with 
the  rounded  cone  of  its  fundus  behind  the  symphysis.  Grasp  the 
fundus  wuth  double  hooks  and  draw  it  up  into  the  wound,  when 
you  will  see  three  important  structures  centering  at  either  side  of  it, 
and  enveloped  in  the  broad  ligament — three  structures:  from  before 
backward,  the  round  ligament,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  ovarian  lig- 
ament. The  bladder  lies  independently  in  front  of  the  womb;  it  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  for  it  is  outside  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  should  have  been  emptied  so  as  to  cause  its  disappearance,  almost, 
before  the  operation.   The  rectum,  more  clearly  defined  than  the  bladder, 
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drops  straight  down  behind  the  uterus.  The  uteroeacral  liganirati^* 
spring  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  uterua  and  pass  on  cither  eid^^ 
of  the  rectum  to  their  sacral  attachments.     Now,  if  you  dissect  carefullj"^ 


rig.   135. — Patient   in  Trfniiclcnburp  i)'>sition- 


away  the  broa<i  lipuiiciits,  or  fiplit  them,  you  will  find  theureters  deeply 
placed,  niniiiuf!  over  tlie  tiiic  brim  to  the  Iwttoin  of  the  pelvis,  where  they 


passuii  »-illi.TH<lcorih<T<Tv: 
.\s  tlic  iiivl.-rs  jmsf^  thr  pclvii 
arteries.     The  ureters  itmsl  lie 


iniTirrcrt.    Kn«w  fle\nl. 


I  li  to  ciiHT  thcbaff  of  the  bladder. 
n  tliey  rest  ujxin  the  eominon  iliac 
ed  in  the  oix-ration  of  hysterectomy. 
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The  blood  and  lymphatic  connections  of  the  uterus  are  important 
and  interesting.  You  may  demoDBtrate  the  blood-vessels  by  an  easy 
dissection.  The  student  should  learn  accurately  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ovarian  arteries.  They  arise  commonly  from  the  aorta, 
though  the  left  ovarian  artery  sometimes  springs  from  the  left  renal 
artery.  Passing  down  along  with  the  ureters,  they  enter  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  ovary.  The  ovarian  veins  on  the  right  side  empty  into 
the  vena  cava,  while  on  the  left  side,  following  the  analogy  of  the  left 
spermatic,  they  discharge  themselves  into  the  left  renal  vein.  The 
uterine  arteries  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  important  structures 


Fig.  137. — Waliing  off  with  gauze,  patient  in  Trendelenbui^  positi 


than  are  the  ovarian  arteries,  and  their  dissection  is  not  always  easy. 
They  spring  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  deep  in 
the  pelvis,  and  follow  a  short  course  to  the  cervix  ut«ri,  where  they 
ent«r  the  body  of  the  uterus,  giving  off  numerous  branches,  one  of  which 
is  the  vaginal.  The  ureter  lies  below  the  uterine  artei^'  and  two  of  its 
veins,  but  above  the  large  vaginal  arterj'  and  uterine  vein.  The 
branches  of  the  uterine  vessels  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the 
ovarian,  both  in  the  broad  ligaments  and  in  the  body  of  the  uterus 
itself. 

The  lymphatic  connections  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  abundant. 
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and  seem  at  first  to  follow  no  particular  arrangement.     One  finds  o^r^ 
careful  study,  however,  that  iymphati<'  drainage  from  the  lowett  puito-^ 
the  vagina  pasgct$  to  the  inguinal  lyniph-node»>,  and  through  th(.<H>  to  tb£? 
Mvsteni  of  nodes  along  the  exlcnial  iliac  arteries,    'Jhe  Ijinphatic  than— — 
neld  from  the  upper  ponion  of  the  vagina  and  lower  part  of  the  cenix: 
follow  the  uterine  vessels  and  so  form  part  of  the  uitemal  iliac  sj'stMu, 
finally  joiniog  the  external  iliac  sytiteni  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  coni- 
moa  iliac  artery.     The  lyniph-vestielci  fitiin  the  tx>dy  of  the  utcruB  follov 


Fig.  13S,— ShowinR  ilci'p  ami  superficial  musclcn  of  the  perineum  (after  SobotUt). 

(wo  rours<'s — either  iilong  the  mund  liganientu  and  fio  to  the  inguinal 
nodes,  or  along  tlw  civariiin  vcssclf^,  the  su^iK'iisori-  liframcnt  of  the  ovan*. 
and  thus  iip  to  the  hiiiLlmr  nodes.  Sc  we  .<pe  ihuf  lymphatic  channels 
from  the  lowest  jioMion  of  the  va^'ina,  as  well  ;is  frtini  ihe  fundus  <if  the 
utcnis.  deposit  ihcir  material  cviiiiiiidly  in  the  lumbar  nodes,  which 
lie  hi^h  in  the  ah'loiiien.  upon  the  frunt  of  the  aoi1a,  in  the  n<[:ion  of  the 
kidneys.  The  n-adcr  will  recall  our  lirief  discuK-ion  of  these  lumbar 
lymph-nodes  in  Clmiiter  VIII,  when  we  dealt  with  the  retroi)eritono«I 
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B^Vpace.  So  much,  in  rough  outline,  for  the  relations  of  the  pelvic 
Borgans,  and  their  blood  and  lymph  connections  when  viewed  from  above. 
In  approaching  the  uterus  from  below  by  the  perineal  route,  one  en- 
E'Counters  another  interesting  series  of  relations,  conceiTied  mainly  with 
Fthe  supports  of  the  pelvic  floor.     Ihe  approach  from  above  may  be 


r  Uj-pojtnalric 


Fig.  139. 


Kflly). 


jardetl  as  in  the  field  of  major  surgery.  Sometimes  the  approach  from 
Klow  is  regarded  as  in  the  field  of  minor  surgerj'.  If  one  remembers 
that  the  important  structures  in  the  pelvic  floor — the  anus,  vagina, 

[1(1  ^irethra^ — are  passages  for  elimination,  and  that  they  form  weak 
(oints  at  the  botlom  of  the  abdominal  eavily,  one  will  comprehend  Ihe 
mportance  of  weaving  about  them  a  muscular  and  aponeurotic  network 


So  observe  the  perineal  supports.  There  is  the  sphincter  ani,  t 
aaaociated  with  the  two  traiisversus  perinei  and  constrictor  ? 
These  four  form  a  delicate  external  network  of  muscles,  ■ 
function  it  is  to  control  and  regulate  the  outlets  of  the  anus  am 
ina.  These  muscles  have  no  great  supporting  strenpth.  Above 
however,  lies  the  true  strength  of  the  peh-ic  floor,  the  levator  ani  ir 
the  powerful  hammock  in  which  rest,  the  pelvic  viscera.  So  one  see 
damage  to  the  external  layer  of  muscles  means  damage  of  delicate 
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tion  only;  while  injury  to  the  levator  ani  muscle  results  in  serious  de- 
rangements of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  important  facts, — that  in  approaching  the 
uterus  from  below  the  vagina  offers  an  ample  passage  usually  for  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  ureters  and  uterine  vessels  lie  low  in  the  pelvis,  against 
the  upper  portion  of  the  vaginal  wall, — let  us  proceed  now  to  discuss  the 
more  common  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  uterus  itself. 

We  limit  ourselves  in  this  chapter  to  the  more  serious  and  common 
lesions  of  the  uterus  with  which  the  general  surgeon  deals — with  in- 
fiammalions,  lacerations ^  displacements y  tumors. 

INFLAMMATIONS 

Inflammations  of  the  uterus  arc  so  closely  associated  with  inflamma- 
tions of  other  portions  of  the  genital  tract  that  it  is  difficult  in  practice 
to  dissociate  them.  \A'e  speak  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa.  In  truth  and 
embr>'ologically,  the  tubes  and  ovaries  are  no  more  adnexa  of  the  uterus 
than  are  the  spermatic  cord  and  testes  adnexa  of  the  prostate;  but  clinic- 
ally and  conventionally  we  still  talk  of  the  uterus  and  its  adnexa.  When 
the  uterus  is  inflamed,  the  adnexa  frequently  are  involved.  Now, 
the  generative  tract  in  women  differs  from  all  other  mucous-membrane- 
lined  tracts  in  either  sex — it  is  continuous  with  a  serous  cavity;  there  is 
a  direct  communication  from  the  external  genitals  through  the  vagina, 
uterus,  and  tubes  to  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  fact  renders  serious 
the  inflammations  of  the  female  generative  organs,  though,  fortimately, 
inflammation  of  the  tubes  quickly  seals  their  fimbriated  ends,  so  that  an 
associated  local  peritonitis  is  generally  due  to  infection  spreading  through 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  tubes.  Moreover,  the  lymphatic  apparatus 
of  these  organs  is  so  complex  and  extensive  that  infections  are  quickly 
and  readily  conveyed  to  other  parts.  Their  nervous  mechanism,  too, 
is  nearly  associated  with  the  general  health  and  well-being  of  women. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  we  must  look  upon  uterine  inflammations  as  im- 
portant phenomena  whenever  and  wherever  they  appear. 

A  discussion  of  the  nomenclature  of  these  inflammations  and  their 
division  according  to  locality  and  duration  is  unsatisfactory.  We  talk 
of  endometritis,  endocervicitis,  metritis,  and  parametritis,  and  we  divide 
these  processes  into  classes — acute,  subacute,  and  chronic.  As  a  fact, 
all  these  varieties  overlap  and  run  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible often  to  tell  with  just  w^hat  form  we  are  dealing.  Moreover,  the 
tubes  and  ovaries  may  share  in  the  infection,  thus  complicating  further 
the  problem  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Furthermore,  in  this  discussion,  as  in  the  discussion  of  inflammations 
elsewhere,  one  should  distinguish  clearly  the  terms  infection  and  inflame 
matioUy  as  Dudley  points  out.^  By  infection  we  mean  that  condition  in 
which  foreign  media  (bacteria)  invade  tissues  and  interfere  with  function. 
Inflammation  is  a  result  of  infection.  The  irritation  caused  by  invading 
organisms  draws  to  the  region  leukocytes,  with  a  resulting  seroplastic 

*  E.  C.  Dudley,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynecology,  Chapter  X. 
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infiltration,  setting  up  a  barrier  to  further  invasion.  This  barrier  m 
evidenced  by  swelling,  heat,  redness,  and  pain.  That  is  inftamniatioo', 
and,  conversely,  one  obser\'es  that  if  no  obstructing  inflanimation  occuis, 
the  infection  may  run  an  unchecked  course  and  may  advance  rapidly 
until  it  overMholms  and  kills  the  patient — :>eptic€viia. 

The  etiology  of  tliese  infections  is  various.  There  are  the  predispos- 
ing cause-!^ — a  generally  lowcreil  vitality  from  overwork,  worrj',  ordisewe  f 
and  local  causes — injuiy  to  any  part  of  the  genital  tract  from  pregnancy — 

or  part\irition,  abortion,  iniproijer  local  treatment,  operation!-,  maBtur 

bation,  catheterizalion,  and  from  gonorrheal,  syphilitic,  and  other  pucIi^»- 
infections.     (lonorrhea  i^^perhapis  the  most  common  and  the  most  serious 


Fi(t.  Hl.^l'icni.s  fnim  pi-licnt  liyinjt  du  tpnrli  linyfrom  pure  sta'ptociwcic  infcctioD 

form  of  infection.  This  dij^earic  attacks  and  finds  n'ady  lodgment  in  the 
external  genitals  and  urethni ;  il  invades  the  vagina  wiih  difficulty,  but  it 
runs  riot  ami  lingci^s  lung  in  the  utcnis,  especially  in  the  rer^-ix.  with  its 
numerou.-i  and  extensive  crj]>ts.  tubules,  and  glands:  and  it  pa.-^ies  easily 
fmm  the  uterus  to  the  Tiillopian  tulies.  This  extension  of  inferlion, 
whether  bacterial  or  some  other,  travels  by  continuity  of  the  murosa 
and  by  the  lyiiiphalifs  and  blood-vessels. 

In  brief,  one  may  clistinjriiish  the  arutr  infections  as  those  virulent 
forms  wliicli  call  out  the  defensive  inflammutor}'  processes  I  have  des- 
cribed and.  filially,  jnoduce  Itical  necrosis,  with  a  termination  in  resolu- 
ti(m  or  further  advanii'  lo  jirogi-essive  suppuration.  At  any  time  the 
acute  infection  niaj'  break  through  the  barrier  and  invade  the  whole 
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body.  Sometimes  the  acute  process  becomes  chronic;  its  intensity 
diminishes,  little  defensive  aclion  is  provoked,  so  that  instead  of  a  local- 
ized destructive  process  there  results  an  excess  of  construction.  Or  the 
disease  may  be  subacute  or  chronic  from  the  outset,  and  in  turn  may 
at  any  time  become  acute  on  due  provocation.  Let  us  discuss  briefly 
and  successively  acute  and  chronic  metritis  and  acute  and  chronic 
endometritis,  with  the  subvariety,  eiidocer\'icitis.  Parametritis  is  but 
the  befiinning  of  a  pelvic  peritonitis,  which  we  shall  study  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  tube,s  and  ovaries. 

Acute  metritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  womb,  is  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  and  serious  of  diseases.  The  process  begins  ordi- 
narily in  the  endometrium,  but  extends  rapidly  through  the  lymphatics 
to  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  to  the  peritoneum  and  adjacent  stnic- 
tures  even.  The  causes  of  metritis  are  those  I  have  already  named,  but. 
probably  the  most  common  cause  is  child- 
birth or  abortion,  followed  by  the  retenlion 
of  some  of  the  products  of  conception,  which 
often  become  infecteil,  and  in  their  tuni  in- 
fect the  uterus  itself.  The  rapid  and  fie- 
quently  fatal  progressof  acute  metritis  is  due 
to  the  close  relations  through  the  lymphatic 
channels  of  the  endometrium  and  the  uterine 
peritoneum.  Streptococci  are  the  common 
offending  organisms.  One  finds,  three  or 
four  days  after  the  beginning  of  infection, 
that  the  uterus  is  somewhat  larger  than  it 
shoul<l  be.  smooth  in  outline,  and  doughy 
or  soft.  There  is  an  extreme  congestion, 
with  bloodj'  extravasation  in  the  walls  of 
the  organ.  The  endometrium  and  para- 
metrium are  deeplj-  engorged,  and  there  is 
an  abundant  small-cell  infiltration  of  all  the 
tissues  concerned.  The  lymph-vessels  are 
distended,  and  the  uterine  glands  secrete  a 
copious  fluid.  The  extent  of  all  these 
changes  depends,  of  course,  on  the  vimk'nce  of  the  infection  and  the 
ability  of  the  organism  to  set  up  a  protective  barrier.  Abscesses  seldom 
form  in  the  uterine  wall  unless  there  be  <omplicating  myomata. 

The  symptoms  are  often  grave,  though  they  may  be  insidious  and 
take  weeks  in  development.  The  patient  looks  sick,  and  frequently  has 
that  peritoneal  facics  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  temperature 
runs  up,  and  fluctuates  in  a  typhoidal  fashion.  There  may  be  an  initial 
chill.  There  is  general  abdominal  diMComfort,  often  associated  with 
pain  above  the  pubes,  radiating  to  the  back  and  thighs.  Movements  of 
the  bowels  are  painful,  and  rectal  tenesmus  is  common;  the  passage  of 
urine  is  frequent  and  painful,  because  there  in  often  an  associated  cystitis. 
Often,  too,  the  patient  complains  bitterly  of  nausea,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation.    If  the  uterine  inflammation  persists  through  the  time  of  a 


Fijt. 


dilated. 
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menstrual  period,  the  flow  may  be  suppressed,  though  occasionally, 
when  myomata  are  present,  there  may  be  a  persistent  and  even  danger- 
ous hemorrhage.  The  flow  consists  of  changed  and  clotted  blood,  mixed 
with  the  uterine  secretions.  Sometimes  the  laboring  organ  attempt* 
to  express  clots  and  other  collections,  with  the  result  that  a  pain  oi 
pains,  like  exaggerated  labor-pains,  ensue.  If  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  adnexa,  the  pelvic  connective  tissue,  and  especially  the 
peritoneum,  we  shall  find,  in  addition,  those  severe  and  alarming 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  which  we  have  already  studied  (Chapter  VIII) 
If  unchecked  and  unopposed,  the  disease  goes  on  to  death  by  septicemia 

We  make  our  diagnosis  by  observing  the  symptoms  and  by  finding 
such  physical  signs  as  tenderness  over  the  pubcs,  in  the  inguinal  regions 
and  in  the  vagina ;  tense  abdominal  walls ;^  a  vagina  hot  to  the  touch;  ar 
abnormal  uterine  discharge,  and  an  enlarged  and  softened  uterus.  Il 
may  seem  best  to  examine  through  the  speculum  the  condition  of  th( 
cervix  and  os,  but  probing  of  the  uterine  canal  is  dangerous  and  profit- 
less. 

The  treatment  of  this  alarming  form  of  inflammation  rarely  is  imme 
diately  obvious,  and  calls  for  the  coolest  and  most  patient  judgment 
Some  of  the  gravest  cases  recover  under  palliative  measures,  whih 
not  infrequently  cases  mild  at  the  outset  go  on  to  the  severest  complica 
tions  and  to  death.  In  the  face  of  no  form  of  disease  does  one  so  fre 
quently  meet  with  so  great  a  divergence  of  opinions  among  consulting 
surgeons  in  any  given  case.  Writers  talk  about  abortive  treatment 
palliative  treatment,  and  expectant  treatment.  These  are  forms  o 
treatment  applicable  in  the  early  stages  only,  or  else  late,  when  an} 
radical  operation  obviously  would  be  fatal.  The  milder  forms  of  treat 
ment  consist  of  absolute  rest  in  bed,  frequently  changed  hot  poultices 
upon  the  abdomen  (I  use  creolin  poultices,  1  :  200,  and  find  the  sligh 
sting  of  the  creolin  grateful  to  many  patients).  Sometimes  leeches  t< 
the  cervix  are  effective,  and  leeches  to  the  perineum  and  inguinal  regions 
Move  the  bowels  thoroughly  with  calomel.  The  treatment  may  b< 
carried  further  by  giving  small  doses  of  opium  for  pain  and  hot  lyso 
douches.  In  all  cases  cultures  of  the  discharge  should  be  made  and  th< 
appropriate  vaccines  injected. 

Such  simple  means  are  easy  of  application,  but  the  strain  upon  th< 
physician's  r(\sources  is  far  greater  than  the  limits  of  palliative  thera 
peutics.  He  is  face  to  face  with  a  great  problem,  with  which  an  indo 
lent  or  an  ignorant  man  only  can  rest  easy.  The  intelligent  practitione 
must  be  agitated  by  the  thought  of  the  importance  of  active  surgica 
intervention.  Three  questions  should  be  uppermost  in  his  mind:  I 
the  source  of  this  infection  some  focus  of  decomposition  in  the  uterus- 
some  disorganized  products  of  conception?  Or  is  the  uterine  mucosi 
the  seat  of  infection — possibly  a  gonorrhea?  Or  has  the  disease  spreac 
and  involved  deeper  tissues?  Is  the  peritoneum  involved,  and  are  then 
infections  of  distant  organs? 

*  As  in  other  forms  of  peritonitis,  the  walls  may  be  lax. 

2  The  local  induced  anemia  due  to  cold  (ice-bag)  is  often  extremely  effective. 
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These  are  far-reaching  problems,  each  one  of  which  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  chapter.  Briefly,  if  there  has  been  recently  an  abortion 
or  labor  at  term;  if,  after  two  days,  the  patient's  temperature  begins  to 
run  up;  if  tenderness  over  the  uterus  increases  and  the  other  signs  and 
symptoms  of  infection  appear,  we  have  evidence  of  an  intra-uterine 
irritation  which  must  be  removed.  Not  to  encroach  too  much  upon  the 
literature  of  obstetrics,  suffice  it  to  say  that  cureting  will  eliminate 
the  offending  mass  and  relieve  the  symptoms.  This  is  the  case  and  the 
only  case  in  which  one  may  use  the  dull  wire  curet  or  the  finger  armed 
with  rubber  glove.  You  will  find  little  difficulty  in  this  simple  oper- 
ation. The  patient  should  be  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  or  prefer- 
ably placed  upon  a  table  and  in  the  lithotomy  position.     The  greatest 


Fijr.  143.^ — Position  tor  curptase  of  uterus. 


antiseptic  care  should  be  employed  by  shaving  the  external  parts,  scrub- 
bing them  with  soap  and  water,  and  douching  thoroughly  the  vagina 
with  lyaol  (I  ;  100)  and  sterile  water.  Often  an  anesthetic  is  needless. 
The  OS  uteri  is  generally  patulous,  and  admits  readily  a  curet  of  fair  size. 
Besides  the  dull  wire  curet  a  pliable  douche-curet  is  a  useful  implement. 
The  suigeon  hoes  out  carefully  the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  fol- 
lows this  procedure  by  a  copious  intra-uterine  douche  of  sterile  water. 
Further  intra-uterine  medication  is  needless.  If  this  operation  is 
done  properly  and  thoroughly,  the  patient  will  at  once  return  to  the 
normal. 

In  a  few  rare  and  unfortunate  cases,  however,  extensive  involve- 
ment of  the  uterine  wall  and  surrounding  tissues  has  already  taken  place, 
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and  the  process  will  not  be  cheeked  by  curetage.     Here  is  one  of  tl 
most  trying  and  difficult  of  emergencies.     The  surgeon  must  approa« 
it  from  a  point  of  view  similar  to  that  from  which  he  approaches  a  diflfu 
peritonitis  from  appendicitis.     -fVn  active,  septic  focus  is  present,  ai 
that  focus  must  be  removed.     Here  again,  one  is  governed  by  the  co 
ditions  which  he  finds.     If  there  be  an  inflammation  limited  to  the  peh 
and  involving  the  para-uterine  tissues  and  adnexa  only, — possibly  wi 
an  abscess  pointing  in  the  vagina, — it  will  suffice  to  incise  the  pouch 
Douglas  and  drain  the  products  of  inflammation.     In  rare  and  despen 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  abdomen  and  remove  the  utei 
with  its  appendages.     This  should  not  be  done  in  the  face  of  impendi 
death,  and  at  the  best  or  worst  it  is  a  desperat<5  remedy.     After  such 
operation,  which  should  involve  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the  int 
tines  (provided  for  by  the  use  of  a  modified  Trendelenburg  position),  1 
surgeon  should  wipe  out  carefully  the  pelvis,  and  drain  it  through  rubl 
drainage-tubes — one  above  the  pubes  and  running  to  the  bottom  of  1 
pelvis,  one  in  the  vagina,  draining  Douglas's  pouch.    Furthermore,  th« 
is  a  great  advantage  afterward  in  placing  the  patient  in  Fowler's  pc 
tion,  and  for  the  first  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  employing  the  seep: 
enemata  described  in  our  chapter  on  Peritonitis  (Chapter  VIII). 

Those  cases  of  metritis  due  to  other  infections  (gonorrhea,  et< 
involving  the  uterine  mucosa  call  for  a  somewhat  different  course 
surgical  treatment.  Generally  they  are  less  urgent  and  alarming  tl 
the  puerperal  cases,  but  many  times  they  progress  to  the  same  fa 
termination.  If  palliative  measures  fail,  the  next  step  is  curetag< 
curetage  of  a  more  radical  nature  than  that  described  in  a  previous  pa 
graph.  The  dull  curet  is  worse  than  useless  here.  One  must  give 
endometrium  a  thorough  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon-curet,  going  o 
the  whole  interior  of  the  organ  in  painstaking  fashion,  and  being  sa 
fied  only  when  the  curet  conveys  to  the  hand  the  characteristic  grat 
feel,  as  though  being  drawn  over  sound  tissue.  The  separated  lin 
membrane  is  discharged  through  the  cervix  by  uterine  contractic 
assisted  by  the  curet.  As  a  prcliminar}^  to  cureting,  the  cervix  m 
be  dilated — not  dilated  violently  and  suddenly  with  the  ratchet  inst 
ments  in  common  use,  but  gradually;  and  I  recommend  the  careful  i 
ployment  of  the  Hanks  and  Goodell-Ellinger  dilators. 

Fortunately,  acute  metritis  of  this  form  is  a  rare  affection,  bul 
case  it  extends  further  and  threatens  continued  progress,  one  may 
forced  again  to  the  radical  operation  of  abdominal  hysterectomy. 

In  case  we  have  to  answer  affirmatively  our  third  question — thai 
in  case  there  be  a  general  systemic  infection,  treatment  of  local  coi 
tions  may  be  of  little  avail.  One  should  see  to  it,  however,  that  abu 
ant  pelvic  drainage  is  instituted,  if  possible,  through  the  vagina;  ; 
one  should  endeavor  to  combat  the  general  infection  by  such  support 
measures  as  giving  whisky  and  strychnin,  with  forced  feeding  and 
injection,  intravenously,  of  normal  salt  solution.  Above  all  thu 
open-air  treatment  is  essential.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  patient  ^ 
had  dragged  along  for  weeks  when  confined  to  the  house  recover  rap 
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and  completely  upoa  being  sent  out-of-doors  to  live  on  the  piazza  or  in  a 
tent.     The  proper  opsonins  also  will  hasten  convalescence. 

Chronic  metritis  is  properly  an  inflammation  of  the  uterine  muscle, 
and  should  be  called  more  accurately  myometritis.  Like  acute  metritis, 
it  starts  usually  in  the  endometrium  and  can- 
not readily  be  distinguished  sharply  from  endo- 
metritis. Sometimes  the  term,  chronic  metritis, 
does  not  imply  a  definite  infective  process,  but 
implies  certain  chronic  changes  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  glandular  elements,  niuscu- 
laris,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  connective 
tissue.  Many  of  these  cases,  therefore,  are 
non-infective  in  origin,  and  Fothergill '  points 
to  the  investigations  of  Theilhaber,  Meier,  and 
Donald  as  proving  the  ex-  / 1 

jstencc  of  a  non-infianima-  ^  ' 

tory  condition  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  discomfort, 
menorrhagia,  and  Icukor- 
rhea,  while  the  obvious 
pathologic  feature  is  hyper- 
trophy of  the  uterine  mu- 
cosa.    Certainly  it  appears 


Fig.  H4.— The  dilating  ends  of  Fig.  145.— Hankw           Fir.  146.— Goodcll-EI- 

the  three  ewea  ot  the  Ellinger  and  dilator.              linger  dilator  with  Rpring 

(ioodell-Ellinger   dilators    (natural  between  the  liandltB,  but 

size)  sjiowing  a  Blight  curve  and  the  without  a  ratchet. 
relative  WMs  (Kelly). 

that  the  uterine  muscle  probably  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the 

causation  of  common  pelvic  disorders  than  hitherto  has  been  recognised. 

So  we  may  have  an  infective  chronic  metritis  and  a  non-infective  chronic 

>  Practitioner,  March,  1904. 
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metritis,  with  quite  similar  appearances.    One  finds  the  uterus  to 
enlarged  symmetrically,  harder  and  firmer  than  normal.   Later,  atrof^ii^^ 
changes  may  cause  a  shrinking  of  the  organ  to  less  than  normal  axe-^ 
There  is  little  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  there  is  not  often  an  involve-*-- 
ment  of  the  appendages.    The  uterus  may  or  may  not  be  movabfe, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  displaced,  but  enlargement  of  the  cavity  is 
demonstrable  by  the  use  of  the  sound. 

Furthermore,  chronic  metritis  must  be  distinguished  from  subinvolu- 
tion, in  which  the  uterus  is  large,  often  rather  hard  and  insensitive,  and 
subject  to  frequent  and  considerable  hemorrhages. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  metritis  are  elusive  often.  There  is  rarely 
fever,  nor  is  there  acute  pain,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  aching,  pressure, 
weight,  and  dragging  in  the  back,  hypogastrium,  and  thighs.  There  are 
frequent  hemorrhages.  Dysmenorrhea  often  is  present.  Such  patients 
are  usually  sterile.  Actions  of  the  bowels  and  bladder  are  painful, 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  all  sorts  of  reflex  symptoms — dyspepsia, 
headache,  blurring  of  vision,  and  insonmia,  resulting  in  malnutrition 
and  chronic  invalidism. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  correspondingly  difficult.  I  take  the 
following  instructive  table  from  Dudley's  book: 


Chronic  Metritis. 


Small  Fibroid  Tumors.        Earlv  Prkgxancy. 


1.  Monorrhagia  and  inter-  I.Menorrhagia  and  uter- 

menstrual          uterine  ine    liemorrliage    t!ie 

liemorrhages    not    in-  rule. 

varial)le. 

2.  No  signs  of  pregnancy.  2.  No  signs  of  pregnancy. 


3.  Uterus  l)ard  and  regular    3.  I'terus  hard  and  irregu- 
in  outline.  lar  in  outline. 


Uterus  commonly  in 
pathologic  anteversion 
and  descent;  may  be 
in  retroversion. 


I'terus  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed in  any  di na- 
tion according  to  the 
mechanical  influence 
of  the   fibroids. 


1.  Amenorrl'ea. 


2.  Signsof  early  pregnancy: 
(a)  Morning  sickness. 

(6)  Breasts  enlaiged. 

(r)  Blue   discoloration  of 

vaginal  mucosa. 
(d)  Softening  of  the  cerx'ix 

uteri. 

3.  Uterus  soft  and  regular 

in  outline:  may  mo- 
mentarily contract 
and  harden  on  liand- 
ling. 

4.  Uterus  commonly  ante- 

verted 


The  treatment  of  chronic  metritis  in  its  elaboration  falls  properly  to 
the  gynecologist,  who  must  con.^^ider  the  associated  lesions — endometri- 
tis, parametritis,  etc.  Not  infrecjuently  one  must  resort  to  removal  of 
the  uterus,  and  for  this  operation  the  general  surgeon  should  be  prepared. 
While  the  abdomen  is  open,  remove  the  appendix  vermiformis.  I  am 
convinced,  in  spite  of  ancient  prejudice,  that  the  appendix  should  al- 
ways be  removed  whenever  the  abdomen  is  opened  for  operation  upon 
organs  in  its  neighborhood. 

Acute  endometritis  cannot  well  be  distinguished  from  the  general 
acute  metritis  I  have  described,  but  chronic  endometritis  is  distinguish- 
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able  as  a  separate  process,  limited  to  the  endometrium;  and  chronic 
endocervicitis  or  cervical  endometritis  is  a  special  form  or  subdivision  of 
endometritis.  The  interior  of  the  cervix  is  cut  off  by  the  internal  os 
from  the  rest  of  the  endometrium.  The  cervical  portion  especially  is 
subject  to  infection — more  so  than  the  deeper  and  better  guarded  endo- 
metrium proper.  The  numerous  glands  of  the  cervix  are  a  ready  culture 
ground  for  invading  organisms,  and  the  infection  commonlj'  spreads  to 
them  from  without — especially  gonorrhea;  or  is  set  up  from  an  infected 
puerperal  laceration,  from  foreign  bodies,  tumors,  or  polypi,  or  from  un- 
clean instruments  and  fingers.  The  ordinan,'  phenomena  of  a  catarrh 
appear — engorgement,   thickening,   exudation,   followed  especially  by 


Fig.  147.— Erosion  of  the  wn-ix  (Cullen). 


so-called  erosion  of  the  epithelium — properly  a  hypertrophy  of  papillse 
and  a  condition  of  chronic  ulceration,  with  a  rolling  out  of  the  cervical 
mucosa.  In  multipara-  the  engorgement  sometimes  blocks  completely 
the  external  os  and  results  in  retention  of  the  secretions,  with  dilatation 
of  the  cer\'ical  canal.  Erosions  and  glandular  enlargements  are  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  cervical  endometritis,  and  from  the  latter  there  may 
result  the  development  of  mucous  polypi  and  that  form  of  cystic  glandu- 
lar enlargement  with  the  formation  of  retention  cysts  known  as  ovula 
Nabothi. 

The  symptoms  of  endocervicitis  are  irregular  and  not  characteristic. 
Such  symptoms  as  these  are  may  be  due  to  complications,  or  there  may 
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be  no  symptoms.  Coiiinioiilywc  look  for  irrogular  and  painful  menstrua- 
tion, sterility,  pain  in  the  region  of  tho  coccyx,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
[K-lvLs,  and  sundry  remote  functional  di.«oidei-s — neuroses  and  dyspeiMia. 
In  the  case  of  polypi  there  may  be  hemorrhages — frequent  and  sorae- 


Fi(r,  14S, — SelirOder's  operation:  «,  Showing  a  tliirkened,  <Iuiobi<<hI  oen'ix 
n><luirinE  rcSM'pticm,  T)ie  dolli-d  linos  kIiow  ivlicrp  the  irciwions  elioulil  be  muiic.  fi, 
UMraHeiltiKSueR  exoiseil.  Sutures  in  pluc-c  for  tlic  union  of  tlie  vaginal  to  tlie  intra- 
uterine mancins  of  the  wound,  but  nut  yet  tied. 

tiinca  alarming;,  ('specially  during  the  menstrual  period.     The  tliagnoifii 
is  based  on  a  carefid  vngin;il  examination  with  the  speculum. 

The /'■cff( !»(■"(  of  endoeeiTieitis  is  to])ieaI  and  operative.  It  is  by  nc 
means  possil)Ie  always  to  cure  it  by  applications,  and  often  when  the 


"9^ 


Vig.  H'.V  SrliriiiliT'sri|ieration;  ",  VaRinal  marpins  sutured  to  tlir  intrn-uterini 
nuincins  ii(  the  ivoiinil.  l.:Lti'r:il  KUrfat-es  di'uudrd  anil  jmikh^,  but  nut  yd  tied,  h 
I.iti'riil  Butures  intniciured  for  therumjiletionof  tlie  o|HTation,unii  tied.  Tl'C  wl)it< 
'  "     '     ■'  II  repri'H'nt  tlie  ends  of  tlic  prutrudin);  tuturcp,  ttliicli  up 


prilleil  far 


rviful  ei 


irrilatifJii  persists  otic  must  perform  a  somewhat  radical  operation— 
n-movjil  (if  1  lie  affected  area.  In  my  opinion  the  best  of  these  operation 
is  that  of  Schriider.  The  sketches  illustrate  this  procedure — the  re 
moval  of  Tissue  and  the  sewing  up  of  the  e.Njiosed  raw  surfac-es. 
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If  there  are  polypi,  they  must  be  twisted  off  after  the  external  os 
has  been  dilated;  and  in  the  case  of  obstruction  with  distention  of  the 
canal,  an  operation  similar  to  that  of  Schroder  gives  the  best  result. 
Little  is  gained  by  dilatation  alone,  or  by  scoring  of  the  cervix  without 
removal  of  tissue,  for  after  such  treatment  recontraction  of  the  os  is 
almost  sure  to  take  place. 

Endometritis  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  presents  a  problem  of 
greater  diflSculty  than  the  subvariety,  endocervicitis,  which  I  have 
just  considered,  if,  indeed,  we  can  make  a  clear  distinction  between  en- 
dometritis and  endocervicitis.  We  recognize  glandular  endometritis, 
interstitial  endometritis,  and  a  combination  of  glandular  and  interstitial 
endometritis.  These  forms  present  the  appearances  which  their  names 
indicate,  and  are  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  uterine  glands, 
sometimes  by  their  multiplicity  (occasionally  designated  benign  adeno- 
^^)f  by  great  increase  of  connect ve  tissue  in  the  endometrium  at  the 
expense  of  the  glandular  elements,  or  by  a  combination  of  all  these  con- 
ditions, which  may  result  in  the  formation  of  polypi.  Gynecologists 
describe  six  clinical  forms  of  endometritis — post-abortion  endometritis, 
exfoliative  endometritis,  senile  endometritis,  tuberculous  endometritis, 
decidual  endometritis,  and  septic  endometritis;  and  in  making  the  diag- 
nosis we  look  for  much  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  case  of  cervical  endo- 
metritis: menstrual  and  intermenstrual  disturbances,  excessive  mucous 
discharges,  hemorrhages,  sterility,  dragging  sensations  in  the  pelvis, 
tympany,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  vesical  and  rectal  tenesmus. 
To  confirm  the  diagnosis  one  should  always  depend  upon  a  microscopic 
examination  of  scrapings  from  the  endometrium,  and  this  is  extremely 
important  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  cancer  developing  in  the  same 
organ.  Moreover,  a  discharge  supposed  to  come  from  the  endometrium 
may  have  its  origin  in  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  outlook  for  long-established  cases  of  endometritis  is  not  encourag- 
ing, and  after  apparent  cure  even  relapses  are  common.  The  mildly 
infected  cases  yield  readily  to  general  treatment — tonics,  change  of  air, 
etc. ;  but  the  more  serious  cases  always  require  a  surgical  operation,  and 
at  the  best  the  prognosis  is  discouraging  in  exfoliative,  senile,  and  tuber- 
culous endometritis. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  endometritis  may  be  discussed  conveniently 
under  three  headings:  (a)  Systemic  treatment;  (6)  topical  treatment; 
(r)  surgical  treatment. 

Those  cases  which  mothers  and  old-fashioned  persons  refer  to  as  "  a 
female  weakness  "  belong  often  to  the  class  recjuiring  systemic  treatment, 
and  I  have  already  referred  to  the  course  of  such  treatment.  The  sur- 
geon must  inquire  into  the  patient's  general  condition,  he  must  combat 
anemia,  rheumatism,  constitutional  syphilis,  diabetes,  renal  and  cardiac 
dise&se,  and  chronic  constipation  by  appropriate  measures;  and,  above 
all,  he  must  place  the  patient  in  the  most  favorable  hygienic  suiToundings. 

Topical  treatment  is  sometimes  useful,  but  its  value  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  just  as  the  value  of  systemic  treatment  has  been  neglected. 
Unfortunately,  as  Dudley  points  out,  applications  which  have  the  power 
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to  destroy  disease  may  destroy  the  endometrium,  injure  the  myometriu 
and  reduce  the  uterus  to  a  cirrhotic,  cicatricial  condition,  with  sterilit 
and  permanent  irritability  of  all  the  pelvic  organs  as  a  result.    This 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  infinite  varieties  of  topical  treatment;  foj 
that  discussion  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  text-books  on  G>Tiecolog>'. 

Surgical  treatment  concerns  us  especially,  and  the  leading  factor  in 
surgical  treatment  is  curctage,  with  thorough  dilatation  of  the  canal  and 
irrigation,  as  I  have  already  described  them  in  this  chapter.  Some- 
times, in  the  case  of  long-standing  obstinate  disease,  it  is  well  to  apply  to 
the  endometrium,  after  curctage,  a  satumted  solution  of  iodin  cr>'8tab 
in  95  per  cent,  carbolic  acid.  I  do  not  regard  the  gauze  tampon  as  a 
necessary  dressing.  Good  resuhs  are  obtained  without  it  because  the 
natural  drainage  of  the  uterus  after  dilatation  is  excellent. 

In  spite  of  all  such  measures,  however,  permanent  repair  of  the  dam- 
aged uterus  may  be  impossible,  especially  when  the  endometritis  is 
complicated  with  such  extensive  disease  as  I  described  in  discussing 
metritis.  In  that  case  curetage  is  not  even  palliative,  and  the  best  h<qie 
of  comfortable  life  for  the  patient  lies  in  a  supravaginal  hysterectomy. 

LACERATIONS 

Lacerations  of  the  uterus  are  due  to  parturition  commonly.  Eveiy 
woman  who  has  been  pregnant  is  the  subject  of  some  laceration  of  the 
cervix.  The  fundus  uteri  may  be  ruptured  by  a  fall  or  blow;  it  may  be 
pierced  by  a  curet  or  sound;  it  may  l)urst  during  labor  even,  and  sundry 
rare  and  curious  accidents  may  befall  any  j)ortion  of  the  uterus,  but  tte 
ordinary  lacerations  of  the  uterus  are  labor  tears  of  the  cervix.  Gen- 
eral practitioners  and  general  surgeons  constantly  see  these  cases,  and 
not  many  years  ago  our  advice  to  all  patients  so  affected  was  that  they 
have  the  laceration  repaired.  There  was  a  furore  for  such  work.  We 
have  now  come  to  see  that  a  laceration  of  the  cervix  does  not  necessarily 
cause  distressing  symptoms  or  invalidism.  Many  a  deeply  torn  cer\'ix 
in  a  healthy  woman  may  be  carried  through  a  long  life  without  her 
knowledge  of  the  injury. 

When  Sjrmptoms  are  present,  they  may  var>'  all  the  way  from  the 
discomfort  of  a  cervical  catarrh  to  a  condition  of  frcn^uent  miscarriage 
or  confirmed  invalidism,  with  constant  backache,  dysmenorrhea,  ster- 
ility even,  and  pronounced  neurasthenia.  Moreover,  we  feel  confident 
that  these  tears,  long  neglected,  and  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation, 
frequently  become  the  site  of  malignant  disease.  (I  make  this  state- 
ment with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  assertion  of  certain  surgeons  that 
cervical  lacerations  do  not  enter  into  the  etiology  of  uterine  cancer.) 
Lacerations  may  take  place  at  any  portion  of  the  cervical  outlet, 
but  the  anterior  and  posterior  tears  heal  so  promptly  that  they  are 
rarely  observed  by  the  physician.  Lateral  tears  do  not  so  heal.  Tliese 
are  the  tears  which  cause  trouble,  and  the  trouble  is  due  direct Iv  to 
secondary*  causes — to  infection,  endocervicitis,  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ments and  "erosions,"  so  called,  which  are  really  poutings  of  the  engorged 
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cervical  niucosa.  Such  an  inflamed  and  irritated  cervix  rarely  can  be 
cured  mthout  operalion,  while  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
deep,  thick  cicatrices  at  the  hot  toiii  of  these  tears  prevent  a  proper  falling 
together  of  the  everted  lips.  Before  operating  by  trachelorrhaphy  the 
surgeon  should  see  to  it  that  the  inflammation  be  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued and  the  engorgement  relieved  so  far  as  possible,  for  this  relief  will 
promote  a  more  ready  iind  a  firmer  healing.  If  practicable,  the  patient 
should  be  put  to  bed  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  treated  by  hot  vaginal 
douehei^,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  puncture  of  the  follicles,  and  scarifica- 
tion of  the  cervi.\  so  as  to  draw  out  a  half-ounce  of  blood  e\erj-  four  or 
five  days  if  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

Operation. — It  is  within  the  last  thirty-five  ycflrs  only  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  cervical  lacerations  has  been  appreciated  and  their  rational 
cure  undertaken.     Wa  owe  the  operation  to  T.  A.  Emmet.' 


Fig.  150.— Rilateral  lawral  ion  of  the 
rvix,  irtth  putty,  inlillriited  lLps<H.  A. 
Kelly). 


I  tlie  anglee 
extend  inn  donn  tli  rough 
|H.  A.  Kelly). 


After  a  careful  antiseptic  preparation,  with  shaving  of  the  parts,  the 
patient  is  put  in  the  Sims'  or  the  lith-otomy  position.  I  cannot  see  that 
the  question  of  position  is  especially  important.  Before  procei'ding  to 
the  repair  proper  it  is  wise,  generally,  thoroughly  to  dilate  and  curet  the 
interior  of  the  uterus  if  thero  be  evidence  of  inflammation.  By  this 
maneuver  subsequent  soiling  iind  infection  of  the  fresh  wound  is  the  bet- 
ter provided  against.  In  operating  seize  the  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix 
with  bullet  forceps,  draw  it  down,  and  exci.se  thoroughlj'  the  deep  cica- 
trices on  either  side.  Then,  with  scissore  or  knife,  remove  the  diseased 
surface,  exposing  on  either  side  of  the  os  an  elliptic  wound  with  free, 
raw  bleeding  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1S2,  Denude  from  below  up- 
wani,  as  in  tliis  way  the  blooil  will  not  cover  the  operation  field  as  you 


'  T.  A.  Emmet ,  Surperj-  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  Amer.  Jour.  Obsfet .,  February,  18t>9. 
Lnrcmtinn  o(  the  Cen'ix  t'teri  as  a  Frequent  anil  T'n recognised  ('auBK  of  Disease. 
ibid.,  Novcmlipr.  1S74.  The  Proper  Treatment  of  Laceration  of  the  Cervix,  Amer, 
ppartitioner,  Januaiy,  1877.    Principles  and  Practice  of  Cynceokigy,  Philadelphia, 
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advance.     Having  denuded  thoroughly  on  both  sides  of  the  os,  leaving 
a  broad  strip  of  mucosa  between  the  two  wounds  to  form  the  new  canal, 

grasp  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  and  bring  them  together  before  sutur- 
ing, in  order  to  make  sure  that  a  perfect  approximation  will  be  attained. 
Then  pass  the  sutures.  There  has  bt-en  much  debate  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  suture  material  to  be  used,  because  a  prompt  union  is  essential 
to  success,  and  the  nature  of  the  suture  is  thought  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  this  matter.  Silver  wire,  silkworm-gut,  and  catgut  have  their 
advocates.  For  some  years  I 
have  employed,  with  great 
satisfaction,  catgut  buried 
within  the  wounds.  By  this 
the  denuded  lips  are 
brought  firmly  together,  save 
for  a  thin  border  of  ii 
their  edges.  This  mucous 
border  may  be  secured  later 


Kelly). 


by  a  few  superficial  catgut  stitches  which  cannot  interfere  with  healing 
in  the  depths  of  the  wounds.  As  a  result  of  this  operation  you  will 
secure  a  norriud,  well-formed  cervix  of  proper  length. 

A  light  gauze  sponge  is  left  in  the  vagina  for  twenty-foiir  hours  to 
absorb  discharges,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  for  ten  days.  If  dis- 
charge persist  during  convalescence,  it  indicates  usually  a  continuance 
of  endometritis,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  of  the  wound 
edges.  In  ease  of  such  a  discharge,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  douche  out 
the  vagina  daih'  with  a  weak  solution  of  Ijsol  or  plain  boiled  water. 

WOXJNDS 

Wounds  of  the  body  of  the  vlcrus  are  most  commonly  caused  bj 

instnimcnts;  furthermore,  the  prrgnanl  uterus  may  be  ruptured  by  i 

blow  or  may  he  cru.ihod,  just  as  the  intestines  or  liver  may  be  ruptured 

Such  a  uterine  rupture  is  followed  immediately  by  a  train  of  alarming 
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symptoms:  by  hemorrhage,  collapse,  and,  if  the  patient  survive,  by  peri- 
tonitis. As  soon  as  the  accident  is  discovered,  the  surgeon  should  open 
the  abdomen,  remove  the  fetus,  and  clean  out  and  repair  the  injured 
uterus.     He  should  treat  peritonitis  by  the  methods  already  described. 

Perforation  of  the  uterus  by  a  sound,  curet,  or  other  instrument  is  a 
common  accident.  If  reasonably  careful,  you  will  not  thus  perforate  the 
normal,  healthy  uterus,  but  in  the  case  of  an  organ  septic  or  weakened 
by  disease  or  pregnancy,  it  is  easy  to  pass  an  instrument  through  the 
uterine  wall  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Most  surgeona  have  had  such 
experiences,  and  the  sensation,  as  the  instrument  suddenly  sinks  to  its 
handle  in  a  supposedly  small  uterus,  is  extremely  alarming,  As  a  rule, 
however,  such  an  accident  is  followed  by  no  ill  eflfects  if  the  instrument  is 
a  clean  one.  I  have  myself  thus  perforated  the  utems,  and  have  seen 
it  so  perforated  by  others. 

Do  not  hastily  open  the  abdomen  to  repair  the  damage.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  minute  hole  only  is  made  in  the  uterus,  and  the 
wound  heals  promptly  if  let  alone.  Therefore,  let  it  alone.  Keep  the 
patient  quiet  on  her  back  for  a  week,  when  all  danger  will  have  passed. 
Rarely  a  septic  peritonitis  follows  the  accident,  and  in  that  case  the 
surgeon  must  open  the  abdomen  and  drain  it  according  to  the  recog- 
nized rules. 

DISPLACEMENTS 

Displacements  of  the  uterus  are  as  common  or  commoner  than 
lacerations.  One  finds  them  in  women  who  have  never  borne  children, 
as  well  as  in  mothers  of  families  and  at  all  ages.  Our  chapter  on  Ab- 
dominal Ptosis  (Chapter  IX)  hints  at  one  of  the  causes  of  displacements 
— a  general  relaxation  of  the  visceral  supports.  This  applies  to  all 
classes  of  women,  but  there  are  other  special  causes  for  uterine  dis- 
placements in  the  case  of  women  who  have  borne  children. 

Recall  the  anatomy  of  the  uterine  supports.  The  arrangements 
are  extremely  complicated.  We  were  wont  to  think  that  the  round 
ligaments  and  the  perineum  were  the  only  structures  concerned  in 
holding  the  uterus  in  place.  They  are  important  parts,  merely,  of  a 
complex  mechanism.  They  alone  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  work. 
As  with  all  other  abdominal  organs,  the  correct  placing  and  securing 
of  the  uterus  depends  primarily  upon  the  proper  tonicity  and  normal 
relationship  of  surrounding  organs.  The  natural  position  of  the  uterus  is 
one  of  ante  version,  when  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  empty.  It  moves 
backward  and  forward  as  those  organs  contract  and  expand.  The  uterine 
ligaments  are  all  relaxed  normally;  they  do  not  fix  the  uterus.  Excessive 
backward  displacement  of  the  fundus  is  checked  by  the  round  ligaments 
and  the  vesicovaginal  wall.  Forward  and  downward  displacements 
are  controlled  by  the  uterosacral  ligaments,  and  lateral  displacements 
by  the  broad  ligaments.  The  pelvic  floor  has  those  muscles  I  have  des- 
cribed, and  contains  structures  divided  into  pubic  and  sacral  segments. 
The  pubic  segment  includes  bladder,  urethra,  anterior  vaginal  wall,  and 
bladder  peritoneum.   The  sacral  segment  includes  the  rectum,  perineum, 
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posterior   vaginal   wall,  and   strong  tendinous   and   muscular   tissue. 
Both  segments  spring  strongly  from  powerful  bony  supports.     So  one 


sees  that  malpositions  of  the  uterus  may  be  due  to  numbers  of  intricate, 
complicating,  and  interdependent  causes.     Remember,  too,  that  dis- 


placements of  the  uterus  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  disease,   Usuall; 
those  displacements  are  but  the  index  of  other  underlying  troubles. 
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Surgeons  are  called  upon  to  correct  three  common  forms  of  displace- 
ment: (a)  Backward  displacements;  (6)  forward  displacements,  and  (c) 
prolapse  downward  (procidentia),  and  all  these  displacements  are  wont 
to  be  associated,  primarily  or  secondarily,  with  such  complications  as 
metritis,  ovaritis,  salpingitis,  atresia,  stenosis,  cystitis,  proctitis,  tumors, 
etc.  So  the  resulting  symptoms  may  be  correspondingly  complicated 
and  numerous.  Each  displacement  may  have  its  own  special  symptoms, 
which  in  turn  depend  on  a  various  etiology.  I  have  mentioned  general 
abdominal  ptosis,  with  which  there  is  always  asKOciated  general  ill 
health  and  any  of  the  familiar  constitutional  affections,  such  as  anemia. 


renal  and  cardiac  disease,  rheumatism,  venereal  disease,  diabetes,  etc. 
Uterine  displacements  may  result  from  these  general  conditions,  or 
they  may  be  coincident  merely,  and  by  their  presence  add  to  the  woman's 
misery. 

Symptoms  may  be  referred  to  the  pelvic  organs  or  to  the  nervous 
system.  They  may  be  absent  at  times;  they  are  often  infiuenecd  by 
posture,  exercise,  and  diet.  One  observes  dysmenorrhea,  mcnorrhagia, 
sterility,  recurring  abortions,  constipation,  frequent,  painful,  or  copious 
micturition.  There  may  be  sundrj-  neuralgias,  hysteria,  dyspepsia, 
headaches,  and  blurring  of  vision.     The  diagnosis  must  rest  upon  the 
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fitiilitifcs  of  ('\Jiiiiiiiiition:  liiiiuinujil  palpiition,  iiippcrtion  with  the 
ulnni,  anil  the  jKissaj:!'  of  the  utfriiic  probt'.     Thus  the  po^^itioii  < 
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uterus,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  complicating  disease,  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Retroversion  of  the  womb  is  illustrated  by  the  figures,  and  usually 
we  recognize  four  stages  or  degrees. 

Treatment  of  retroversion  is  by  replacement,  by  the  use  of  pessaries, 
or  by  surgical  operation.  Operation  alone  concerns  us  here.  There  are 
many  operative  procedures.  As  a  preliminary  to  them  all,  treat  associ- 
ated conditions.  Repair  a  torn  cervix  or  a  lacerated  perineum.  Remove 
complicating  myomata,  cysts,  and  diseased  tubes.  Having  thus  rend- 
ered the  surrounding  parts  and  conditions  relatively  normal,  proceed 
to  fasten  up  the  uterus  itself  in  its  proper  position  of  anteversion,  after 
freeing  any  adhesions  which  may  bind  it  down,  and  after  stretching  or 
cutting  abnormally  ti^ht  uterosacral  ligaments. 


Fig.  159.^ — Alexander's  operalio 


The  best  measures  for  fastening  fonvard  the  uterus  aim  at  shortening 
the  relaxed  round  ligaments,  or  at  forming  new  artificial  suspensory 
ligaments  between  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
I  use  both  procedures,  and  shall  describe  various  methods  with  some 
few  words  of  advice  to  govern  the  choice.' 

Shortening  the  Round  Ligaments  Through  the  Inguinal  Canal  (Alex- 
ander's Operation). — This  method  carries  with  it  the  dignity  of  custom, 
authority,  and  considerable  age,  but  it  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  should 
be  undertaken  in  selected  eases  only.  The  plan  of  the  operation  is  to 
shorten  the  round  ligaments  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  thus  to  hold 
up  and  fom'ard  the  displaced  uterus. 

'  See  important  paper  by  W.  P.  Graves  on  Retroversion  and  Its  Treatment,  ut 
UMlyBiB  of  500  cases,  Boston  Hed.  and  Surg-  Jour,,  July  4,  I1K)7. 
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The  patient  should  be  carefully  prepared  by  shaving  and  scrubbing 
as  for  abdominal  section.  The  inguinal  canal  is  then  exposed  by  incisiDg 
over  it,  in  a  line  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  about  two  inches  abo\'e 
the  ligament  and  starting  from  the  pubic  spine  on  either  side.  Having 
discovered  the  canal,  you  may  slit  it  up,  or  nick  it  in  its  upper  portion 
over  the  internal  ring  and  hook  out  the  contents.  Among  these  con- 
tents lies  the  round  ligament,  often  considerably  attenuated  and  some- 
times  hard  to  find.     The  uterus  should  then  be  elevated  with  the  fingen 


Fig.   IfiO .^Suspension  of  uterus— Etep   I. 

in  the  vagina,  or  with  a  preliniinarj'  packing,  and  in  any  case  such  a 
packing  -■should  be  left  in  the  vagina  for  three  days  after  the  operation  in 
orilcr  to  relieve  pain  and  the  strain  on  the  ligaments.  Having  found 
the  ligaments  in  the  canal,  one  nia>'  secure  them  in  various  ways,  after 
drawing  thorn  forward  and  .stripping  back  the  protess  of  peritoneum — 
the  canal  of  Xuck.  Ihey  may  be  doubled  uiK)n  themselves  and  sewed 
into  the  canal,  or  the  ends  may  be  pushed  subcutaneously  across  the 
median  line  and  sewed  to  each  other  where  they  overlap.    The  abdom- 
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inal  wound  should  then  be  closed,  and  the  patient  should  be  treated  as 
after  any  laparotomy,  but  eighteen  days  on  the  back  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

This  operation  ia  suitable  for  a  young  woman  with  normal  uterus, 
free  from  adhesions  and  complications.  In  no  other  case  is  it  to  be 
recommended. 

Suspension  of  the  utenis  through  the  ivffina  is  to  be  mentioned  only 
to  be  condemned.  It  is  entirely  unsuitable  when  complications  exist, 
and  in  any  case  it  fastens  the  uterus  in  a  position  of  abnormal  antever- 
eion,  with  the  great  probability  of  causing  pressure  on  the  bladder  with 
distressing  bladder  syniptonis. 


# 


Fig.  161 . — Suspension  of  uteniR — ftep  2. 

Suspension  of  the  uterus  through  abdominal  section  is  the  method  to 
be  employed  in  most  cases,  for  through  the  open  abdomen  alone  can 
complications  and  adhesions  be  discovered  and  treated.  No  surgeon 
can  determine  always  the  presence  and  extent  of  complications  by  bi- 
manual touch  with  the  abdomen  unopened. 

The  methods  of  operating  by  the  abdominal  route  are  numerous,  and  I 
shall  describe  two  of  them.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  Tren- 
delenburg position,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

Peritoneal  Suspension. —Find  the  uterus  and  free  it  from  all  adhesions; 
treat  appropriately  diseased  tubes  and  ovaries,  and  remove  myomata; 
draw  the  uterus  forward  into  the  position  of  normal  anteversion,  and 
with  stout  silk  or  catgut  stitches  passed  through  the  pof-terior  aspect  of 
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the  fundus,  fasten  it  to  the  peritoneum.  Then  sew  up  the  peritoneum  am 
repair  the  abdominal  wall  by  layers.  The  stitchee  must  be  passed  deep); 
through  the  uterine  muscle,  using  the  anterior  uterine  wall  in  youn; 
women,  the  posterior  wall  if  the  patient  is  past  the  menopause.'  Th 
result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  uterus  in  a  few  weeks  becomes  bus 
pended  from  the  peritoneum  by  one  or  more  processes  of  tissue  whicl 
form  new  suspensory  ligaments.  The  objections  sometimes  ui^ge 
against  this  operation — that  the  new  ligaments  may  become  the  cause  c 
intestinal  strangulation  and  that  subsequent  pregnancies  are  interferei 


Fig.  162.— SUBpension  of  uterus— step 


with — does  not  seem  to  hold  good  when  the  operation  is  properi 
performed. 

Shortening  the  round  Ugamenls  by  thr  intra-abdominal  route  is  a 
excellent  operation,  and  one  which  I  have  performed  many  times  sa 
isfactorily,  combining  the  methods  of  Gilliam,  Noble,  Mayo,  and  Fowie 
For  this  operation  enter  the  abdomen  by  a  transverse  incision  above  tl 
pubes,  opening  through  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  (Pfannensteil),  takir 
pains  with  gauze  dissection  to  strip  clean  for  five  inches  about  tl 
wound  the  aponeurosis  and  the  underlying  recti  muscles.  Then,  wit 
good  retraction,  split  between  the  recti  and  open  the  peritoneum. 
favor  this  transverse  incision  for  entering  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  th 
and  other  pelvic  operations  of  lesser  magnitude,  because  it  gives 
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resulting  Bcar  of  great  strength,  while  the  exposure  is  ample.  Hav- 
ing opened  the  peritoneum  and  relieved  the  uterus,  seek  the  round  liga- 
ments in  the  broad  ligament  and  put  them  on  the  stretch  by  hooking 
them  away  from  the  inguinal  ring.  Then  make  a  new  canal  for  them  by 
drawing  them  through  the  boRlcr  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  fasten  them 
together  in  front  of  the  recti,  sewing  them  outside  of  the  aponeurosis, 
This  operation  is  superior  to  that  of  Alexander  for  two  reasons :  it  enables 
the  operator  to  explore  and  treat  the  pelvis,  aftd  to  deal  with  the  strong 


Fig.  163. — A  method  of  suspending  the  uterus — ftep  3. 

proximal  portions  of  the  ligaments,  rather  than  with  the  frayed-out  and 
weakened  distal  portions.  Moreover,  it  enables  him  to  secure  the  uterua 
in  a  norma)  position  and  to  leave  it  freely  swinging,  and,  under  advan- 
tageous conditions,  for  a  possible  subsequent  pregnancy.  Several  of 
my  patients  so  treated  have  borne  children  afterward,  while  the  preg- 
nanciee  and  labors  have  been  in  no  way  affected  by  the  operation. 

Other  methods  of  shortening  the  round  ligaments  within  the  abdomen 
are  advocated  and  practised,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them  because  they 
depend  upon  some  form  of  infolding  or  doubling  of  the  strong  portion  of 
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the  ligaments,  but  leave  the  already  weak  distal  attachmeDts  in  die 
inguinal  canal  without  reinforcement. 

Retroflexion  of  the  uterus  is  commonly  associated  with  retio- 
version,  and  is  due  to  much  the  same  causes.  Rarely,  it  is  congenital 
Infections,  the  pressure  of  tumors,  and  too  early  getting  up  aft«f 
childbirth  are  the  main  factors  in  the  etiology  of  acquired  retroflexioD. 
The  symptoms  are  such  as  I  have  already  described  when  speaking  of 
retroversion,  but  particularly  one  observes  painful  and  difficult  defect- 
tion,  frequent  dyspareunia,  and  constant  dragging  or  bearing-down  p*in 
in  the  region  of  the  coccyx.  The  only  satisfactory  treatment  is  by  open- 
tion  through  the  abdomen.  Remove  the  causes,  straighten  the  orgu 
after  it  has  been  dilated  and  cureted,  and  fasten  it  forward. 


Fi)£.  164.— SliortcninE  the  round  ligaments. 

Anteversion  of  the  uterus  is  a  more  nearly  normal  condition  than  is 
retroversion,  but  pathologic  anteversion  is  much  rarer  than  is  retrover- 
sion. When  anteversion  does  oo<'iir,  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  path- 
ologic anteflexion.  The  causes  of  anteversion  are  adhesions,  tumors,  and 
metritis.  Rarely,  it  may  be  congenital.  The  symptoms  of  anteversion 
are  trifling,  except  when  it  is  associated  with  anteflexion.  (See  Ante- 
flexion.) The  diagnosis  of  anteversion  is  made  readily  bj-  bimanual 
touch,  when  the  fundus  is  found  to  lie  against  the  bladder,  with  the  cer- 
vix pointing  upward  and  backwani  toward  the  sacral  promontorj-. 

The  ireolmeni  of  anteversion  is  so  <'loselj-  associated  with  the  treat- 
ment of  its  complications,  or  with  the  ti^eatment  of  an  accompanying 
anteflexion,  that  one  must  expend  ones  efforts  on  finding  a  remedy  for 
these  complications.     The  old-fash ionetl  treatment  by  pessaries  rarely 
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avails  anything,  for  pessaries  do  not  touch  the  complications.  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucosa  must  be  treated  by  dilatation,  cureting,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  iodin  crystals,  dissolved  in  95  per  cent,  carbolic  acid.  Ante- 
flexion must  be  treated  as  I  shall  describe  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  while 
para-uterine  inflammations  and  tumors  can  be  reached  through  abdom- 
inal section  only.  Indeed,  you  will  be  driven  to  exploration  of  the  ab- 
domen in  many  of  these  cases,  and  not  infrequently  you  will  find  that 
hysterectomy  alone  will  restore  the  patient  to  health.  The  result  of 
hysterectomy  in  the  ease  of  elderly  women  for  years  the  subjects  of 
pelvic  irritation,  vesical  pain,  and  frequency  of  micturition  I  have  often 
found  to  be  extremely  gratifying. 

Anteflexion  of  the  uterus  is  not  always  distinguishable  to  the  tyro 
from  anteversion.     Anteflexion  means  that  the  uterine  body  is  bent  at 


Fig.  165— Retroflexion  of  the  ut«rus  (Kelly  and  Noble). 


an  angle  with  the  cervix.  On  examination  you  will  find  the  fimdus  in 
apparently  normal  position,  or  perhaps  tipped  over  against  the  bladder, 
while  the  cervix  points  forward  into  the  vaginal  canal  instead  of  point- 
ing backward  toward  the  coccj'x  in  line  with  the  fundus.  There  may  be 
all  manner  of  variations  from  this  position,  and  flexions  may  be  com- 
plicated with  versions.  The  etiolog}-  of  anteflexion  is  not  always  ap- 
parent. The  condition  may  be  congenital  and  may  be  due  to  inflam- 
mations or  to  tumors. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  anteversion,  with  the  addition 
that  bladder  irritation  is  apt  to  be  more  urgent,  and  dysmenorrhea  more 
painful  throughout  the  flow,  while  sterility  is  extremely  common. 
The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  sense  of  touch,  while  one  must  appreciate 
that  the  fundus  is  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  cervix.  An  erroneous  diag- 
nosis of  anteflexion  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of  a  myoma  in  the  an- 
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terior  wall  of  the  fundus — a  myoma  which  gives  to  the  examiner  the 
impression  that  this  tumor  is  the  fundus  itself  bent  forward.  Explora- 
tion with  the  uterine  probe  is  necessary  to  correct  this  false  impression. 
The  treatment  of  anteflexion  is  palliative  or  radical.  In  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  woman  or  a  married  woman  who  has  not  borne  children, 
whose  sterility  is  evidently  due  to  the  flexion,  the  deformity  may  be 
corrected  by  thorough  dilatation  and  cureting  and  the  wearing  of  a  hol- 


low glass  stem  for  several  weeks.  .\  previously  sterile  woman  may 
promptly  become  pregnant  after  this  operation,  and  the  deformity  may 
thus  he  cured,  but,  as  a  nile,  the  flexion  will  return  after  dilatation  and 
cureting  only. 

E.  ('.  Dudley's  operation  is  one  I  have  practised  with  satisfaction. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  figures.  Dilate  the  uterine  canaJ  and  curet  it, 
then  perform  the  following  plastic  operation :  draw  down  the  cervix  and 
divide  it  backward   in   the  median  line,  past  the  uterovaginal  attach- 
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ment,  nearly  to  the  uteroperitoneal  fold;  hold  the  cut  surfaces  widely 
apart  and  deepen  the  wound  in  the  uterine  wall  with  a  knife.  Then 
excise  from  either  side  of  the  cut  surface  a  small  triangular  notch,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  167.     Fold  back  the  flaps  and  approximate  th^  cut  edges 


Fig.  167. — Dudley'i  operation  for  anteflexion  o(  the  uterus — btep  2.  The  cut 
suifftcee  held  apart  by  tenacula.  The  dotted  liDee  show  vedge-shaped  pieces  la  be 
removed  by  sciasorB,  in  order  to  make  the  cut  surfaces  more  readily  fold  upon  them- 
aelvee.    Suture  designed  to  fold  cut  surfaces  on  themselves,  in  place,  but  not  tied. 

from  before  backward,  enlarging  and  changing  the  direction  of  the 
canal  on  the  same  principle  as  that  employed  in  a  Heineke-Mikulicz 
pyloroplasty.     It  is  well  to  use  silkworm-gut  for  this  suture.     As  a 


Fig.  168. — Dudley's  operation  for  anteflexion  of  the  uterus — step  3.  Suture 
■bown  in  Fig.  167  ti«i,  and  additional  sutures  designed  to  fortify  (his  one  also  in- 
troduced and  tied.     This  ordinarily  completes  the  operation. 

result  of  this  maneuver  the  cervix  is  straightened  backward  and  is  made 
to  point  in  the  axis  of  the  fundus.  Dudley  points  out  that  in  some  cases 
there  remains  an  abnormally  long  anterior  lip. 
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Descent  of  the  Uterus  and  Procidentia. — The  various  malposi- 
tloHs  of  the  uterus  which  I  have  described  are  frequently  associatec 
with  a  general  descent  of  that  organ,  and  prolapse  of  the  uterus  througl 
the  vagina,  even  to  the  extent  of  its  protrusion  through  the  vulva,  ii 
common.  After  protrusion  through  the  vulva  the  condition  is  callet 
procidentia.  Procidentia  must  not  be  confounded  with  inveision 
Persons  with  prolapse  of  the  uterus  are  commonly  women  who  have  borne 
children  and  have  suffered  from  extensive  weakening  of  the  uterine  liga 
ments  and  wide  lacerations  of  the  pelvic  floor.  But  descent  of  the  utcmi 
is  not  confined  to  such  persons.  Occasionally,  one  finds  uterine  pro 
lapse  in  women  who  have  never  been  pregnant,  but  whose  uterini 
supports  have  been  weakened  by  hard  work,  constant  standing,  or  pres 
'  sure  from  above.  These  factors  are  often  found  also  in  the  case  of  womei 


Fig.  Ifi'l, — Complete  prolaiisc  ot  tlic  vagina  and  uterus,  witli  retroflpxion  (procideQtia 

who  have  borne  children.  The  figure  illustrates  the  nature  of  dcsccnsh 
vtcri.  At  first  the  organ  sinks  low  in  the  pelvis,  assumes  a  position  ( 
retroversion  parallel  with  the  vaginal  axis,  and  then  falls  lower  an 
lower,  infolding  the  vagina  below  it  until  the  whole  uterus  drops  ou 
through  the  vulva.  There  is  associated  with  this  prolapse  a  stretchin 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  so  that  one  finds  accompanying  cystocele  an 
rectocele.  Such  uteri  are  usually  found  to  be  heavy,  engorged,  subir 
volutcd,  inflamed,  lacerated,  and  often  the  seat  of  tumors  and  retentio 
cysts.  The  ^ifmploins  are  constant  and  distressing,  as  I  have  alread 
stated  when  ile.-'cribing  the  general  symptoms  of  uterine  displacementi 
Furthermore,  the  presence  of  the  uterus  outside  the  vulva  is  a  continui 
irritation,  while  the  i-ertal  and  vesical  distress  becomes  almost  uner 
durable.     The  (li<tgnosis  is  generally  obvious,  but  if  one  is  in  doubt  a 
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to  the  extent  of  the  descensus,  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  her  back,  he 
may  readily  solve  the  question  by  having  her  stand  up  and  strain,  when 
the  uterus  will  protrude  to  its  limit. 

Trealment  of  Procidentia. — We  need  not  eoneem  ourselves  here  with 
palliative  measures,  such  as  replacement  and  the  use  of  pessaries. 
Pessaries  may  be  our  only  resource  in  the  ease  of  old  and  feeble  persons, 
but  the  only  hope  of  radical  cure  lies  in  some  form  of  operation.  Let  me 
warn  the  student  that  operations  for  prolapse  of  the  uterus  are  often 
disappointing  in  the  long  run,  even  after  the  organ  seems  to  have  been 
effectually  secured  high  within  the  pelvis.     The  first  desideratum  is  a 


Fip.  170. — Primorj'  prolapse  of  \he  utrrus. 

sound  perineal  floor,  and  the  repair  especially  of  the  strong  supporting 
levator  ani  muscle.  I  shall  describe  this  repair  in  Chapter  XII.  But 
even  with  the  perineal  floor  repaired,  a  heavy  uterus,  armed  with  a  long 
conic  cervix  and  otherwise  unsupported,  may  still  worm  its  way  down 
through  the  tightest  perineum.  The  terms  pelvic  hernia  and  perineal 
hernia  have  been  applied  to  this  condition  of  prolapse.  The  condition 
is  properly  one  of  hernia,  so  that  after  hysterectomy  even  one  may  find  a 
protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  through  the  weakened  pelvic  outlet. 
In  severe  cases  of  procidentia,  therefore,  the  surgeon  is  forced  to  some 
form  of  abdominal  operation  in  addition  to  his  repair  of  the  perineum, 
and  it  may  be  well  also  to  amputate  a  long  cervix.     If  one  be  forced 
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to  open  the  abdomen,  he  should  carefully  ascertain  the  state  of  all  the 
abdominal  viscera.  He  should  remove  tumors  and  xhould  treat  ap- 
propriately the  products  of  inflammation.  Ovarian  cysts  and  uterine 
myomata  are  frequent  complications  of  procidentia,  and  their  removal 
alone  may  suffice  for  its  cure.  If  the  uterus  is  small  and  in  fairly  healthy 
condition,  anchor  it  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  This  operation  of 
anchoring  is  properly  called  ventrofixation,  and  is  a  quite  different  matter 
from  that  ventrosuspension  which  I  have  described.  To  fix  the  uterus, 
denude  a  considerable  patch  of  peritoneum  from  its  fundus, — a  patch  as 


large,  at  least,  as  a  fifty-cent  piece, — and  attach  the  uterus  firmly  at 
the  denuded  portion  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  passing  the  stitches 
deeply  through  parietal  aponeurosis,  recti  muscles,  peritoneum,  and 
uterus.  This  maneuver  results  in  establishing  broad  and  firm  adhe- 
sions, which  should  not  stretch  or  allow  subsequent  sagging  of  the 
uterus. 

If  tliifi  operation  prove  unsuccessful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
hysterectomy,  which  may  be  done  either  by  amputating  the  utenis 
through  the  cervix,  or  by  removing  the  whole  organ  and  closing  the 
vagina.     If  the  uterus  is  amputated  through  the  cervix,  the  shortened 
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stumps  of  the  round  ligaments  should  be  stitched  to  the  cervical  stump 
for  extra  support  of  the  perineal  floor.  But,  as  I  have  said,  total  hys- 
terectomy does  not  insure  the  patient  against  a  perineal  hernia.  To 
insure  against  hfimia,  various  operations  have  been  devised,  but  I 
recommend  that  advocated  by  G.  W.  Crile,  as  I  have  employed  it  fre- 
quently and  with  great  satisfaction  during  the  past  five  years.  Briefly, 
his  operation  is  this :  Having  opened  the  abdomen,  seize  the  uterus  and 
draw  it  up;  tie  off  the  ovarian  arteries;  perform  a  modified  supravaginal 
hysterectomy,  leaving  long  lateral  tabs  or  fish-tails  projecting  up  from 
either  side  of  the  cervix,  and  suspend  the  cervix  by  those  long  fish-tails, 


Fig.  172. — Operation  for  procidentia,  after  Crilc— step  2. 

drawing  them  through  the  bodies  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  stitching 
them  together  much  as  the  round  ligaments  are  stitched  together  above 
the  recti  in  suspending  the  retroverted  uterus. 

After  any  of  these  operations  upon  the  prolapsed  uteru.s  a  long  period 
of  rest  and  care  is  needed.  These  women  are  usually  debilitated  from 
prolonged  suffering  and  their  tissues  are  relaxed  and  toneless.  They 
have  been  the  subjects  of  aggravated  forms  of  hernia,  which,  at  the  best, 
have  not  been  adequately  repaired  or  restored  to  natural  conditions, 
so  that  convalescence  is  tedious,  demanding  special  care  and  upbuilding. 
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TUMORS  OF  THE  UTERUS 
Forty  years  ago  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  was  the  great  capital 
operation  of  surgery — rare  and  interesting.  It  was  said  that  no  sur- 
geon had  won  his  spurs  until  he  had  performed  this  operation  success- 
fully. Twenty-five  years  ago  ovariotomy  took  the  leading  place  in  the 
estimation  of  operators,  and  fifteen  years  ago  hysterectomy  was  to  the 
fore.  To-{iay,  surgeons  who  are  busied  with  nnw  questions  are  ventur- 
ing into  other  fields,  but  hysterectomy  and  other  serious  operations  on 
the  uterus  still  hold  an  important  place  in  surgical  literature.  The  his- 
tory of  hysterectomy  is  recent,  and  every  surgeon  of  fifteen  years'  expe- 
rience remembers  the  use  of  the  Koeberle  clamp,  and  how  we  fastened 
the  cervical  stump  outside  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  But  interest  in 
hysterectomy  is  far  more  ancient.  It  was  probably  practised  by  the 
Greeks;  it  was  performed  in  1560  by  Andreas  a  Cruce;  von  Langenbeck 
removed  the  uterus  in  1813;  Sauter,  in  1822,  and  sundrj' other  operators, 
until  we  come  to  such  well-known  ifiodems  as  Billroth,  von  Mikulicz,  and 
Freund.  In  1887  Dudley  had  collected  38  cases  by  American  surgeons, 
while  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  operations  known  in  our  amphi- 
theaters. 

Myoma 

The  most  frequent  tumors  of  the  uterus  are  myomata,  which  are  non- 
malignant  growths  composed  of  non-striate<l  muscle-fibers  and  fibrous 
connective  tissue.     The  old  term  is  "  fibroid,"  or  "  fibromyoma,"  but, 


Fie.  173, — Myoma  of  \iterus,  showing  greatly  distended  veins. 

in  fact,  all  these  tumors  arise  from  muscle  substance  and  connective 
muscular  elements,  though  the  fibroid  character  often  may  predominate 
We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  these  tumors.  They  grow  during  tht 
period  of  sexual  maturity.  Rarely  they  appear  before  puberty  or  aftei 
the  menopause.     They  are  more  common  among  negroes  than  whites 
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There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  arise  from  traumatism. 
Myomata.  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  mass  larger  than  a  child's  head; 
they  may  be  multiple  or  single;  they  may  be  hard  or  soft,  depend- 
ing upon  the  preponderance  of  fibrous  elements  and  the  character  of 
the  blood-vessels,  for  sometimes  the  veins  reach  a  great  size  and  appear 
as  dilated  sinuses. 

According  to  the  site  of  these  tumors  they  are  designated  variously 
as  submucous,  intramural,  and  subserous;  they  may  undergo  certain 
secondary  changes:  fatty  degeneration;  mucoid  degeneration;  cystic 
degeneration;  calcification;  septic  infection,  and  malignant  changes. 
Submucous  fibroids  encroach  upon  the  lumen  of  the  uterus  and  may  ob- 
struct it  or  render  it  tortuous.  They  may  be  pedunculated,  and  hang 
down  as  polypi  in  the  uterus,  and  they 
may  protrude  from  the  os.  Intramural 
myomata  are  usually  multiple,  and  often 
cause  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the 
whole  uterus,  so  that  the  organ  may  seem 
to  fill  the  abdominal  cavity  and  distend 
its  walls,  giving  the  appearance  of  preg- 
nancy at  full  term.  Subserous  myomata 
may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  may  be 
associated  with  other  forms  of  myomata 
— intramural  and  submucous.  Subserous 
fibroids  may  appear  merely  as  excres- 
cences beneath  the  serosa,  or  may  be 
pedunculated.  Rarely  isolated  myomata 
free  in  the  abdominal  cavity  have  been 
described.  Subserous  fibroids  may  pro- 
ject from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and  dis- 
tend the  broad  ligaments,  in  which  case 
they  are  known  as  intraligamentous  myomata.  Commonly  these  uterine 
tumors  are  in  the  fundus,  but  infrequently  they  develop  in  the  cervix, 
and  they  may  appear  in  the  vaginal  portion  only. 

The  symptoms  of  uterine  myomata  may  be  numerous  and  distress- 
ing, or  there  may  be  no  symptoms.  The  tlisease  may  first  make  itself 
known  during  a  pregnancy,  at  which  time  the  tumor  may  grow  rapidly. 
The  common  and  alarming  symptom  of  myomata  is  hemorrhage.  This 
hemorrhage  is  due  to  endometritis,  dependent  on  irritation  by  the 
growth.  The  blood  does  not  come  directly  from  the  tumor  itself.  The 
flow  comes  on  gradually,  not  suddenly  and  profusely,  as  is  the  case  with 
hemorrhage  from  cancer.  The  patient  notices  that  her  menstrual 
periods  come  more  frequently  than  common,  and  that  the  flowing  is 
more  abundant  and  more  prolonged.  This  condition  persists,  and  the 
disturbance  increases  until  eventually  the  patient  may  be  the  victim  of 
frequent  attacks  of  long-continued  and  alarming  hemorrhage,  prostrating 
her  and  threatening  life  even.  The  advent  of  ihe  menopause  may  or 
may  not  affect  the  hemorrhages.  Sometimes  the  tumor  shrinks  at  that 
period  and  the  hemorrhage  ceases.     In  other  cases  the  menopause  seems 
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to  be  the  signal  for  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  tumor,  whi 
grows  and  causes  more  hemorrhage  than  ever. 


Fig.  17.^.— Ijiijre  s\ibmucous  myoma  (H.  A.  Ki41y).  Adapted  ti 
atxlommal  section  l>y  splitting  open  the  uterus  aiid  enucleating  the  tui 
sewing  up  the  uterine  incision. 


Fie,  l7n.— MyimiHta. 

The  symptoms  of  pressure,  traction,  piiin,  and  disromfort  arc  nex( 
importimce  to  hcmorrhafre.  The  catisos  and  nature  of  these  sympto 
are  obvious  whea  one  considers  the  position  of  the  uterus  and  ita  re 
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tions  to  other  organs.  In  most  cases  the  uterus  itself  becomes  somewhat 
enlarged,  although  an  actual  increase  in  the  uterine  body  is  not  invari- 
able. With  its  associated  tumors  it  may  press  downward  or  upward, 
backward  or  fonvard.  It  may  drag  or  press  upon  the  rectum,  the  blad- 
der, the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
intestines  and  other  abdominal  organs,  for  it  may  become  inflamed 
and  set  up  adhesions.  As  a  result  of  all  these  derangements  there  may 
be  obstinate  constipation,  frequent  micturition,  leukorrhea, — dysmen- 
orrhea is  common, — pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccy.x  or  sacrum,  colicky 
stomachache,  dyspepsia,  headache,  nausea,  blurring  of  vision,  and  many 
other  indefinite  abdominal  and  general  nervous  symptoms. 


Fig.  1 77.^ Adhesions  to  uterine  myoma. 


The  diagnosis  of  uterine  myoma  is  not  so  easy  as  would  appear. 
Especially,  these  tumors  must  be  distinguished  from  tumors  of  the  ovary 
and  from  intraligamentous  cysts.  Often  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  tense  cyst  from  a  soft  myoma.  The  common  symptom 
of  hemorrhage  is  not  pathognomonic  of  myoma;  associated  growths  and 
extensive  adhesions  may  render  obscure  the  diagnosis  to  the  examining 
hands.  The  surgeon  should  make  a  bimanual  examination  and  map  out 
the  lower  portion  of  the  mass  with  fingers  in  the  rectum  as  well  as  in  the 
vagina.  He  should  also  endeavor  to  distinguish  a  uniform  myomatous 
enUi^ment  of  the  uterus  from  a  pregnancy — often  an  extremely  difli- 
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cult  matter.  In  this  connection  he  should  ascertain  accurately  the 
time,  character,  and  amount  of  hemorrhage,  the  condition  of  the 
breasts,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  fetal  heart.  Pregnancy  may 
be  present  in  a  myomatous  uterus.  The  uterine  probe  is  a  valuable  ad- 
junct in  making  the  diagnosis  of  myoma,  and  usually  it  can  be  employed 
when  the  question  of  a  possible  pregnancy  has  T)een  eliminated.  The 
probe  will  follow  the  uterine  canal  often  to  a  considerable  depth, — i,  6^ 
or  8  inches, — and  by  its  means  one  may  demonstrate  the  relation  of  the 
uterus  itself  to  the  associated  new-growth.  Other  conditions  to  be 
differentiated  from  myoma  are  malignant  growths,  chronic  metritis, 
inversions  and  displacements  of  the  uterus,  incomplete  abortion,  disease 
and  pregnancy  in  the  tubes,  and  floating  kidney. 

The  prognosis  of  uterine  myoma  is  a  much-debated  questioiL 
Deavcr '  wrote  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  the  subject  a  few  yean 
ago,  and  claimed  that  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  come  to  no  harm 
if  let  alone.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  of  all  women  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  20  per  cent,  are  subjects  of  these  growths,  and  undoubtedly 
great  numbers  of  such  women  have  no  special  discomfort  beyond  some 
increase  of  the  normal  flowing  and  some  enlargement  of  the  abdomoL 
As  opposed  to  Deaver's  view,  many  gjTiecologists  assert  that  every 
uterine  myoma  should  be  removed  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life  from 
hemorrhage,  exhaustion,  and  possible  malignant  degeneration.  That 
question  of  malignant  degeneration  is  extremely  important;  some  statis- 
tics show  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  these  gro\i^h8  become  malig- 
nant. However  that  may  be,  every  surgeon  of  experience  has  seen  cases 
of  myoma  associated  with  njalignant  changes,  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
one  cannot  but  regard  such  malignant  degeneration  as  possible  in 
every  case  of  myoma.  On  the  whole,  one  agrees  with  Deaver  that 
the  majority  of  myomata  do  not  endanger  life,  but  one  should  bear  in 
mind  the  possible  dangers  and  should  take  his  measures  accordingly. 
My  own  practice  is  to  advise  removal  of  the  tumor,  the  patient's  general 
condition  permitting,  in  all  cases  in  which  symptoms  are  persistent  dur- 
ing the  age  of  menstrual  activity ;  and  after  the  menopause,  if  the  tumor 
continues  to  grow,  whether  or  not  troublesome  symptoms  be  present. 

The  treatment  of  myoma  uteri  is  operative,  so  far  as  anything  more 
than  mere  palliation  is  concerned,  though  there  are  sundrj'  traditional 
and  tentative  measures  which  the  practitioner  may  be  tempted  to  follow. 
Tonic  doses  of  ergot  or  ergot  and  hydrastis  canadensis  are  sometimes 
of  value  to  control  hemorrhage — 15  drops  every  four  hours  or  oftener. 
This  dosage,  combined  with  an  ice-bag  over  the  tumor,  may  check  hem- 
orrhage and  allow  of  the  building  up  of  the  patient  preliminary  to 
operation.  Manipulation  of  the  tumor  may  sometimes  relieve  incarcera- 
tion below  the  sacral  promontor\%  and  so  enable  the  patient  to  get  along 
with  less  discomfort  and  pain.  Excessive  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled 
by  packing  the  uterus  with  gauze  or  by  steaming.  Steaming  is  remark- 
ably useful  in  some  cases.  The  technic  is  to  introduce  steam  drawn 
from  a  small  *'  steamer"  and  carried  through  a  3-  or  4-foot  tube,  armed 
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with  a  glass  nozzle,  through  an  intra-uterine  speculum,  directly  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Let  a  stream  of  cold  water  play  over  the  spec- 
ulum to  prevent  its  becoming  superheated;  inject  the  steam  for  forty 
seconds,  then  withdraw  the  nozzle  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  introduce 
it  again  for  thirty  seconds.  This  treatment  brings  about  a  necrosis  of 
the  endometrium  and  results  in  thickening  and  scar  formation— enough, 
often,  to  prohibit  subsequent  hemorrhage.  Do  not  waste  time  with 
styptics  to  control  hemorrhage,  nor  weary  yourself  and  the  patient  with 
electrolysis,  which  ia  often  dangerous  as  well  as  useless. 

Surgical  operations  for  these  myomata  may  be  performed  through 
the  vagina  or  by  abdominal  section.  The  latter  ia  preferable  in  most 
cases.     Moreover,  these  operations  may  be  conservative  or  destructive 


Fig.  178. — Stpaming  the  uterus:  Obviously,  the  surRPon  must  protect  his  hand 
with  ^Jve  Bad  wet  sponge.  A  uterine  apeculum  or  hollow  tube  should  be  in  the 
cervix  to  carry  the  steam  to  (he  endometrium. 

— that  is  to  say,  they  may  be  designed  to  remove  the  tumors  or  to  re- 
move the  uterus  with  the  tumors;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  removal  of 
the  uterus  may  be  total  (panhysterectomy)  or  partial  (supravaginal 
hysterectomy). 

In  addition  to  these  operations,  authors  have  claimed  great  things 
for  milder  measures,  Gottschalk,  of  Berlin,  tics  the  uterine  arteries 
and  claims  thus  to  check  the  progress  of  the  growths.  Martin  ties  the 
broad  ligaments,  but  does  not  include  the  uterine  arteries.  Battey, 
Tait,  and  others  have  claimed  good  things  through  the  removal  of  the 
tub^  and  ovaries;  but  such  procedures  have  not  borne  out  their  first 
promise. 

Vaginal  operations  have  their  place  in  the  treatment  of  myomata, 
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anci  usually  are  applicahlt'  to  small  tumors.  By  the  vnKiiial  route  oir 
may  remove  siibniiicouw  polypi.  By  the  wnnic  route  one  mny  rnnow 
the  wliulc  uterus  or  may  i-iiueleate  tumors  and  leave  the  ulerun.  My 
cxpeneiK-c  with  vayinal  livriteri'ctomy  for  myoma  tloiw  not  lead  nic  lo 
rpeommeud  this  method,  although  the  ojierution  itself  may  Ix-  extrf'iiM4y 
cas\'.  I  cannot  ivgaril  it  as  a  iiro|)er  routine  Hurgical  proi-e<lure.  Iktuu** 
it  lioes  not  allow  of  a  thoroujjh  inspeeliun  of  the  field  and  treatment  of 
eoinplicalions.  The  jjrost^nec  of  extensive  aiihesions  and  intlaninl 
tuln'S  and  ovaries  nmy  iTniier  the  vafxinal  oiMiralion  exin-mely  ilitlicuU. 
and  the  ureters  eimnot  always  easily  be  avoided.  ( )n  the  whole,  vajnnal 
hystei-eeloiny  for  myoma  is  a.-»  dilfieuH  or  more  tlifTu-ult  than  abdomin&I 


Kig.  17!>.  -  Rcmiival  of  siiliscimis  mj-nmik  of  utcni!i. 

hysterertomy,  and  the  morlalily  is  no  lower.    I  shall  de.-iiTibc  the  terhnie 
shortly  untli-r  the  topic  t'ancer  of  the  Vterus. 

Vaginal  enucleations  an<l  miircellation  are  operations  of  doubtful 
value.  They  an-  blind  and  un.-iurpical.  and  they  leave  the  o|>erator  in 
the  dark  as  to  possible  lomplicalinir  iiHidition.s.  Tumors  conHned  to 
the  cervix,  however,  and  pciltmciilalrd  growths  in  the  nterim-  cavitv 
should  be  rcTiK.v.d  by  the  vat-'iiiat  mut.'.  For  the  n'Uioval  of  the  lattJr 
the  wire  .-iuare  aiirl  sri^^.-ors  arc  f:cin>rally  suflicient,  but  il  may  be  nei-e:;- 
sary  Hi  >plit  up  tli<-  cervical  canal  in  urtler  toallowof  proper  handling  of 
instruments  within  the  cavity  aiul  the  removal  ot  mai:^s«$  choking  the  os. 
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Abdominal  Operations. — Myomectomy. — Strangely  enough,  the  coii- 
servative  operation  of  myomectomy  came  into  general  use  long  after 
the  radical  hysterectomy  had  become  familiar.     By  myomectomj'  we 


Kig.  ISO.— Removal  of  myomata. 

mean  shelling  out  the  myomata,  one  by  one,  from  the  uterua.  The 
operation  is  so  easy  in  appropriate  cases  that  nothing  more  than  the 
illustrations  are  needed  to  demonstrate  it.     Open  the  alxlonien;  throw 


Fig.  181.— X'lrrine  pi 


the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position;  wall  off  the  uterus;  pull  it 
to  the  fore  with  vulscUum  forceps,  and  enucleate  the  tumors  individually 
with  knife,  scissors,  and  fingers.     In  properly  selected  cases  the  opera- 
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tion  ie  extremely  easy,  and  the  hemorrhage  into  the  resulting  caritiw 
is  readily  fontrolled  by  buried  catgut  stitches.  Finally,  sew  up  thtt 
voimd  in  the  uterus  and  suspend  the  organ  if  it  seems  inclined  to  drop 
back  into  an  abnormal  position.  Wipe  out  the  peritoneal  cavity;  t^— 
place  the  omentum,  and  close  the  abdominal  wound.  It  often  requiie* 
some  nice  surgical  judgment  to  decide  between  myomectomy  umI 
hysterectomy.  In  general  terms,  myomectomy  is  preferable  in  ca» 
the  mass  of  tumors  be  of  moderate  size,  and  the  growths  located  mostly 
near  the  -surface  of  the  organ.  Myomectomy  for  subnmcous  polypi  may 
well  be  done  by  the  abdominal  route.     The  operation  consiste  in  splitting 


Fig.  182.— Ligalion  of  uterine  vessels,  clamp  applipd  (adapted  from  Dudley), 
open  the  boily  of  the  uterus,  cleaning  out  the  submucous  growths,  and 
treating  the  inflamed  nmcosa  with  the  curct  and  weak  carbolic  applica- 
tions. Then  sew  up  the  uterus  with  catgut  stitches,  which  shall  not 
include  the  mucosa.  This  operation  is  easy,  safe,  and  extremely  effec- 
tive— a  gn-at  advance  over  many  old-time  dilatings  and  curetings. 
Imw  cervical  poljTJi  may  be  removed  with  scis,-;ors  or  the  wire  snare. 

Supravaginal  hiistereclomy  is  the  operation  of  common  choice  in  cases 
of  myoma  uteri,  and  usually  it  is  not  difficult.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  technic.  and  most  of  our  best-known  surgeons  and  gj-ne- 
cologiwts  have  had  their  word  to  say  on  the  matter.  When  all  is  said, 
the  operation  is  simjjle  enough  when  the  )jclvic  conditions  are  uncom- 
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plicated.  The  abdomen  is  opened  through  the  left  rectus  tnuacle  by  a 
liberal  incision,  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  delivery  of  the  tumor, 
when  the  surgeon  seizes  the  mass  with  strong  vulsellum  forceps,  and, 
if  possible,  turns  it  out  through  the  abdominal  wound.  Complications 
may  render  difficult  or  impossible  this  delivery  at  once.  Adherent  viscera 
must  be  carefully  dissected  off  from  the  tumor,  diseased  tubes  and  ovar- 
ies must  be  removed,  incarcerated  masses  must  be  shelled  out  of  the 
pelvis,  and  intraligamentous  growths  must  be  freed  by  splitting  the 
broad  ligaments. 

Having  delivered  the  tumor,  the  next  step  is  the  vitally  important 
one  of  securing  the  four  sources  of  blood-supply,  the  ovarian  and  uterine 


Fig.  183. — Fisli-tail  incision  for  amputation  above  cenix  (adapted  from  Dudley). 

arteries,  and  this  rarely  is  difficult.  I  prefer  to  double-clamp  the  broad 
ligaments  close  to  the  mass  and  divide  the  tissues  between  the  clamps. 
Then  dissect  off  the  peritoneum  from  the  uterus  about  the  cervix,  just 
above  the  attachment  of  the  bladder.  Push  this  peritoneum  well  down 
on  to  the  cervix,  leaving  exposed  a  broad  strip  of  the  cer\-ical  muscularis. 
Then  pass  a  curved  threaded  needle  about  the  deep-lying  uterine  vessels 
and  tie  tightly.  I  prefer  not  to  use  clamps  for  these  vessels  if  I  can  help 
it,  because  clamps  add  to  the  complication  of  instruments  in  the  narrow 
field.  In  securing  the  uterine  vessels,  and,  indeed,  in  all  manipulations 
about  the  tumor,  one  should  have  in  mind  possible  danger  to  the  ureters. 
These  structures  often  are  greatly  displaced  by  myomata,  and  in  the 
case  of  extensive  intraligamentous  growths  the  ureters  may  appear 
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to  be  far  out  on  the  side  of  the  tumor.  For  this  reason,  in  the  rai*o£ 
difficult  dissections,  some  operators  do  thoir  work  after  having  paE^rl 
catheters  through  the  urethra  into  the  ureters. 

The  vessels  being  now  lontrolled  au<l  the  ureters  isolated,  amputate- 
through  the  ecrvix  with  knife  or  scissors.  I  prefer  to  make  a  ti?h-tail 
incision,  which  may  reatlily  be  closed  like  any  other  amputation  »tuiiip. 
and  before  closing  the  stump  I  rim  out  the  c<'rvic;d  canal  with  tlie  a<tual 
cauterj-,  or  swab  it  with  pure  carbolic  acitl.  Then  close  tlie  cenital 
stump  with  buried  catgut  sutures.  Draw  over  it  and  stitch  in  place  the 
dissected  peritoneum,  and  complete  the  operation  by  fastening  the  stump 
of  thd  round  ligaments  into  the  rrninant  of  the  cervix.  I  reganl  this 
stitching  of  the  iHiund  ligaments  into  the  cervi.v  us  hnpoHiuit  fur  itic 


Fip.  IS!.— Suf 


ilnptnl  from  Diidli^). 


support  of  the  ]>crinejd  floor.  Sagging  of  the  cervical  stump  is  thus  pre- 
vented and  the  i»laddcr  is  kejit  propi-rly  supported.  E.  C.  Dudley  ad- 
vocates sewing  the  severed  stumps  of  the  broad  ligaments  to  each  other 
acros.-'  the  pelvis.  This  is  an  CMrllcnt  maneuver  when  possible,  but 
the  siLine  end  is  attain<-ii  by  such  a  tivatmcnt  of  the  round  lignmeots 
as  I  have  described. 

The  (juestion  of  leaving  one  ovary,  or  a  portion  of  an  ovarj',  in  the 
pelvis  has  agitated  men.  It  is  certain  that  removal  of  both  ovaries  at 
once  from  a  woman  who  has  not  yet  passed  the  menopause  results  in 
more  serious  nervous  disturbances  than  when  ovarian  tissue  is  left. 
After  th<'  menopause  the  removal  of  both  ovaries  causes  less  disturb- 
ance. 
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The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  is  quite  simple  and  ronsists  in  the 
usual  care  of  diet  and  bowels,  with  rest  in  bed  for  from  two  to  three 


Fig.  185. — Repair  of  round  and  broad  lij^amcntB  (adapted  from  Dudley). 

weeks.     If  the  patient  be  tightly  and  properly  swathed,  she  may  be 
turned  about  in  bed  as  soon  as  she  has  recovered  from  ether. 

ToUU  Hysterectomy  {Ptmhystcrectoviy). — ]n  a  small  number  of  cases 
the  surgeon  may  think  it  wise  to  remove  the  whole  uterus,  including  the 


cervix,  for  the  organ  may  be   so  septic  or  otherwise  diseased  as  to 
raider  the  presence  of  the  cervix  dangerous  to  the  patient;  or  the  cervix 
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itself  may  be  involved  in  the  new-growth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren 
its  removal  imperative. 

The  technic  of  the  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  supravaginal  1 
terectomy  until  one  comes  to  dealing  with  the  vaginal  portion  of 
cervix.     There  are  two  ways  for  such  dealing:  one  may  loosen  the  cei 


— Mj^mo  compIicatinK  preRnancy  (F.  W,  ?ttulligar 


from  below  by  a  complete  iucircling  ijicision  through  the  vagina,  and 
separating  the  bladder  and  rectum,  taking  pains  not  to  wound  the  i 
ters:  or,  woiking  from  above,  one  may  perform  the  entire  operati 
peeling  down  the  para-uterine  tissues  until  the  vagina  is  complet 
freed,  after  which  that  structure  should  be  clamped  and  cut  off,  allow 
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the  removal  of  the  entire  uterus.  The  further  steps  in  the  operation 
in  either  ease  consist  in  sewing  up  the  vagina  with  a  continuous  catgut 
ligature,  covering  over  the  vaginal  stump  with  the  replaced  peritoneum, 
and  sewing  together,  so  far  as  possible,  the  severed  edges  of  the  broad 
ligaments  so  as  to  bridge  over  and  reinforce  the  pelvic  floor.  It  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  establish  vaginal  drainage,  but  in  case  of  sepsis, 
such  drainage  may  be  essential.  Drain  with  a  gauze  wick  leading  out 
of  Douglas'  fossa,  which  has  been  covered  in  by  the  replaced  peritoneum. 

These  extensive  operations  on  the  uterus  should  be  followed  by  a 
relatively  low  mortality, — from  5  to  10  per  cent., — and  in  the  hands  of  a 
practised  surgeon  such  are  the  results. 

Myoma  Complicating  Pregnancy. — This  condition  raises  a  question 
of  extreme  difficulty,  calling  for  the  most  careful  judgment.  Myomata 
are  wont  to  grow  rapidly  during  pregnancy,  and  sometimes  to  interfere 
seriously  with  labor;  but  routine  operation  upon  such  myomata  is  not 
justifiable.  The  following  propositions  are  generally  recognized  as 
sound  by  surgeons  and  obstetricians.  Operations  may  be  postponed 
and  delivery  at  full  term  may  be  expected  in  case  the  tumor  is  small 
and  of  slow  growth,  or  when  it  is  so  placed  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
as  not  to  threaten  obstruction  to  delivery.  Even  when  the  tumor  is  in 
the  pelvis  it  often  rises  above  the  brim  late  in  pregnancy,  leaving  a  free 
passage  for  the  birth  of  the  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  operation  is  to  be  done  if  the  fetus  is  dead,  in 
which  case  abortion  should  be  undertaken,  followed  later  by  a  myomec- 
tomy or  hysterectomy.  If  the  child  is  alive,  but  cannot  be  bom 
through  the  natural  passage.  Cesarean  section  or  hysterectomy  (Porro's 
operation)  must  be  done.  Rarely,  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  remove 
myomata  without  interrupting  a  pregnancy. 

If  the  condition  of  pregnancy  complicating  myoma  is  discovered 
before  the  fourth  month,  an  abortion  is  justifiable.  After  that  time  the 
dangers  of  abortion  are  great,  and  one  should  wait  for  full  term  if  possible. 
The  danger  of  abortion  in  late  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  deliv- 
ering the  placenta  and  the  probability  of  infection  and  hemorrhage. 
The  operations  of  choice  in  late  pregnancy,  therefore,  are  Cesarean  section 
and  hysterectomy.     In  any  case  the  dangers  of  the  condition  are  grave. 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus 

"  A  purulent  or  bloody  vaginal  discharge  occurring  in  a  woman  who 
is  near  the  menopause  or  who  has  passed  the  menopause  should  lead 
the  general  practitioner  to  insist  on  a  local  examination."  ^  I  should 
go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  any  abnormal  flowing  or  persistent 
leukorrhea,  even  in  a  woman  twenty-five  years  of  age,  should  lead  one 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  is  extremely  common;  nearly  one-third  of  all 
cancers  in  women  are  uterine  cancers.  The  thought  of  this  disease  is  in 
the  minds  of  most  women  who  have  fallen  into  ill  health  after  the  meno- 

*  W.  L.  Burrage,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  July  24, 1902. 
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pause,  for  it  is  a  aisease  notoriously  distressing  and  offensive,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  laity  as  incurable.  Cancer  may  spring  from  any  portion  of 
the  uterine  mucosa — from  the  cylindric  epithelium  of  the  glands  and  from 
tlie  pavement  epithelium  outside  of  the  external  os;  and  so  the  variety 
of  growth  corresponds  with  the  type  of  epithelium  from  which  it  springs. 
Cylindric-cell  carcinoma  may  appear  to  be  situated  outside  of  the 
external  os.  It  is  not  ti-uly  beyond  the  os,  but  springs  from  everted 
cer\'ical  mucosa  lining  an  old  <hildbirth  laceration.  So  we  have  two 
varieties  of  carcinoma  of  the  ut«rus: 

(a)  Cylindric-cell  carcinoma,  adenocarcinoma,  gland  carcinoma, 

(b)  Pavement-coll  carcinoma,  s<iuamou9  carcinoma,  epithelioma. 
Cancer  of  the  cervix  is  far  more  common  than  is  cancer  of  the  fundus, 

but  cancer  of  the  cervix  may  extend  to  the  fundus.    Both  varieties  of  ear- 


Vip.  1«8. — Aiipnncftrc-inoma  of  tlie  body  ot  llie  ulcrus  cut  tlirou^li  tlie  anterio 
wall.  Ill  Kpilt'  i)f  tlic  fact  tlmt  tlie  wliolc  uteriup  cavity  is  cliuked  vhh  the  (lu<eaM 
it  does  not  invade  tlie  cervix  (;  natural  t-izc)  (Kelly). 

cinoma — adenocarcinoma  and  epithelioma — may  be  present  togethci 
The  tendency  of  adenocarcinoma  is  to  involve  the  submucosa,  and  th 
tendency  of  epithelioma  is  to  confine  itself  to  sujierficial  areas.  Whe 
the  deeper  tissues  are  involved,  the  affected  portion  is  enlarged,  hard,  an' 
friable.  The  surface  is  smooth,  pli.<tening,  flattcne<i,  or  nodulai 
Kither  variety  extends  rapidly  and  ulcerates  readily.  The  margin  < 
the  ulcer  is  hanl,  irregular,  and  elevated.  The  base  is  rough  and  bleei! 
easilj-.  The  pi'ocess  may  desti^oy  the  cen-ix,  antl  when  situated  in  th 
cervix,  may  extend  variously  and  involve  the  vaginal  vault,  espcciall 
in  front  and  at  the  sides;  the  broad  ligaments,  raivly  the  uterine  appem 
ages,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  pelvic  bones;  the  fundu 
the  iliac  lymiih-nodes,  after  having  invaded  the  broad  ligamenti 
this  delay,  says  Dudley,  is  bocau.-ie  the  squamous  cancer-cells  are  to 
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larfte  to  pass  through  the  lymph  radic!p,s  of  the  cervix,  but  not  too 
lartte  to  travfrse  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  liganirius.  Fuilherniorc, 
the  ki<hieys  may  be  involved  in  nephritis.  hjilroiiophi'Ofis,  or  pyeloneph- 
rosis,  and  dilatation  of  the  ureters  is  common.  Jletastatic  cancer  may 
be  fountl  in  distant  organs. 

Cancer  of  the  bodj'  of  the  utenis  nmy  extend  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  but  it  implicates  the  lumbar  lymph-nodes  and  abdominal 
organs  more  quickly  than  does  cancer  of  the 


Yig.  IM.— Inoperable  epilhchoma  iif  tiie  cpr\'ix  in  which  the  chief  involvement 
in  at  tlie  intcnial  iiK,  «-hcre  tlie  uterus  is  iK'rfuruleil.  In  the  mucous  mcniliruneiifthp 
[uuduf  a  fon-  cpitla-lial  nests  are  found  lying  between  normal  utemie  elanils  (nutural 
rize)  ^Kelly). 

The  causation  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  as  imdetormined,  with 
the  exception  of  one  factor,  as  is  the  trausation  of  cancer  elsewhere.  That 
one  factor  is  laceration  of  the  cervix  from  labor.'  This  is  an  extiviuely 
important  matter,  and,  in  addition  to  others,  Craig  ^  has  pointc<l  out 
that  among  the  victims  of  uterine  cancer  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
one  who  has  suffered  from  a  cervical  laceration  which  lias  bc<'n  early 
and  properly  repaired.     It  is  now  acccjucd  as  a  fact  among  observant 

II  liave  referml  already  tn  the  i>nsHibiliiy  of  the  malignant  degeneration  uf 
mvnmata, 

'  Daniel  II.  Craig,  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  July  S,  I'JflJ. 
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practitioners  that  laceration  of  the  cervix  is  a  common  cause  of  uterine 
cancer.  One  must  consider  also  the  age  of  the  patient — uterine  cancer 
is  rare  before  thirty-five  years,  and  is  most  common  between  forty  and 
fifty.     It  is  not  common  among  negroes. 

The  eui'Iy  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  are  elusive ;  the  late  symp- 
toms are  flagrant.  The  subject  has  greatly  agitated  the  profession 
of  recent  years,  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  has  been  started  in  this 


r  of  the  cervix  uteri  (H.  A. 


country,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  to  inform  the  public  and  the  profession 
of  the  need  of  treating  cancer  early.  The  result  is  that  we  are  some- 
what improving  our  operative  statistics. 

It  has  been  commonly  taught  that  hemorrhage  is  the  first  symptom 
r  of  the  ulenis.  This  is  not  true  always.  A  more  frequent 
symptom  is  a  thin,  clear,  waterj'  discharge,  followed  after  a  few  weeks 
by  persistent  and  increasing  leukorrhea.    Sometimes  pain  in  the  coccyx 
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is  the  first  symptom.  The  leukorrhea  is  due  to  a  coincident  endometritis 
and  to  the  discharge  from  the  cancer  itself.  At  first  innocent  in  appear- 
ance, it  gradually  becomes  foul  and  rankly  offensive.  Hence  much  of 
the  horror  and  disgust  with  which  the  disease  is  regarded. 

Hemorrhage  comes  from  the  base  of  the  cancer,  and  is  due  often  to 
some  slight  traumatism,  as  from  taking  a  vaginal  douche.  The  bleed- 
ing may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  menstruation.  It  usually  comes 
on  gradually,  a  little  at  a  time,  repeated  after  a  few  days  or  even  after 
months.  Then  it  becomes  a  persistent  ooze,  and  the  patient's  strength 
becomes  exhausted. 

Pain  is  quite  indefinite  in  frequency  and  character;  when  present, 
it  is  referred  to  the  coccyx,  perineum,  or  thighs.  A  spread  of  the  cancer 
may  involve  other  organs  and  cause  abdominal  pains  of  various  sorts. 

Sundry  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera  appear  late — disorders 
of  the  kidneys,  intestines,  rectum,  ureters,  and  bladder — as  the  disease 
invades  those  several  parts. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  inevitable  cachexia,  wasting,  debility,  de- 
pression, and  loss  of  appetite,  with  the  dyspepsia  and  constipation  which 
we  see  in  nearly  all  cases  of  cancer. 

The  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer  is  based  on  such  a  clinical  history  as 
I  have  described,  noting  especially  the  hemorrhage,  foul  discharge,  pain, 
and  late  cachexia;  and  on  the  physical  signs,  which  are  ascertained  by 
bimanual  examination  and  by  inspection  through  the  speculum.  In- 
spection and  palpation  of  the  cervix  are  easy,  but  sometimes  it  is 
important  to  excise  a  bit  of  suspicious  growth  in  order  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis  by  microscopic  examination.  Scrapings  are  of  little  value 
for  microscopic  purposes.  The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  is  more  difficult  than  is  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  cervix, 
and  may  be  impossible.  Says  Dudley:  ''  Frequently  recurring  glandu- 
lar, hjrperplastic  endometritis,  with  much  cystic  development  after 
repeated  curetage,  especially  if  associated  with  free  hemorrhage  and 
a  watery  discharge,  should  give  rise  to  grave  apprehension,  and  would 
justify  the  removal  of  the  uterus  on  suspicion."  In  advanced  cancer 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus  one  finds  that  organ  considerably  enlarged, 
hard,  nodular,  and  more  or  less  fixed,  with  edema  of  the  legs,  involve- 
ment of  the  glands  of  the  groin  and  abdomen,  and  evidence  of  such 
complicating  abdominal  disorders  as  I  have  described. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  must  be  distinguished  from  myoma,  sarcoma, 
retained  placental  tissue,  incomplete  abortion,  hypertrophy  of  the  cer- 
vix, endometritis,  syphilis,  chronic  metritis,  ichthyosis,  tuberculosis, 
laceration  of  the  cervix,  and  subinvolution  of  the  uterus. 

Treatment  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  palliative  or  radical,  and  radical 
treatment,  like  radical  treatment  of  stomach  cancer,  is  to  be  undertaken 
doubtfully  and  after  a  full  understanding  with  the  patient  or  her  friends. 
There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  early  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
and  many  cancers  of  the  cervix  may  be  removed  successfully  and  per- 
manently; but  we  can  never  promise  a  cure.  There  are  other  reasons, 
however,  for  advising  operation:  there  is  always  the  chance  of  cure; 
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there  is  a  fair  assurance  of  relief  from  sufTering,  and  the  abolishment  o( 
the  foul  disrharge,  with  the  possibility  of  prolonging  life.     Moreo\-er, 
a  sense  of  having  something  done  b  a  great  stimulus  to  many  patienta- 
Above  all  things,  it  is  the  duty  of  ever>-  practitioner  to  preach  the  gospd 
that  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  not  always  an  incurable  disease,  especinJI^ 
when  treated  early. 

Palliative  operations  on  the  uterus  are  undertaken  to  relieve  puK^ 
and  check  the  foul  discharge  for  a  time  at  least.  The  best  palliativ^^ 
measures  are  a  thorough  curcting  and  cauterization  with  the  Paquclic^- 
cauten,-. 

There  are  two  important  radical  operations  for  uterine  cancers" 
vaginal   hysterectomy   an<l   abtlominal   hysterectomy.     The   old-time 
high  anijjutatioH  of  the  cervix  is  not  a  radical  operation. 


Kig.  l!ll. — Vaginal  liyBtercctomy — step  1  (adapted  from  Ducilpjr). 

Vaginal  Hifntercctom;/. — This  operation  has  long  been  popular  and 
has  a  relatively  low  mortality.  It  never  insures  a  cure,  even  when  per- 
fonned  early  in  the  disease,  but  the  statistics  of  many  operators  show 
that  it  (Iocs  sometimes  cure.  These  statistics  are  so  variable  that  they 
are  hiiriUy  worth  quoting.  They  show  us  that  from  10  to  60  per  cent, 
of  all  rases  are  well  three  years  after  the  operation. 

In  the  detail  of  the  teehnic  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  two  methods  are 
advocateil^ — hemostasia  by  forcipressurc  (clamping  the  broad  liganienta 
and  leaving  the  clamps  in  place)  and  henioslasis  by  hgature.  I  advocate 
the  latter,  as  il  la  cleaner,  is  better  surgery,  and  causes  far  less  pain  to  the 
patient  after  her  recovery  from  ether.     The  steps  of  the  operation  aie 
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well  illustrated  by  the  diagrams,  and  briefly  are  as  follows.     With  the 
patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  with  a  strong  light  and  plenty  of 


Fig.  193.— Vaginal  hysterectomy— step  3. 

assistance,  the  surgeon  holds  widely  retracted  the  vaginal  outlet.     He 
eeizes  the  cervix,  after  having  cureted  and  cauterized  obvious  protruding 
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Fie.  IM.— Vaciniil  liyslcn>i<r.my     -t.-ii  .1    lulapttil  from  Duillry). 
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disewe,  stitches  up  firmly  the  os,  to  prevent  fouling  of  the  wound  by 
(lischuges,  and  with  flat  vulsellum  forceps  draws  the  cervix  to  the 
\Tin.  With  scissors  or  knife  he  then  incises  the  vaginal  mucosa  about 
tk  cervix  and  strips  it  back  thoroughly  on  all  sides  for  an  inch  or  more, 
when  the  uteroperitoneal  reflection  will  be  recognized  by  the  loose 
ehiricter  of  the  tissues,  and  by  the  fact  that  under  the  finger  the  loose 
ieeae  slips  over  the  peritoneum.  The  stripping  back  should  be  done 
with  the  finger.  The  operator  then  seizes  with  forceps  the  postperi- 
toneil  fold,  which  has  been  stripped  loose  from  the  rectum,  and  nicks 
tirau^  into  Douglas'  fossa.     He  enlarges  this  opening  by  tearing  with 


Fig,  196,— Vaginal  hysterectomy— step  6  (adapted  from  Dudley), 


the  fingers.  Then  he  opens  anteriorly  between  the  cervix  and  bladder 
in  the  same  fashion, 

\\'ith  wide  openings  before  and  behind  the  uterus  the  surgeon  is  now 
ready  to  control  the  blood-supply.  In  suitable  cases  this  may  be  done 
readily  by  passing  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  up  through  the  poster- 
ior opening  and  hooking  down  first  the  left  and  then  the  right  broad 
ligament.  Secure  the  ligaments  with  stout  silk  sutures,  embracing  first 
the  ovarian  artery,  then  the  uterine  arterj',  and  then,  behind  these 
ligatures,  the  broad  ligament  itself  en  masse. 

Having  secured  the  vessels,  cut  away  the  broad  ligament  close  to  the 
uterus.     Some  surgeons,  after  cutting  away  the  left  broad  ligament 
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drag  down  the  fundus  through  the  left  opening,  and  thus  put  the  right 
broad  ligament  on  the  stretch,  when  it  may  readily  be  secured  and  cut 
away  with  the  parts  practically  outside  of  the  vulva. 

The  uterus  having  been  removed  in  this  fashion,  stitch  up  the  peri- 
toneum, bringing  together  the  divided  round  ligament  and  broad  liga- 
ment stumps,  and  then  sew  up  the  rent  in  the  vagina.  Drainage  may 
be  supplied  by  passing  a  gauze  wick  into  the  subperitoneal  apace  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  vaginal  vault.  These  manipulations  are  facili- 
tated by  having  the  patient  in  a  modified  Trendelenburg  position. 


Fig.  197.-  A'aginal  hysterecti 


(adapted  from  Dudley). 


There  are  certain  dangers,  difficulties,  and  complications  in  vagina 
hysterectomy.  The  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  in  the  face  o 
involvement  of  the  para-uterine  structures — when  the  uterus  is  in  an; 
degree  fixed,  when  (he  broad  ligaments  are  thickened,  when  the  tube 
and  ovaries  are  diseased,  and  when  the  lymphatic  connections  and  gland 
are  involved.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to  avoid  injuring  th' 
ureters ;  they  have  often  been  cut  by  experienced  operators  even.  Th«; 
may  be  avoided  by  introducing  cathetere  into  them,  and  by  clingin, 
closely  to  the  cervix  in  making  the  dissection. 

We  are  as  yet  Ear  from  being  able  to  remove  the  uterus  through  th 
vagina  with  such  ease  and  clearness  of  vision,  looking  to  lymphati 
involvements,  as  in  removing  the  breast  and  its  associated  lymph-nodes 
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The  presence  of  the  ureters,  lying  within  one-half  inch  of  the  cervix, 
renders  almost  impossible  a  wide  and  sure  dissection  by  the  vaginal 
route.  In  spite  of  these  facts  the  vaginal  route  will  always  be  a  favorite 
route  with  operators,  because  in  early  cases  the  dissection  is  easy,  the 
operative  mortality  low,  the  immediate  results  brilliant,  convalescence 
short,  discomfort  slight,  and  recurrence  reasonably  infrequent. 

Abdominal  Hysterectomy  for  Cancer. — This  operation  is  shown  by 
statistics  to  be  more  fatal  than  vaginal  hysterectomy,  but  such  statistics 
are  misleading,  because  abdominal  hysterectomy  is  extremely  difficult 
or  impossible  in  the  case  of  fat  women,  whose  thick  abdominal  walls 
and  densely  packed  pelves  render  manipulations  difficult  or  impossible. 


Fig,  198.— Vaginal  hysterectomy— ftep  8  (adapted  from  Dudley). 

Moreover,  abdominal  hysterectomy  is  commonly  practised  in  the  more 
advanced  and  complicated  cases. 

The  development  of  abdominal  hysterectomy  for  cancer  of  the  uterus 
has  been  stimulated  lately,  in  this  countrj'  especially,  by  the  researches, 
practice,  and  preaching  of  John  A.  Sampson,'  but  his  extremely  inter- 
esting and  radical  operation  has  not  yet  found  entire  favor  with  the 
profession,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  following  his  tcchnic  without 
a  resulting  high  mortality.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  more 
frequent  resort  to  a  modified,  but  still  radical,  abdominal  hysterectomy 
for  cancer  of  the  uterus  will  result  in  improving  our  statistics. 

'  John  A.  Sampmn,  Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc,  October  29,  1904;  ibid.,  May  20, 
190S. 
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The  Operation. — With  the  patieut  well  elevated  in  Trendelenburg's 
position  and  the  intestines  carefully  isolated  (the  maneuver  of  stitching 
the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  posterior  pelvic  brim  gives  a  particularly 
clear  and  free  field),  the  uterus  b  removed  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  I 
stated  in  describing  panhysterectomy  for  mj'onia — the  vaginal  vault 
having  previously  been  opened  from  below,  if  you  choose.  The  broad 
Hgaments  may  then  be  extensively  dissected;  the  retroperitoneal  space 
laid  open  by  splitting  the  broad  ligaments;  the  ureters,  iliac  vessels,  and 
lymphatics  exposed,  and  all  suspicious  tissue  removed  by  careful  knife 


Mill* 

'J 


Fig.  IBS. — Abdominal  hyaterectomy  for  cantor.  The  uterus  (F)  belag  puHec 
far  to  the  right,  the  uterine  artery  is  tied  and  diBNecled  anay  from  (he  ureter  (I'r 
with  a  mass  of  pelvic  cellular  tissue.  P  is  a  poatcrinr  layer  of  peritoneum:  B,  tlii 
bladder;  C,  the  cervix;  V,  the  vagina  (Kelly,  after  J.  G.  f'larkl. 

and  gauze  dissection.'  It  will  not  do  to  remove  too  thoroughly  all  th< 
tissues  about  the  ureters,  because  such  removal  results  in  cutting  off  thei 
blood-supply,  and  in  consequent  necrosis  of  the  ureters.  In  case  o 
the  ureters  b^ing  involved  in  the  growth  or  necessarily  denuded,  thei 
must  be  resected  and  implanted  into  the  bladder. 

The  simpler  abdominal  hysterectomy  may  he  no  more  effective  fo. 
a  cure   than  is  vaginal  hysterectomy;  but  abdominal  hysterectom; 

n  by  studying  Sampson' 
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does  permit  a  more  cartful  exploration  of  the  field.  Whether  or  not 
the  extensive  dissections  I  have  last  indicated  shall  prove  of  permanent 
u&efulueiis  remains  to  be  demonstrated  through  time  and  experience. 

The  after-treatment  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  after-treatment 
of  cases  of  VKginal  hysterectomy,  differs  in  no  essential  from  that  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  myoma.' 


Fig,  200. — Pa nhyst erect i>mj[  for 

a;  mass.    Showing  the  extensive  rt 

\  by  tlie  abiioniinal  method  (}  unturul 


■)  (Kdly). 


and  the  broad  ligamenja 


Therearesundrj-other  diseases  and  tumors  of  the  uterus,  more  or  less 
rare  and  more  or  less  unimporiant,  T\Jiirh  it  behooves  us  to  mention  in 
I  passing. 

Endothelioma 

Endothelioma  is  a  malipTiant  tumor  rising  from  the  endothelium  of 

the  ves.scls  or  serous  stn'faces  and  closely  resembling  cancer.     It  is  found 

II  the  fundu.s  of  Ihc  uterus  as  well  as  in  the  cervix,  and  may  extend  to 

L  neighboring  organs.     The  course,  symptoms,  and  treatment  are  similar 

I  to  those  of  cancer. 

Sarcoma 
Sarcoma  is  rare  in  the  uterus;  it  may  develop  in  youth,  in  nLaturity, 
[  or  in  old  age.     Three  forms  are  described:  (1)  Fibi-osarcoma;  (2)  diffuse 
I' sarcoma;  (3)  racemose,  grape-like  sarcoma. 

Fibrosarcoma  resembles  myoma  in  its  location,  though  it  is  encapsu- 
I  lat«d  rarely,  Diflfuae  sarcoma  may  occur  anjirheie  in  the  uterus,  and 
is  wont  to  invade  the  whole  organ.  Racemose  is  veiy  rare;  it  generally 
8tart«  in  the  cervix,  and  forms  cyst-like  mfl-fses  resembling  hydatids. 
It  has  been  foimd  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
i^  extremely  malignant. 


kp.  864. 
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Sarcomatous  degeneration   of  a  myoma  may  occur   (spindle-ccD 
sarcoma).     One  suspects  it  when  hemorrhage  from  myoma  increaws; 
when  the  tumor  grows  after  the  menopause;  when  the  growth  returns 
after  removal;  when  ascites  develops  suddenly;  w^hen  cachexia  appeals 
rapidly.     The  symptoms  of  the  various  forms  of  sarcoma  are  in  no  way 
peculiar.      Some  of  the  sarcomata  grow  slowly;    some  are  extremely 
malignant.      Spindle-cell  sarcoma,  for  instance,  may  not  destroy  lile 
for  many  years;  on  the  other  hand,  the  diffuse,  small,  round-cell  .sarcona^ 
is  more  malignant  than  is  cancer.     All  the  forms  suggest  cancer,  sj-m 
tomatically,  but  metastases  are  more  numerous  and  more  distant  oft 
than  is  the  case  with  cancer,  for  the  emboli  of  sarcoma  travel  by  tl^ 
veins,  while  cancer  progresses  through  the  lymphatics. 

The  treatment  of  sarcoma  is  the  same  as  that  of  cancer.  Indeed. 
rarely  happens  that  the  two  are  distinguished  from  each  other  befoi 
operation. 

DECmUOMA  Malignum 

Deciduoma  malignum    (choriodeciduoma)    is  an   excessively  fatal 
tumor  resembling  sarcoma.     It  is  often  preceded  by  hydatidiform  mole, 
and  occurs  commonly  between  the  ages  of  tw-enty  and  forty.     It  was 
described  so  lately  as  1889  only.^ 

The  growth  is  unique,  the  essential  element  being  a  large  giant-ceD 
embedded  in  sarcoma-like  substance.     But  the  tumor  is  epithelial. 

The  growth  appears  as  more  or  less  circumscribed,  dirty  reddish 
brown,  and  friable,  with  frequent  early  metastases. 

The  symptoms  suggest  cancer,  but  the  most  characteristic  8\inptom 
is  a  profuse  hemorrhage  occurring  after  labor  or  abortion.  There  is  an 
abundant  foul,  watery  or  bloody  discharge,  often  containing  hydatid- 
like  moles.  There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  constitutional  disturbances 
which  we  associate  with  malignant  disease. 

On  examination  one  finds  an  enlarged  uterus,  movable  or  fixed, 
smooth  or  nodular.  Often  the  uterine  cavity  will  admit  the  finger, 
which  detects  masses  of  soft  tissue  and  clots.  One  settles  the  diagnoms 
by  the  microscope. 

Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  all  patients  affected  with  choriodeciduoma 
die  within  six  months. 

The  only  possibility  of  cure  rests  in  prompt  hysterectomy. 

In  this  cha])ter  I  have  sketched  in  brief  outline  the  common  sur- 
gical diseases  and  injuries  of  the  utenis.  I  have  given  such  a  picture  as 
is  familiar  to  the  general  surgeon — a  picture  which  may  help  to  guide 
the  studies  of  the  undergraduate  and  the  practice  of  the  ph^'^ician. 
The  numerous  comprehensive  text -books  and  systems  of  gynecology 
are  essential  to  a  wide  understanding  of  these  matters. 

*  Sanger,  A  System  of  Gynecology,  Playfair. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES  AND  OVARIES 

Disease  of  the  uterus  is  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  tubes 
and  ovaries,  as  I  stated  in  the  last  chapter.  This  association  is  notably 
true  when  inflammations  of  the  organs  are  concerned,  but  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  any  disease  of  the  uterus  may  be  found  associated  with 
some  disease  of  its  adnexa,  even  though  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the 
adnexa  be  something  quite  other  than  what  is  found  in  the  uterus.  Thus 
uterine  myomata  may  coexist  with  ovarian  cysts,  and  solid  tumors  of 
the  ovary  may  be  associated  with  uterine  displacement  and  endome- 
tritis.    Cause  and  effect  are  often  sufficiently  obvious. 

We  shall  consider  inflammations  of  the  adnexa  and  structures 
surrounding  the  uterus,  solid  tumors  and  cysts  of  the  adnexa,  and  ex- 
tra-uterine pregnancy. 

SALPINGITIS 

Salpingitis^  is  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  anatomy  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  is  interesting,  and  their  development  especially  is 
interesting.  They  are  formed  by  that  part  of  Miiller's  ducts  above 
the  round  ligaments.  The  uterus  and  vagina  are  formed  from  that  pai*t 
of  the  ducts  below  the  round  ligaments,  together  with  the  Wolffian 
ducts.  The  various  uterine  stioictures,  mucosa,  muscularis,  and  peri- 
toneum are  continued  to  the  tubes,  so  that  we  have  an  endosalpinx, 
a  myosalpinx,  and  a  perisalpinx.  The  tubes  spring  from  the  horns  of 
the  uterus,  and  lie  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  broad  ligaments,  being 
from  3  to  5  inches  long.  Their  length  is  divided  into  an  isthmus,  an 
ampulla,  and  a  fimbriated  extremity. 

The  causation  of  salpingitis  has  been  already  sketched  in  our  last 
chapter,  when  we  described  inflammations  of  the  uterus.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  tubes  involved  in  inflammation  are  infected  from 
below%  and  the  causes  are  the  common  causes  of  metritis — abortion, 
labor,  instrumentation,  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  tuberculosis.  The  writers 
discuss  other  causes  also,  among  which  appendicitis  is  important,  and 
the  acute  exanthemata,  various  constitutional  disorders,  and  the  spread- 
ing of  infection  from  other  organs.  Trauma — from  a  fall — cannot  cause 
a  salpingitis,  though  it  may  aggravate  an  already  existing  salpingitis. 

There  are  various  terms  used  by  writers,  and  Dudley  gives  the  fol- 
lowing classification: 

"  1.  Catarrhal  salpingitis — salpingitis  serosa. 

"  2.  Purulent  salpingitis — salpingitis  purulenta. 

1  Salpinx,  a  tube. 
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"  Catarrhal  salpingitis  may  result  in  sactosalpinx  serosa — hydro- 
salpinx. 

*'  Purulent  salpingitis  may  result  in  sactosalpinx  purulenta — 
pyosalpinx. 

*'  If  sactosalpinx  is  complicated  by  hemorrhage  into  the  tube,  it  is 
called  sactosalpinx  haemorrhagica,  or  hematosalpinx;  this  is  more  com- 
mon in  serous  than  in  purulent  infections.''  Then  there  is  tuberculous 
salpingitis. 

The  pathology  of  these  various  conditions  is  similar  often,  and  the 
conditions  themselves  frequently  are  impossible  to  differentiate  clinic- 
ally. The  infecting  medium  usually  reaches  the  tube  through  the  canal 
of  the  uterus,  though  tuberculosis  may  be  implanted  from  above  or  by 
the  blood-stream.  The  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation  take  place 
after  infection  has  occurred — such  phenomena  as  are  seen  in  metritis; 
but  the  results  are  different,  because  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  there  is 
usually  fair  drainage,  while  in  the  case  of  the  tube  the  isthmus  frequently 
becomes  choked  or  closed  completely.  The  fimbriated  end  of  the  in- 
flamed tube  may  remain  open,  but  generally  it  becomes  closed  also. 
When  the  fimbriated  end  remains  open,  tubal  secretions  flow  out  and 
infect  the  neighboring  peritoneum  and  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
ovary;  so  that  if  there  be  present  a  freshly  ruptured  Graafian  follicle, 
ovaritis  may  result.  Again,  infection  may  penetrate  the  wall  of  the 
tube,  even  when  the  fimbriated  end  is  closed.  In  this  case  a  perisal- 
pingitis may  arise  with  involvement  of  all  the  pelvic  \ascera.  A  Fal- 
lopian tube  highly  inflamed  is  somewhat  analogous  to  an  inflamed 
appendix,  and  acute  salpingitis  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  acute  ap- 
pendicitis— not  so  deadly,  however,  because  the  tube  is  a  stronger  organ 
than  the  appendix,  its  infections  are  less  virulent,  as  a  rule,  and  walling- 
off  processes  are  more  certain.  In  advanced  salpingitis,  however,  w€ 
do  get  tubal  perforation,  peritonitis  more  or  less  extensive,  adhesions, 
multiple  pus-cavities,  and,  frequently,  a  thick,  matted,  angrj-  mass  oi 
viscera,  packing  tightly  the  pelvis,  apparently  impossible  of  unravel- 
ment. 

This  condition  of  inflammatory  involvement  of  the  pelvic  contents 
was  commonly  called  peine  cellulitis^  for  it  was  thought  that  the  in- 
flammation centered  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  about  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  and  in  the  broad  ligaments  and  para-uterine  structures,  and  thai 
the  tube,  when  involved,  was  involved  secondarily.  Doubtless  th( 
term  pelvic  cellulitis  is  proper  enough  under  certain  conditions,  but  mosl 
pathologists  now  agree  that  extensive  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  viscen 
is  commonly  secondary'  to  tubal  inflammation.  Pelvic  cellulitis  lead 
ing  to  salpingitis  even  does  occur  sometimes,  through  direct  transmissioi 
of  infection  from  the  uterus,  by  means  of  lymphatic  and  venous  channels 
When  this  happens,  there  results,  first,  a  perimetritis  with  inflammatioi 
extending  into  the  adjacent  viscera  until  eventually  there  is  produced  j 
condition  similar  to  that  which  originates  in  a  salpingitis.  Clinically 
however,  one  may  often  make  this  distinction,  that  whereas  an  extensive 
inflammation  originating  in  the  tube  centei-s  there,  is  there  most  destruct 
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ive,  and  spreads  from  that  focus,  a  pelvic  cellulitis,  on  the  other  hand, 
originating  in  the  uterus,  involves  that  organ  primarily,  submits  it  to 
more  or  less  destructive  processes,  causes  para-uterine  inflammation 
and  abscess  formation,  and  involves  the  tubes  secondarily  only.  This 
distinction  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  prognosis  and  upon 
treatment,  for  a  primary  salpingitis  calls  for  treatment  of  the  tubes 


Fig.  201— Malting  of  tli 


.Ipingitia. 


directly,  while  a  pelvic  cellulitis  may  necessitate  more  particularly  the 
treatment  of  the  uterus  and  the  deep  pelvic  tissues.  In  the  one  case  it 
may  be  proper  to  operate  upon  the  tubes  through  abdominal  section. 
In  the  other  case  it  may  be  essential  to  drain  a  pelvic  abscess  through 
vaginal  section.  But  bear  in  mind  always  that  the  two  varieties  of 
inflammation  may  eventuate  in  producing  similar  appearances  and  may 
necesffltate  similar  methods  of  treatment. 
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Hitherto  v,■(^  have  been  considering  the  more  virulent  forms  of  in- 
flamniation.  There  are  the  milder  formg,  eatarrhal  salpingitis,  resultinf 
in  hydrosalpinx  and  rarely  in  hematosalpinx.  In  these  milder  formt 
the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the  tube. 

The  tube  and  ovary  may  be  involved  simultaneously  in  disease 
For  instance,  we  see  the  conditions  known  as  tubo-oi-arian  cyst  ant 
tubo-crarian  ahscexa.  Such  conditions  are  brought  about  through  thi 
formation  of  inflammatory  adiicsioiis  between  the  tubes  and  ovaries 
a  resulting  sinus  formation  from  on<^  organ  to  the  other,  and  the  partici 
pation  of  each  in  the  disease  of  the  other.  As  a  rule,  inflammation  o 
the  ovaries  is  se(-onilar\'  to  inflammation  of  the  tubes;  but  ovaritis  ma; 
occur  in<lepcndently  of  salpingitis,  through  infection,  by  means  of  th< 


Fig.  202.-Tuho-ovariiin  cyst.  Tlip  tiibf  oliovp  emln  in  a  bulbous  pxtrpmit 
fuHetl  with  t  lie  ovary,  wit  li  only  a  slight  sulcus  bpiw pen  them.  The  ovarian  ligampi 
18  nhon-n  below,  leading  out  to  the  cyatic  ovary  (path.  No.  665.,  natural  size)  ( H.  .■ 
Kelly). 

lymph-  and  blood-channols  from  the  uterus  or  from  other  organ 
among  which  organs  the  inflamed  ap]»endix  is  the  moat  common  soun 
of  infection.  'l"hc  exciting  organisms  in  the  case  of  ovaritis  arc  tl 
gonococcus.  the  colon  bacillus,  the  staphylo<'Occus,  the  streptococcus,  tl 
pneumococcus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
true  primary  ovaritis  is  extremely  rare. 

Symptoms  of  Salpingitis. — It  is  often  imiKissible  to  distingiii-- 
the  symptoms  of  salpingitis  from  those  of  ovaritis,  especially  when  11 
ovaritis  is  a  consequence  of  the  salpingitis.  Ovaritis  due  to  oth 
causes  frequonlly  may  he  distingui.shed.  However,  whether  or  not  tl 
inflammation  iinoh-e  the  ovary,  you  will  find  the  sufferer  from  salpingit 
complaining  of  pain,  dull  or  buniing.  constant  or  remitting,  and 
localixcii  tenderness.     Tlu're  may  or  may  not  be  recurring  rises  of  tei 
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pcrature,  for  that  depends  largely  on  the  involvement  of  the  pcri- 
toueum.  Except  for  the  fatt  that  the  focus  of  infection  is  in  the  pelvis, 
the  symptoms  suggest  strongly  those  of  appendicitis.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  sharply  an  acute  salpingitis  from  a 
chronic  salpingitis,  since  the  two  constantly  run  into  each  other.  A 
chronic  salpingitis  may  become  acute  at  any  time,  just  as  an  acute 
salpingitis  may  become  chronic,  and  in  most  cases  one  looks  for  some 
sj-mptonia  of  involvement  of  the  uterus,  such  as  I  described  in  Chapter  X. 


Fig.  203.— Tuberculous  iaipingitis.  Tlie  rijriif  tube  and  ovary  divided,  allowing 
the  extent  of  tlie  disease  in  the  ovary  and  in  tiie  numerous  cross-sec tione  of  the 
tube.  F.U  is  tlic  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  M  a  myoma  attached  to  it.  Between 
the  uterus  and  the  myoma  is  seen  a  portion  of  a  larf;c  sac  of  an  ency.iled  peritonitis. 
The  left  tube  is  dislendeil,  convolute,  and  covered  with  tubercles;  the  fimbriated  end 
is  BwoUen  and  exhibits  numerous  tubercles.    This  ie  preeminently  ft  case  for  extir- 

Bilion  of  tubes,  ovaries,  and  uterus.     (Case  of  Dr.  (.'.  Cone,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp. 
ull.,  May,  1897,  j  natural  eixe.—Culltn.) 

On  physical  examination,  which  should  be  made  bimanually,  great 
varieties  of  conditions  are  found.  The  finger  should  explore  both  the 
vagina  and  the  rectum,  when  one  may  discover  all  sorts  of  pelvic  masses, 
from  a  merely  thickened  tube  and  broad  ligament  to  a  fixed  and  enlarged 
ut«ru3,  a  collection  of  exudate  filling  the  pelvis,  fluctuating  areas,  and 
hard,  porky,  or  brawny  tumors.  Often  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate 
the  component  parts  of  this  collection,  or  again  one  may  distinguish 
satisfactorily  the  uterus  from  the  tube,  and  the  tube  from  the  ovarj-, 
aod  may  map  out  collections  of  pus. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  salpingitis  is  founded  upon  such  a  his- 
tory', symptoms,  and  physical  signs  as  I  have  <lescribcd — commonly 
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there  is  an  old  gonorrhea,  made  evident  perhaps  by  the  continuance  of 
a  chronically  enlarged  vulvovaginal  gland ;  there  is  the  stoiy  of  lon^ 
continued  uterine  discharges,  sterility,  dysmenorrhea,  a  sense  of  weigii^ 
bearing  down,  tenderness,  failing  health,  and  invalidism.  Such  i 
composite  picture  may  have  been  put  together  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  and  may  have  been  associated  with  previously  acute  qrmptoni 
suggesting  appendicitis.  In  the  acute  cases  one  frequently  learns  of  i 
rec(*nt  abortion  or  labor.     Or  the  story  may  run  over  weeks  or  montbif 

in  which  case  one  is  apt  to  suspect 
rather  a  gonorrheal  infection.    .AH 
forms  of  infection  may  involve  il 
the  pelvic  organs,  and  may  result 
in  similar  pathologic  appearances; 
but  the  puerperal  infections,  thouj^ 
frequently    chronic,   may    run  an 
acute  and  fatal  course  even,  while 
the  gonorrheal  affections  arc  those 
usually  followed  by  chronic  disease. 
A\'hen  all  is  said,  however,  the  sur- 
geon frequently  is  surprised  on  oper- 
a  ting  to  see  very  extensive  struc- 
tural changes  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  trifling  symptoms. 

Tuberculous  salpingitis  is  not 
always  distinguishable  from  the 
forms  I  have  described.  Between 
6  and  8  per  cent,  of  all  tubal  infec- 
tious are  tuberculous.  The  involve- 
ment of  the  tubes  may  be  primary 
or  secondary,  and  is  often  a  part 
of  a  general  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
Tuberculous  salpingitis  also  may  be 
chronic  or  acute.  When  it  is  acute, 
the  secretions  escape  usually  through 
the  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube, 
which  is  open  frequently  in  acute 

Fig.  204  -The  T-tube  ^^"^^®'  .  ^^^^^^  salpingitis  is  con- 

fined  within  a  closed  tube. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  salpingitis  is  almost  impossible  of  differ- 
entiation clinically  from  other  forms  of  salpingitis,  though  in  typical 
cases  of  chronic  tuberculous  salpingitis  one  finds  loss  of  weight,  a  hectic 
tein{>erature,  a  rapid  pulse,  frequent  amenorrhea,  an  ab<lomen  little  if 
at  all  sensitive  to  pressure,  sometimes  ascites;  and  one  looks  for  a  histoiy 
of  tuberculosis  and  the  involvement  of  other  abdominal  organs. 

The  treatment  of  all  those  pelvic  infections  is  divided  into  medical 
and  operative  treatment.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  former  further  than 
to  say  that  it  consists  in  improved  hygiene,  an  out-of-doors  life,  rest, 
careful   feeding,  tonics,  ichthyol  sup|X)sitories  (an  extremely  useful 
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measure),  hot  packs,  hot  douches,  tampons,  and,  in  the  hands  of  some 
physicians,  pelvic  massage. 

The  operative  treatment  of  acute  salpingitis  presents  questions  for 
careful  judgment.  The  answer  to  the  question,  when  to  operate,  is  not 
so  easy  as  we  found  it  in  the  case  of  acute  appendicitis.  We  can  lay 
down  no  rule  that  an  inflamed  tube  should  be  removed  at  once,  as  we 
should  say  of  an  acutely  inflamed  appendix.  An  acutely  inflamed  tube 
rarely  threatens  life  immediately.  The  inflammatory  process  is  relatively 
slow,  and  the  formation  of  protecting  adhesions  is  almost  certain.  In 
a  great  majority  of  these  cases  rest,  douching,  and  cold  applications  will 
relieve  the  symptoms  and  localize  the  process,  so  that  a  delayed  oper- 
ation, if  any,  may  be  anticipated.  Rarely  one  sees  fulminating  peri- 
tonitis from  an  acutely  inflamed  tube. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  subsidence  of  acute  symptoms  and  with 
the  establishment  of  a  chronic  salpingitis  one  finds  often  that  non-opera- 
tive treatment  fails  to  cure. 

Operative  treatment  of  salpingitis  is  undertaken  by  two  routes — the 
vaginal  and  the  abdominal;  and  the  old  discussion  as  to  choice  still  waxes 
and  wanes.  Without  entering  into  the  controversy  I  prefer  to  state  that 
my  o\ni  practice  is  to  approach  the  disease  through  the  vagina  when 
pus-sacs  are  to  be  drained — especially  pus-sacs  which  present  in  the 
vagina.  The  operation  is  not  difficult.  With  the  patient  in  the  lith- 
otomy position  and  the  vaginal  canal  widely  exposed,  the  surgeon  incises 
Douglas's  pouch  behind  the  cervix,  where  pus  usually  collects;  intro- 
duces his  finger,  explores  the  cavity,  evacuates  the  pus,  and  drains  with  a 
T-shaped  rubber  tube.  This  operation  takes  no  account  of  the  more 
radical  procedures  sometimes  advocated — the  breaking  up  of  adhesions, 
the  opening  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  the  search  for  and  the 
bringing  down  and  packing  of  isolated,  distended  tubes,  and  the  re- 
moval of  organs.  In  any  vaginal  operation  for  drainage  the  surgeon 
should  avoid  injuring  the  ureters. 

Effective  drainage  is  established  by  the  operation  I  have  described, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  subsidence  of  inflammation  follows,  with  reason- 
ably prompt  healing.  The  cavity  should  be  washed  out  daily,  and 
should  be  kept  open  with  a  gauze  drain  after  the  first  week — so  long  as 
the  discharge  continues.  Inflamed  tubes  and  ovaries  are  not  removed 
by  these  measures,  but  it  is  astonishing  often  to  observe  in  how  short  a 
time  exudates  and  masses  will  disappear,  until  the  pelvis  is  returned  to  a 
nearly  normal  condition.  Later,  if  distorted  and  crippled  organs  remain, 
the  surgeon  may  think  it  wise  to  open  the  belly  from  above  and  deal  with 
those  organs  by  the  abdominal  route.  Often  at  such  a  secondar}^  opera- 
tion he  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  remaining  structural  changes  ex- 
tremely slight. 

Abdominal  section  for  pelvic  inflammation  was  an  extremely  popular 
procedure  a  few  years  ago.  We  now  employ  it  more  intelligently  and  in 
selected  cases — in  cases  of  chronic  salpingitis,  rather,  of  long  standing, 
and  indolent  inflammations;  of  extensive  involvement  of  organs,  with 
their  matting,  crippling,  and  disorganization.    The  operation  may  be 
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easy,  or  long,  difRcu)!,  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  i-imple  matter  to  remon 
an  isolated,  thickened,  funrtionless  tube.  It  is  far  from  simple  to  cina 
up  and  set  riftht  a  pelvis  filled  with  densely  matt«d  masses  of  viscen. 
For  tho  sake  of  cleamc^  I  shall  describe  an  easy  operation — the  remoril 
of  an  inflamed  tube,  without  complirations.  I  shall  then  descnbei 
diffu-ult  operation. 

Simple  Solpingectoniy. — Trendelenburg's  position  is  essential  to  rooi- 
forfable  work  in  the  pelvis.  The  Falkipian  tube  must  not  be  ruugMy 
isolated  and  removed,  as  is  frequently  done  by  ine.xperiented  sur;g<-ciib. 
After  can^fully  packing  bock  tho  intestines  seize  the  fundus  of  theutenii 
with  vulsellum  forceps  and  bring  it  up  into  the  wound,  which  shouldhe 
large  enough  to  admit  of  comfortable  manipulations.  Separate  light 
adhesions  by  gauze  sponging,  taking  pains  not  to  damage  intestine:'  ur 
to  rupture  a  distcndeil  tube.     Tie  olf  with  catgut  the  infimdibulopcUic 
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ligament  between  the  ovary  and  the  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Then  ligate  a 
small  sf<-tion  of  the  broad  ligament  where  it  joins  the  uterus,  close 
below,  but  not  including  the  tube.  'Hiese  two  ligatures  control  the  blood- 
supply,  N&Kt  .wize  the  tul)e  am!  ovan,-  and  excise  them  with  scissois, 
Exci.-^'  the  whole  tube,  ilixKfrlint/  il  mil  from  the  fumhis  of  the  vtervs,  and 
close  the  uterine  wound  with  catgut  m  itches.  Do  not  tic  oft  the  tube  and 
leave  a  stump.'     Such  a  slump  may  be  a  focus  for  future  trouble.     We 

I  Tlir  nur^^n  stiouUI  haw  in  mind  possihlp  future  prcfcnsnciofi.  In  this  too- 
ni-i-tiiin  M.  ^turiT  uritcH  in  a  pcrMiniil  <'(imnuinii-ution:  "  I  oftro  cut  the  tube  off  an 
int'h  frilm  the  uterus  and  BtitcK  llii'  [XTitoncnni  to  the  cnilothelium,  in  those  casM 
in  whieh  a  MiliKfiiui'nt  prrpniancy  in  dcsirtii.  Siimrtime*  these  patients  eonreivv 
Liter,      tf  the  tuiN-  in  tliickcniHl  nil  the  way,  1  i>\ri!<('  n  wedfce-nliaped  pirei'  out  of 
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now  have  to  close  the  rent  in  the  broad  ligament.  I  usually  sew  it  up 
with  a  buttonhole  catgut  stitch.  Dudley  sews  it  up  by  a  shortening 
method,  first  converting  the  rent  into  a  V-shape  and  approximating 
the  distal  to  the  proximal  end.  Either  method  is  good,  but  Dudley's 
method  doubtless  furnishes  the  better  support  to  the  utei*us. 

If  the  tube  and  ovary  have  been  removed  in  this  manner  w-ithout 
encountering  complications  and  without  soiling  the  peritoneum,  the 
abdomen  may  then  be  closed,  and  a  perfect  convalescence  expected. 

Complications. — A  discussion  of  the  varying  complications  and 
difficult  situations  which  may  arise  in  clearing  up  a  pelvis  thoroughly 
infected  and  containing  matted  masses  of  viscera  would  involve  us  in 
many  words.  I  shall  indicate  merely  procedures  to  be  followed,  while 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  intricate  conditions  I  have  already 
described.  The  presence  or  absence  of  pus  is  the  leading  question  to  be 
considered;  next,  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  adhesions.  Moreover, 
the  pus  may  be  sterile  or  infectious,  and  adhesions  may  be  slight,  or 
they  may  implicate  the  entire  thiclcness  of  a  viscus.  If  extensive 
parametric  abscess  be  associated  with  pyosalpinx,  whether  or  not  the 
two  communicate,  it  is  best  first  to  drain  the  abscess  from  below,  as  I 
stated  when  treating  of  vaginal  section,  though  many  competent  sur- 
geons advise  and  practise  completing  the  operation  and  removing  the 
tube  through  the  vagina.  Without  entering  into  this  controversy  I 
must  record  my  objection  to  the  vaginal  operation.  It  is  impossible 
by  the  vaginal  route  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  densely  adherent  or 
possibly  torn  intestines  or  with  a  diseased  appendix. 

With  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  and  with  the  viscera 
carefully  walled  off  so  far  as  possible,  one  proceeds  to  the  abdominal 
operation  by  gently  and  patiently  disentangling  the  masses.  One 
searches  for  the  points  of  least  resistance,  insinuates  the  finger  into 
yielding  sulci,  wipes  out  fluid,  separates  and  packs  off  intestines,  and 
repairs  intestinal,  bladder,  or  ureteral  rents  if  they  occur.  Thus  grad- 
ually the  mass  is  broken  up  and  the  individual  organs  are  isolated. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  there  usually  remains  still  an  interesting 
problem  to  solve.  Shall  the  uterus  be  removed  with  the  tubes,  or  shall 
it  be  left?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  metritis.  This  is  a  point  which  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter, 
but  in  general  terms  be  it  said  that  it  is  safer  to  remove  a  highly  inflamed 
utenis  than  to  leave  it  as  a  source  of  continued  infection.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  French  school  is  that  uteri  should  always  be  removed  when  the 
adnexa  are  removed.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  Rarely  one 
finds  a  case  so  diflficult  that  completion  of  the  operation  is  impossible 
on  account  of  the  imminent  danger  to  life,  through  spread  of  infection 
and  destruction  of  intestines.  In  such  a  case  it  is  well  to  drain  with 
gauze  the  pelvis  both  from  above  and  from  below.  After  some  days  or 
weeks  of  such  drainage  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the  operation  at 
a  second  sitting.  Hemorrhage  is  another  complication  which  must  care- 
fully be  guarded  against.  Extensive  oozing  is  common,  and  bleeding 
vessels  are  often  so  obscure  that  they  cannot  be  found.     Secondary' 

22 
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hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent.  I  have  had  three  shocking  eases  of  deafl 
from  secondary  hemorrhage  following  this  operation.  For  these  reaana, 
a.s  uell  as  on  account  of  the  septic  condition  of  the  deep  field,  abdomiiul 
drainage  is  essential  after  all  operations  for  complicated  pelvic  infiaiB- 


listUDce  sf)Hiroiiiig  t 


mations.  I  ii.sc  and  am  satisfied  with  a  cigaret  drain  passed  throu^  a 
stab-wound  above  the  pubcs  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis. 
The  abdominal  wound  is  then  rlosc<l  tif>htly.     By  using  this  stab-wound 
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one  renders  the  abdominal  wall  strong  and  tight,  little  liable  to  hernia 
in  the  scar.  In  case  of  tuberculof^is  of  tlio  tubes  they  should  be  removed 
and  the  pelvis  drained,  ^\^)en  the  utonis  as  well  as  the  tubes  is  con- 
cerned in  the  tuberculous  process,  total  hysterectomy  should  be  per- 
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formed,  unless  extensive  tuberculous  involvement  of  other  abdominal 
organs  renders  hysterectomy  obviously  futile. 

Conservative  operations  on  the  tubes  and  ovaries  have  been  advocated 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  Schroder  and  Martin,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican Polk,  were  advocates  of  such  operations;  while  Dudley,  Kelly, 
Morris,  Storer,  and  Reynolds  have  made  valuable  contributioDB  to 
the  literature  of  this  subject.  In  brief,  these  operations  aim  at  pre- 
serving some  small  but  sound  portion  of  diseased  ovaries,  and  at  re- 
establishing the  lumen  of  twisted  and  obstructed  tubes.  I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  shortly  in  regard  to  the  conservative  treatment  of  ovaries; 
as  for  tubes,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  certain  cases  when 
damaged  they  may  be  restored  to  function,  for  aft«r  such  operations 
conception  and  pregnancy  have  occurred — results  impossible  under  the 
conditions  found  to  exist  before  the  operation.  The  obliterated  end  of 
a  tube  may  be  resected  or  rendered  patent,  and  attached  to  a  func- 


Fig.  208.— Consen'ative  reseciion  of  tube,  operation  complete. 


tionating  ovary.  Obliterating  cicatrices  are  excised  from  the  ampulla, 
and  end-to-end  suture  performed,  restoring  the  tube's  lumen;  while  an 
ingenious  operation,  similar  to  that  of  the  Heineke-Mikulicz  pyloroplasty, 
win  overcome  tubal  stenosis. 

TUSIORS  OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES 
There  are  tumors  of  the  Fallopian  tubes — infrequent ,  little  regarded. 
Inasmuch  as  the  tubes  contain  the  same  histologic  elements  as  the  uterus, 
they  may  be  the  seat  of  tumors  similar  to  uterine  tumors.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  clinically  these  growths 
from  tumors  of  the  ovary.  Generally,  the  diagnosis  is  made  on  the 
operating  table. 

There  are  tubal  papillomata  springing  from  the  adenomatous  tissue 
of  the  mucous  glands.  Such  growths  are  a  menace  to  life  because  they 
are  liable  to  invade  the  peritoneal  cavity,  there  to  spread  rapidly  and 
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involve  other  organs.  The  possible  presence  of  such  a  tumor  is  alwiji 
to  be  considered  when  one  is  dealing  with  pelvic  neoplasms.  This  is  i 
strong  reason  for  removing  all  pelvic  growths.  If  possible,  a  Fallopiu 
papilloma  should  be  excised  promptly  and  entire.  If  it  has  invaded  the 
peritoneum,  its  removal  generally  is  impossible.  One  finds  the  abdo&K 
inal  cavity  filled  sometimes  with  these  papillomatous  growths  from 
the  tubes — growths  easily  bleeding  and  giving  rise  to  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  ascites-like,  bloody  fluid.  Such  growths,  if  unchecked, 
prove  fatal  rapidly. 

There  are  cystomata  of  the  Fallopian  tubers — retention  cy.stsofthe 
mucous  follicles  found  generally  in  the  vestibule. 

There  are  rare  myoinata. 

There  are  carcinomata  and  sarcomata  of  the  tubes — infrequent 
diseases,  primary  in  the  tubes  almost  never.  Needless  to  say,  thffjT 
should  be  removed  early,  if  at  all. 

THE  BROAD  LIGAMENTS 

The  broad  ligaments  may  be  the  site  of  solid  tumors  and  cysts  ksB 
frequently  than  of  inflammations.  Rarely  malignant  disease  niay 
develop  there,  but  benign  disease  is  not  unconmion.  You  will  find 
cysts,  myomata,  lipomata,  dermoids,  cancer,  sarcoma. 

Cysts  are  the  interesting  broad-ligament  growths.  They  are  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  clinically  from  ovarian  cysts.  The  terms  jmT' 
ovarian  and  intraligamentous  cysts  are  a})plied  to  them.  In  almost  all 
cases  they  are  develop<*d  out  of  the  renmants  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  which 
lies  in  the  broad  ligament  below  the  Fallopian  tube.  These  c\'sts  are 
commonly  unilocular  and  contain  a  thin,  straw-colored  fluid.  If  they 
have  not  become  inflamed,  they  may  be  peeled  out  from  the  broad 
ligamt^nt. 

The  fiyrnptoms  of  parovarian  cysts  are  in  direct  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  cyst  and  the  ])ressure  it  exerts  on  neighboring  organs.  Pres- 
sure may  cause  general  pelvic  discomfort,  varj-ing  pains,  dysmenorrhea, 
and  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  treatment  consists 
in  enucleating  the  sac,  and  this  generally  can  be  accompfched.  Some- 
times, when  there  are  extremely  coin})licating  adhesions,  one  may  be 
obliged  to  pack  the  cavity  after  the  cyst's  removal  and  allow  healing 
by  granulation.  In  the  rare  cases  of  pedunculated  parovarian  cysts 
the  surgeon  usually  ties  off  the  growth.  Rarely  supravaginal  hj-ster- 
ectomy  must  be  our  resource  in  dealing  with  intraligamentous  cysts. 
In  operating  avoid  injuring  the  ureters. 

Hydrocele  of  the  round  ligaments  is  a  condition  analogous  to 
hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  accunmlated  fluid  L?  in  the  canal 
of  Xuc'k,  and  api)ears  as  a  fluctuating  tumor  at  the  internal  ring,  or 
even  lower,  in  the  mens  or  the  tij)  of  the  labium.  This  condition  cannot 
always  be  differentiated  from  inguinal  hernia.  The  treatment  consists  in 
laying  open  and  removing  the  hydrocele  sac. 

Solid  tumors  of  the  broad  ligament  usually  lie  between  the  peritoneal 
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folds,  though  rarely  they  may  become  pedunculated.  They  may 
grow  to  any  size,  if  non-malignant,  though  nowadays  they  are  usually 
discovered  and  removed  when  small.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ovarian  or  uterine  tumors  before  the  abdomen  is 
opened.  The  only  treatment  is  operative.  Open  the  abdomen  either 
from  above  or  through  the  vagina.  Certain  writers  direct  that  the 
vaginal  route  invariably  be  chosen.  Such  advice  is  not  consistent  with 
good  surgery.  When  difficult  and  complicating  conditions  exist  in 
these  cases,  as  in  other  forms  of  pelvic  disease,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  pelvis  by  removing  the  uterus  and  its  adnexa. 

Dermoid  cysts  have  been  found  occupying  the  broad  Ugament. 
Their  symptoms  and  treatment  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  solid  tumors. 

Solid  tumors  of  the  round  ligament  *  are  rare.  They  may  develop 
in  the  canal  or  within  the  abdomen.  Except  when  large,  they  cause  no 
special  symptoms,  but  they  should  be  removed  when  discovered. 

Varicocele  of  the  broad  ligament  is  not  infrequent;  indeed,  dilated 
veins  are  often  found  in  various  parts  of  the  pelvis,  associated  with 
tumors  and  pregnancy.  The  common  varicocele  of  the  broad  ligament 
is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  ovarian  pampiniform  plexus.  This 
varicocele  generally  is  caused  by  an  arrest  of  involution  of  the  vessels 
following  labor,  by  inflammation  of  the  veins,  or  by  the  existence  of 
long  ovarian  veins  unable  to  propel  the  great  weight  of  blood.  Con- 
stipation and  uterine  displacements  arc  other  causes.  The  left  ovarian 
vein  frequently  enters  the  left  renal  vein  and  may  be  obstructed  by  an 
overlying,  heavy  sigmoid  flexure,  loaded  with  feces.  Such  are  some  of 
the  causes  of  these  varices,  though  the  etiology  is  not  always  clear. 
The  patient  suffers  from  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  pelvis  when  she  stands. 
Menstruation  is  wont  to  be  frequent.  The  diagnosis  may  be  obscure, 
though  rarely,  in  thin  subjects,  one  may  palpate  the  varicocele.  The 
only  satisfactory  treatment  is  abdominal  section  and  excision  of  the  veins. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  broad  ligament  is  uncommon,  and  when 
present,  is  usually  secondary'  to  disease  of  the  utenis  and  other  organs. 
Extirpation  of  such  disease  of  the  ligaments  seldom  is  possible. 

The  Ovaries 

The  ovaries  are  organs  of  such  vital  interest  to  patient  and  surgeons 
that  they  deserve  more  than  the  short  notice  I  can  give  them  in  this 
chapter.  They  are  interesting  physiologically  as  well  as  pathologic- 
ally. Their  disease  or  removal  means  more  than  sterility  to  a  woman, 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  consideration  of  their  surgical 
diseases. 

OVARITIS 

Ovaritis  as  a  complication  of  salpingitis  is  common,  but  the  surgeon 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  true  ovarian  inflammation  from  ovarian 
hyperemia.     The  latter  condition  may  be  caused  by  malpositions,  by 

*  Barton  Cooke  Hirst  and  Norman  Knipe  report  an  extremely  interesting  case 
of  this  nature  in  Sui^.,  Gyn.,  and  Obstet.,  1907,  vol.  iv,  p.  715. 
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twists  of  the  ovarian  pedicle,  and  by  sundry  traumatic  irritationa. 
Acute  ovaritis  is  almost  always  due  to  the  streptococcus.    The  gOD»- 
coccus  is  more  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  periovaritis.     Tuberculous  orariik 
is  not   especially   uncommon.     It   arises  from   infection   transmitted 
through  the  Fallopian   tube,   through   a   tuberculous  vaginal  lesion, 
through  the  peritoneum,  or  rarely  through  the  general  circulation. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  a  positive  differential  diagno^ 
of  the  above-named  forms  of  ovaritis.  AH  of  them  are  characterized 
by  general  or  localized  pelvic  pain,  by  dysmenorrhea,  by  local  tender- 
ness, by  enlargement  of  the  ovarj^  by  its  displacement,  by  adhesioiifl, 
and  sometimes  by  evidences  of  a  general  infection.  Frequently  the 
tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  peritoneum  are  involved  in  the  process. 

One  nmst  distinguish  also  between  acute  and  chronic  ovaritis.  In 
typical  cases  acute  ovaritis  is  characterized  by  an  enlarged,  tense,  elastic 
ovary,  with  or  without  adhesions,  together  with  the  associated  condi* 
tions  I  have  mentioned;  while  chronic  ovaritis  is  usually  an  outcome 
of  acute  ovaritis.  In  chronic  ovaritis  the  ovarv  is  at  first  swollen  and 
hard;  later,  nodular  and  cystic,  with  symptoms  of  a  less  intense  charac- 
ter, such  as  I  described  when  speaking  of  chronic  salpingitis.  In 
general  terms  inflammations  of  the  ovary  are  so  closely  associated  with 
inflammations  of  the  tube  that  we  must  consider  both  organs  when  we 
come  to  the  subje(;t  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — If  the  attack  is  acute,  general  symptomatic  treatment 
should  be  followed:  absolute  rest,  the  giving  of  saline  laxatives,  and 
hot  vaginal  douches  and  glycerin  tampons  on  alternate  days,  with  an 
ice-bag  over  the  groin.  Such  treatment  is  indicated  especially  in  the 
case  of  gonorrheal  infection.  When  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the 
streptococcus,  the  symptoms  are  wont  to  be  more  severe,  and  pus-for- 
mation is  more  certain,  so  that  vaginal  drainage  may  be  our  resort. 

In  the  case  of  chronic  ovaritis  palliative  measures,  such  as  I  des- 
cribed in  the  last  paragraph,  may  suffice  for  a  time;  but  for  permanent 
cure  we  must  resoit  usually  to  an  operation.  This  subject  of  what 
oj)cration  to  perform  on  chronically  inflamed  ovaries  is  intricate  and 
difficult,  because  the  operation  depends  largely  for  its  success  on  the 
condition  of  the  tubes.  For  the  lazy  surgeon  it  is  easy  to  ans\i'er  the 
question  by  removing  both  tubes  and  ovaries.  Often,  however,  such 
radical  procedures  are  needlessly  crippling,  and  conservative  treatment 
may  be  followed  by  a  brilliant,  satisfactory'  result.  In  any  case  a 
portion  at  least  of  one  ovary  should  be  preserv^ed  in  order  to  obviate  an 
artificial  menopause,  and  to  forestall  the  so-calle<l  reflex  neuroses  which 
so  commonly  afflict  young  women  dcj)rived  suddenly  of  both  ovaries. 
After  the  menopause  the  ovaries  may  be  removed  with  more  freedom. 
Conservative  operations  on  the  ovaries  consist  in  the  puncture  and 
cauterization  of  cysts,  the  excision  of  scar  tissue,  and  the  stitching  of 
th(»  ovary  into  proj)er  relations  with  the  open  tube.  If  the  tube  itself 
is  diseased,  one  may  treat  it  by  some  such  plastic  operation  as  I  have 
described  in  a  previous  paragraph. 

If  the  ovary  Ls  tuberculous,  it  should  be  removed,  together  with 
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the  corresponding  tube,  and  the  operation  should  include  complete 
extirpation  of  the  tubal  isthmua,  with  suture  of  the  resulting  wound 
in  the  uterus.     If  the  ovarj-  alone  is  removed,  the  pedicle  should  be 


Fig.  209. — Repair  of  broad  ligament  after 


carefully  secured  by  suture  and  the  rent  in  the  broad  ligament  repaired, 
after  the  fashion  I  described  when  speaking  of  removal  of  the  tubes. 

TtlHORS  OF  THE  OVARIES 

Twenty-five  years  ago  ovariotomy  was  the  magnum  opus  of  ab- 
dominal surgeons,  and  to-day  even  the  operation  creates  a  surprising 
amount  of  interest,  for  ovarian  tumors  generally  can  be  removed  entire, 


Fig.  210. — Repair  of  broad  ligament — step  2. 


and  their  removal  releases  the  patient  from  painful,  distressing  invalid- 
ism, and  returns  her  with  promptness  and  completeness  to  vigorous, 
normal  health. 
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As  with  tunioi-s  elsewhere,  ovarian  tumors  are  of  great  variety, 
though  ovarian  cysts  are  the  tumors  most  famihar  and  most  satisfuc- 


Vig.  211.— Repnir  of  IitoikI  lidumcnl  — step  3. 

tory  in  trt^atmeiit.     Ovarian  tumcu-w  arc  hciiigii  or  malignant.     Priniar; 
cancer  is  the  commonest  form  of  malignant  ovarian  disease. 


There  arc  sumhy  fonns  of  ovarian  eystH;  Follicular  cysts  a 
mariiy  diluted  follieloa,  the  result  of  jircvious  inflammation. 
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develop  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  are  of  slow  growth,  and  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  an  adult  head.  These  cysts  may  be  single 
or  multiple;  gradually  they  destroy  the  ovarian  tissue  and  appear  as 
large  water-bags  containing  straw-colored  fluid  or  fluid  turbid  with 
changed  blood.  Cysts  of  the  corpus  Ivteum  develop  in  a  ruptured 
follicle.  They  grow  slowly,  and  do  not  become  so  large  as  the  follicu- 
lar cysts;  again,  unlike  the  follicular  cjsts,  they  are  usually  single. 
They  contain  clear,  serous  fluid.  Tvlio-orarian  cjsts  develop  in  ovaries 
and  tubes  at  once,  but  they  are  primary  in  the  ovary;  they  are  of  fol- 
licular origin,  and  involve  the  tubes  through  inflamed  adhesions.    Rarely 


I'Tg.213. — Papillomalft  of  both  ovaripsBpcn  from  heliinii  {Kelly).  On  t  lie  left  side 
»  series  of  mulberry  manses  an*  seen  liungiHg  from  a  lielicate  peilieic  altaehed  to  tlie 
FftUopian  tube;  on  the  riglil,  t lie  ovary  is  transformed  into  a  muIlHTiy  mans,  and 
inside  a  cyst  two  masses  are  seen  sprouting. 

do  they  exceed  an  orange  in  size.  They  contain  a  clear  fluid  also,  and 
are  unique  in  this  respect,  that  they  may  communicate  with  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  through  which  exit  occasionally  their  contents  may  escape. 
Proliferating  or  neoplastic  cyslomata  arc  more  rare.  They  are  not 
retention  cysts,  but  are  true  new  formationp,  papillarj'  or  glandular, 
according  as  they  contain  papillary  growths  or  not.  Their  contents 
may  resemble  mucin  (pseudomucin)  or  may  be  serous.  The  papillary 
cysts  may  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  are  most  common  in  women  who 
are  unmarried  or  sterile.  Such  cysts  generally  are  single,  though  they 
may  be  multiple.  The  fluid,  when  drawn  off,  is  found  to  be  of  a  thick, 
ropy  cousietency.     The  serous  cyata  are  less  conmion  than  the  papillary 
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proliferating  cysts,  nor  do  they  grow  so  large.  These  serous  cysti 
often  develop  within  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  are  wont  to 
form  adhesions  with  neighboring  organs. 

We  must  note  especially  the  proliferating  cysts.  Though  histo- 
logically benign,  they  develop  rapidly,  and  in  their  removal  portions 
may  become  detached  and  implanted  elsewhere  in  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity. There  they  grow  and  multiply,  forming  metastases.  Sometimfii 
malignant  degeneration  occurs,  when  either  carcinoma  or  sarcoma 
may  develop.  So  these  proliferating  cysts  are  to  be  dreaded.  If 
you  open  the  abdomen  to  remove  an  ovarian  tumor,  and  find  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  free  fluid,  bloody  and  serous,  look  for  a  proliferating 
cyst;  remove  it  entire,  if  possible,  but  give  a  guarded  prognosis. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  the  least  common  of  ovarian  cysts.  Usually,  they 
are  pedunculated,  though  sometimes  they  may  develop  within  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament.  They  grow  slowly  and  rarely  exceed  in  size  an 
adult  head.  Commonly  they  are  single,  and  contain  various  substances: 
fat-like  material,  hair,  teeth,  and  bones.  The  probability  is  that  these 
growths  have  their  origin  in  the  ovule,  which  possesses  the  elements 
needed  for  the  development  of  human  tissues  and  stnictures. 

Solid  hitfwrs  of  the  ovary  are  rare  also.  They  are  usually  rounded^ 
smooth,  and  pedunculated,  though  they  too  may  lie  in  the  broad  lig- 
ament. Often  they  are  associated  with  cysts.  Of  these  tumors,  fibro- 
mata are  the  most  common.  Myomata  are  rare.  Within  the  fibro- 
mata myxomatous  changes  may  occur  and  calcareous  matter  may  be 
deposited. 

We  find  primary'  cancer  of  the  ovar}%  medullary  carcinoma,  and 
adenocarcinoma.  Medullary  carcinomataj  like  other  solid  ovarian 
tumors,  are  both  pedunculated  and  intraligamentous.  The  adeno' 
carcinomata  are  made  up  of  cystic  tumors,  usually  pedunculated,  at- 
taining the  size  of  a  child^s  head,  frequently  adherent  to  other  organs, 
with  j)apilhiry  excrescences.  It  is  not  always  easy  at  once  to  dis»tin- 
guish  the  adenocarcinomata  from  non-malignant  proliferating  cysts. 
Secondary  malignant  growths  in  the  ovaries  often  result  from  uterine 
nooj)lasnis.  There  are  also  ovarian  endotheliomata,  springing  from  the 
blood-  and  lymph-vessds  of  the  ovar\\  Like  other  malignant  diseases 
they  occur  in  middle  life,  but  may  develop  in  childhood. 

Hematoma  of  the  ovary  nuist  be  mentioned — a  distinct  tumor  reach- 
ing the  size  of  a  small  orange.     It  is  rarely  made  out  before  operation. 

The  symptoms  of  an  ovarian  tumor  var\'  with  the  nature  of  the 
growth  and  with  its  size  and  attachments.  Most  benign  tumors  cause 
trouble  from  their  size  and  pressure  only,  though  frequently,  in  the  case 
of  small  ovarian  cysts,  the  patient  is  aware  of  some  pelvic  discomfort. 
and  may  com])lain  of  exaggerated  menstrual  pain.  An  exception  to 
this  lack  of  frequent  pain  is  the  case  of  an  ovarian  tumor  with  a  twisted 
pedicle.  There  is  a  great  literature  on  this  subject.  Small  ovarian 
tumors,  as  well  as  large  ones,  may  become  twisted,  the  twist  being 
usually  from  left  to  right,  or  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  move.  The  ped- 
icle may  twist  through  many  degrees,  depending  upon  its  length  and 
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mobility.  Twists  of  four  or  even  five  complete  turns  have  been  re- 
ported, though  usually  one  complete  revolution  is  enough  to  set  up  acute 
symptoms  and  send  the  patient  to  a  surgeon.  These  twists  cause  stran- 
gulation of  the  vessels,  engorgement  of  the  tumor,  and  agonizing  pain, 
which  may  be  spontaneously  relieved  after  a  time  by  a  partial  untwist- 
ing. The  twist  may  occur  independently  of  menstruation.  The  great 
danger  of  the  condition  lies  in  the  probability  of  a  firm  permanent  twist 
resulting  in  gangrene  of  the  tumor.^  Another  form  of  non-malignant 
tumor  which  gives  rise  to  pain  is  the  dermoid  cyst.  Ovarian  cysts  may 
rupture  and  apparently  disappear.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
ovarian  cysts  reach  a  considerable  size  before  causing  pronounced 
symptoms;  these  symptoms  may  be  amenorrhea  or  other  menstrual 
disturbances,  but  the  pronounced  symptoms  are  due  to  mechanical 
pressure.  One  hears  of  bladder,  rectal,  and  renal  disturbances,  with 
great  swellings  of  the  abdomen,  of  edema  of  the  legs,  of  hemorrhoids, 
and  sometimes  of  ascites.  In  the  case  of  solid  benign  tumors  the 
symptoms  vary  little  from  those  which  I  have  just  described,  but  malig- 
nant tumors  cause  pain,  cachexia,  wasting,  and  the  other  conditions 
common  to  all  late  malignant  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumor  may  be  easy,  or  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult.  The  history  and  symptoms  count  for  little,  as  tumors  of 
other  organs,  especially  of  the  uterus  and  tubes,  give  rise  to  similar 
symptoms.  We  must  depend  on  our  physical  examination.  A  typical 
ovarian  cyst  may  be  handled  bimanually.  It  feels  like  a  rounded, 
smooth,  elastic,  movable  mass,  occupying  the  pelvis  or  lower  portion  of 
the  abdomen.  Nowadays  these  tumors  rarely  reach  the  great  size 
shown  in  the  old  text-books  as  classic.  Surgeons  discover  ovarian 
cysts  early  in  their  growth,  and  take  them  out  long  before  the  tumor 
fills  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  cyst  is  large,  it  may  be  confounded 
with  ascites  or  other  causes  of  abdominal  distention.  Note,  however, 
that  free  fluid  in  the  abdomen  settles  in  the  flanks  and  gives  rise  to 
shifting  dulness  when  the  patient  turns.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
ovarian  cyst  is  shown  by  central  dulness  which  does  not  shift.  But  the 
small  tumors  usually  found  are  mapped  out  as  small  tumors.  Some- 
times they  are  so  soft  and  flabby  as  not  to  be  felt.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  hard  and  tense  as  to  be  mistaken  for  solid  tumors.  Every  surgeon 
has  cut  down  upon  an  ovarian  cyst  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
it  was  a  myoma  of  the  uterus.  Extensive  adhesions  and  concurrent 
new-growths  complicate  further  the  diagnosis.  Solid  ovarian  tumors 
also  may  be  distinguished  as  discrete,  movable  masses,  or  they  may  be 
mistaken  for  tumors  of  the  uterus,  tubes,  or  broad  ligaments.  Preg- 
nancy may  complicate  and  confuse  the  diagnosis.  Rapidly  growing 
tumors,  rather  than  tumors  of  slow  growth,  are  likely  to  be  malignant. 
Sudden  increase  in  size,  associated  with  acute  pain,  is  usually  due  to 
torsion  of  the  ovarian  pedicle.  Pregnancy  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  patient's  vomiting,  by  enlargement  of  her  breasts,  softening  of  the 
cervix,  placental  bruit,  and  perhaps  by  fetal  heart-sounds.     Uterine 

'  See  article  by  M.  Storer,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  November  5,  1896. 
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tumors  are  usually  distinguished,  among  other  signs,  by  dongatioo  d 
the  uterine  canal,  as  shown  by  the  exploring  probe. 

In  spite  of  all  tests,  with  which  the  literature  of  this  subject  abouiuki 
the  most  experienced  surgeon  may  make  mistakes.  In  this  caae,  «* 
pecially  if  symptoms  persist  and  become  aggravated,  one  must  resort !» 
an  exploratory'  operation. 

The  prognosis  of  ovarian  tumors  untreated  is  illustrated  by  tlie 
abundant  and  curious  literature  of  the  last  century,  and  the  ftogr 
nosis  varies  as  greatly  as  do  the  growths  of  which  that  literature  treita. 
In  general  terms,  benign  tumors  produce  slowly  developing  invalidism, 
sterility,  neuroses,  exhaustion,  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  wasting,  and  a  lingering  death  after  many  yean. 
Malignant  disease  of  the  ovaries  advances  rapidly  in  the  familiar  faaii* 
ion,  with  metastases,  extensive  involvement,  cachexia,  and  death  in 
from  one  to  two  years.  Furthermore,  one  may  never  say  when  the 
benign  may  become  the  malign,  so  that  in  eveiy  case  extirpation  al 
the  growth  is  the  surgeon's  duty. 

Ovariotomy. — The  subject  of  removal  of  ovarian  tumors  marks  one 
of  the  proudest  chapters  in  American  surger}'.  Ephraim  McDowdl, 
of  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1809,  was  the  first  surgeon  to  remove  an 
ovarian  tumor.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  and  Yale,  in  1821, 
removed  an  ovarian  tumor  without  knowledge  of  McDowell's  woiIl 
Slowly  the  practice  extended  so  that  now,  for  a  hundred  years,  ovarian 
surgery  has  been  recognized  and  followed  in  this  countr}'.  It  was  not 
until  the  development  of  aseptic  surgcr>',  however,  that  the  practice 
became  universally  established.  Ovariotomy  is  a  misnomer.  Prop- 
erly, the  term  should  be  oophorectomy,*  but  that  word  is  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  removal  of  an  inflame<l  ovar\%  while  ovariotomy, 
meaning  properly  the  cutting  open  of  an  ovar}%  has  come  to  designate 
the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor. 

Xo  form  of  treatment  othi^r  than  extirpation  serves  to  remove 
ovarian  tumors.  Let  me  say  a  preliminar\'  word  in  regard  to  the  r^ 
moval  of  solid  tumors  of  the  ovar\'.  The  tochnic  is  extremely  simple; 
the  maneuver  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  of  the  removal 
of  a  tumor  of  the  tube. 

The  surg(»on  opens  the  abdomen  near  the  median  line  by  a  longitudi- 
nal incision;  walls  back  the  intestines,  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelen- 
burg position;  seeks  the  tumor;  clamps  its  pedicle,  or  dissects  out  the 
mass  if  it  be  intraligamentous;  removes  the  growth,  and  repairs  the  rent 
in  the  broad  ligament.  All  this  is  simple.  So  accomplished  a  surgeon 
as  M.  H.  Richardson  maintains  that  all  ovarian  tumors,  c^-sts  as  weD 
as  solid  tumors,  should  be  removed  entire  in  this  fashion,  for  one  cannot 
always  fores(H)  the  n«iture  of  a  cyst  before  it  is  opened.  It  may  contain 
mali<niant  elements,  in  which  case  its  removal  unruptured  and  entire 
will  forestall  subsequent  malignant  involvement  of  other  parts.  I 
sympathize  entirely  with  this  view,  and  recommend  the  total  removal 
of  ovarian  tumors  unruptured  in  most  cases.     Occasionally,  however, 
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one  encounters  an  ovarian  tumor  so  enormous  or  so  extensively  ad- 
herent that  its  removal  by  a  modification  of  the  classic  tapping 
method  is  inevitable.  That  classic  method  is  still  useful.  As  ovari- 
otomy was  the  operation  of  pioneers  in  abdominal  surgery,  the  subject 
was  long  involved  in  a  voluminous  and  needless  discussion  relating  to 
details  of  technic,  and  countless  curious  instruments  and  other  matters 
with  which  early  Listerism  concerned  itself.  To-day  the  classic  opera- 
tion even  is  simple  enough,  and,  as  John  Homans  used  to  say,  its  only 
point  of  interest  for  the  surgeon  lies  in  his  endeavor  to  operate  through 
the  smallest  possible  abdominal  opening. 

One  enters  the  abdomen  above  the  pubcs  through  the  rectus  muscle, 
and  at  once  explores  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
adhesions.  If  the  cyst  is  fairly  free,  the  patient  is  turned  on  the  right 
side,  a  gauze  handkerchief  is  laid  in  to  protect  the  peritoneum  from  dis- 
charges, and  a  Spencer  Wells  trocar  is  plunged  into  the  cyst.  Through 
the  trocar  the  cyst  fluid  is  led  off  by  a  rubber  tube  into  a  receiving  bucket. 
With  the  emptying  of  the  cyst  its  wall  collapses  and  the  surgeon's  as- 
sistant hastens  the  emptying  by  pressing  upon  the  patient's  flanks. 
Should  several  large  cysts  be  present,  they  may  be  tapped  severally, 
the  sac  being  gradually  dra\\Ti  out  of  the  wound  by  grasping  forceps 
and  the  tap  incision  being  closed  with  N^Iaton's  forceps.  Should  there 
be  no  complications,  the  fluid  contents  may  thus  be  almost  completely 
evacuated,  after  which  the  collapsed  sac  easily  may  be  drawn  outside 
of  the  abdominal  wound.  The  surgeon  then  double-clamps  the  pedicle 
and  dissects  it  between  the  clamps.  We  used  to  apply  the  complicated 
Staffordshire  knot  to  secure  the  pedicle.  A  better  practice  is  to  ligate 
separately  the  ti^'o  divisions  of  the  ovarian  arterj'^  on  cither  side  of 
the  pedicle,  then  to  cut  away  the  pedicle  stump  and  repair  the  rent  in 
the  broad  ligament.  By  this  measure  all  danger  of  secondary  hem- 
orrhage is  eliminated,  for  the  student  should  remember,  as  a  point  of 
interest,  that  in  the  old  days  slipping  of  the  ligature  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage from  the  pedicle  was  an  occasional  accident. 

The  complication  of  adhesions  and  supplementary  growths  must  be 
dealt  with  as  I  have  frequently  before  described — by  dissection  and 
separation  of  adhesions,  by  repair  of  torn  bowel,  and  by  removal  of 
growths. 

Ovarian  tumor  complicating  pregnancy  is  another  serious  con- 
dition which  should  be  recognized  early  by  the  physician  and  promptly 
treated.  The  danger  of  this  complication  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
twisting  of  the  pedicle,  rupture  of  the  C3\st,  abortion,  obstruction  to 
labor  necessitating  Cesarean  section,  or  ovariotomy  during  labor. 
This  complication,  when  discovered  early,  should  be  met  by  early  ovar- 
iotomy. If  the  operation  be  simple,  abortion  is  unlikely,  especially 
if  liberal  doses  of  codein  or  the  bromids  be  employed  at  once  in  the  after- 
treatment. 
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TUBAL  PREGNANCY 

Tubal  pregnancy  is  one  of  the  great  and  interesting  subjects  of 
modem  surgery.  The  danger  of  the  condition  is  extreme;  the  situation 
is  often  unexpected;  and  prompt,  heroic  treatment  frequently  is  de- 
manded if  life  is  to  be  saved. 

We  were  formerly  wont  to  talk  about  tubal  pregnancy,  ovarian  preg- 
nancy, abdominal  pregnancy,  but  we  now  know  that  tubal  pregnancy 
is  properly  the  primary  condition  in  most  of  these  cases,  and  that  ap- 
parent development  of  the  fetus  in  the  ovary  or  free  in  the  abdomen  is 
generally  secondary  to  primary  tubal  pregnancy.  Extra-uterine 
jyregnancy  is  a  proper  term,  as  is  ectopic  gestution. 

The  cause  of  tubal  pregnancy  is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  a 
lodgment  of  the  impregnated  ovum  somewhere  in  the  tube.  The  ovum 
does  not  cling  to  the  nmcous  lining  of  the  tube,  but  apparently  burrows 
into  it,  lodging  in  some  crypt  or  fold  or  other  abnormal  formation, 
the  consequence  of  a  previous  salpingitis.  The  site  of  lodgment  gener- 
ally is  in  the  ampulla  of  the  tube,  though  Lsthmic  pregnancy  and  in- 
terstitial pregnancy  (within  the  uterine  wall)  are  not  unknown.  It  is 
needless  here  to  discus^  the  formation  of  the  chorion,  amnion,  decidua, 
and  placenta  further  than  to  state  that  these  structures  develop  on 
lines  similar  to  the  normal,  except  that  the  placenta  is  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  embryo  and  not  from  the  tubal  mucosa.  As  the 
products  of  conception  develop,  the  wall  of  the  tube  becomes  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  in  this  thinning  lies  the  danger  of  the  condition. 

The  course  of  a  tubal  pregnancy  runs  uninterrupted  usually  for  from 
three  to  ten  weeks,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period  one  of  two 
accidents  almost  invariably  occurs — tubal  abortion  or  tubal  rupture. 
Malcolm  Storer^  has  shown  that  tubal  abortion  is  a  more  common 
accident  than  at  one  time  was  supposed,  and  occurs  usually  about  the 
sixth  week  of  pregnancy,  while  tubal  rupture  occurs  between  the  eightt 
and  tenth  weeks.  Probably  more  than  half  the  cases  of  tubal  pregnane) 
end  in  tubal  abortion.  This  phenomenon  consists  in  the  expulsior 
of  the  ovum  through  the  open,  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube,  when  it  ma\ 
become  implanted  upon  the  ovary  or  upon  some  other  adjacent  part. 

The  symptoms  of  tubal  abortion  are  pain  of  varying  intensity 
together  with  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  uterus.  The  pain  is  rathe 
characteristic — brief,  stabbing,  not  colicky,  and  by  no  means  so  seven 
as  is  the  pain  of  tubal  rupture.  The  pain  and  the  flowing  lead  th< 
patient  to  consult  a  physician.  The  cause  of  the  abortion  is  believer 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  glandless  tubal  mucosa  hypertrophies  bu 
slightly,  and  does  not  form  a  decidua,  as  is  found  in  the  uterus.  Th 
chorionic  villi  of  the  growing  ovum  perforate  this  thin  layer  and  opei 
into  the  enlarged  tubal  vessels,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  hemorrhage  whici 
separates  the  ovum  and  results  in  the  abortion.^  In  most  cases  of  tuba 
abortion  the  ovum  perishes  with  its  expulsion  from  the  tube,  but  hem 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  January  7,  1904. 

2  Marshall,  Lancet,  March  2G,  1904. 
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orrhage  persists  generally  in  both  directions.  Frequently  blood  is 
poured  out  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  within  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament.  Pelvic  hematocele,  so  called,  then  results;  the  patient 
may  become  alarmingly  weak,  and  prompt  operative  treatment  be 
imperative.  In  rare  cases  the  ovum  lodges  upon  the  ovary,  where  it 
develops  and  may  continue  even  to  full  term.  This  form  of  pregnancy 
has  been  called  ovarian  pregnancy ,  and  there  is  still  debate  whether  the 
pregnancy  ever  is  primary  in  the  ovary,  or  is  always  secondary  to  a 
tubal  pregnancy.  Again,  the  ovum  may  lodge  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen 
and  develop,  in  which  case  we  speak  of  the  condition  as  abdominal 
pregnancy.  Abdominal  pregnancy  is  always  secondary  to  tubal  preg- 
nancv,  and  is  the  result  of  tubal  abortion. 

About  half  the  tubal  pregnancies  may  not  result  in  tubal  abortion, 
but  in  tubal  rupture,  in  which  case  immediate  death  of  the  fetus  en- 
sues almost  invariably.  Tubal  rupture  is  due  to  a  great  thinning  of 
the  tube,  distended  by  the  growing  ovum,  until  the  tube  breaks,  with 
discharge  of  the  ovum  and  an  accompanying  profuse  hemorrhage. 

There  are  secondary  changes  in  the  uterus  associated  with  tubal 
pregnancy.  The  uterus  enlarges  somewhat  and  forms  a  decidua,  as 
does  the  tube.  If  the  abnormal  pregnancy  advances  far,  the  uterus 
becomes  pushed  to  one  side,  while  the  vagina  and  cervix  show  the  char- 
acteristic engorgement  of  pregnancy.  The  woman's  breasts  become 
enlarged  and  the  areolae  dark.  Such  are  the  more  common  structural 
and  tissue  changes  one  sees  in  the  case  of  ectopic  gestation.  Very 
little  imagination  is  required  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  condition 
and  the  frightful  accident  which  it  may  precipitate — an  accident  de- 
manding prompt  and  thoroughgoing  treatment. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  may 
be  characteristic  and  obvious,  or  the  reverse.  In  most  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  not  made  until  some  catastrophe  occurs.  Often,  at  first, 
menstruation  is  somewhat  disturbed — retarded  or  irregular;  while  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  it  ceases  altogether.  There  is  frequently  **  morn- 
ing sickness,"  and  at  times  nagging  pelvic  pain  with  faintness.  Some- 
times persistent  flowing  will  come  on  after  six  or  more  weeks  of  amen- 
orrhea— persistent  flowing,  frequently  mistaken  for  a  miscarriage 
by  the  medical  attendant.  Or  the  physician  may  discover  a  tubal  preg- 
nancy, finding  a  doughy  mass  at  one  side  of  an  empty  but  slightly  en- 
larged uterus.  At  this  stage  he  should  base  his  diagnosis  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  upon  the  four  cardinal  symptoms— ^disturbed  men- 
struation; sharp  pelvic  pain  and  faintness;  an  extra-uterine  mass,  and 
an  enlarged,  empty  uterus. 

When  we  come  to  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  surgical  calamity 
associated  with  tubal  pregnancy,  we  are  in  deeper  waters,  and  it 
is  with  calamity  that  the  surgeon  is  generally  concerned.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  symptoms  of  tubal  abortion,  which  are  notably  pain 
of  an  endurable  character,  but  prolonged  and  distressing,  extreme 
faintness,  and  the  evidences  of  internal  hemorrhage — rapid,  thready 
pulse,  cold  extremities,  blanched  aspect,  distended  and  tender  abdo- 
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men,  dyspnea,  and  subnormal  temperature;  or  all  there  symptoms  may 
be  present,  but  in  milder  degree.  Generally,  a  mass  may  be  felt  in  the 
pelvis  if  the  patient  be  not  too  fat  or  too  tender  for  a  proper  physical 
examination.  Usually,  blood  is  seen  to  escape  from  the  os  uteri. 
Even  with  these  signs  the  surgeon  may  be  unable  to  determine  accur- 
ately the  nature  of  the  accident  that  has  occurred,  but  he  sees  that 
a  grave  abdominal  emergency  demanding  operation  is  before  him. 

The  symptoms  of  tubal  rupture  are  more  alarming  even.  The  most 
obvious  phenomena  are  the  agony  and  prostration  of  the  woman.  Once 
witnessed,  the  scene  cannot  be  forgotten:  the  blanched,  exhausted 
patient,  moaning  or  screaming  in  agony,  writhing  and  involuntarily 
and  uselessly  attempting  to  discharge  her  load  by  frantic  straining. 
The  crisis  passes  in  a  few  minutes,  or  may  last  several  hours.  The 
rending  of  the  tube  ceases.  Pain  becomes  less,  but  hemorrhage  does 
not  stop  at  once,  and  a  condition  of  almost  pulseless  exhaustion  super- 
venes. We  know  that  a  great  amount  of  blood  has  been  poured  out 
into  the  abdomen  or  extraperitoncally  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament.  The  patient  may  be  so  exsanguinated,  and  the  heart  so 
exhausted,  that  bleeding  ceases  spontaneously  for  a  time,  but  we  nevei 
know  how  soon  the  heart  may  revive  or  how  soon  a  second  and  a  thirc 
hemorrhage  may  ensue. 

Such  are  the  calamities — tubal  abortion  and  tubal  rupture — com 
monly  resulting  from  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  A  rare  outcome  o 
the  condition  is  the  expulsion  into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  fetus  whicl 
lodges,  grows,  develops,  and  reaches  full  term,  or  an  age  approximat 
ing  to  full  term.  The  fetus  then  dies,  the  placenta  becomes  detache< 
and  disintegrates,  while  the  fetus,  as  a  foreign  body,  may  be  carried  fo 
years  by  the  mother;  it  may  become  disorganized  or  calcified  (litho 
pedion);  it  may  form  a  focus  of  infection,  and  portions  of  it  ma; 
penetrate  the  hollow  viscera  and  be  discharged  through  the  rectum  o 
vagina  or  through  the  abdominal  wall  even. 

Such,  in  extremely  brief  detail,  is  the  stor}^  of  extra-uterine  preg 
nancy,  and  the  student  will  realize  the  grave  difficulties  which  encoute 
him  when  he  comes  to  consider  treatment. 

Treatment. — In  thasc  earliest  stages  of  which  I  spoke,  if  the  pre.* 
encc  of  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  fairly  well  determined,  the  on 
and  only  course  for  the  surgeon  is  operation.     Open  the  abdomen  an 
remove  the  enlarged  tube.     The  operation  at  this  stage  is  simple  an 
the  danger  no  greater  than  the  removal  of  a  chronically  inflamed  tul> 
I  have  already  described  the  technic.     In  the  case  of  the  alamiin 
symptoms  associated  with  tubal  abortion  or  rupture,  operation  is  ah 
imperative,  but  the  moment  for  doing  the  operation  is  not  always  ol 
vious.     Indeed,  surgeons  still  debate  the  question.     A  few  years  aj 
all  were  agreed  that  immediate  operation  was  as  urgent  in  all  cases  i 
though  the  patient  was  suffering  from  gunshot  of  the  intestines.     ^ 
have  modified  somewhat  this  view  with  time,  and  the  mode  of  appl; 
ing  that  modification  depends  entirely  upon  the  experience  and  intel 
gence  of  the  individual  surgeon.     If  the  woman  be  recently  collapse 
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if  pain  be  still  present  and  the  pulse  fair, — 120  or  under, — I  believe  one 
should  immediately  open  the  abdomen  and  control  the  hemorrhage. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  be  in  profound  shock  and  almost  pulse- 
less, one  knows  that  a  severe  surgical  operation  may  turn  the  scale 
and  kill  the  victim.  What,  then,  shall  the  surgeon  do?  Fortunately,  we 
have  learned  from  much  experience  that  most  women  do  not  die  at  once 
under  these  alarming  conditions — that  hemorrhage  spontaneously  ceases 
and  that  the  heart  rallies.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  actively  to  stimulate 
such  patients  except  that  I  sometimes  give  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
str^Thnin  (^o  or  iV  gr.)  and  watch  closely  the  result.  Of  all  things, 
give  no  saline  infusions.  In  any  event,  we  usually  see  the  patient  rally 
slowly  from  the  condition  of  extreme  shock.  Then  we  know  that 
hemorrhage  has  ceased  temporarily,  and  that  if  we  stand  by,  ready  to 
operate  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  proper  time  will  soon  arrive.  I  have 
thus  waited  two,  three,  and  four  hours,  and  am  convinced  that  in  the 
case  of  persons  suffering  from  extreme  shock  waiting  is  often  the  wiser 
course.  In  other  words,  catch  your  patient  on  the  rebound,  when  you 
may  operate  and  save  her  life.  I  submit  that  there  are  few  surgical 
emergencies  calling  for  greater  tact,  resourcefulness,  judgment,  and 
swift  technical  skill. 

The  method  of  the  operation  is  simple.  With  the  patient  in  the 
Trendelenburg  position,  open  quickly  through  the  rectus  muscle  over 
the  affected  side,  s^eep  back  the  intestines,  seize  the  uterus  with  double 
hooks,  draw  it  into  the  wound,  and  clamp  the  ruptured  tube  at  both 
ends.  Then  remove  the  tube  in  the  fashion  I  have  described,  scoop  out 
blood-clots  and  the  products  of  conception,  wash  out  quickly  the  ab- 
domen with  an  abundant  hot  saline  douche,  close  the  wound,  and  put  the 
patient  back  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  There  may  or  may  not  be  ad- 
ditional shock,  (live  a  stimulating  enema  of  black  coffee,  brandy,  and 
salt  solution,  and  repeat  the  salt  solution  (10  ounces)  evcr}^  four  hours 
for  twenty-four  hours;  inject  stiychnin  carefully,  and  elevate  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  The  great  majority  of  these  patients  recover  if  they  come  off 
the  table  alive.  Those  patients  who  die  perish  at  once  as  the  result  of 
an  operation  undertaken  in  extremis.  It  is  gratifying  to  watch  the 
rapid  convalescence  of  these  women  and  their  prompt  restoration  to 
health. 

The  treatment  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  advanced  to  the  rare  con- 
dition of  full  term  is  another  problem.  The  fetus,  its  placenta,  and  mem- 
branes are  by  that  time  implanted  somewhere  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
outride  of  the  tube,  and  can  be  removed,  if  at  all,  by  abdominal  section 
only.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  open  the  abdomen  and  remove  the  child, 
but  the  extraction  of  the  placenta  is  a  frightfully  hazardous  proceeding, 
on  account  of  the  inevitable  hemorrhage  which  follows.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  loosening  and  removal  of  the  placenta  from  the  normal 
gravid  uterus  is  relatively  bloodless  because  the  uterus  contracts  and 
shuts  up  its  great  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  placenta  is 
attached  to  some  non-contractile  portion  of  the  abdomen,  its  removal  is 
not  followed  by  closure  of  the  vessels,  so  that  excessive  hemorrhage 
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results.  Commonly,  such  an  ectopic  placenta  receives  its  blood-supply 
through  some  portion  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa,  so  that  it  would  appear 
as  though  control  of  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries  would  check  hemor- 
rhage from  the  placental  site.  Unfortunately,  there  is  often  a  copious 
collateral  blood-supply  to  the  placenta,  so  that  the  ligation  of  uterine 
and  ovarian  arteries  avails  little.  Removal  of  an  extra-uterine  fetus  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  hazardous  undertakings  in  surgery — to  be 
attempted  by  the  most  skilful  operator  only,  who  may  be  obliged  to 
compress  the  aorta  in  order  to  control  hemorrhage.  For  this  reason  I 
recommend  the  easier  and  safer  method  of  removing  the  child,  stitching 
the  sac  into  the  wound,  packing,  and  leaving  the  placenta  to  dislodge 
itself  later. 

These  children,  if  they  survive,  may  be  as  vigorous  as  those  bom  in 
the  natural  manner. 

PELVIC  HEMATOCELE 

Pelvic  hematocele  was  formerly  the  term  applied  to  most  collections 
of  blood  within  the  pelvic  cavity — pelvic  hematocele  and  hematosalpinx. 
We  are  now  assured  that  a  majority  of  cases  of  pelvic  hematocele  and 
hematosalpinx  are  due  to  tubal  pregnancy.  Such  collections  of  blood 
may  be  within  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  as  I  have  described,  and 
may  burrow  under  the  peritoneum  in  various  directions,  or  the  blood 
may  be  free  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  We  formerly  practised  vaginal  sec- 
tion in  order  to  clear  out  such  hemorrhagic  collections,  but  of  lat€  years 
we  are  convinced  that  the  best  practice  is  to  open  from  above,  so  as 
quickly  and  surely  to  explore,  to  control  hemorrhage,  and  to  remove 
thoroughly  all  the  products  of  gestation. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PERINEUM  AND  VAGINA 

Surgical  interest  in  the  female  perineum  centers  in  the  treatment 
of  its  childbirth  lacerations.  There  are  numerous  other  perineal  lesions, 
but  they  are  mostly  simple  disturbances  easily  treated. 

At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  X  some  mention  was  made  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  perineum,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  here  the  statement  that, 
by  the  surgeon,  the  perineum  must  constantly  be  regarded  as  a  floor, 
ingeniously  constructed  to  support  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  organs. 
Damage  to  this  floor  means  displacement  of  organs,  and  often  a  far- 
reaching  course  of  ailments,  such  as  I  have  already  described  in  speak- 
ing of  uterine  displacements  and  other  ptoses  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
It  remains  for  us  now  to  consider  means  of  repairing  damage  to  the  per- 
ineum. I  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X  also  how  the  structures  of  the 
perineum  are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep  layers.  It  is  laceration 
of  the  deep  layer  which  calls  most  urgently  for  surgical  aid.  Damage 
to  the  superficial  layer  results  in  local  discomfort  only. 

PERINEAL  LACERATIONS 

The  leading  feature  of  deep  perineal  damage  is  laceration  of  the 
levator  ani  muscle — the  great  muscle  which  supports  the  pelvic  viscera. 
Until  recent  years  we  failed  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  tears  of 
this  deep  muscle,  so  that  the  old-time  operations  for  repair  of  the  per- 
ineum were  directed  to  the  reconstruction  of  damaged  superficial  parts — 
the  skin,  the  fourchet,  and  sometimes  the  sphincter  ani.  Reynolds ' 
showed,  years  ago,  the  form  and  character  of  fresh  perineal  lacerations 
and  the  mechanism  of  these  lesions.  As  seen  immediately  after  child- 
birth, the  tear  is  somewhat  Y-shaped,  crescentic  in  the  vagina,  with  a 
single  prolongation  through  the  labia.  The  crescentic  portion  of  the 
tear  is  that  which  penetrates  deeply  through  the  levator  ani  muscle; 
the  downward  prolongation  divides  the  skin  and  the  sphincter  ani 
even.  A  result  of  extensive  tears  of  this  nature  is  a  relaxation  and 
downward  sagging  of  the  pelvic  floor,  with  the  superimposed  organs. 

Treatment. — A  description  of  the  popular  operations  for  repair  of 
the  lacerated  perineum  would  necessitate  a  long,  complicated  historic 
essay,  suitable  for  a  special  text-book  only.  Let  us  study  the  simple  and 
effective  operation  which  I  favor  especially,  and  then  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  other  better  known  procedures.  For  a  more  clear  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  perineal  repair  let  me  again  remind  the  reader  that 
laceration  of  the  levator  ani  makes  for  not  only  uterine  displacement 

*  Edward  Re3mold8,  Trans.  Amer.  Gyn.  Soc,  September,  189  L 
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and  descent,  but  also  for  sagging  forward  of  the  anterior  rectal  wall 
(rectocele),  and  sagging  backward  and  downward  of  the  bladder  (cys- 
tocele).  The  operation  nhich  I  shall  now  describe  remedies  in  great 
measure  both  rectocele  and  cystocele. 

By  the  following  operation  we  aim  primarily  to  seek  out  and  stitch 
together  the  ruptured  fibers  of  the  levator  ani;  to  this  end,  split  the 
septum  between  the  vagina  and  rectum  through  a  crescentic  incision 
drawn  around  the  lower  border  of  the  vagina  or  just  within  the  vagina. 
The  lateral  portions  of  this  cut  enter  readily  through  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  open  the  ischiorectal  fossa.     So  far  there  is  no  diffi- 


t'ig.  216. —  Repair  of  perineum— step  2  (redrawn  after  Aitken). 

culty,  but  the  separation  in  the  median  line,  between  the  vagina  and 
rectum,  often  demands  a  painstaking  and  laborious  dissection  through 
a  great  amount  of  tough  acar  tissue.'  By  keeping  close  to  the  vaginal 
flap,  however,  one  may  avoid  opening  the  rectum — an  awkward  com- 
plication. When  the  scar  tissue  has  been  dissected  through,  the  vagina 
and  rectum  peel  apart  readily,  and  then  quickly  with  the  fingers  one 
deepens  the  wound  if  needful  up  to  the  uterine  cervix.     There  is  not  the 

iThia  openttkin  U  in  many  respects  that  practised  liy  I^wson  Tait  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  Btill  described  as  Tait'a  operation  in  many  of  the  text-books.  I  rccog- 
niie  it  aa  Tait's  operation,  but  on  carefully  reviewing  liis  deacrijition  caonot  find 
that  be  carrinl  his  disaection  as  deep  as  I  feel  generally  to  be  advisable. 
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slightest  danger  of  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Often  there  is  trai. 
blesonie  bleeding  from  large  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which  should  be  cue- 
fully  secured  as  one  progresses.  The  whole  wound  should  be  madeaj 
dry  as  possible,  though  the  checking  of  all  oozing  is  not  easy. 

With  the  depth  of  the  wound  now  exposed  and  the  sides  held  widely 
apart  with  retractors,  one  sees  or  palpates  readily  the  strong  edges  of 
the  divided  levator  ani  muscle.  The  rest  of  the  operation  consists  in 
placing  the  stitches  properly  and  securely.     For  this  the  operator  maM 


Fig.  217.— Ri>p!iir  of  pcrini-iim     .-(cp  3  (rcifrawn  after  Aitken). 


now  sacrifice  his  left  forefinger  by  introducing  it  into  the  rectum  to  act 
as  a  gui<le  for  the  needle.  Three  or  four  heavy,  deep,  absorbable, 
burietl  catgut  stitches  arc  enough  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  torn  musrle. 
One  may  use  the  kangaroo  teufion.  chroniirized  catgut,  or  the  catgut 
prepared  b\-  Hartlett's  method,  which  I  prefer.  The  torn  edges  of  the 
levator  ani  muscle  can  be  most  effectively  approximated  by  inserting 
figurc-of-S  stitches.  Having  tiinl  these  deep  stitches,  a  second  row  of 
lighter  buried  stitches  is  passed  to  bring  together  the  more  superficial 
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parts.  If  the  sphincter  aiii  be  torn,  the  lowermost  of  these  stitches  may 
be  passed  deeply  through  the  tissues  on  either  side  of  the  anus,  so  as  to 
bring  together  the  portions  of  that  muscle.  I  sew  up  the  skin-edges, 
and  the  loose  vaginal  flap  which  results  from  the  dissection,  with  in- 
terrupted silkWorm-gut  stitches,  leaving  the  ends  long,  and  tying  to- 
gether in  one  sheath  all  the  loose  ends  so  as  to  prevent  the  intolerable 
■  irritation  of  the  skin  which  would  otherwise  result.  This  comparatively 
simple  method  of  perineorrhaphy  has  sufficed  in  my  experience  for 
perineal  lacerations  of  every  degree,— a  mere  tear  of  the  skin,  a  lacera- 
tion extending  to  the  sphincter,  and  a  laceration  complete  to  the  rectum, 


Fig.  218. — Repair  of  perineum— step  4  (retlraiin  after  Aitken). 

— but  obviously  the  extent  of  the  dissection  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
tear  with  which  one  is  dealing. 

It  is  obvioMS  at  once  that  this  operation,  thoroughly  performed, 
builds  up  a  stout  perineal  body  and  cures  rectocele.  In  many  cases  a 
prolapsed  bladder  is  thus  supported  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  a  falling 
uterus.  In  extreme  cases,  should  cystocele  and  uterine  descent  per- 
sist, the  surgeon  must  supplement  this  operation  by  suspending  the 
uterus;  and  in  the  case  of  a  long  cervix,  tending  to  bore  through  the 
new,  narrowed  vaginal  passage,  he  may  amputate  the  neck  of  the  womb. 
I  advise  the  student  to  read  over  the  description  of  operations  for 
procidentia  (Chapter  X)  m  connection  with  this  subject. 
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The  general  practitioner  and  obstetrician  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  have  observed  a  number  of  women  who  have  become  pregnant 
and  borne  children  subsequent  to  thia  operation  on  the  perineum. 
In  every  rase  the  vagina  opened  well  before  the  advancing  fetal  head, 
and  secondary  lacerations  were  inconsiderable. 

The  familiar  Emmet  operation  for  ruptured  perineum  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  by  denuding  suiwrficially  the  scar  tissue  about  the' 
vaginal   outlet,   the   rupture   may  be   returned   to   the   condition   in 


Fig.  219. — Kcpair  of  pfrineuni  -,"ti'p  5  (redrawn  after  Aitken). 

which  it  existetl  wlien  fiv.sh,  inmiediatoly  after  the  cliildbirth.  Aftc 
denuding,  the  Mirgoon  binds  together  the  wounded  edges  with  silv( 
mitureri.  This  operation  is  applicable  to  slight  tears  only.  The  di; 
section  does  not  reach  the  deep  parts,  so  that  the  result,  though  pn 
renting  a  scoinly  cosmetic  scar,  is  of  little  value  as  a  perineal  suppo 
and  yieltU  nt  once  in  the  rase  of  a  subsequent  labor. 

Xoble's  opcriition  also  is  based  fin  the  ])rinciple  of  denudation,  hi 
the  dissrctiim  i.s  carried  further,  as  .-ihown  by  the  illustration,  so  that  n 
admirably  strong  perineal  support  is  secured. 
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Among  the  well-known  operations  on  the  perineum  are  those  of 
Martin,  Dudley,  Cleveland,  Garrigues,  Outerbridge,  Reed,  Goldspoon, 
and  others. 

The  after-treatment  for  all  these  operations  is  of  great  importance. 
It  consists  of  rest  in  bed  for  at  least  sixteen  days,  careful  regulation 
of  the  bowels,  and  painstaking  care  of  the  wound,  as  after  a  childbirth. 
The  bowels  should  be  moved  with  an  oil  enema  on  the  second  or  third 
day.  If  the  patient  voluntarily  passes  urine,  the  parts  should  be  cleansed 
with  an  aseptic  douche  after  each  micturition. 


Fig.   220.— Noble's  operation   for   repair  of  perineum. 

The  stitches  may  be  removed  on  the  tenth  day.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  patient  may  eit  up  in  bed,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
Btand  until  the  expiration  of  three  weeks.  After  the  bowels  have  moved, 
a  liberal  diet  may  be  allowed,  with  the  use  of  laxatives  or  enemata  to 
insure  a  comfortable  daily  evacuation  of  the  rectum. 

Lacerations  of  the  perineum  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  sur- 
gery of  these  parts  that  students  often  overlook  a  consideration  of  other 
local  surgical  lesions.  There  are  sundry  other  such  lesions,  more 
infrequent  than  perineal  rupture,  but  often  distressing  and  important 
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to  the  sufferer.    These  are  wounds,  fistulx,  tumors,  cysts,  and  tbeleaotui    i 
of  venereal  disease.    A  comnion  and  apparently  trifling  disturbann  is 
urethral  caruncle. 

URETHRAL  CARUNCLE 
This  is  an  outgrowth  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.      There  aretw*' 
forms  of  caruncle — the  first  is  a  capillary  aneurj-Bmal  varix  covcre*i 
with  mucosa,  producing  a  bright  retl,  erectile  swelling  at  the  infen»' 
margin    of    the    meatus.     Th^^ 
/(^/7^.,^-A  second  form  is  of  the  natureof^ 

small  hemorrhoid,  a  varicose  con — 
dition  of  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane.  The  former  tj-pe  of 
caruncle  is  the  more  common. 
It  develops  in  middle  life  usually. 
The  symptoms  are  distrKtsing 
often.  The  patient  complains 
bitterly  of  scalding  when  she 
passes  water,  and  often  of  s 
burning,  throbbing  sensation  for 
some  time  after  the  completitm 
of  the  act.  If  untreated,  the 
canmcle  persists,  often  growinf 
larger  and  more  irritating  with 
time. 

Treatment  is  simple  and  ef- 
fective. With  the  patient  under 
ether  (sometimes  cocainuill  suf- 
fice), dilate  the  urethra,  then 
seize  the  little  tumor  gently 
with  right-angled  forceps,  snip  it 
off  with  scissors,  and  touch  the 
base  with  the  Paquelin  cautery. 
Some  surgeons  prefer  to  remove 
the  tumor  entirely  by  the  cauterj'. 
Stitch  together,  with  fine  catgut, 
the  severed  mucous  edges.  The 
patient  recovers  in  a  few  <lays,  though  tiiere  may  be  some  pain  at  first 
on  passing  urine.  For  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation  the  parts 
shoul<i  be  batiied  carefully  with  sterile  water  after  each  micturition. 

THE  VULVA 
\\c  noeil  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  wounds  of  the  vulva, 
whirli  cull  for  the  same  treiitment  as  similar  wounds  elsewhere.  lo- 
flammations  of  the  vulva  (erysipelas  and  diphtheria  especially) 
should  ror(-ivc  the  treatment  appropriate  to  such  inflammations. 
Tulirrritloxh  of  tlir  rtilrti  is  fr(f|uently  a  part  of  a  general  tuberculwi)', 
and  calls  for  constitutional  treatment.     iSyphUis  must  be  treated  con- 
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stitutionally  with  mercury  and  the  lodids.  Elephaniia^s  and  atrophy 
call  for  no  special  mention;  and  skin  diseases  fall  within  the  depart- 
ment of  dermatology. 

Tumors  of  the  vulva  are  not  especially  common,  and  fall  into  the 
general  classes  of  malignant  and  benign  growths,  such  as  fibromata, 
which  may  reach  a  considerable  size,  polypi  and  lipomata,  rare  afflic- 
tions. 

Carcinoma  of  the  vulva  is  not  infrequently  seen — carcinoma,  spring- 
ing from  the  skin  or  mucous  surfaces  of  the  labia,  and,  rarely,  from  the 
clitoris.  Extirpation  often  promises  well,  for  metastases  are  uncommon. 
Sarcoma  of  the  vulva  is  extremely  rare.  Both  round-cell  and  spindle- 
cell  varieties  are  recorded,  as  well  as  melanosarcoma  and  myxosar- 
coma.    Excision  is  the  only  treatment,  but  the  prognosis  is  always  bad. 

There  are  varices  of  the  vulva j  comparable  to  varicocele  in  the 
male,  to  be  treated  by  extirpation  of  the  veins;  and  cysts  developing 
commonly  from  the  glands  of  Bartholin  or  from  Gartner's  duct.  These 
cysts,  too,  must  be  extirpated. 

THE  VAGINA 

Vaginal  lesions  suitable  for  the  surgeon's  consideration  are  common 
enough,  and  far  the  most  numerous  of  these  lesions  are  those  due  to 
childbirth.  The  ordinary  posterior  tears  of  the  vagina  are  associated 
commonly  with  ruptures  of  the  perineum,  and  those  I  have  already 
discussed.  Almost  equally  important  and  far  more  difficult  of  treat- 
ment are  vaginal  fistulae. 

VAGINAL  FISTULiE 

These  fistulse  are  found  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  you  will 
encounter  them  in  ever>^  general  surgical  ward  as  well  as  in  the  service 
of  the  gynecologist  proper.  They  are  due,  usually,  to  pressure  necrosis, 
resulting  from  a  too  long  delay  of  the  child's  head  during  labor,  and 
not  to  the  use  of  forceps.  Rather  are  they  due  to  a  delay  in  the 
use  of  forceps.  The  figures  show  such  fistulse.  The  most  com- 
mon is  vesicovaginal  fistula.  More  rarely  one  finds  rectovaginal 
fistula,  vesico-uterine  fistula,  vesico-utcrovaginal  fistula,  and  urethro- 
vaginal fistula.  The  literature  of  vaginal  fistula  is  enormous,  for  the 
problem  was  worked  out,  and  its  therapeutics  put  upon  a  sound  basis, 
by  Sims  and  Emmet,  two  of  the  greatest  lights  in  American  gynecology. 
The  cure  of  vesical  fistula  is  in  the  field  of  major  surgery  often.  Opera- 
tions are  difficult,  tedious,  perplexing,  and  sometimes  disappointing, 
while  the  condition  to  be  relieved  is  extremely  serious. 

I  have  said  that  childbirth  is  the  common  cause  of  these  fistulsB. 
Other  causes  are  opening  of  the  bladder  by  the  surgeon  for  cystitis  or 
for  the  removal  of  calculi.  Accidental  traumatism  may  result  in  fistula. 
Rarely,  there  may  exist  congenital  fistula,  or  fistula  may  arise  from 
sundry  ulcerative  processes,  from  the  pressure  of  a  neglected  pessar}', 
from  syphiliS;  from  cancer. 
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The  Bymptoms  of  urinary  fistula  are  fairly  cbaracteriBtJc,  and  the 
diagnosis  generally  is  easy.  There  is  a  quite  constant  dribbling  of 
urine,  especially  when  the  patient  stands.  If  the  urine  ia  passed  reg- 
ularly and  freely  by  the  urethra  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaks  from  the 
vagina,  one  looks  for  a  urethrovaginal  fistula.  These  fistulse  cause 
cystitis  often,  while  the  leaking  urine  excoriates  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  and  the  skin,  and  forma  deposits  of  salts  on  the  ulcerated  sur- 
faces. One  confirms  the  diagnosis  by  digital  examination  and  by  in- 
spection. Frequently  a  probe  may  be  passed  through  the  urethra  and 
be  received  upon  the  examining  finger  in  the  vagina. 

The  treatment  of  vesicovaginal  fistula  is  operative,  though  oc- 
casionally a  small  fresh  fistula  may  close  spontaneouKly.  The  operable 
cases  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  small  fistulee  with  a  slight 
amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  about 
them  and  large,  broadly  indurated 
fibtuUe 

rhc  small  fistulee  may  be  closed 
often  bj  simply  refreshing  the  edges 
of  the  \  aginal  side  down  to  the  blad- 
der mucosa,  and  sewing  up  the  fresh 
woun  1  with  silkworm-gut  stitches, 
takmg  care  that  there  be  no  tension 
on  the  fiaps;  but  in  case  there  is 
much  mduration  and  thickening 
about  the  fistula,  a  period  of  pre- 
paratorj  treatment  should  be  given. 
This  preparatory  treatment  consists 
m  keepmg  the  urine  acid  for  two  or 
three  «eeks  before  operation,'  so  ae 
to  limit  the  amount  of  the  deposits, 
and  douching  the  vagina  with  a  simple  antiseptic  three  or  four  timee 
daily.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  off  the  deposits  and  to  touch 
the  excoriated  surfaces  with  nitrate  of  silver.  At  the  same  time  cys- 
titis must  be  combated  with  boric-acid  bladder  douches,  and  vesica' 
calculi  must  be  removed. 

When  this  course  of  treatment  has  been  pushed  as  far  as  seems  best 
the  surgeon  may  proceed  with  the  operation.  Place  the  patient  ii 
Sims'  position  and  retract  the  perineum  with  a  Sims'  speculum.  Denudt 
the  vaginal  surface  so  as  to  make  the  wound  lie  longitudinally,  in  tht 
course  of  the  vaginal  canal;  work  gently,  holding  the  flaps  with  bulle 
forceps  and  cutting  with  a  sharp,  curved  scissors.  Sew  up  with  silk 
worm-gut,  and  leave  the  suture  ends  hanging  outside  the  vulva.  Th< 
after-treatment  is  important.  Conntant  bladder  <lrainage  should  b 
provided;  the  vagina  should  be  kept  lightly  packed  with  gauze;  drink 
ing  of  the  acid  mixture  should  be  continued,  white  drinking-water  shouli 

el's   mi.tturp:   tx'iixoic   acid,  2   drarof 
a  tablespoonful  diluted  four  times  doil] 
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be  supplied  copiously.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated  carefully. 
The  stitches  should  remain  in  place  for  at  least  twelve  days.  With  all 
these  precautious  even,  union  may  not  always  take  place,  and  a  slight 
fistula  may  recur.  In  such  case,  on  three  occasions,  I  have  finally  and 
satisfactorily  closed  the  trifling  leak  by  injecting  melted  paraffin  into 
the  tissues  about  the  fistula,  thus  bringing  about  union  by  pressure. 

The  second  form  of  vesicovaginal  fistula — the  great  irregular, 
indurated  opening — demands  often  a  serious  and  extensive  operation. 
A  number  of  different  methods,  many  of  them  extremely  ingenious, 
have  been  devised,  such  as  these  of  Rydygier,  Martin,  Trendelenburg, 
Sanger,  Walcher,  von  Winkel,  Mackenroth,  Kelly,  Kiistner,  and  others. 
Kelly  describes  the  details  of  these  procedures,  and  I  refer  the  reader 


Fig.  22-). — Suprapubic  upt 
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to  bia  Operative  Gynecologj',  vol.  i,  p.  336.  For  myself  I  have  secured 
gratifying  results  through  the  employment  of  von  Dittel's  method,  which 
follows  the  principle  of  all  the  others;  that  is  to  say,  by  some  means  one 
separates  the  bladder  from  the  vagina  and  repairs  the  several  rents  of 
the  organs  independently.  I  advocate  opening  down  upon  the  bladder 
from  above  the  pubes  and  isolating  the  bladder  without  opening  the 
peritoneum  if  possible.  Often  this  is  possible,  but  it  not,  one  must  go 
through  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  any  case  the  dissection  is  facili- 
tated by  tipping  up  the  patient  on  a  Trendelenburg  table. 

Rectovaginal  fistula  is  less  common  than  vesicovaginal  fistula, 
but  it  is  even  more  distressing.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  ob- 
serving the  contents  of  the  rectum  oozing  from  the  vagina.     The  patient 
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herself  also  will  observe  often  the  uncontrollable  escape  of  gas.  The 
treatment  of  this  condition  is  difficult,  and  repeated  operations  may  be 
required.  The  old  operation  of  Sims — the  refreshing  and  sewing  together 
of  the  edges  of  the  fistula — rarely  is  successful.  I  have  employed  satis- 
factorily two  somewhat  similar  operations.  When  the  fistula  is  close 
to  the  outlet  of  the  vagina,  split  the  rectovaginal  septum  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  method  employed  in  Tail's  operation  for  ruptured  per- 
ineum. Then,  through  this  liberal  opening,  one  refreshes  the  edges  of 
the  fistula  on  both  vaginal  and  rectal  sides  and  sews  up  the  openings 
independently.  In  closing  the  rectal  portion  of  the  septum  use  buried 
catgut  sutures  and  take  pains  not  to  penetrate  the  rectal  mucosa.  Then 
close  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  septum  with  silkworm-gut  stitches, 
inserted  from  the  vaginal  surface.  If  the  fistula  be  too  high  up  to  per- 
mit of  this  simple  operation,  one  may  employ  the  tcchmc  of  Lauenstein, 


which  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  foregoing.  Having  carefully  refreshed 
the  edges  of  the  fistula,  split  the  vaginal  mucosa  longitudinally  at  either 
end  of  the  fistula,  and  thus  turn  back  liberal  vaginal  flaps.  By  this 
means  the  rectal  wall,  with  its  fistulous  opening,  is  exposed.  Then  sew 
up  the  rectal  wall  with  catgut  stitches,  and  complete  the  operation  by 
drawing  over  it  independently  the  refreshed  vaginal  flaps,  which  must 
carefully  be  sutured  into  place. 

Noble  quotes  with  approval  Dudley's  ingenious  operation  for  repair 
of  rectovaginiil  fistula  opening  high  in  the  vagina.'  By  this  operation 
the  rectum  is  dissrcted  free  from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  the  surgeon 
working  through  the  anus.  Having  froMl  the  rectum  up  to  and  beyond 
the  fistula,  the  operator  then  pulls  the  gut  outside  of  the  sphincter  until 
the  rectal  fistuhi  is  exposed.  He  then  cuts  off  the  bowel  above  the  fis- 
'  G.  II.  Nobie  in  BovLt's  Practice  of  Gynecology,  p.  132, 
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tola  and  stitches  the  rectal  stump  to  the  skin.  The  hole  left  in  the 
npnano  longer  communicates  with  the  rectum  and  may  now  be  closed 
or  not,  according  to  its  extent  and  involvement.  Recently  I  succeeded 
in  dosing  a  rather  fresh  rectovaginal  fistula  by  giving  the  patient  ap- 
propriate opsonic  vaccines,  which  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
wound  and  causing  a  bridging  over  of  the  considerable  rent  with  granu- 
lations. 

INFLAMMATION 

Ya^niHs  need  not  detain  us  further  than  to  remark  that  the  majority 
of  vaginal  inflammations  are  gonorrheal  in  origin  and  call  for  treatment 
appropriate  to  gonorrhea. 

VAGINAL  CYSTS 

Vagmal  cysts  occasionally  spring  from  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  or 
Girtner's  ducts.  Benign  and  malignant  tumors  also  arise  in  the  vagina. 
A  consideration  of  these  rare  conditions  would  mean  a  repetition  prac- 
tically of  much  of  Chapter  X.  Extirpation  through  the  vagina  of  such 
tumors  is  the  only  logical  treatment. 

ATRESIA  OF  THE  VAGINA 

Atresia  of  the  vagina  means  closure  of  that  canal,  and  is  a  somewhat 
infrequent  condition.  The  closure  may  be  complete  or  partial,  and, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  obstruction,  menstruation  and  impreg- 
nation may  or  may  not  occur.  The  causes  of  atresia  are  defects  in  the 
fusion  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  and  canalization  of  the  original  cellular 
inass  forming  the  rudimentary  vagina.  The  upper  extremity  of  the 
wnal  is  the  portion  commonly  thus  deformed.  Traumatism  may  be 
the  cause  of  atresia.     The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  inspection. 

The  only  treatment  is  operative,  and  the  nature  of  the  operation 

must  vary  with  the  character  and  the  origin  of  the  condition.     In  con- 

S^tal  cases  the  examination  should  be  made  with  finger  in  the  rectum 

and  sound  in  the  bladder.     Ordinarily,  the  operation  consists  in  incising 

the  obstruction  in  several  places  and  distending  and  packing  the  vagina 

^th  iodoform  gauze  until  healing  is  accomplished.     Numerous  writers 

advocate  sundrj'  radical  measures.     When  the  lesion  is  extensive  and 

impossible  to  overcome  by  simple  incisions,  sometimes  it  is  necessary 

to  remove  the  utems  even,  or  at  least  its  adnexa,  in  case  the  patient's 

iife  is  rendered  intolerable  by  obstinate  atresia.^ 

The  surgery  of  the  perineum  and  vagina  is  a  subject  of  interest  to 
I^Tiecologists.  The  variety  and  complicacy  of  the  lesions  are  far  greater 
than  I  have  thought  best  to  describe  in  this  short  chapter,  but  the  gen- 
eral surgeon  will  scarcely  find  time  to  concern  himself  with  such  consid- 
erations. 

'  See  interesting  case  reported  by  Heidenhain,  Monats.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  March, 
1904.  p.  445.  Incision  of  the  obstruction  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  symptoms, 
eventuating  in  menstrual  retention,  pelvic  abscess,  fecal  fistula,  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

KIDNEY  AND  URETERS 

Mr.  Thomas  Br>^ant,  writing  in  18S4,  said  of  renal  surgen*  that 
"  this  branch  of  surgery  has  reached  a  definite  position,  and  if  it  rises  io 
value  as  it  has  risen  in  interest,  a  wide  surgical  field  has  indeed  been 
opened.  It  is  to  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  birth, 
in  that  he  in  1SG9  first  designedly  removed  a  kidney  with  success."  The 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  shown  the  correctness  of  Bryant's  foresight, 
for  renal  surgery  has  come  to  occupy  a  leading  position  among  us,  and 
eminent  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  genito-urinary  diseases  alone. 

Surger}'  of  the  kidney  is  of  profound  interest  and  importance  because 
it  deals  with  a  vital  organ;  because  it  approaches  intelligently  and 
boldly  lesions  formerly  treated  blindly  and  timidly;  and  because  it 
affords  relief  or  permanent  cure  for  diseases  once  agonizing,  lingering, 
and  fatal.  The  subject  is  broad  and  intricate.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
formulate  and  grasp  its  outlines  in  a  few  pages. 

In  general  terms  surgery  of  the  kidney  embraces  a  consideration  of 
that  organ's — (1)  Malformations  and  malpositions;  (2)  its  injuries  by 
violence;  (3)  its  inflammations,  including  calculus  formation;  (4)  its 
tumors.  The  reader  nmst  recognize  always  that  for  surgical  purposes 
the  ureter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  renal  apparatus,  because 
injuries  and  diseases  of  the  ureter  are  intimately  associated  with  renal 
disease.  Functionally  and  anatomically  the  ureter  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  kidney  as  are  the  renal  artery-  and  vein.  One  might  carrj'  the 
analogy  further  and  ])()int  out  how  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  urinary 
apparatus,  the  bladder  and  urethra,  often  are  intimately  concerned 
with  renal  disease.  Hut  such  a  thesis  would  carry  us  too  far  afield, 
though  the  association  must  be  recalled  from  time  to  time. 

ANATOMIC  RELATIONS 

The  gross  anatomic  relations  of  the  kidney  must  concern  us  here  for 
a  mouKMit,  but  one  must  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney  itself.  The  surgeon  may  most  quickly 
and  directly  expose  the  kidney  by  oi)ennig  through  the  posterior  lumbar 
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triangle'  which  la  formed  by  the  last  rib  and  the  tendinous  aponeuroses 
of  the  oblique  muscles.  Through  a  3'iikcb  oblique  incision  the  operator 
enters  almost  at  once  upon  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney,  no  important 
structures  being  cut,  but  the  aponeuroses  being  drawn  aside  or  split. 
The  kidney,  thus  exposed,  is  covered  by  3  capsules — the  tunica 
propria,  the  capsula  adiposa,  antl  the  fascia  rcnalis.  None  of  these 
structures  has  any  important  part  in  holding  the  kidney  in  place, 
however.  The  kidney  is  not  a  fixed  organ,  but  moves  slightly  up  and 
down  with  the  diaphragm  in  respiration.  Such  support  as  the  kidney 
has  is  given  by  the  renal  vessels  and  ureter,  the  fossa  in  which  it  lies, 
and  through  the  pressure  of  the  jjeritoneum  and  superimposed  organs. 
The  two  kidneys  lie  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  and  extend  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  twelfth  dorsiil  vertebra  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  second  lumbar.     The  twelfth  rib  crosses  them  at  about  their  middle, 


but  the  left  kidney  lies  about  a  finger's  breaflth  higher  than  does  the 
right,  which  receives  the  constant  impact  of  the  liver.  The  distance 
between  the  upper  pole  of  the  ki<lney  and  the  pleural  cavity  is  but  a 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Both  kidneys  lie  behind  the  peritoneum.  Among 
the  most  important  relations  of  the  right  kidney  are  the  liver  above, 
the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  which  lies  upon  its  lower  third,  and  the 
duodenum,  which  is  adherent  close  to  its  inner  edge.  One  recognizes 
the  significance  of  these  relations  when  a  paranephritic  abscess  opens 
into  the  bowel.  The  left  kidney  in  its  upper  third  lies  close  to  the  stom- 
ach, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  splenic  artcrj' ;  its  middle  third 
lies  against  the  pancreas,  while  its  external  bonier  rests  against  the 
spleen  and  the  descending  colon.     Those  interesting  and  significant 

^  H.  A.  Kelljr,  Lancet,  June  17,  1905. 
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organs,  the  suprarenal  glands,  arc  loosely  connected  with  each  kidney, 
to  the  right  of  the  kidney's  upper  pole. 

The  ureter  begins  at  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  throughout 
much  of  its  length  follows  a  fairly  straight  course  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  It  is  somewhat  narrowed  at  its  beginning,  and  at  the  point 
where  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Stricture  may  occur  at 
these  places.  The  ureter  is  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  in  the  greater 
portion  of  its  course  may  easily  be  exposed  through  an  incision  extending 
from  the  twelfth  rib  diagonally  past  the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the 
ilium.  Through  this  incision  the  peritoneum  is  reached  and  pushed  aside, 
when  the  retroperitoneal  space  is  disclosed.  The  ureter  is  found  lying 
upon  the  psoas  muscle.  At  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  the  ureter  turns 
sharply  backward  to  run  along  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  to  a  point  about 
one  inch  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  then  it  passes  forward  and 
inward  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  until  it  reaches 
the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  length  of  the  average  adult  ureter  is 
12  inches. 

In  this  brief  essay  there  is  not  space  to  consider  the  various  congenital 
malformations  and  abnormalities  of  the  kidneys.  The  operating  sur- 
geon must  not  forget,  however,  when  he  proposes  extirpation  of  a  kidney, 
that  there  may  be  but  one  kidney.  A  common  abnormality  is  horseshoe 
kidney,  which  should  not  properly  be  regarded  as  a  single  kidney,  but 
as  two  kidneys  connected  by  an  isthmus  of  renal  tissue.  The  double 
organ  thus  formed  is  usually  displaced  downward,  and  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  spinal  column.  Double  ureter  from  cither  kidney  some- 
times is  found. 

We  need  not  consider  further  the  question  of  movable  kidney  and  the 
problems  which  it  suggests.  I  have  already  discussed  these  matters  in 
the  first  portion  of  Chapter  IX. 

DIAGNOSIS  IN  RENAL  DISEASE 

Let  us  now  briefly  turn  to  the  more  common  methods  of  diagnosis 
in  renal  disease.  Such  diagnosis  may  be  simple  or  may  present  some 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  whole  field  of  surgery.  The  history 
of  the  case  may  or  may  not  be  important.  The  patient  may  tell  of  pain^ 
paroxysmal  or  constant,  suggesting  calculus  or  tuberculosis.  He  may 
describe  a  long  train  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  suggesting  movable  kidney. 
He  may  have  noticed  a  pronounced  tumor.  He  may  have  been  troubled 
with  the  intermittent  passage  of  great  quantities  of  urine.  He  may 
have  passed  blood.  He  may  tell  a  story  of  gradual  and  increasing 
debility,  suggesting  cancer  or  tuberculosis.  He  may  tell  of  such  asso- 
ciated symptoms  as  exquisite  pain  in  one  renal  region,  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  headache,  wasting,  and  general  prostration.  The  fact  is 
that  almost  all  lesions  of  the  kidneys  may  be  characterized  by  similar 
symptoms,  and  so  it  rarely  happens  that  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be 
founded  upon  the  patient's  story.  Furthermore,  a  trifling  lesion  may 
give  rise  to  distressing  symptoms,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  grave 
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kidney  disease  may  run  its  fult  course  without  any  pronounced  sugges- 
tion of  kidney  disorder.  Palpation  of  the  kidney  is  sometimes  easy, 
or  may  be  extremely  difficult,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  kidney  and 
the  thickness  of  the  patient's  abdominal  walls.  Examine  the  patient 
as  he  lies  on  his  back,  again  while  he  is  in  a  half-reclining  position,  on 
his  side,  and  in  the  hancls-and-knees  position.  Movable  kidneys  and 
enlarged  kidneys  may  thus  be  made  to  appear  and  disappear.  Palpate 
bimanually  as  you  stand  facing  the  patient;  pass  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
up  his  back  and  beneath  the  twelfth  rib ;  press  deeply  with  the  other  hand 
below  the  costal  arch.     In  the  case  of  thin  patients  the  opposing  hands 


Fig.  227. — Method  of  palpating  the  kidney. 

may  thus  be  brought  close  together,  and  sometimes  a  normal  kidney 
may  be  felt.  Palpation  of  the  abdomen  rarely  reveals  any  disorder  of 
the  ureters,  though  extreme  ureteral  dilatation,  or  a  large  calculus 
impacted  in  the  ureter,  sometimes  may  be  felt.  Sometimes,  again, 
beware  lest  you  confound  with  renal  tumor  a  tumor  of  the  intestine, 
of  the  liver,  or  of  the  spleen.  The  distinction  may  be  made  by  distend- 
ing the  colon  with  air,  bearing  in  mind  that  that  viscua  lies  in  front 
of  either  kidney.  Disease  of  the  ureter — tuberculosis,  dilatation,  and 
calculus — sometimes  may  be  ascertained  by  palpation  through  the 
rectum  or  vagina.  Analysis  of  the  urine  is  of  service.  The  exam- 
iner looks  especially  for  blood,  for  crystals,  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
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for  shreds  of  tissue  even.  He  should  differentiate  between  hematuria 
and  hemoglobinuria.  He  must  try  to  distinguish  whether  the  blood 
comes  from  the  bladder  or  the  kidney,  and  he  must  look  for  puB  also 
and  try  to  ascertain  its  origin.  Such  are  the  older  and  more  commonly 
recognized  methods  of  investigating  renal  disease.     Wc  may  regard 


Fig.  228. — Examinatioa  of  the  bladder  in  tlic  dorsal  position,  with  elevated  pelvia 
(KeUy). 


such  methods  as  preliminary  steps,  but,  not  satisfied  with  results  thus 
obtained,  we  must  then  proceed  with  examination  by  the  cystoscope, 
and  may  employ  sometimes  cryoscopy  and  the  phlori<li!in  test. 

The  cystoscope  within  recent  years  has  placed  renal  surgery  on  a 
new  basis.     This  instrument  enables  us  to  make  a  visual  inspection  of 


Fig.  229.— Inst  rumen  t  for  nieasiirinji;  the  distance  between  the  internal  orifice  of  tht 
urethra  and  various  portions  of  the  vesical  walls  (Kelly). 

the  bladder,  to  watch  the  vesical  openings  of  the  ureters,  and  to  cathe 
terize  the  ureters,  in  order  to  segregate  the  urine  from  the  individua 
kidneys.  Inspection  of  the  female  bladder  is  easy  compared  with  inspec 
tion  of  the  male  bladder.  More  than  ten  years  ago  Kelly  popularizei 
cystoscopy  of  the  female  bladder,  and  his  method  b  still  that  commonl; 
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employed.  With  the  patient  in  the  exaggerated  knee-chest  or  the  Tren- 
delenburg position,  the  female  bladder  may  be  inspected  directly  through 
an  open  tube,  the  ureters  may  be  observed,  and  the  ureteral  catheter 
may  be  passed.  The  illustration  shows  Kelly's  method,  but  personal 
instruction  in  the  clinic  is  necessary  if  one  would  learn  and  apply  the 
technic.  A  more  complicated  instrument  is  required  for  inspection 
of  the  male  bladder,  but  all  the  instruments  used  are  adaptations  of  the 
well-known  Nitze  apparatus.  I  need  not  discuss  the  great  variety  of 
Ingenious  inventions  and  modifications  of  the  cystoscope  further  than 
to  mention  the  names  of  such  investigators  as  Hill,  Fenwick,  Thompson, 
Boisseau,  du  Rocher,  Casper,  Akbarran,  and  Tilden  Brown.  Brown 
has  devised  one  of   the  simplest  of   catheterizing  cystoscopes.     Such 


Fig.  230. — Speculum  with  oblique  end  for  collecting  the  urine  directly  from  the 

ureter  (Kelly-Noble). 

instruments  generally  can  be  used  with  the  aid  of  local  anesthesia 
only.  First  one  explores  thoroughly  the  bladder  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  stone,  of  tumor,  of  ulceration,  or  of  other 
lesions  which  may  complicate  the  diagnosis.  Then  one  inspects  the 
ureteral  openings,  noting  any  swelling,  pouting,  pus  or  blood  from 
the  ureters.  By  watching  the  contractions  of  the  ureteral  openings, 
the  spurtings  of  urine  and  the  intervals  between  them,  one  gains  some 
information  about  the  activity  of  the  kidneys.  By  giving  certain  drugs 
which  color  the  urine  two  purposes  are  answered.  Methylene-blue  and 
indigo  carmin  make  the  urinary  swirl  more  visible,  and  in  the  case  of 
normal  kidneys  the  colored  stream  should  appear  in  the  bladder  in  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  drug  has  been  taken.  A  crippled 
kidney  passes  on  the  colored  stream  after  a  longer  interval.     Having 
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made  these  observations,  the  surgeon  catheterizea  the  ureters  according 
to  the  following  principles :  As  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  ureter  is  found, 
the  cystoscope  should  be  so  directed  that  the  ureter  occupies  the  lower 
margin  of  the  inner  field  of  vision.  The  ureteral  catheter  is  then  pushed 
slightly  forward  so  that  the  direction  of  its  point  may  be  observed. 
Then,  by  a  little  manipulation  of  the  instrument,  the  surgeon  can  direct 
the  point  of  the  catheter  into  the  ureter.  Some  surgeons  have  objected 
to  ureteral  catheterization  on  the  ground  that  the  ureter  and  kidney 
may  thus  be  directly  infected  from  the  bladder.  In  order  to  minimize 
this  danger  one  should  irrigate  thoroughly,  with  4  per  cent,  boric-acid 
solution,  the  bladder  before  passing  the  ureteral  catheter. 

As  the  collection  of  the  urine  from  the  individual  kidneys  is  an  im- 
portant object  of  these  investigations,  and  as  some  danger  undoubtedly 
inheres  in  the  use  of  the  ureteral  catheter,  surgeons  have  sought 
other  means  of  segregating  the  urine.  M.  L.  Harris  has  devised  a 
popular  instrument  which  is  illustrated  by  the  cut.     The  principle  of 


Fig.  231.— Harris' 


Harris's  instrument  is  that  it  throws  the  base  of  the  bladder  into  two 
small  distinct  pockets  at  the  bottom  of  which  lie  the  individual  ureteral 
openings.  When  these  pockets  are  formed,  the  urines  from  the  two 
kidneys  separately  collect  in  them.  Then  from  each  pocket  these  segre- 
gated urines  are  drawn  off  by  separate  catheters  and  a  suction  apparatus. 
Luys  and  Cathelin  also  have  devised  segregating  instruments,  but  Har- 
ris's is  the  most  popular  with  us. 

Cryoscopy  is  a  method  of  investigation  which  is  growing  in  favor 
and  is  giving  increasingly  satisfactorj'  results  in  the  hands  of  its  more 
skilled  advocates.  The  principle  of  crj'oscopy  is  this:  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  normal  urine  freezes  at  a  point  between  — 1.20°  C.  and 
— 2.30°  C,  while  the  freezing-point  of  blood  in  normal  individuals 
is  found  practically  constant  at  — 0.56°  C.  If  the  kidney  is  doing  less 
than  its  proper  work  and  excreting  an  attenuated  urine  approximating 
the  characteristics  of  water,  the  freezing-point  of  such  urine  will  rise 
toward  zero.     If  the  freezing-point  of  blood  falls  below  — 0.56°  C,  one 
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must  conclude  that  the  blood  is  carrying  abnormal  constituents.  If  the 
freezing-point  of  a  given  specimen  of  blood  sinks  as  low  as  — 0.60°  C, 
we  conclude  that  operation  on 
one  of  the  kidneys  would  be  un- 
safe, since  with  such  blood  as 
this  it  is  improbable  that  proper 
urinary  secretion  would  con- 
tinue should  a  serious  operation 
be  performed.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  elements  of 
error  in  the  use  of  cryoscopy 
unless  the  method  be  supervised 
by  a  person  skilled  in  the  tech- 
nic.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonably 
doubtful  whether  the  old  recog- 
nized methods  of  urinalysis  may 
not  give  us  data  of  greater 
value.  The  normal  percentage 
of  urea  should  be  2.02  per  cent.; 
of  uric  acid,  0.01  per  cent.;  and 
the  ratio  between  uric  acid  and 
urea  should  be  about  as  1  is  to 
50,  When  employing  cryos- 
copy, the  estimation  of  the 
freezing-point  of  the  urine  may 
lead  into  error  the  unwary,  if 
he  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  total  amounts  of  urea 
and  uric  acid  excreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  carried 
in  a  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 
In  general  terms,  however,  we 
are  justified  in  feeling  that 
a  thorough  urinalvsis,  supple- 
mented by  cryoscopy,  and  es- 
pecially by  an  estimate  of  the 
blood's  freezing-point,  will  en- 
able us  to  determine  with  safety 
the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  shall  operate  in  a  given 
case. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  metky- 
Une-Kue  test.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  phloridzin 
test.  The  dose  is  given  hypo- 
dermicaUy —  phloridzin,  0.05 
1   cc.  of  sterile  water. 


Fig.  232.— Apparatufl  for  cryoscopy  (Fowler). 


The  characteristic  blue  color  should 
appear  in  the  urine  within  half  an  hour  if  the  kidneys  be  normal.    Un- 
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fortunately,  this  test  is  not  always  reliable,  as  the  blue  urine  of  damaged 
kidneys  sometimes  appears  within  the  half-hour. 

Certain  recognized  symptoms  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  are  looked 
for  in  all  kidney  diseases:  hemorrhage,  pain,  frequency  of  micturition, 
pain  on  micturition,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  the  stream.  I  shall 
not  discuss  these  symptoms  in  detail  here,  but  shall  deal  with  them 
appropriately  when  describing  special  diseases.^ 

INjfURIES  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

Injuries  of  the  kidneys  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — 
injuries  from  blows  and  injuries  from  penetrating  wounds.  By  blows 
the  kidney  is  crushed  or  ruptured  and  the  vessels  and  ureter  may  be  torn, 
while  penetrating  wounds  give  rise  to  a  single  lesion. 

Ruptured  Kidney. — A  few  years  ago,  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  young  man  who  had  been  brought  there 
in  a  state  of  prostration.  His  story  was  that  while  carrying  on  his  head 
a  heavy  mattress,  a  companion  had  jumped  upon  it  in  sport,  and  that 
he  had  doubled  up  and  fallen,  with  the  sensation  of  acute  pain  in  his 
right  loin.  He  became  faint  and  helpless,  and  in  that  condition  was 
carried  to  the  hospital.  The  house  surgeon  discovered  an  area  of 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney,  and  drew  bloody  urine 
with  the  catheter  from  the  bladder.  We  made  a  diagnosis  of  ruptured 
kidney,  but  as  the  patient  rallied  somewhat,  I  decided  to  await  develop- 
ments. For  three  days  he  continued  in  a  depressed  condition,  with  a 
constant  passage  of  bloody  urine,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  began 
to  develop  a  fever  and  other  progressively  alarming  symptoms.  There- 
upon I  cut  down  upon  the  kidney  and  found  it  extensively  lacerated, 
with  the  lower  third  almost  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
organ.  Removal  of  the  kidney  was  followed  by  the  patient's  recovery. 
I  have  related  this  case  in  order  to  show  the  difficulty  of  exact  diag- 
nosis.   The  extent  of  damage  to  the  kidney  cannot  be  ascertained 

*  Da  Costa  quotes  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  diagnostic  questions  as  follows: 

"  1.  Have  you  any,  and  if  so  what,  frequency  in  passing  water?  Is  frequency 
more  manifest  during  the  night  or  the  day?  Is  frequency  more  manifest  during 
motion  or  rest?     Does  any  other  circumstance  affect  it? 

'*  2.  Is  there  pain  on  passing  urine,  and  if  so,  before,  during,  or  after  the  act? 
What  is  its  character — acute,  smarting,  dull,  transitory,  or  continuous?  What  is 
its  seat?  Is  it  felt  at  other  times,  and  is  it  produced  or  mt^nsified  by  sudden  move- 
ments? 

"  3.  What  is  the  character  of  the  stream?  Is  it  small  or  large;  twisted  or  irreg- 
ular; strong  or  weak;  continuous,  remitting,  or  intermitting?  Does  it  come  by  the 
meatus,  or  partly  or  entirely  through  fistulap? 

"  4.  Is  the  character  of  the  urine  altered?  What  is  its  appearance,  color, 
odor,  reaction,  and  specific  gravity?  Is  it  clear  or  turbid,  and,  if  turbid,  is  it  so  at 
the  time  of  passing?  Does  it  vary  in  quantity?  Are  the  normal  constituents 
increased  or  diminislied?  Does  it  contain  abnormal  elements,  as  albumin  or  sugar? 
What  morganic  deposits  are  found?     What  organic  materials  are  met  with? 

"  5.  Has  the  urine  ever  contained  blood?  If  so,  was  the  color  broi^Ti  or  bright 
red?  Were  the  blood  and  urine  thorougiily  mixed;  was  the  blood  passed  at  the  end 
or  the  beginning  of  micturition;  or  did  it  come  only  with  the  last  drops  of  urine;  or 
was  it  passed  irulept'ndently  of  micturition? 

"  6.  Inquire  as  to  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  hips,  permanent  or  transitoiy, 
and  for  the  occurrence  of  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  in  these  regions." 
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before  operation.  Extreme  laceration  may  be  associated  with  appar- 
ently trifling  symptoms,  while  a  presumably  slight  laceration  may  be 
followed  by  alarming  symptoms. 

Kidneys  are  ruptured  by  the  most  diverse  forces — by  blows,  kicks, 
crushes,  and  by  such  a  doubling-up  of  the  body  as  I  have  described. 
A  stellate  rupture,  transverse  and  extending  into  the  renal  pelvis,  com- 
monly occurs.  Then  there  follow  hemorrhage,  a  more  or  less  profuse 
soaking  of  blood  into  the  pararenal  tissues,  and  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder.  Sometimes  the  ureter  is  damaged 
or  obstructed,  with  a  resulting  escape  of  urine  into  the  tissues  of  the 
back;  or  a  hydronephrosis  may  develop,  through  distention  of  the  renal 
pelvis  with  urine  that  cannot  find  its  way  to  the  bladder.  Rarely, 
both  kidneys  are  damaged  simultaneously. 

The  symptoms  of  ruptured  kidney  are  often  more  alarming  than  one 
would  expect,  and  the  shock  and  collapse  are  profound.  The  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  kidney,  through  its  associations,  frequently  produces 
unexpected  reflex  symptoms,  such  as  vomiting,  intestinal  paralyses, 
and  dyspnea.  In  addition  to  the  profound  shock  the  patient  experiences 
extreme  pain  in  the  renal  region,  the  pain  sometimes  radiating  along 
the  course  of  the  ureter;  and  there  may  be  retraction  of  the  scrotum. 
Again,  the  pain  may  be  slight,  increasing  perhaps  with  the  progress  of 
the  hemorrhage.  The  passage  of  clots  through  the  ureter  causes  in- 
tense pain.  The  most  conspicuous  diagnostic  sign  of  ruptured  kidney 
is  bloody  urine.  The  urine  may  be  continually  encumbered  with  clots 
and  blood,  showing  that  the  canal  of  the  ureter  is  open,  or  there  may  be 
but  slight  transient  hematuria,  suggesting  rupture  of  the  ureter.  Such 
are  the  early  symptoms.  If  the  case  progress  without  operation,  later 
symptoms  may  develop,  due  to  infection  of  the  blood  and  urine  poured 
out  into  the  loin.  So  there  may  result  pararenal  suppuration,  gangrene, 
or  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  in  peritonitis,  with  distention  and 
the  other  acute  abdominal  symptoms  familiar  to  us  as  associated  with 
peritonitis. 

The  outlook  in  the  case  of  ruptured  kidney  is  always  grave,  and  statis- 
tics show  a  mortality  of  about  47  per  cent.  Such  statistics  do  not 
take  into  account  modem  methods  of  treatment,  but,  at  the  best,  the 
surgeon  faces  a  formidable  injur}^ 

Treatment, — The  story  of  the  young  man  crushed  under  the  mattress 
suggests  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  precise  rules  for  treatment.  In 
general  terms,  one  should  not  operate  hastily,  because  we  know  that 
many  of  these  patients  recover  spontaneously.  If  an  operation  be  not 
our  resort,  the  treatment  is  symptomatic;  absolute  rest,  the  cautious 
employment  of  morphin  to  control  pain  and  reduce  shock,  an  abundant 
milk  diet  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  and  keeping  the  bladder  drained 
and  relieved  of  clots,  by  washing  out,  if  necessary,  with  the  Bigelow 
evacuator.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  ureter  is  ruptured,,  and  if  hemorrhage  persists  or  increases  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  even  less,  the  surgeon  nuist  cut  down  upon  the  kidney  and 
attempt  to  remedy  the  damage.     I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory 
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method  of  approaching  the  kidney  in  these  cases  to  be  through  an 
oblique  incision  extending  from  the  twelfth  rib  forward  along  the  iliac 
crest.  Thus  the  peritoneum  may  be  sought  and  turned  forward  and  a 
free  opening  made,  extraperitoneal,  rendering  easily  accessible  the  whole 
of  the  renal  and  ureteral  region.  A  few  years  ago  we  invariably  removed 
these  damaged  kidneys,  and  nephrectomy  still  is  often  imperative,  but, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Ki'ister  and  Keetley,  published  in  1891,  we 
have  learned  to  be  more  conservative.  They  showed  that  many 
ruptured  kidneys  can  be  treated  successfully  by  a  packing  of  the  renal 
wound.  In  one  case  I  sewed  with  plain  catgut  sutures  a  gauze  tampon 
tightly  into  such  a  wound  and  checked  the  hemorrhage.  The  gauze 
was  removed  early  on  the  fifth  day.  In  case  of  suturing  the  kidneys 
with  catgut  the  suture  material  is  absorbed  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less, 
so  that  it  retains  the  gauze  for  a  short  time  only,  but  long  enough  to 
control  hemorrhage. 

If  one  sees  a  case  several  days  after  the  accident,  when  secondary 
symptoms  have  developed,  operation  may  be  impossible  on  account  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  patient;  or  an  elaborate  operation  may  be 
undertaken  if  the  patient  has  the  strength  for  it.  Transfusion  of  blood 
may  bring  the  patient  into  a  condition  suitable  for  operation.  The 
kidney  should  be  approached  through  the  incision  I  have  already  des- 
cribed; blood-clots  and  the  products  of  infection  should  be  removed; 
and  the  wound  should  be  drained  extraperitoneally.  If  the  peritoneum 
has  been  opened  and  infected,  a  drain  should  be  inserted  at  the  point 
of  its  opening,  but  no  further  treatment  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
advisable.  The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  embraces  two  considera- 
tions, depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  peritoneum  has  been  infected. 
If  we  are  dealing  with  an  extraperitoneal  wound,  we  should  treat  it  on 
the  simplest  of  principles — by  local  drainage,  cleanliness,  and  general 
supporting  treatment.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  peritonitis,  we  should 
follow  the  line  of  treatment  I  described  in  Chapter  VIII — Fowler's 
position  and  salt  solution  enemata.^ 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  subcutaneous  rupture  of  a  kidney  is  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  gravity.  Generally,  these  ruptures  are  uncom- 
plicated, though  in  some  extensive  crushing  accidents  the  damage  to  the 
kidney  niay  be  but  part  of  a  general  visceral  disorganization,  with  bruis- 
ing or  rupture  of  intestines,  liver,  stomach,  and  other  organs.  As  a 
rule,  however,  ruptures  of  the  kidney  are  not  so  complicated. 

Quite  otherwise  is  the  fact  with  penetrating  wounds  of  the  kid- 
ney— stab  wounds,  incised  wounds,  and,  most  common  of  all,  gunshot 
wounds.  The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  these  penetrating  wounds 
especially  gimshot  wounds,  may  readily  involve  other  organs.  A  bullet 
does  not  stop  at  the  kidney,  but  may  penetrate  the  abdominal  cavit] 
and  injure  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  th< 
spinal  colunm  oven.     Such  injured  organs  must  be  treated  on  appro 

*  The  most  extensive  and  satisfactory  description  of  these  kidney  injuries  whicl 
I  have  seen  was  published  by  Francis  S.  \Vatson  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Suig.  Jour, 
July  9,  1903. 
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priate  principles,  but  we  are  concerned  hqre  with  the  kidney  especially, 
and  in  general  terms  much  the  same  situation  arises  as  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  ruptured  kidney.  There  are  the  primary  shock,  pain,  and  hemor- 
rhage, varying  in  extent,  but  generally  less  conspicuous  than  with  rup- 
tured kidney.  If  the  penetrating  wound  be  extensive,  the  kidney  may 
prolapse  through  it.  The  ureter  is  rarely  injured,  but  the  danger  of 
infection  is  great.  The  symptoms  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  ruptured 
kidney,  and  the  treatment  is  analogous.  It  may  seem  wise  at  first  simply 
to  clean  the  wound  and  await  developments.  Later,  if  pain,  hemor- 
rhage, and  collapse  continue,  and  if  sepsis  supervene,  one  should  cut 
down  upon  the  organ  and  treat  it  by  suture,  tampon,  or  excision,  as 
may  seem  wise  at  the  time. 

Open  wounds  of  the  kidney  are  rare  as  compared  with  subcutaneous 
wounds. 

STONE  IN  THE  KIDNEY 

Stone  in  the  kidney  (nephrolithiasis;  calculus),  more  than  any 
other  form  of  renal  disease  probably,  concerns  the  surgeon.  In  study- 
ing the  formation  of  gall-stones  (Chapter  V)  we  saw  that  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  primary  infection — first,  the  infection;  then,  the  in- 
flammation ;  then,  the  formation  of  biliary  concretions.  The  formation 
of  renal  concretions  appears  to  follow  a  reverse  order,  so  far  as  our  studies 
have  instructed  us.  Urinary  concretions  form  commonly  in  the  kidneys 
and  in  the  urinary  bladder,  though  they  may  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  urinary  tract,  but  their  deposition  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
condition  of  the  excreted  urine  itself,  rather  than  upon  any  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  renal  or  bladder  mucosa.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  urinar}^  concretions  secondary 
to  obstruction  and  inflammation  somewhere  in  the  urinary  tract.  The 
right  kidney,  like  other  structures  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  is 
the  more  frequently  the  seat  of  stone,  though  rarely  both  kidneys  may 
bear  calculi.  As  a  rule,  however,  nephrolithiasis  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a 
general  condition.  The  older  writers  included  it  under  the  term  "  gouty 
diathesis."  All  the  old  writers  talk  of  stone,  and  from  the  beginnings 
of  surgery  the  treatment  of  stone  has  exercised  general  practitioners 
and  specialists.  For  a  deposit  of  these  concretions  an  excess  of  certain 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  seems  to  be  necessarj'.  So  long 
ago  as  1776  Scheele  discovered  that  uric  acid  was  a  normal  constitu- 
ent of  the  urine,  and  that  many  calculi  were  made  up  of  uric-acid 
crystals.  Since  then  we  have  learned  that  other  salts  may  enter  into 
the  formation  of  stones — calcium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate,  calcium 
oxalate,  and  the  corresponding  salts  of  magnesium  and  ammonium; 
more  rarely  cystin  and  xanthin,  and  very  exceptionally  indigo.  As  a 
rule,  the  calculi  contain  a  mixture  of  these  substances,  especially  of 
uric  acid,  but  as  one  or  the  other  predominates,  they  are  known  as  uric 
acid,  oxalate,  or  phosphatic  calculi,  etc.  The  extremely  finely  divided 
deposits  found  in  the  kidney  substances  of  infants  are  known  as  infarcts, 
and  are  found  in  the  renal  parenchyma;  but  calculi  of  any  appreciable 
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size  are  deposited  in  the  larger  spaces,  in  that  portion  of  the  urinary 
apparatus  which,  beginning  with  the  papilke,  includes  the  renal  calices, 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder.  Renal  calculi 
are  found  in  persons  of  all  ages,  though  such  calculi  are  not  common 
before  puberty,  and  males  are  affected  more  commonly  than  are  females. 
Not  only  are  stones  found  independently  in  the  passages,  but  they  are 
frequently  seen  associated  with  such  crippling  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
tumors,  and  any  lesion  which  causes  obstruction  to  proper  urinary 
drainage.  The  stones  vary  in  size  from  microscopic  crystals  to  masses 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg  or  larger.  In  the  order  of  frequency  one  finds 
uric-acid  calculi,  oxalate  calculi,  phosphatic  calculi,  calcium  carbonate 
calculi,  and  cystin  calculi.  The  last  two  are  rare,  and  rarer  still  are  the 
xanthin  and  indigo  calculi. 

The  symptoms  of  urinary  calculi  are  obscure  and  variable.  I  have 
many  times  suspected  calculi  when  they  did  not  exist,  and  in  common 
wuth  all  surgeons  I  have  cut  down  upon  the  kidney  and  ureter  only  to 
find  that  they  were  free  from  stones.  Diverse  diseases  simulate  renal 
calculus — appendicitis,  biliary  calculus,  floating  kidney,  renal  tuber- 
culosis, renal  tumor,  spinal  caries,  sacro-iliac  disease,  and  other  more 
rare  ailments.  There  are  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  renal  calculus: 
(1)  Lumbar  pain;  (2)  hematuria;  (3)  anuria;  (4)  pain  on  micturition. 
One  or  all  of  these  symptoms  may  be  absent.  An  aseptic  calculus, 
which  lies  quietly  within  the  renal  parenchyma  or  even  in  the  renal 
pelvis,  may  cause  no  pain;  but  if  infected  and  motile,  it  may  cause  ex- 
cruciating pain,  especially  in  its  attempts  to  pass  out  of  the  pelvis  into 
the  ureter.  There  is  a  characteristic  pain  of  renal  calculus:  pain 
beginning  in  the  lumbar  region  and  radiating  toward  the  scrotum, 
extending  even  to  the  thighs,  the  buttocks,  and  the  abdominal  organs. 
The  pain  may  be  sudden  and  acute,  or  it  may  be  of  gradual  onset  and 
long  continued.  The  agony  of  this  pain  will  break  down  the  sternest 
philosophy.  The  strong  man  trembles,  sweats,  groans,  and  collapses. 
There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting;  there  may  be  intense  vesical  tenes- 
mus, with  the  straining  out  of  a  few  bloody  drops.  If  there  be  a  mere 
slight  passage  of  gravel  through  the  uret^^r,  all  these  symptoms  may 
be  present,  but  in  milder  form ;  and  all  these  symptoms  may  not  be 
due  to  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus.  Renal  calculus  is  a  common 
cause,  but  any  cause  which  produces  an  increased  tension  of  the  renal 
capsule  may  provoke  the  same  symptoms.  Hemorrhage  may  be  micro- 
scopic in  amount,  or  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  endanger  life;  the  amount 
usually  is  small.  Hemorrhage  alone  is  not  pathognomonic.  It  is 
found  under  other  conditions,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  tumor.  In 
the  case  of  calculus,  it  is  part  of  a  symptom-complex.  Anuria  is  usually 
a  grave  symptom.  The  case  is  bad  enough  when  a  calculus  completely 
blocks  one  ureter,  but  it  is  much  more  serious  when,  through  reflex 
irritation,  urine  fails  to  flow  from  either  kidnev.  Total  anuria  is  well 
recognized,  but  is  rare.  Renal  calculus  may  cause  bladder  irritation, 
with  urgency  and  frcciuency  of  micturition  and  pain  in  the  urethra  at 
the  close  of  the  act. 
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Such  are  the  leading  symptoms  of  renal  calculus,  and  on  these 
symptoms  one  attempts  to  found  a  diagnosis.  Pain  and  hemorrhage 
are  of  the  first  consequence.  Sometimes  one  can  feel  an  enlarged  kidney, 
cystic  from  ureteral  obstruction.  Rarely  one  can  feel  a  calculus  in  the 
ureter,  either  by  abdominal  palpation  or  by  palpation  through  vagina 
or  rectum.  Some  writers  assert  that  strong  percussion  in  the  loin  pro- 
duces characteristic  pain  when  calculus  is  present  in  the  kidney.  I 
have  not  found  this  to  be  true,  though  any  manipulation  in  that  region 
is  often  resented  by  the  sensitive  kidney.  Intermittent  hydronephrosis 
sometimes  is  present,  due  to  the  alternating  impaction  and  retreat  of 
a  stone  from  the  ureteral  stoma.  Analysis  of  the  urine  sometimes 
is  of  value.  It  is  of  value  in  the  case  of  a  movable  and  infected  cal- 
culus, causing  hemorrhage  and  inflammation.  So  we  expect  to  find 
blood  and  pus.  The  condition  of  the  urine  varies;  therefore  numerous 
examinations  should  be  made:  sometimes  there  will  be  found  a  few  casts 
and  crj'stals  of  varying  character.  The  cystoscope  reveals  alterations 
in  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  ureter  of  the  affected  side — bloody  urine, 
cloudy  urine,  or  an  actual  suppression  of  urine.  The  x-ray  reveals 
renal  calculus  often,  but  the  density  of  x-ray  shadows  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  calculus.  A  calculus  of  oxalate  throws  a  strong  shadow, 
easily  demonstrable,  as  a  rule;  but  uric-acid  calculi  or  calculi  com- 
posed of  urates  throw  such  indistinct  shadows  that  these  shadows  can- 
not always  be  recognized  as  a  basis  for  diagnosis.  One  reason  for  the 
obscurity  of  these  shadows  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  kidney  is  not  an 
immovable  organ.  Phosphatic  calculi  throw  almost  no  shadow.  We  are 
coniuig  to  see  that  x-ray  investigations  for  urinaiy  calculi  must  be  in- 
trusted to  the  most  experienced  experts  only.  Finally,  renal  or  ureteral 
calculi  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  wax-tipped  ureteral  catheter. 
H.  A.  Kelly  was  the  first  to  employ  such  a  catheter.  The  smooth  surface 
of  the  wax  is  found  to  be  scratched  by  the  stone  after  the  catheter  has 
explored  the  ureter. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  difficulties  which  encumber  a  diagnosis  of 
renal  calculus,  and  lend  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  renal  calculus  cannot  be  discussed  casually,  yet 
a  satisfactory  discussion  of  treatment  is  a  long  story.  Every  case  has 
its  own  proper  indications  for  treatment,  or  perhaps  its  lack  of  indica- 
tions, since  we  are  often  uncertain  in  our  diagnosis.  Treatment  is 
directed  to  three  ends:  to  remove  calculi,  to  repair  damage  caused  by 
the  calculi,  and  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  calculus.  If  a 
calculus  be  present,  operation  must  be  our  resort.^  The  much-vaunted 
solvents  of  stone  are  of  no  value  when  once  the  stone  is  formed,  though 
in  order  to  bring  the  patient  into  good  condition,  systemic  treatment 
is  useful  before  operation,  and  must  be  continued  after  operation:  a 
limited  diet;  little  or  no  meat;  the  consumption  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  milk;  abundant  water-drinking,  and  iron  for  a  long  time.^    The 

*  Urinary  sand  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  the  free  use  of  diuretics  and  the 
drinking  of  piperazin  water  or  lycetol  ( 10  grains  in  water  four  times  daily). 
'  Five  grams  of  Blaud's  piU  before  meals. 


patient  should  exercise  regularly  between  attacks,  and  strive  in  every 
way  to  build  up  his  physical  condition,  especially  regulating  the  bowels 
by  such  appropriate  laxatives  as  Carlsbad  salts  and  cascara  sagrada. 

Thirty  years  ago  surgeons  were  beginning  to  operate  for  renal  cal- 
culus, and  the  teaching  in  those  days  prescribed  removal  of  the  kidney 
as  the  only  resort.  Experience  has  taught  that  this  is  by  uo  means  al- 
ways necessary,  and  we  now  preferably  remove  the  stone,  either  by 
splitting  through  the  pareuchyma  of  the  kidney,  or,  better,  by  opening 
the  renal  pelvis  or  ureters.  Schede,  quot- 
ing Israel,  enumerates  5  indications  for 
operation:  (1)  Calculus  anuria,  either  uni- 
lateral or  bilateral;  (2)  an  acute  suppura- 
tive process  induced  by  calculus;  (3)  ob- 
struction of  a  ureter  by  calculus;  (4)  severe 
renal  hemorrhage;  (5)  intense  pain  or  con- 
stant, long-continued,  dull  pain.  Writers 
still  debute  whether  or  not  it  is  proper  to 
operate  at  once  upon  making  the  diagnosis, 
or  to  delay  and  employ  palliative  measures. 
I  suppose  the  an.swer  to  this  question  must 
always  remain  <ioubtful,  and  must  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  circumstances  and 
temperament  of  the  patient.  On  the  one 
hand,  one  would  hesitate  to  operate,  even 
with  an  assurance  of  finding  stone,  upon 
nn  old  person  with  seriously  damaged 
kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  one  would 
ojierate  at  once  u]Don  a  vigorous  young 
person  one  of  whose  kidneys  contained 
an  aseptic  calculus.  My  own  habit  is  to 
operate  always  and  early  when  a  reason- 
ably positive  diagnosis  has  been  made, 
provided  the  usual  tests  show  that  one  of 
the  kidneys  is  doing  its  work  properly, 
and  provided  the  patient  is  not  suffering 
from  any  other  serious  organic  lesion. 
The  best  way  to  reach  the  kidney'  is  through  the  lateral  oblique 
incision,  which  I  have  already  described  in  this  chapter,  turning  back 
the  peritoneum,  and  giving  a  liberal  exposure  to  the  renal  and  ureteral 
regions.  The  kidney  is  then  dislocated  and  bi-ought  well  ujj  mto  the 
wound.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  calculi  are  not  readily  palpated, 
they  may  be  seen  with  the  fluoi-oscojje,  but  I  cannot  regard  this  test  as 
essential,  nor  do  I  recommend  it,  because  absence  of  the  expected  shadow 
does  not  necessarily  mean  absence  of  a  uric-acid  or  phoaphatie  stone. 
With  the  kidney  in  hand,  three  methods  of  exploring  it  for  stone  have 
been  in  common  use— needling,  opening  the  pelvis,  and  splitting  the 

'For  various  methode  of  exposing  the  kidney  I  refer  the  reader  to  John  F. 
Binnie'H  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery,  part  iv,  CUapler  I. 


Fig.  233.— A,  A  "  BrO.Jal's 
white  line":  B,  B.tiae  of  Ih-.w 
inrision  for  splitting  the  kidni?y 
(C&mpbcll). 
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parenchyma  (nephrotomy).  Needling  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  it  is 
uncertain.  Surgical  opinion  is  divided  on  the  question  of  approach 
through  the  pelvis  or  through  the  parenchyma.  Approach  through 
the  pelvis  is  gaining  in  popularity,  and  I  personally  prefer  to  employ  it. 
It  is  extremely  easy:  the  surgeon  seizes  the  kidney  in  his  hand;  incises 
the  pelvis;  searches  the  pelvis  and  calices  for  stone;  and  repairs  the  rent 
with  I-iembert  stitches.  The  wound  must  be  drained,  for  its  time  of 
healing  is  uncertain.  Healing  may  be  complete  in  ten  days  or  may 
require  several  weeks.  A  splitting  of  the  parenchyma  was  and  still 
b  a  popular  method  with  many  surgeons.  At  first  thought  one  might 
suppose  that  it  would  give  rise  to  uncontrollable  hemorrhage,  but  the 
studies  of  2k)ndek  and  Brodel  have  shown  that  by  splitting  longitudin- 
ally in  a  line  from  0.5  to  0.7  cm.  (0.2  to  0.3  inch)  behind  the  middle  line, 
one  will  avoid  wounding  important  vessels.  The  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  arterial  system  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
kidney  is  sharply  distinct.  Split  the  cortex,  then,  and  open  one  of 
the  calices. 

Splitting  the  kidney  substance  results  in  a  considerable  hemorrhage, 
which  is  sometimes  alarming,  but  this  may  readily  be  checked  by  pack- 
ing. Some  surgeons  control  hemorrhage  by  placing  a  temporary  rubber 
ligature  about  the  renal  vessels  and  removing  it  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. When  one  of  the  calices  has  been  opened,  it  may  be  searched  with 
an  instrument  or  the  finger,  and  through  this  opening  the  exploration 
may  be  continued  into  the  other 
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calices  and  the  renal  pelvis.  In 
this  way  an  exhaustive  search 
readily  is  made,  so  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  overlooking  the 
smallest  calculus.  Thus  the  sur- 
geon may  remove  stones  and  may 
wash  out  and  drain  the  renal 
pelvis.     At  the  end  of  the  opera-  :^ 

tion  he  had  best  treat  the  kidney  m/j^ 

by  gauze  packing,  securing  it,  if 
he  so  choose,  by  one  or  two  light 
catgut  stitches,  which  are  soon 
absorbed.     The    parietal   wound  Fig.  234.— Ureteral  stones  (actual  size), 

should  not  be  closed  tightly,  but     which    caused    excessive    pain  and  were 
,    ,     ,    J     .  V      11      passed  by  patient  per  ureth ram. 

gauze  or  tubal  dramage  should     ^  ^  "^ 

be  employed  for  two  or  three  days.  There  is  a  leakage  of  urine 
through  the  fistula  for  a  time,  but  if  the  operation  has  been  done 
thoroughly,  the  fistula  closes  promptly. 

I  have  described  the  most  useful  and  generally  applicable  methods 
of  dealing  with  these  stones  by  operation.  Rarely  it  may  seem  best  to 
remove  the  kidney — when  the  parenchyma  is  in  great  part  destroyed, 
when  extensive  suppuration  is  present,  and  when  a  restoration  of  func- 
tion, without  the  subsequent  formation  of  stones,  seems  improbable. 

A  small  stone  causing  agonizing  pain  may  be  lodged  in  the  ureter, 
in  which  case  that  canal  must  be  explored  and  the  stone  removed.    Stone 
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high  in  the  ureter  is  reached  by  the  lateral  incision  and  by  splitting 
longitudinally  the  ureteral  tube.  Sometimes  stone  low  in  the  ureter 
is  approached  through  the  vagina  or  through  the  bladder,  opened  above 
thepubes.^  Sometimes  a  ureteral  stone  may  be  pushed  up  into  the 
renal  pelvis  and  removed  from  this  point,  when  the  kidney  has  been 
opened  for  stone;  or  it  may  be  possible  to  squeeze  a  ureteral  calculus 
down  into  the  bladder.  J.  H.  Gibbon  prefers  the  easy  and  simple 
approach  to  the  ureter  by  the  transperitoneal  route  through  a  short 
incision,  such  as  is  usually  made  to  find  the  vermiform  appendix.  If 
one  has  opened  the  ureter,  it  may  be  closed  satisfactorily  with  fine  silk 
Lembert  stitches.  The  surgeon  must  drain  a  sutured  ureter  through 
the  external  wound. 

HYDRONEPHROSIS 

Hydronephrosis  is  a  dilatation  with  aseptic  urine  of  the  renal  pelvis, 
but  if  infection  takes  place,  the  contained  fluid  becomes  purulent,  and 
the  process  may  go  on  to  involvement  of  the  renal  parenchyma.    True 
hydronephrosis  is  due  to  a  mechanical   obstruction  to  the  escape  of 
urine  from  the  ureter — congenital  or  acquired  obstruction.     Congenital 
obstacles  are  rare,  such  as  imperforate  ureter  or  ureter  obstructed  by 
an  anomalous  branch  of  the  renal  SLTtery.     The  acquired  obstacles  arc 
more  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  common  of  such  obstacles  is 
kinking  of  the  ureter,  due  to  prolapse  of  a  movable  kidney.     Again^ 
the  ureter  may  be  obstructed  anjnvhere  in  its  course  by  the  pressure  o) 
tumors,  by  diseases  and  injuries  of  its  o\vti  wall,  by  a  calculus  or  foreigr 
body,  by  inflammatory  exudate  within  the  bony  pelvis,  by  disease  oj 
tumor  of  the  bladder,  or  by  operative  ligation  of  the  ureter  (J.  Del- 
linger  Barney).     Such  obstructions  may  lead  to  a  great  accumulatior 
of  fluid  not  only  within  the  renal  pelvis,  but  within  the  kidnc}'  itself 
through  great  dilatation  of  the  calicos,  pouch  formations,  and  stretching 
and  thinning  of   the  parenchyma  and   capsule.      The  hydronephroti< 
tumor  may  reach  a  great  size — as  large  as  a  child's  head  even. 

False  hydronephrosis  is  a  collection  of  fluid  on  the  outside  of  th< 
kidnev. 

The  symptoms  of  hydronephrosis  are  gradual  and  vague  in  thei 

onset,  though  one  form,  intermittent  hydronephrosis,  so  called,  due  to  th- 

ureteral  kinking  of  movable  kidney,  is  characterized  by  recurring  at 

tacks  of  pain,  the  formation  of  a  tumor,  and  subsidence  of  the  swelling 

with  a  sudden  abundant  discharge  of  urine  into  the  bladder.    Commonly 

however,  hydronephrosis  is  associated  with  dull  pain  in  the  loin  and  witl 

a  diminution  of  the  urine  passed.     There  is  no  fever;  gradually  a  pal 

pable  tumor  reveals  itself.     Sometimes  there  is  an  associated  histor 

suggesting  renal  calculus  or  the  symptoms  of  malignant  disease,  wit' 

its  characteristic  pain  and  cachexia.     We  establish  the  diagnosis  c 

hydronephrosis  by  observing  such  symptoms  and  feeling  a  fluctuatin 

cvst. 

^  The  transcystic  route  for  stono  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ureter  is  becon 
ing  increasingly  popular.  When  the  bladder  is  infected,  it  may  be  closed  tightly  J 
layers,  gauze  drainage  being  provided  for  the  space  of  Retzius  only.  Emplc 
penile  catheter  drainage  for  two  days. 


The  treatment  of  hydronephrosis  must  be  operative.  When  ad- 
vanced coincident  disease  is  present,  such  as  cancer  of  some  other  organ, 
one  should  attempt  nothing  more  than  permanent  drainage  of  the 
renal  cyst,  in  order  to  relieve  pressure  and  discomfort.  Should  the 
patient's  condition  admit,  adventitious  tumors  arc  removed.  Disease 
and  injury  of  the  ureter  itself  are  to  be  treated  by  exposing  the  ureter 
and  excising  the  damaged  portion.  In  many  cases  one  may  then  per- 
form ureteral  closure  either  by  end-to-end  suture  or  by  implanting  the 
upper  into  the  lower  portion,  after  the  method  of  van  Hook.  Obviously, 
an  impacted  calculus,  an  obstructing  blood-clot,  or  the  rare  ureteral 
neoplasm  must  be  removed, 
and  crippling  pelvic  exuda- 
tion must  be  appropriately 
treated.  Hydronephrosis, 
due  to  kinking  of  the  ureter, 
commonly  associated  with 
movable  kidney,  sometimeK 
with  an  abnormal  branch  of 
the  renal  artery,  and  inter- 
mittent symptoms,  is  an  espe- 
cially interesting  condition, 
because  its  proper  treatment 
restores  completely  the  func- 
tion of  the  kidney  at  the 
same  time  that  it  cures  the 
disease.  As  long  ago  as  181)1.' 
Fenger,  of  Chicago,  treated 
successfully  this  urcteiid 
kinking  by  an  operative  pro- 
cedure similar  to  the  fam- 
ous Hein eke- Mikulicz  pyloro- 
plasty. We  now  apply  this 
principle  to  stricture  of  the  implaiitati 
ureter.     At  the  same  time,  if     tion  of  tl>e  u 

the  kidney  is  movable,  we  ln"^e  Cp"f^tgut  passed;  B,  Bhowing  the 
fix  it.  Some  surgeons  have  method  of  passing  the  oeedlea  so  as  to  draw  the 
provided  a  free  drainage  to  renal  portionmtj.thevc8icaIportion;C,theim- 
*,  .  ,       ,    -    ,  1-  plantation  completed  1  Fowler), 

the  renal  pelvis  by  makmg  an     "^ 

anastomosis  between  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter,  while  others  have 
resected  large  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  sac.  The  literature  of  this 
subject  is  extensive,  and  the  numerous  operations  proposed  are  ex- 
tremely ingenious. 

PYELins 

Pyelilit,  pyelonephritis,  and  suppurative  nephritis  are  conditions 
distinctly  susceptible  of  surgical  treatment.  Infections  of  the  kidney 
and  its  pelvis  come  about  through  the  blood-stream  or  by  direct  ex- 
tension from  below — from  the  bladder  and  genitals  up  through  the 


)ok'a  method   of   lateral 
1  of  tlie  ureter:  A,  The  renal  por- 
split  loneitudinally,  the  ends 
I  admit  of  easy  implantatbn. 
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ureter.  We  were  formerly  taught  that  all  renal  suppuration  came  from 
below,  but  it  is  now  apparent  that  this  is  not  the  case;  and  when  one 
considers  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidney,  one  perceives  how  in- 
evitably it  is  subject  to  damage  in  connection  with  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
Pathogenic  bacteria  lodge  in  the  kidney  in  the  course  of  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis;  while  the  colon  bacil- 
lus and  pus-producing  cocci  all  may  pass  through  it.  Gonorrhea,  as 
well  as  infections  from  parturition,  are  common  causes  of  renal  sup- 
puration. A  familiar  old  term  for  these  renal  inflammations  ia 
"  surgical  kidney."    We  need  not  consider  here  the  suppuration  due 


Pip.  236. ^Surgical  kidney  (Warren  Museum,  Han-arii). 

to  tuberculosis  and  calculi — the  common<at  of  all  forms  of  renal  sup- 
puration. 

The  progress  of  surgical  kidney  may  be  acute  or  it  may  be  chronic. 
The  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  renal  pelvis,  or  the  whole  organ  may 
be  invaded  and  rapidlj'  destroyed.  The  kidney  becomes  enlarged  and 
softened.  Hlood  is  pxtravapated,  so  that  one  observes  the  general 
appearance  of  an  embolic  infarct.  The  infected  tissue  breaks  down, 
and  numerous  small  abscesses  arc  formed  throughout  the  kidney;  or 
*here  may  be  affusion  of  many  small  abscesses  into  a  few  great  pus- 
ackets,  so  that  the  kiclnev  is  changed  into  a  network  of  degenerated 
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parenchyma,  partly  separating  the  abscess  cavities.  Then  the  fatty 
capsule  shrinks;  the  kidney  may  become  adherent  to  surrounding 
tissues;  pus  may  break  out  through  the  capsule,  or  paranephritic  in- 
fection may  occur;  so  the  process  may  be  unlimited  or  limited  to  the 
pelvis  or  to  the  kidney  proper  or  to  both;  while  the  symptoms  of  the 
condition  and  its  gravity  must  depend  on  the  virulence  of  the  infection 
and  the  extent  of  the  inflammatory  reaction. 

The  symptoms  of  surgical  kidney  are  extremely  variable,  and  the 
diagnosis  may  be  correspondingly  diflScult.  A  suppurative  nephritis 
of  embolic  origin  is  accompanied  by  sharp  attacks  of  renal  colic,  suggest- 
ing stone,  and,  indeed,  a  calculus  may  be  present.  After  such  an  attack 
one  finds  great  quantities  of  bacteria  in  the  urine.  Again,  with  an  in- 
fection of  gradual  onset  there  is  a  dull  ache  merely  in  the  loin,  and  a 
feeling  of  pressure.  Or  the  case  may  drag  on  for  years  without  any  pain 
whatever.  Usually  there  is  an  intermittent  fever,  which  may  run 
high  and  be  associated  with  chills;  there  is  almost  always  marked  im- 
pairment of  the  general  health.  There  may  be  anuria  or  an  intermit- 
tent pyuria,  in  which  latter  case  one  may  assume  that  one  of  the  kidneys 
is  unaffected,  for  between  attacks,  or  during  the  temporary  occlusion 
of  one  ureter,  the  urine  passed  from  the  bladder  may  be  perfectly  nor- 
mal. There  is  almost  always  an  enlargement  of  the  affected  kidney 
and  marked  tenderness  in  the  loin,  though,  rarely,  these  symptoms 
are  absent.  As  a  usual  thing,  however,  the  picture  is  fairly  character- 
istic and  the  diagnosis  not  difficult.  With  fever,  pain  or  aching  in  the 
loin,  pus  in  the  urine,  and  a  tumor  present,  one  makes  a  diagnosis  of 
surgical  kidney.  Cystitis  must  be  ruled  out,  and  one  may  settle  the 
question  of  cystitis  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine,  which 
E^ows  characteristic  renal,  pelvic,  or  bladder  cells,  depending  on  the 
source  of  the  irritation.  One  observes  also  the  absence  or  presence  of 
frequency  and  vesical  tenesmus.  An  acute  pyonephrosis  gives  a  classic 
group  of  symptoms:  sudden,  temporary  obstruction  to  the  urine,  with 
rapid  formation  of  a  painful,  tender  tumor;  then  a  clearing  up  of  the 
urine,  which  previously  contained  pus,  the  patient  meanwhile  growing 
worse.  Sometimes,  as  a  supplementary  study,  a  cystoscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  bladder,  with  segregation  of  the  two  urines,  may  be  employed, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  always  necessary.  There  is  nearly  always 
a  leukocytosis,  ranging  from  15,000  upward.  The  initial  symptoms  of 
these  renal  infections  in  recent  years  have  become  the  subject  of  special 
studies.  Through  these  studies  we  have  been  brought  to  see  that  many 
of  these  cases  formerly  known  as  surgical  kidney  develop  from  a  primary 
renal  focus,  which  should  be  attacked  early.  Acute  unilateral  septic 
infarcts  of  the  kidney  is  the  term  now  used  to  express  the  condition 
I  have  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  as  a  suppurative  nephritis  of 
embolic  origin.*  The  infection  may  be  mechanical,  by  actual  infected 
tissue  carried  to  the  kidney,  or  emboli  of  bacteria  themselves  may  be 
lodged  in  the  kidney  parenchyma.     Women  are  more  commonly  affected 

*  Sec  an.  excellent  rdsum^  of  this  whole  subject  by  Farrar  Cobb,  Acute  Hema- 
togenoiu  Infectionof  One  Kidney  in  Persons  Apparently  Well,  Ann.  Suig.,  November, 
1906. 
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than  men.  The  infection  may  be  extremely  rapid  and  fatal,  or,  after 
a  rapid  onset,  the  symptoms  may  subside  and  the  course  become 
chronic.  The  symptoms  of  acute  unilateral  hematogenous  infection 
are  perplexing  often.  I  have  seen  patients  operated  upon  for  diseases 
of  the  bile-passages  and  of  the  stomach,  when  the  actual  trouble  was 
an  acutely  septic  right  kidney.  One  characteristic  point  in  differential 
diagnosis  is  the  extreme  tenderness  to  palpation  elicited  high  in  the 
costovertebral  angle,  when  the  kidney  is  affected.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  little  pain,  and  the  urine  may  show  little  disturbance, 
though  most  commonly  it  contains  blood.  With  such  an  onset  as  this 
the  disease,  if  not  quickly  fatal,  runs  on  into  that  course  which  I  have 
described  under  the  old-fashioned  caption  "  surgical  kidney."  The 
acute  unilateral  cases  are  alarming  and  fatal  often.  Usually  the  sur- 
geon must  operate  without  hesitation  and  remove  the  infected  kidney 
if  he  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Treatment  of  Surgical  Kidney. — Recently  I  saw  in  consultation 
a  young  woman  who  had  contracted  gonorrhea  five  months  previously, 
in  the  sixth  month  of  a  pregnancy.  She  was  delivered  safely  about 
three  weeks  before  I  saw  her.  She  appeared  to  do  well  for  a  week  after 
her  labor,  when  she  had  a  chill,  followed  by  a  hectic  fever,  dull  pain  in 
both  loins,  and  the  intermittent  appearance  of  pus  in  the  urine;  there 
was  no  frequency  or  tenesmus;  the  microscope  showed  no  evidence 
of  bladder  inflammation.  Both  kidneys  were  palpable  and  were  tender 
to  pressure.  The  patient  lay  languid  and  helpless  in  bed,  with  a  dull 
headache,  furred  tongue,  and  a  feeling  of  great  prostration.  I  directed 
the  application  of  hot  poultices  over  the  loins,  a  milk  diet,  the  copious 
drinking  of  spring  water,  permanent  drjtinage  of  the  bladder  by  an  in- 
lying catheter,  daily  bladder  irrigation,  and  a  strychnin  and  iron  tonic. 
Within  a  week  the  patient  was  convalescent. 

In  the  care  of  acute  pyelitis,  especially  bilateral  pyelitis,  such 
treatment  often  will  suffice.  Thus  the  renal  engorgement  is  dimin- 
ished, copious  excretion  of  urine  is  secured,  constant  drainage  with- 
out backing  up  in  the  bladder  is  accomplished,  and  the  patient's 
general  tone  is  maintained.  Writers  have  recommended  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  ureters  and  washing  out  with  boric  acid  of  the  renal  pelvis 
in  such  cases.  Though  such  pelvic  irrigation  often  is  eflfective,  I  regard 
it  as  hazardous,  and  not  frequently  or  lightly  to  be  undertaken.  In 
that  case  of  mine  the  recent  spread  of  the  infection  and  the  fact  that 
it  had  attacked  both  kidneys  rendered  an  extensive  operation  inad- 
visable, unless  as  a  last  and  desperate  remedy. 

Many  cases  of  pyelitis  and  surgical  kidney,  however,  must  be  treate^d 
by  operation — when  the  disease  is  long  established  and  fails  to  yield 
to  other  treatment,  or  when  the  infection  is  so  acut«  and  overwhelming 
that  nothmg  save  immediate  renal  drainage  or  extirpation  of  the  kidney 
offers  a  chance  of  cure.  Nephrotomy  and  nephrectomy  are  the  commonly 
employed  operations  in  cases  of  chronic  surgical  kidney.  Nephrec- 
tomy, so  urgently  demanded  in  cases  of  acvte  hematogenous  infections, 
seldom  is  necessary,  and  should  be  performed  in  case  of  most  extensive 
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damage  only  in  the  cases  of  chronic  surgical  kidney.  When  this  late 
nephrectomy  is  performed,  the  surgeon  should  remove  the  ureter  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  anticipate  empyema  of  the  ureter;  or  he  should 
stitch  the  proximal  ureteral  orifice,  for  drainage,  into  the  external 
wound.  But  nephrotomy  is  the  operation  of  choice.  One  performs 
it  in  the  manner  I  described  when  treating  of  renal  calculus.  Split  the 
parenchyma;  open  the  calices;  explore;  wash  out  and  drain  all  abscesses 
as  well  as  the  renal  pelvis;  control  hemorrhage  during  the  operation  by  a 
temporary  ligature  about  the  vessels  of  the  hilus;  and,  finally,  treat  the 
kidney  by  tampon  and  external  drainage.  In  the  case  of  extensive 
suppuration,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  stitch  the  two  halves  of  the  split 
kidney  separately  into  the  external  wound,  and  then  to  pack  the  kidney 
wound.  The  surgeon  must  realize  that  the  dangers  of  nephrectomy  do 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  operation  itself,  as  in  the  condition  resulting — 
the  patient  is  left  with  one  kidney  only.  After  all  these  operations  con- 
valescence is  slow  and  the  outlook  grave,  for  a  time.  One  depends  upon 
the  sound  kidney  to  do  extra  work;  but  gradually,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
crippled  kidney  itself  takes  up  its  functions  and  a  restoration  to  health 
may  be  anticipated.  For  weeks  a  fistula  in  the  loin  of  operation  per- 
sists, however,  through  which  urine  is  discharged,  necessitating  abundant 
and  frequent  dressings.  Meantime  active  general  treatment  must  be 
pursued  and  the  best  of  hygiene  secured,  if  possible. 

Paranephritic  abscess  must  not  be  confounded  with  surgical  kid- 
ney. It  may  be  a  sequel  and  direct  result  of  surgical  kidney ;  or  it  may 
arise  from  extraneous  causes  and  run  its  course,  leaving  the  kidney 
proper  uninvolved.  Such  a  paranephritic  abscess  as  follows  surgical 
kidney  I  have  already  described.  That  is  the  last  and  one  of  the  most 
alarming  complications  of  renal  suppuration,  and,  as  I  have  suggested, 
must  be  met  by  vigorous  treatment  involving  often  nephrectomy  and 
free  drainage.  The  more  common  forms  of  paranephritic  abscesses  do 
not  originate  in  the  kidney,  but  are  concerned  with  the  tissues  about 
that  organ — the  fat,  the  muscles,  and  possibly  the  peritoneum  and 
abdominal  organs.  Paranephritic  abscess  may  break  into  and  discharge 
through  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  or  may  make  its  way  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  the  lungs,  and  bronchi.  One  observes  at  once,  therefore,  that 
the  commoner  cases  of  paranephritic  abscess  are  associated  with  little 
evidence  of  kidney  disturbance.  There  is  no  pus  in  the  urine,  and  such 
urinary  changes  as  appear  indicate  nothing  more  than  acute  renal  con- 
gestion. In  other  words,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  lumbar  abscess.  We 
find  the  usual  signs  of  abscess,  pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and  fever. 
The  only  proper  treatment  is  free  drainage.  With  this,  usually,  the 
inflammation  subsides  and  little  more  is  necessaiy  for  the  treatment 
of  complications  even.  Fistulae  gradually  close  and  the  patient  re- 
turns to  a  normal  condition.  In  the  after-treatment  I  sometimes  em- 
ploy large,  hot  creolin  poultices,  applied  every  three  hours,  but  generally 
a  dry  gauze  dressing  suffices.  I  have  found  prolonged  immersion  of  the 
patient  in  a  hot-water  bath  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  him  sometimes, 
when  the  inflammation  was  subsiding  slowly,  and  an  irritating  open 
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wound  persisted  for  a  long  time.  If  such  bath  treatment  comforts  and 
relieves  the  sufferer,  one  may  feel  confident  that  a  cure  is  being  hast- 
ened. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 
Let  us  consider  briefly  this  most  common  and  most  interesting  form 
of  renal  infection.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  probably 
rare.  The  infecting  organisms  generally  reach  the  kidney  through  the 
blood-stream,  being  taken  up  from  foci  in  the  cheat,  the  abdomen,  or 
elsewhere.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  we  believed  all  renal  tuberculosis 
to  be  an  ascending  process  from  the  bladder  and  genital  organs,  but 


Fig.  2.17, — Tuberculous  kidnoy  (Warren  Museum,  Harvard) 


there  is  now  abundant  evidence  that  this  source  of  infection  is  not  so 
common  as  that  through  the  blood-stream.  Infection  through  the  blood- 
stream shows  itself  usually  in  one  kidney,  rarely  in  both.  Infection 
through  the  genital  tract  seizes  upon  both  kidneys.  Fortunately  for 
patients  and  surgeons,  the  bloo<i -stream  source  is  the  commoner, 
and  unilateral  ronal  tuberculosis  is  more  frequent  than  bilateral  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  disca.'ic  is  insidious  usually,  though  it  may  develop  rapidly 
in  the  course  of  a  general  tubcn'ulosis.  The  pathologic  process  is 
similar  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere.     Small  foci  appear  in   the  paren- 
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chyma  of  the  organ;  they  spread,  caseate,  break  down,  and  run  to- 
gether. Frequently  a  mixed  infection  supervenes;  abscesses  form, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  is  destroyed;  the  morbid  process  gives 
rise  to  a  considerable  tumor,  and  sometimes  extensive  adhesions  develop ; 
frequently  calculi  are  deposited,  and  the  ureter  is  invaded  by  tubercu- 
lous invasion.  That  involvement  of  the  ureter  is  an  important  fact. 
The  tube  becomes  thickened,  narrow,  inelastic,  and  extensively  adherent. 
Total  occlusion  may  take  place,  with  a  resulting  coincident  pyonephro- 
sis and  distention  of  the  ureter  itself.  The  kidney  is  thrown  out  of 
action,  though  long  before  this  situation  is  reached  it  may  have  been 
functionless. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  advanced  renal  tuberculosis.  This  stage  may 
be  attained  in  a  few  months,  or  the  disease  may  run  on  for  years,  chang- 
ing little  in  its  pathologic  aspects. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  curiosities  and  amenities  of  pathology — it  must  be  obvious 
to  such  a  reader  that  the  symptoms  of  renal  tuberculosis  will  probably 
keep  pace  with  the  morbid  changes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  diagnosis 
may  be  extremely  difficult,  or  may  be  instantly  apparent.  I  protest 
that  an  early  diagnosis  is  imperative,  for  we  can  often  cure  the  cases 
taken  early.  We  look  for  characteristic  constitutional  symptoms: 
emaciation,  cachexia,  hectic  fever,  sweating,  rapid  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
distaste  for  food,  and  anemia.  Generally,  there  is  bladder  irritation, 
with  tenesmus  and  frequency.  The  urine  may  be  clear,  or  may  be 
loaded  with  pus,  and  sometimes  with  blood.  One  is  often  disappointed 
in  the  physical  examination  of  such  patients.  One  expects  to  see  a 
pallid,  emaciated  victim,  but  such  appearances  come  late.  I  have 
foimd  renal  tuberculosis  in  plump,  active,  red-cheeked  girls,  in  whom 
the  disease  had  not  been  suspected.  Often  one  finds  a  tumor  in  the 
loin,  enlarged  glands  in  the  axilla,  groin,  or  neck,  and  perhaps  scars  on 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  one  may  feel  by  vagina  an  enlarged, 
cord-like  ureter  on  one  side,  passing  in  front  of  the  cervix.  Some- 
times in  thin  persons  of  either  sex  the  thickened  ureter  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  Examine  the  urine.  Look  for  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  sediment.  As  a  confirmatory  test  inject  some  of  the  urin- 
ary sediment  into  a  guinea-pig.  It  takes  from  three  to  four  weeks  for 
tuberculosis  to  develop  in  the  animal.  Examination  with  the  cysto- 
scope  is  informing,  and  one  may  thus  determine  the  source  of  the  pus, 
whether  from  right  or  left  ureter  or  from  the  bladder.  That  deter- 
mination of  right  or  left  is  vital. 

The  most  experienced  surgeon  may  be  misled  by  symptoms  alone, 
and  may  pronoimce  a  left  kidney  tuberculous  when  the  right  is  at 
fault. 

Thus  we  make  the  diagnosis,  observing  especially  pain,  tumor, 
pus,  and  blood,  and  taking  into  account  the  hectic  fever  and  the  nature 
of  the  urinary  sediment.  And  we  must  remember  that  calculi  may  be 
present  to  befog  us,  while  surgical  kidney  has  many  factors  in  common 
with  tuberculous  kidney. 
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The  treatment  of  renal  tuberculosis  still  agitates  surgeons,  though 
many  are  coming  into  some  manner  of  accord.  Not  long  ago  we  thought 
the  disease  could  be  checked  or  curcil  by  an  out-of-<loor  life.  Doubtless 
this  is  often  true,  but  it  is  impossible  to  secure  such  a  life  for  the  ma- 
jority of  patients.     Many  cannot  find  it,  and  many  will  not  follow  it. 

The  surgeon  must  prescribe  carefully  the  nioile  of  life  and  proper 
hygiene,  nutritious,  fattening  foods  and  iron  for  every  patient,  whether 
or  not  an  operation  be  undertaken.  Now,  that  question  of  operating 
is  no  longer  the  extremely  doubtful  question  that  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Most  tuberculous  kidneys  must  be  operated  upon,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  The  probability  of  cure  or  arrest  of  the  disease  vithcut 
operation  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  cases  of  pulmonary  or  joint 
tuberculosis.  As  a  rule,  removal  of  the  kidney  is  the  operation  of 
choice,  for  thus  alone,  in  most  cases,  can  we  assure  ourselves  that  the 
whole  disease  has  been  extirpated.  If  the  kidney  is  small,  it  is  well  to 
follow  Kelly's  method  and  approach  the  organ  through  the  posterior 
lumbar  triangle;  or  one  may  operate  by  the  lateral  flank  incision. 
Examine  carefully  the  ureter  and  remove  it  also.  Partial  nephrectomy 
occasionally  produces  a  cure,  but  in  order  to  excise  satisfactorily  a 
portion  of  the  kidney  one  must  be  sure  that  the  tuberculosis  is  limited 
to  one  pole,  and  this  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  searching  nephrotomy 
— a  splitting  the  kidney  from  end  U)  end,  and  making  sure  that  unsus- 
|>ected  foci  do  not  lurk  somewhere  in  the  organ.  In  the  case  of  advanced 
disease,  when  the  kidney  is  greatly  enlarged,  it  may  be  difficult  or  im- 
jxjssible  to  remove  it  at  once,  entire.  In  such  a  case  one  may  empty 
the  sac  by  nephrotomy,  and  then,  at  a  second  sitting,  extirpate  the 
diminished  organ.  Always  in  such  cases  one  must  detach  with  care  the 
upper  pol(\  on  account  of  possible  adhesions  to  the  vena  cava  and  the 
duod(*nuni.  In  all  cases  ojw  should  be  sure  of  the  condition  of  the 
opposite  kidney — whether  or  not  it  be  present,  free  from  disease,  and 
functionating.  The  removal  of  one  kidney  when  its  fellow  is  tuber- 
culous is  extreni(»ly  hazardous  and  is  commonly  us(»less.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  bladder,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  contraindication  to  neph- 
rectomy.    Always  remove  tluj  diseased  ureter. 

The  results  of  th(»se  radical  operations  for  tuberculous  kidney  are 
often  extremely  satisfactory.  When  the  disease  is  seen  early  and  is 
limited,  the  patient  may  recover  perfectly  through  the  operation. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  SUPRARENAL  GLAND 

Hypernephroma  is  the  most  interesting  of  kidney  new-growths. 
Although  P.  (Jrawitz  described  and  named  hypernephroma  so  long  ago 
as  ISS3,  within  recent  yeai*s  only  has  the  ])rofession  at  large  recognized 
the  significance^  of  the  disease*.  Every  surgeon  of  experience  can  re- 
mein})er  o])erating  u])on  malignant  tumor  (sarcoma)  of  bone  in  cases 
in  which  renal  syni])t(ims  and  kidney  tumor  subsecjuently  have  appeared. 
Stran«rely  enough,  the  association  between  these  tumors  of  bone  and 
tumors  of  the  kidnc^y  for  long  went  unrecognized.     Indeed,  only  last 
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year  I  saw  the  specimen  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  clavicle  removed  by  a  sur- 
geon who  had  failed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  kidneys.  After 
the  excision  of  the  bone  tumor  he  discovfred  a  considerably  enlarged 


Fig.  238.— Hypcrnephi 


right  kidney.     So  we  see  that  bone  metastasis  is  one  of  the  significant 
features  of  hypernephroma. 

Grawitz  gave  the  name  to  the  disease.  Frequently  at  postmortem, 
on  stripping  back  a  kidney  capsule,  one  finds  beneath  the  capsule  small, 
fftt-like  bodies,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  less.     Grawitz  pointed  out  that 
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these  are  inclusions, — portions  of  the  suprarenal  gland, — that  they  may 
remain  indefinitely  without  causing  damage,  or  that  at  any  time  during 
life  they  may  take  on  growth  and  develop  into  considerable  tumors — 
sometimes  benign,  sometimes  malignant.  These  tumors  are  histologic- 
ally characteristic,  showing  a  delicate  vascular  stroma,  within  the  meshes 
of  which  are  strings  or  groups  of  pol5^gonal  cells,  whose  bodies  contain 
few  or  many  fat-drops;  in  their  structure  and  in  the  character  of  their 
cells  these  nodules  resemble  closely  the  nodules  which  develop  in  the 
suprarenal  gland.  One  never  can  tell  at  what  moment  hypernephroma 
may  bring  forth  metastases.  If  the  growth  remain  localized,  one  may 
regard  it  as  benign.  If  it  spread  so  as  to  involve  other  organs, — es- 
pecially if  growths  of  similar  structure  appear  in  distant  bones, — it  has 
become  malignant, — one  of  the  most  malignant  forms  of  tumor.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  as  soon  as  hypernephroma  is  discovered  in  the  kidney, 
the  whole  organ  should  be  extirpated. 

The  symptoms  of  hypernephroma  are  no  more  characteristic  than 
are  the  symptoms  of  other  renal  diseases,  but  the  following  phenomena 
are  fairly  constant '}  recurring  attacks  of  hemorrhage  associated  with 
frequency  of  urination,  often  associated  with  clots  which,  in  their 
journey  through  the  ureter,  stop  the  stream  (for  hours  or  days,  as  shown 
by  diminishing  amount  of  urine),  and  cause  fairly  severe  pain.  Between 
the  hemorrhages  are  periods  not  characterized  by  *'  frequency,"  but 
by  a  diminished  amount  of  urine  and  urea,  and  marked  pain  in  the  back, 
which  persists  until  it  disappears  coincidentally  with  the  onset  of  fresh 
hemorrhage.  These  alternations  of  pain  and  hemorrhage  are  quite 
diflPerent  from  the  symptoms  of  renal  calculus.  The  urine  generally 
shows  nothing  characteristic  w^hen  submitted  to  the  usual  tests.  The 
further  symptoms  for  which  one  looks  arc  those  common  to  ad- 
vancing tumor-formation — pain,  cachexia,  and  metastasis.  The  phy- 
sical examination  reveals  a  kidney  but  little  enlarged  at  times,  though 
frequently  the  organ  reaches  a  great  size.  The  general  kidney  outline 
is  retained,  and  usually  the  surface  is  nodular.  The  diagnosis  is  sug- 
gested by  the  hemorrhages,  alternating  pain,  and  a  diminished  urea; 
by  finding  a  tumor,  and  by  the  discovery  of  malignant  disease  of  bone. 

The  treatment  of  hypernephroma  is  immediate  nephrectomy, 
with  a  prognosis  always  doubtful.  Some  patients  have  survived  in 
health  many  years  after  the  operation;  some  quickly  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  metastasis. 

Sarcoma  of  the  kidney  often  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
hypernephroma — indeed,  all  tumors  of  the  kidney,  whether  benign  or 
malignant,  closely  resemble  each  other  clinically.  Sarcoma  develops 
in  children  as  well  as  in  persons  of  middle  age.  It  often  grows  rapidly,  and 
varies  in  malignancy  according  as  do  its  histologic  components.  Usually 
spindle-celled  or  large-celled  or  round-celled,  it  may  exist  as  a  single 
tumor,  or  there  may  he  multiple  tumors.  Frequently  there  are  mixed 
forms  of  sarcoma,  such  as  fibrosarcoma,  and  some  of  these  tumors  are 

^  P.  Thorndike  and  J.  H.  Cunningham,  Hypernephroma,  Boston  Med.  and  Suig. 
Jour.,  December  3,  1903. 
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relatively  benign.  Then  there  is  the  angiosarcoma  which  goes  by 
various  names,  endothelioma  among  others.  Sarcomata  do  not  often 
bleed.  They  rarely  obstruct  the  ureter.  They  invade  the  veins — 
especially  the  renal  vein — and  deposit  metastases  in  distant  parts  of 
the  body.  Rarely  sarcomata  may  be  bilateral.  Ordinarily,  when  one 
kidney  only  is  affected,  an  attempt  at  its  extirpation  should  be  made, 
though  this  is  possible  early  in  the  disease  only.  In  this  connection 
G.  Walker  ^  advocates  tying  the  renal  vessels  by  transperitoneal  section 
before  removing  the  kidney  through  an  extraperitoneal  route.  One 
opens  the  abdomen  in  the  median  line,  seeks  the  renal  vessels,  and  cuts 
down  upon  them  through  the  posterior  peritoneum ;  then  secures  them 
by  double  ligatures,  closes  the  peritoneum,  and  attacks  the  kidney  by 
the  lateral-flank  or  lumbar  incision.  These  malignant  tumors  are  best 
removed  by  an  extraperitoneal  route,  for  transperitoneal  extirpation 
shows  a  3  per  cent,  higher  death-rate. 

At  the  best  the  outlook  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  is  grave. 

Carcinoma  of  the  kidney  is  another  rapidly  fatal  disease.  The 
growth  originates  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  gradually  destroys  the 
parenchyma,  invading  in  turn  the  renal  vessels,  the  ureter,  and,  rarely, 
the  bladder.  Though  sometimes  primary  in  the  kidney,  cancer  is  much 
more  often  secondary  there.  It  is  characterized  by  pain,  hemorrhage, 
cachexia,  and  metastasis.  Sometimes,  if  situated  in  the  upper  pole, 
it  cannot  be  recognized  until  far  advanced;  but  when  in  the  lower  pole, 
it  is  palpable  early. 

Extirpation  is  the  only  logical  treatment  for  renal  cancer,  though  the 
outlook  is  even  more  grave  than  in  the  case  of  sarcoma,  and  the  opera- 
tive mortality-rate  is  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

There  are  numerous  non-malignant  tumors  of  the  kidney,  but  they 
are  relatively  rare,  and  often  are  not  discovered  clinically.  A  long  list 
of  such  tumors  is  given  by  compilers  of  statistics:  fibroma,  lipoma, 
osteoma,  chondroma,  angioma,  and  lymphangioma,  all  of  which  cause 
symptoms  through  their  size  and  by  compression  of  other  organs.  It 
is  impossible  to  differentiate  them,  but  they  may  be  treated  success- 
fully by  nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy. 

There  are  also  cystic  tumors  of  the  kidney.  Simple  cysts  show 
little  tendency  to  destroy  renal  tissue,  and  are,  therefore,  harmless. 
Echinococcus  cysts  are  uncommon.  They  develop  slowly  and  give  little 
pain.  The  diagnosis  is  impossible  unless  one  of  the  cysts  bursts,  when 
daughter-cysts  and  booklets  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  disease 
is  cured  by  incision  and  drainage  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 
Polycystic  degeneration  may  transform  the  kidney  into  a  mass  of  cystic 
spaces,  large  and  small,  with  obliteration  of  parenchyma.  The  process 
may  be  congenital '  or  may  originate  late  in  life  and  run  a  chronic  course. 
The  disease  is  bilateral  usually.  Nephrectomy  is  permissible  in  case  the 
opposite  kidney  is  proved  competent.     Probably  the  best  operation  is 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  November  25,  1905. 

'  See  especially  F.  B.  Lund,  Congenital  Cystic  Kidney,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc, 
August  18,  1906. 
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nephrotomy:  a  breaking  up  of  the  cysts  and  suture  to  the  lumbal 
muscles,  with  packing  and  abundant  drainage. 

A  classification  of  tumors  of  the  suprarenal  glands  is  still  imperfect. 
Probably  80  per  cent,  of  suprarenal  lesions  are  tuberculous.  There  are 
rare  cases  of  primary  cancer  and  sarcoma,*  while  adenoma  is  more  com- 
mon. Adrenal  cysts  occasionally  are  reported,  while  adrenal  hema- 
toma in  the  new-bom  is  not  uncommon.  Some  adrenal  cysts  may  attain 
great  size  and  require  an  extensive  surgical  operation  for  their  removal. 
If  complete  extirpation  is  impossible  on  account  of  hemorrhage  and  ex- 
tensive adhesions,  the  surgeon  may  resort  to  marsupialization.^ 

LUMBAR  FISTULA 

Fistula  in  the  renal  region  may  be  a  cause  of  obstinate,  dangerous, 
and  distressing  symptoms.  There  are  various  types  of  these  fistulae. 
Some  of  them  are  not  connected  with  the  kidney.  Perhaps  the  fistula 
most  commonly  seen  is  that  which  persists  after  a  surgical  operation — 
generally,  a  nephrotomy  for  hydronephrosis  or  for  calculus.  Fistulae 
may  be  associated  with  tuberculosis.  The  presence  of  a  calculus,  of 
diseased  cystic  renal  walls,  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  ureteral  stone  may  cause 
fistula)  to  persist  indefinitely.  Those  fistula?  which  do  not  communi- 
cate with  the  renal  apparatus  may  mark  the  site  of  an  old  parane- 
phritic abscess. 

Curious  internal  fistulae  are  seen  sometimes — fistulae  connecting  the 
kidney  with  the  intestine  (intestinorenal,  usually  colon)  or  with  the 
stomach  (gastrorenal) ;  and  in  these  cases  pus  and  urine  will  escape  by 
the  rectum,  or  undigested  food  may  be  passed  from  the  bladder. 

The  treatment  of  these  intricate  conditions  is  by  painstaking  and 
laborious  operation.  The  urinary'  passages  must  be  explored,  foreign 
substances  removed,  necrotic  tissue  excised,  and  kidneys,  tuberculous 
or  obstinately  diseased,  must  be  extirpated.  At  the  same  time  the 
fistulous  track  must  be  explored  and  damaged  viscera  repaired. 

CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS 

Within  the  last  ten  years  decapsulation  of  the  kidney  has  been 
employed  for  the  cure  of  chronic  nephritis.  Ferguson  has  made  some 
interesting  and  valuable  observations  on  the  subject,  while  Edebohls, 
in  vigorous  language,  has  advocated  the  measure.  Many  operators 
have  experimented  with  kidney  decapsulation  for  renal  inflammations, 
so  that  the  statistical  reports  now  at  our  disposal  are  considerable. 
Unfortunately,  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  decapsulation  is 
not  yet  before  us.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  many  cases  have 
been  improved,  and  that  some  few  cases  have  been  cured,  by  this  man- 
euver; but  the  final  application  of  the  measure  to  definite  conditions  is 
not  yet  clear  enough  to  be  taught  in  a  brief  treatise  of  this  nature. 

^  See  Ramsay,  Jolins  Hopkins  Hosp.  liulL,  1902,  vol.  x. 

2  Cysts  of  the  »Suprarenal  Gland,  Andrew  J.  McCosh,  Ann.  Surg.,  June,  1907. 
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The  technic  of  kidney  decapsulation  is  extremely  simple.  The 
surgeon  approaches  the  kidney  through  a  lumbar  incision,  as  though 
he  purposed  nephropexy.  He  seizes  and  extracts  the  kidney,  splits  the 
fibrous  capsule,  peels  it  off,  and  removes  it  as  far  down  as  the  renal 
vessels.  He  then  drops  back  the  kidney  into  its  place.  The  nature 
of  the  histologic  changes  which  follow  in  the  course  of  healing  is  still 
under  discussion,  and  numerous  ingenious  observers  have  advanced 
various  views.  Whatever  takes  place,  it  is  certain,  as  1  have  stated, 
that  relief  sometimes  ensues,  owing  probably  to  the  removal  of  pressure 
from  the  tense  kidney  tissue. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  outlined  the  most  frequent  pathologic 
conditions  in  the  kidney  which  concern  the  surgeon.  Often  they  are 
related  closely  to  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the  urinary  tract,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  chapter,  continue  the  discussion,  dealing 
especially  with  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE 

The  Bladder 

Through  the  development  of  surgery  it  has  come  about  that  the 
bladder  interests  surgeons  less  than  it  did  in  the  last  generation.  In 
current  periodic  literature  discussion  of  bladder  diseases  is  not  conspic- 
uous, yet  in  my  student  days  stone  in  the  bladder  was  held  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  surgical  investigation,  and  the  literature 
of  vesical  calculus  was  enormous.  Doubtless  this  interest  was  due  in 
part  to  the  genius  of  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  who  then  recently  had  thrown 
upon  the  subject  a  flood  of  light,  and  had  advanced  the  operation  for 
stone  from  its  long-time  perilous  position  to  a  situation  of  safety  and 
certainty.  All  that  is  now  ancient  histor}-.  Surgeons  are  somewhat  tired 
of  bladder  problems.  The  bladder  is  not  a  vital  organ,  so  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  structure  and  function  is  less  urgently  important  than 
is  the  case  with  the  kidney  and  the  intestine.  Indeed,  individuals  can 
get  along  without  a  urinary  bladder.  Unfortunate  wretches  are  not 
infrequently  born  without  a  proper  bladder.  Such  persons  present  the 
condition  known  as  exstrophy  of  the  bladder. 

EXSTROPHY  OF  THE  BLADDER 

This  curious  condition,  which  amounts  practically  to  an  absence 
of  the  bladder,  is  a  congenital  defective  development  seen  more  commonly 
in  male  than  in  female  infants.  The  anterior  abdominal  wall  fails  to 
close,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  absent,  so  that  the  pos- 
terior bladder-wall,  wuth  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  presents.  The 
arch  of  the  pubes  is  undeveloped,  epispadias  exists,  and  frequently 
the  testicles  do  not  descend.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  the  posterior 
vesical  mucosa  protrudes  into  the  outer  world,  and  urine  constantly 
dribbles  from  the  exposed  ureters.  The  condition  of  the  victim  is 
loathsome. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  exstrophy,  from  a  mere  trifling  open- 
ing or  cleft  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  bladder  to  a  wnde  furrow,  exposing 
bladder,  urachus,  and  urethra.  It  is  obvious  that  the  condition  is  found 
in  poorly  developed  and  congenitally  defective  subjects,  and  one  ques- 
tions sometimes  whether  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  victims  are  worth 
saving. 

The  only  reasonable  treatment  consists  in  some  form  of  surgical 
operation  which  shall  confine  the  urine  in  its  normal  channel,  or  at  least 
divert  it  from  constantly  flowing  over  the  parts.     The  names  of  sundry 
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distinguished  surgeons  have  been  connected  with  endeavors  to  relieve 
exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  Until  recently  the  aim  of  all  was  to  restore 
the  anterior  bladder-wall  by  turning  skin-flaps  over  the  defects — skin- 
flaps  with  the  epithelium  turned  in.  These  efforts  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. A  continent  bladder  practically  never  is  secured  in  this  manner. 
Trendelenburg  advocates  bringing  together  the  separated  pubic  bones 
after  dividing  the  sacro-iliac  sjTichondroses.  The  maneuver  is  hazar- 
dous, and  the  results  uncertain.  Certain  surgeons  advocate  removing 
the  bladder  altogether  and  implanting  the  ureters  in  the  urethra. 
This  operation  is  not  difficult,  nor  is  it  dangerous.  It  confines  the 
urinary  stream  to  a  normal  passage,  from  which  the  continual  drippings 
may  be  collected  in  a  suitable  urinal.  Of  recent  years  a  more  radical 
operation  for  exstrophy  has  been  advocated  by  various  ingenious 
writers,  and  their  questionable  successes  have  roused  some  spasmodic 
enthusiasm.  Simon,  Maydl,  Gersuny,  Hochenegg,  Peters,  Rutkowski, 
and  others  have  advocated  extirpating  the  bladder  and  implanting 
the  ureters  in  the  rectum,  the  sigmoid,  or  the  ileum.  MaydFs  method 
is  intraperitoneal;  Peter^s  method  is  extraperitoneal,  and  there  are 
sundr>'  modifications.  The  ureters  with  a  portion  of  the  trigone  are 
excised  and  implanted  within  the  gut.  Bottomley  advocates  vigorously 
the  implanting  of  the  ureters  in  the  skin  of  the  loin  behind  the  kidneys. 
Experience  shows  that  urine  escaping  in  the  back  is  easily  collected 
in  a  suitable  apparatus,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  patient.  As  a 
secondary  step  in  his  operation,  Bottomley  excises  the  remnant  of  the 
bladder.^  Several  of  these  patients  have  recovered  and  have  led  fairly 
comfortable  existences  for  a  time.  Probably  some  form  of  transplan- 
tation operation  is  the  operation  of  choice,  though  the  cases  are  as  yet 
too  few  for  us  to  know  definitely  the  probable  mortality  from  ascending 
pyelitis,  the  tolerance  of  the  bowel,  and  the  competency  of  the  anus  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  ureters  are  implanted  in  the  rectum. 

ABSENCE  OF  BLADDER;  DOUBLE  BLADDER 

Two  other  rare  anomalies  of  the  bladder  are  congenital  absence  of 
the  bladder  and  double  bladder. 

The  most  common  lesions  of  the  bladder  are  inflammations,  calculus 
formation,  and  tumors,  and  the  most  noticeable  and  important  symp- 
tom for  which  the  surgeon  is  consulted  is  retention  of  urine  due  to 
some  obstruction  to  the  bladder's  outlet.  As  with  the  kidney,  similar 
bladder  symptoms  may  be  due  to  divers  causes,  while  similar  causes  may 
produce  various  symptoms;  retention  of  urine  may  be  due  to  stricture 
of  the  urethra  or  to  prostatic  hypertrophy,  while  stricture  of  the  urethra 
may  cause  no  other  symptoms  than  frequency,  and  prostatic  hypertrophy 
may  be  devoid  of  all  symptoms  whatever. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  familiar  symptom,  retention  of  urine,  and 
after  that,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  retention. 

'  John  T.  Bottomley,  Operative  Treatment  of  Exstropliy  of  the  Bladder  by 
Transplantation  of  the  TJreters  on  to  the  Skin  of  the  Loin,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc, 
July  13,  1907.    Bottomley  gives  an  excellent  bibliography  also. 
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RETENTION  OF  URINE 

The  condition  of  retention  is  an  abnormal  collection  of  urine  within 
the  bladder  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  obstruction  of  the  natural 
outlet.  We  recognize  complete  retention  and  partial  retention,  par- 
tial retention  being  the  more  common,  for  complete  retention  must  be 
regarded  generally  as  the  last  stage  of  a  long-continued  partial  retention. 
A  majority  of  cases  of  retention  are  due  to  some  such  obstruction  as  I 
have  mentioned, — obstruction  of  the  urethra, — though  there  is  a 
second,  rarer  variety  of  retention  in  which  the  condition  results  from 
some  diminution  of  vigor  in  the  expulsive  forces — some  paralysis  or 
other.  Urethral  stricture  and  prostatic  enlargement  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  obstruction.  In  addition,  retention  may  be  due  to 
acute  inflammation  causing  swelling  and  choking  of  the  urethra;  to 
prostatic  tuberculosis;  to  concretions;  to  abscess  or  tumors;  to  lacera- 
tions of  the  urethra,  or  to  blood-clots  and  foreign  bodies.  Some  modi- 
fication of  nervous  force  diminishing  the  expulsive  power  of  the  bladder 
gives  rise  to  a  common  form  of  retention.  For  example,  many  persons, 
while  lying  on  the  back,  cannot  void  urine;  operations  upon  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis  frequently  cause  such  temporary  retention.  Moreover,  there 
are  the  more  general  causes  which,  through  sundry  diseases,  affect  the 
tone  of  the  bladder,  and  there  are  special  diseases  resulting  in  paralyses — 
such  diseases  as  brain  tumor  and  paresis.  If  the  surgeon  finds  a  patient 
with  urine  dribbling  drop  by  drop  from  the  urethra,  he  must  not  con- 
clude that  retention  is  absent,  but  must  regard  this  dribbling  as  the 
overflow  of  an  incompetent  and  overdistended  bladder.  In  such  case 
the  presence  of  the  distended  bladder  usually  is  obvious.  It  feels 
like  a  tense,  smooth,  football-like  tumor,  rising  from  behind  the  pubes 
as  far  as  the  navel  often.  The  surgeon  must  distinguish  carefully 
retention  from  suppression  of  urine.  In  the  latter  case  no  urine  collects 
in  the  bladder;  and  he  must  recognize  nipture  of  the  bladder,  in  which 
case  urine  cannot  pass  through  the  urethra,  but  is  disseminated  through- 
out the  soft  tissues  of  the  pelvis,  a  condition  known  as  extravasation 
of  urine. 

The  reader  will  see  from  this  description  of  retention  that  its  mani- 
fold causes  demand  manifold  treatment.  The  nervous  cases  often  can 
be  set  right  by  some  simple  device — by  applying  hot,  wet  cloths  over 
the  bladder  and  perineum,  so  as  to  relax  spasm;  by  immersing  the  pa- 
tient in  a  warm  bath  and  directing  him  to  pass  urine  in  the  tub;  by  the 
suggestion  trick  of  pouring  water  slowly  from  a  height  into  a  basin; 
by  giving  a  small  opium  suppository  (gr.  A),  or  even  by  allowing  the 
patient,  if  proper,  to  sit  up  or  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Such  devices, 
however,  often  fail,  in  which  case,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  organic  obstruc- 
tion, it  is  necessarj'  to  resort  to  the  common  panacea  for  retention — 
catheterization. 

When  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  urethra,  it  is  easy  usually  to 
pass  a  catheter,  and  the  best  instrument  for  general  use  is  the  flexible 
soft-rubber  catheter  (No.  S,  10,  or  12,  English  size).     In  the  case  of  a 
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woman,  the  nurse  must  have  the  patient's  thighs  widely  separated,  and 
must  part  the  vulva  with  the  fingers,  when  the  pouting  orifice  of  the 
urethra  will  appear  immediately  above  the  vaginal  outlet  and  below  the 
clitoris.  Then  the  catheter,  sterilized  by  boiling  and  well  lubricated, 
readily  may  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  Neglect  of  these  various 
details  leads  often  to  trouble  and  misery.  Not  long  ago  I  was  called 
hastily  to  a  suburban  sanatorium,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  the 
physician  resident  there,  who  informed  me  that  he  wished  me  to  see  a 
maniacal  woman  who  was  in  agony  with  an  overdistended  bladder, 
which  he  was  unable  to  relieve.  On  reaching  the  patient's  room  I  had 
her  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  held  firmly  in  the  lithotomy 
position.  Then,  upon  parting  the  vulva,  with  a  good  light  behind  me,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder  at  once  with  an  ordinary-  soft 
catheter.  It  appeared  that  the  physician  had  attempted  the  maneuver 
aided  by  the  sense  of  touch  only,  and  had  succeeded  merely  in  passing 
the  catheter  into  the  vagina.  If  for  any  reason  a  soft  catheter  fails  to, 
pass,  it  is  well  to  tiy  a  gum-elastic  instrument  or  a  glass  or  silver  catheter. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  with  spasmodic  retention,  the  passage  of  the 
catheter  generally  is  extremely  easy.  The  soft-rubber  instrument 
suffices  and  can  be  carried  quickly  and  directly  to  the  bladder  without 
diflSculty.^ 

The  student  will  learn  the  use  of  catheters  in  his  dispensary  studies 
and  from  text-books  on  operative  surgery.  Suflfice  it  here  to  suggest  a 
few  principles:  so  far  as  possible  use  soft  catheters;  never  employ  force; 
remember  that,  in  the  male,  the  penis  is  held  in  such  a  position  that 
the  urethra  resembles  in  its  course  the  letter  J;  an  extremely  service- 
able catheter  is  the  so-called  English  gum-elastic,  carr>'ing  a  stilet 
which  can  be  bent  to  any  desired  angle;  the  so-called  coud6  catheter, 
which  has  an  obtuse  elbow  near  the  beak,  is  a  useful  instrument  also; 
the  silver  catheter  is  not  often  used  in  these  days ;  the  beak  of  a  catheter 
meets  obstruction  just  beyond  the  bulbous  urethra,  and  often,  in  old 
men,  in  the  prostatic  urethra;  to  pass  these  obstacles  the  beak  should 
be  elevated  by  lowering  the  shaft,  and  in  the  case  of  prostatic  obstruc- 
tion, a  catheter  with  a  pronounced  S-shaped  curve  generally  will  enter 
the  bladder;  a  familiar  maneuver  which  aids  in  passing  by  a  prostatic 
obstruction  is  to  introduce  the  full-curved  gum-elastic  instrument  as 
far  as  it  will  go  and  then  to  withdraw  the  stilet  about  an  inch,  when  the 

^  As  to  a  lubricant :  ordinary  carbolized  vaseiin  or  glycerin  suffices,  but  since  these 
materials,  when  frequently  used,  may  damage  the  texture  of  a  catheter,  some 
such  lubricant  as  the  following,  suggested  by  Gouley,  may  be  employed : 

Powdered  white  Castile  soap 1  ounce 

Mucilaee  of  chondrus  crispus 3  ounces 

Formaun  (40  per  cent,  solution  formaldehyd) 10  minims 

Thymol 5  grains 

Oil  of  thyme 5  minims 

Alcohol 15  minims 

Heat  the  soap  and  water  and  stir  until  smooth.     Add  the  mucilage  (one  ounce  of 
chondrus  crispus  to  one  pint  of  water);  when  cool,  pour  in  the  formalin  and  then  the 
thymol  and  oil  of  thyme  mixed  with  the  alcohol.     Put  up  in  two  collapsible  tubes 
and  sterilize. 
26 
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beak  of  the  catheter  Bprings  upward  and  forward  and  enters  the  bladder. 
Catheters  must  be  made  scrupulously  aseptic  before  their  use,  and  for 
this  purpose  boiling,  or  immersion  in  1  :  3000  corrosive  sublimate 
Bolutiun,  (jenerally  suffices.     I  have  not  considered  here  in  detail  the 


Fig.  239.— Passing  the  Diale  flound  or  catheter  (Hyde  and  Montgomerr). 


pathologic  conditions,  such  as  etricture,  which  may  produce  an  imper- 
meable urethra  causing  retention,  but  I  shall  speak  of  these  conditions 
under  appropriate  headings. 

Should  the  surgeon  be  unable  to  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
he  may  find  it  necessary  to  puncture  that  organ.     This  operation  is 


Fij;.  2111.— I'awiufi  the  male  sound  or  catheter  (Hyde  and  Montgomeiy). 


easy  if  properly  luiderlakcn.  Remember  that  you  are  dealing  with  a 
distended  hliiddcr  rising  well  above  the  pubes.  Such  a  bladder,  as  it 
rises,  carries  before  it  and  above  it  the  peritoneum,  so  that  there  is  left 
a  small  space,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  extent,  above  the  pubes, 
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where  the  bladder  is  uncovered  of  peritoneum.  The  surgeon  punctures 
through  this  space.  It  is  well  first  to  anesthetize  the  skin  in  this  region 
by  injecting  a  few  drops  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain,  so  that  the 
operation  of  puncture  may  be  painless;  then,  with  a  four-inch  straight 


Fig.  241. — Piiseing  the  male  sound  or  catheter  (Hyde  and  Montgomery), 

or  slightly  curved  trocar  and  cannula,  stab  quickly  into  the  bladder, 
hugging  the  pubic  symphysis.  Withdraw  the  trocar  and  allow  the 
urine  to  escape  through  the  cannula.  It  is  an  old  teaching  that  the  total 
amount  of  urine  should  not  be  withdrawn  all  at  once,  either  by  catheter 
or  cannula,  from  a  greatly  distended  bladder,  as  ihe  sudden  relief  of 


Fig.  242. — Passing  the  nule  sound  or  catheter  (Hyde  and  Montgomeiy), 

pressure  causes  a  great  engorgement  of  the  venous  plexus  about  the 
bladder,  with  frequent  hemorrhage  into  that  organ  and  occasional 
coUapse.  The  urine  should  be  drawn  off  slowly,  about  one-half  at  a 
time,  that  the  veins  may  accommodate  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
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altci-ed  pressure,  Vndcr  certain  circumstances,  that  b,  when  it  is 
obvious  that  a  recurrence  of  retention  may  follow  the  temporaiy  relief, 
it  will  seem  wise  to  the  surgeon  to  institute  permanent  drainage,  either 
by  fastening  a  catheter  into  the  urethra,  or  a  cannula,  passed  above  the 
pubcs,  into  the  bladder. 


FiK-  213.— Suprapultip  piinolurR  of  the  hloiWer. 

All  these  suggeotions  deal  with  intricate  and  peri>IexinR  problems 
dittindt  of  satisfactory  elucidation  in  a  brief  writing.  In  order  to 
become  familiar  with  these  i>robleins  and  their  solution  the  student  must 
Ber\'e  a  proper  apprenticeship  under  the  direction  of  an  expert. 


CYSTITIS 

('y^ftitis  is  a  constantly  present  feature  in  all  disease^'*  of  the  bladder, 
ami  is  an  extremely  frequent  complication  of  other  gen i to-urinary 
disturbances.  One  often  feels  that  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is 
almost  the  commonest  form  of  mucous  membrane  inflammation.  We 
encounter  it  in  connection  with  all  sorts  of  general  infections,  such  as 
typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  besides  which  it  is  due  to  local  causes. 
The  patliologist  describes  3  tyi>es  of  cyiititis;  (1)  Superficial  cystitis;  (2) 
intei-slitial  cystitis:  ('.i)  prochtctive  cystitis.  Clinically,  the  most  fre- 
quent forms  observed  iuv — (1)  tSonorrheal  cystitis;  (2)  tuberculous 
cystitis;  (li)  the  cystitis  of  urethral  stricture;  (4)  calculus  cystitis;  (5) 
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cystitis  of  tumors;  (6)  cystitis  of  prostatic  origin;  (7)  cystitis  of  instru- 
mentation. 

It  is  impossible  often  to  determine  accurately  the  exact  clinical 
type  of  cystitis  with  which  one  has  to  deal,  but,  in  fact,  the  symptoms 
are  much  the  same  in  all,  for  the  disease  is  of  bacterial  origin  and 
bacteria  of  similar  character  are  present  in  all  types — the  bacteria  of 
suppuration,  colon  bacilli,  and,  more  rarely,  typhoid  bacilli  and  pneumo- 
cocci.  Some  au'/  orities  still  maintain  that  exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause 
of  cystitis,  but  even  granting  this,  such  exposure  acts  merely  by  reduc- 
ing the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  so  that  organisms  more  easily 
find  lodgment  and  work  havoc. 

So  far  as  our  understanding  the  type  goes,  the  definitions — gonorrheal, 
tuberculous,  etc. — carry  their  own  explanation.  Gonorrheal  cystitis 
obviously  is  an  extension  of  a  gonorrheal  process  from  the  urethral 
mucosa.  Tuberculous  cystitis,  like  gonorrheal  cystitis,  is  secondary, 
as  a  rule — secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys,  the  prostate,  the 
seminal  vesicles,  or  the  epididymis.  Tuberculous  cystitis  generally 
runs  a  chronic  course. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  cystitis  are  particularly  important, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  condition  is  great.  You  will  observe  increasing 
frequency  of  micturition,  especially  during  the  day,  but  later  at  night 
as  well.  There  are  often  penile  pain,  bladder  tenesmus,  and,  sometimes, 
a  shutting  off  of  the  stream,  with  great  distress.  All  these  symptoms 
are  wont  to  grow  steadily  worse  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment.  Indeed,  the  drug,  urotropin,  commonly  useful  in  other  forms 
of  cystitis,  seems  to  work  positive  damage  in  tuberculous  cases.  The 
diagnosis  of  tuberculous  cystitis  is  made  certain  by  finding  tubercle 
bacilli  (to  be  distinguished  from  smegma  bacilli)  in  the  urinary  deposit. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  examine  with  the  cystoscope,  when  the 
bladder  mucosa  will  show  at  first  infiltrated  areas  and  ecchymoses, 
and  later  numerous  circular  ulcers. 

The  cystitis  due  to  urethral  stricture  needs  no  special  explanation, 
nor  does  the  cystitis  of  calculus,  except  to  remark  that  when  a  stone 
forms  in  the  bladder,  the  formation  follows  a  cystitis,  while  a  bladder 
calculus  of  kidney  origin  precedes  and  causes  the  cystitis. 

Tumors  and  prostatic  enlargements  are  wont  to  obstruct  the  outflow 
of  urine,  and  to  damage  more  or  less  seriously  the  bladder-wall,  changing 
its  structure  and  tone  and  so  favoring  the  lodgment  and  development 
of  bacteria. 

An  extremely  common  cause  of  cystitis  is  instrumentation — the 
introduction  into  the  bladder  of  infective  organisms  on  catheters, 
sounds,  and  other  instruments.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  such  infections, 
for  a  carefully  cleaned  catheter  may  pick  up  organisms  from  the  vulva 
and  urethra.  Obviously,  and  for  this  reason,  these  parts  should  be 
cleaned,  so  far  as  possible,  by  bathing  and  by  boric-acid  irrigations. 

The  symptom  which  always  suggests  cystitis  is  frequency  of  mic- 
turition; then  comes  pain,  during  and  after  the  act  of  micturition  (ten- 
esmus, the  painful  contraction  of  the  bladder  sphincter,  with  straining 
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and  a  sense  of  continued  desire  for  micturition) ;  pus  is  usually  found  in 
the  urine;  rarely  there  is  bloody  urine  (hematuria).  The  increased 
frequency  and  the  pain  are  constant  factors,  and  these  symptoms  are 
greatest  when  the  patient  is  upright  and  moving  about.  Observe  that 
frequency  due  to  prostatic  enlargement  is  greatest  during  the  night. 

The  inflamed  mucosa  is  extremely  sensitive  to  irritation,  whereas 
the  mucosa  of  the  normal  bladder  is  surprisingly  tolerant.  It  is  for  the 
former  reason  that  frequency  arises,  and  the  irritation  is  so  pronoimced 
that  even  after  the  passage  of  urine  desire  and  tenesmus  persist  for 
some  minutes.  Early  in  the  disease  the  urine  may  be  acid  when  passed, 
but  upon  standing  its  contained  bacteria  multiply  and  alkalinity  fol- 
lows. Late  the  urine  when  passed  is  alkaline  and  is  loaded  with  pus 
and  bacteria.  In  acute  cystitis,  accordingly,  we  see  these  symptoms  and 
signs :  frequency,  pain,  and  pus.  Later,  the  disease  may  become  chronic. 
The  superficial  inflammation  gives  place  to  the  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion. The  bladder  becomes  more  or  less  thickened  and  permanently 
contracted.  Sacculation  or  the  formation  of  pockets  may  occur. 
The  symptoms  are  then  less  urgent,  though  still  constant.  The  dim- 
inished bladder  must  be  emptied  frequently;  the  tenesmus  is  less,  but 
there  is  superadded  a  sense  of  burning  and  weight  in  the  perineum; 
occasionally  blood  is  passed,  and  the  urine  will  be  foimd  to  contain  not 
only  pus  and  bacteria,  but  ropy  mucus,  which  settles  in  the  urine  glass 
and  clings  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Any  albumin  which  may  be  present 
is  due  to  the  blood  or  concurrent  renal  disease,  and  is  not  due  to  the  pus. 

The  picture  presented  by  patients  suffering  from  cystitis  is  distress- 
ing. They  are  wretched,  constantly  uneasy,  in  pain,  with  appetite 
diminished,  sleep  interrupted,  and  general  health  rapidly  breaking 
down. 

Fortunately,  the  treatment  of  cystitis  is  effective  in  most  cases, 
except  in  tuberculous  patients  and  in  those  suffering  from  concurrent 
ulceration  of  the  bladder.  From  what  I  have  said  it  is  obvious  that  the 
causes  and  complications  of  cystitis,  as  well  as  the  disease  itself,  must 
be  considered  and  treated.  Gonorrhea,  stone,  stricture,  must  severally 
be  dealt  with.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  cystitis,  we  may  regard  those  measures  which 
relieve  the  symptoms  and  may  be  looked  to  for  a  cure  of  cystitis  when 
uncomplicated. 

For  the  pain  and  frequency  opium  is  the  best  drug,  and  ordinarily 
it  should  be  given  by  the  rectum,  in  1 -grain  suppositories.  Hot  ap- 
plications over  the  pubes  are  an  additional  comfort,  as  is  also  immersion 
in  a  hot  bath,  when  urine  may  be  passed  in  the  bath  with  little  distress. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  salines  and  enemata,  and  the  diet 
should  be  limited  to  milk,  if  the  patient  will  bear  it.  In  chronic  cases 
one  should  allow  a  somewhat  more  liberal  diet.  At  the  same  time  cer- 
tain diuretics  are  useful ;  best  of  all,  urotropin,  in  TJ-grain  doses,  with 
plenty  of  water,  ever}'  four  to  six  hours.  When  the  patient  can  bear  it, 
irrigations  of  the  bladder  are  useful  in  order  to  wash  out  the  pus  and 
mucus.      Frequently   it   is  necessary   to   cocainize  first   the  urethra. 
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Ordinarily,  there  is  no  better  irrigating  fluid  than  a  4  per  cent,  boric- 
acid  solution,  which  should  be  injected  reasonably  hot,  the  injections 
being  repeated  until  the  solution  returns  clear.^  Sometimes  the  bladder 
will  not  tolerate  irrigation,  in  which  case  instillations  may  be  sub- 
stituted, a  few  drops  of  argyrol  (10  per  cent.)  being  introduced  with  a 
Keyes  syringe  gently  into  the  deep  urethra.  Occasionally,  in  extremely 
obstinate  cases  of  cystitis,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  more  radical  measures, 
it  is  well  to  institute  permanent  drainage  for  a  time.  Such  drainage  is 
for  chronic  and  not  for  acute  cystitis. 

Such  are  the  measures  generally  found  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  the  inflamed  urinary  bladder.  There  is  another  condition,  commonly 
called  irritable  bladder,  which  must  always  be  distinguished  from  cys- 
titis. Irritable  bladder  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term.  It  is  common 
in  neurotic  women  who  complain  of  frequent  calls  to  urinate  and  of 
inability  to  suppress  a  sudden  gush  of  urine.  Sufferers  from  nephro- 
lithiasis and  gout  also  have  irritable  bladders — so  do  typhoid  patients 
or  any  persons  who  secrete  a  scanty,  concentrated  urine.  Such  tumors 
as  uterine  myomata  and  ovarian  cysts  irritate  the  bladder.  Irritable 
bladder  often  runs  into  that  condition  known  as  incontinence  of  urinci 
in  which,  for  some  cause,  the  bladder  suddenly  finds  itself  imable  to 
retain  its  contents.  As  Fowler  says,  "  in  the  true  sense  the  term  is 
applied  to  cases  in  which  the  urine  escapes  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
bladder."  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  bladder  is  paralyzed. 
Every  surgeon  who  has  had  to  deal  with  cases  of  **  broken  back'  is 
famiUar  with  incontinence  of  urine.  We  see  then  that  urinary  incontin- 
ence may  be  due  to  serious  central  lesions,  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  habit 
neurosis.  Nocturnal  wetting  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is  particu- 
larly common  in  Uttle  boys. 

The  treatment  of  incontinence  depends  upon  the  cause,  and  the 
milder  cases  only  can  be  treated  directly.  Sometimes  women  who  are 
so  troubled  may  be  cured  by  a  stretching  of  the  urethral  sphincter,  while 
mental  suggestion  is  of  great  value,  especially  through  directing  the 
patient  to  prolong  the  intervals  between  micturitions.  Excessive 
acidity  of  the  urine  must  be  corrected  by  giving  such  alkalis  as  po- 
tassium acetate;  while  phimosis,  balanitis,  stricture,  stone,  pin-worms, 
and  overheating  with  a  multitude  of  blankets  must  be  met  by  appro- 
priate operations  and  suitable  hygienic  directions.  Sometimes,  for  the 
nocturnal  incontinence  of  children,  benefit  is  found  through  elevation 
of  the  pelvis  during  sleep  and  giving  increasing  doses  of  tincture  of 
belladonna  imtil  the  physiologic  limit  is  reached.  In  the  case  of  adults, 
belladonna  plus  strychnin  (gr.  j\  to  t\j)  helps.  Incontinence  yields 
slowly  to  treatment  at  the  best,  and  I  have  known  cases  which  recov- 
ered after  long-continued  change  of  residence  or  a  distant  sea-vogage 
only. 

'  This  description  applies  to  non-tuberculous  cystitis  of  the  male  bladder.  The 
treatment  of  such  cystitis  in  the  female  bladder  is  still  more  simple  and  effective. 
See  Edgar  Garceau,  Treatment  of  Tubercular  and  Non-tubercular  Cystitis  in  the 
Female,  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  1907,  vol.  Ivi,  No.  3. 
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STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER 

Stone  in  the  bladder  seems  to  be  less  common  in  this  country  and 
at  the  present  day  than  as  described  by  former  writers.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  it  is  still  frequently  encountered,  especially  among  eastern 
peoples,  among  whom  operators  for  stone  find  a  large  practice.  The 
removal  of  stone  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  surgical  operations. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  who  protests  that  he  will 
not  himself  perform  the  operation,  but  will  leave  it  to  those  whose  proper 
business  it  is. 

We  count  as  stone  proper  those  vesical  concretions  which  the  bladder 
cannot  expel  through  the  urethra.  These  stones  are  usually  made  up 
of  either  uric  acid  and  its  salts,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  phosphates  or 
carbonates,  sometimes  combined  with  urate  of  ammonia.  These  various 
groups  may  be  associated  in  the  structure  of  a  single  stone  or  the  stone 
may  contain  a  single  ingredient.  Moreover,  salts  may  be  deposited 
about  some  albuminous  substance,  or  some  foreign  body,  which  acts 
as  the  skeleton  or  nucleus  for  the  calcareous  collection. 

The  causes  of  stone  formation  are  various  and  sometimes  not  al- 
together obvious.  The  disease  is  thought  to  be  inherent  in  certain 
famiUes,  while  diet  and  habit  are  factors  often.  Sundry  diseases  result- 
ing in  malnutrition,  such  as  gout  and  liver  diseases,  predispose  to  stone 
formation  of  the  uric-acid  type,  while  phosphatic  stones  are  the  result 
of  local  conditions,  such  as  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine  from 
chronic  cystitis,  or  retention  of  urine  from  any  cause — prostatic  en- 
largement, tumor,  stricture,  and  the  like.  Finally,  a  renal  stone 
discharged  into  the  bladder  may  lie  there  and  take  on  additional  de- 
posits. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  not  always  character- 
istic; they  may  be  extremely  puzzling,  and  they  may  suggest  some 
other  lesion.  The  old-time  questions  put  to  a  patient  were:  "  Do  you 
pass  blood  at  the  end  of  micturition?"  and  "  Does  driving  over  a  rough 
road  cause  pain  in  the  perineum?  "  A  positive  answer  to  these  questions 
is  suggestive  merely.  A  patient  may  carr>'  several  large  smooth  stones 
in  his  bladder  with  little  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand,  one  small 
rough  stone  may  cause  intolerable  agony,  especially  when  the  patient 
moves  about.  Such  a  stone  may  have  come  down  from  the  kidney  with 
symptoms  of  renal  colic,  and  may  continue  to  cause  discomfort  and  pain 
after  it  reaches  the  bladder.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females,  so  that  most  of  the  literature  on  the  subject 
deals  with  the  cases  of  men  and  boys.  Accordingly  the  pain  is  frequently 
referred  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  glans  penis,  a  little  behind  the  meatus 
and  below  it,  but  pain  is  not  invariable,  and  its  absence  does  not  prove 
the  absence  of  stone.  The  pain  is  due  commonly  to  contraction  of  the 
bladder  about  a  stone.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  bladder 
mucosa  by  a  ron<rh  stone.  Frequently,  cystitis  is  associated  with  stone, 
in  which  case  the  symptoms  of  cystitis  may  overshadow  the  symptoms 
of  calculus.     The  passage  of  a  few  drops  of  blood  at  the  end  of  mic- 
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turition  is  presumptive  evidence  of  stone,  but  it  is  not  a  constant  sign. 
A  sudden  shutting  off  of  the  stream  during  micturition  sometimes  occurs 
and  is  due  to  a  stone's  falling  over  and  obstructing  the  internal  urethral 
opening.  In  men  with  enlarged  prostates  this  does  not  occur,  as  in 
such  persons  the  stone  always  sinks  behind  the  prostate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bladder. 

In  operating  within  the  bladder  for  conditions  other  than  stone, 
stones  previously  unsuspected  often  are  discovered,  for  the  presence  of 
such  calculi  is  masked  by  symptoms  of  cystitis,  by  bladder  tumors,  by 
prostatic  enlargements,  or  by  sacculations  within  which  the  stone  may 
lie  concealed. 

The  symptoms  of  stone,  however,  never  demonstrate  a  final  and 
positive  diagnosis.  The  surgeon  must  feel  and  hear  the  impact  of  a 
sound  upon  the  calculus;  and  if  this  does  not  suffice  to  clear  up  the  diag- 
nosis, he  must  inspect  the  bladder  through  the  cystoscope.  Sounding 
for  stone  is  sometimes  a  delicate  and  difficult  minor  operation,  not  care- 
lessly to  be  undertaken.  It  is  best  done  with  the  patient  lying  on  a 
hard  table.  As  a  first  step  one  should  thoroughly  wash  out  the  bladder 
with  boric-acid  solution,  and  should  leave  a  small  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion in  the  bladder — 2  to  3  ounces  in  a  child,  8  to  12  ounces  in  a  man. 
The  patient's  hips  should  be  somewhat  elevated,  and  a  slightly  curved 
sound  or  stone-searcher  should  be  introduced  through  the  urethra, 
previously  cocainized.  It  is  a  needless  barbarity  to  search  for  stone 
without  having  given  some  anesthetic,  besides  which  the  anesthetic 
keeps  the  patient  quiet  and  makes  easier  the  surgeon's  work.  Usually 
the  stone,  if  present,  is  felt  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  a  little 
below  the  internal  meatus.  Sometimes  an  elusive  stone  is  brought  to 
the  beak  of  the  searcher  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  elevating  the  bladder. 
Sometimes  the  stone,  overlaid  with  mucus,  escapes  entirely  the  exam- 
ining touch.  Sometimes  a  suspected  stone  is  discovered  by  washing  the 
bladder  wdth  a  Bigelow  cvacuator,  when  a  sudden  checking  of  the  stream 
or  "fish-bite,*'  proclaims  the  presence  of  a  stone;  sometimes  a  stone 
lurks  in  a  bladder-pouch,  or  diverticulum.  Not  infrequently,  a  second 
or  third  examination  is  necessary  in  order  to  detect  the  stone,  but 
always  after  the  first  examination  it  is  well  to  employ  ether  anes- 
thesia. If  all  these  methods  fail  and  the  presence  of  stone  is  still 
strongly  suspected,  one  should  search  for  it  with  the  cystoscope. 

By  whatever  method  a  stone  is  foimd,  its  size  should  be  deter- 
mined, either  by  measuring  with  the  searcher,  or,  roughly,  by  visual 
cystoscopic  inspection.  Should  all  other  methods  fail  and  stone  or  other 
serious  bladder  lesion  still  be  suspected,  the  surgeon  may  be  justified 
in  exploring  the  bladder  through  a  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

In  the  case  of  thin  women  and  in  young  children  it  is  often  possible 
to  palpate  a  stone  bimanually,  with  one  finger  in  the  vagina  or  rectum 
and  a  hand  above  the  pubes. 

The  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  a  subject  older  than  his- 
toTy,  as  I  have  intimated,  and  from  the  earliest  times  even  fairly  rational 
methods  of  extracting  calculi  have  obtained.  Obviously,  a  simple 
and  straightforward  manner  of  opening  the  bladder  is  the  old  one  of 
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passing  a  stalT,  or  sound,  through  the  urethra  and  cutting  upon  it,  by 
the  perineal  route,  until  the  bladder  is  opened.  That  was  ancient  prac- 
tice. In  more  modem  times  the  bladder  was  opened  by  the  lateral 
perineal  route,  a  method  still  employed  occasionally.  Another  ancient 
practice,  popularized  in  recent  years,  is  suprapubic  openingof  the  bladder, 
while  a  fourth  method,  in  great  vogue  during  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
is  to  crush  the  stone  within  the  bladder  by  instruments  introduced 


Fig.  244. — Litholaptuy;  cnishmg  the  etooe  (diagrammatic). 


through  the  urethra,  and  to  wash  out  the  fragments.     This  last  procedure 
is  known  as  litholapaxy. 

Litholapazy.^ean  Civiale,  in  1824,  was  the  first  successfully  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  crushing  a  stone.'  He  did  not  wash  out  the  frag- 
ments but  left  the  patient  to  pass  them.     Many  experimenters  worked 

'  Lithotriiy:  cnishing  a  stone.  LUkaiapaiy:  iitliotrity  followed  by  prompt 
Kmoval  of  fragments  oE  the  stone  through  a  tube,  by  suction. 
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to  perfect  a  better  technic,  until  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  developed  the  modem  operation,  crushing 
and  evacuating  at  a  single  sitting^ — litholapaxy.  For  the  general 
surgeon,  and  with  suitable  cases,  litholapaxy  is  the  operation  of  choice. 
The  technic  of  this  procedure  was  graphically  described  by  Bigelow  in 
a  brilliant  scries  of  articles  published  in  1878  and  subsequent  years. 
The  instruments  required  are  lithotrites  of  various  sizes,  and  an  evacuat- 


Fig.  245  ^Diagram  showing  Bigek 


ing  apparatus,  such  as  is  pictured  in  the  t^xt  Patients  with  im- 
permeable stncture  with  extremely  hard  calcub,  w  ith  encysted  stone,  or 
with  great  prostatic  enlargement  arc  not  fit  subjects  for  litholapaxy. 
In  no  case  should  the  operation  be  performed  hastily.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed  for  five  or  si\  daji  previously,  on  a  limited  diet, 
with  abundant  dnnkmg  of  water  and  of  milk  and  any  existing  cystitis 
should  be  treated  by  urotropm  and  irngation  Indeed,  litholapaxy 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  the  face  of  an  active  cystitis.     On  the 
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operating  table  the  patient  should  be  tipped  up  in  a  modified  Trendelen- 
burg position,  the  urethra  and  bladder  should  be  thoroughly  irrigated, 
while  6  or  8  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution  (4  per  cent.)  should  be 
left  in  the  bladder.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  actual  crushing.  The 
surgeon  introduces  a  lithotrite,  of  the  Bigelow  or  Forbes  pattern,  letting 
it  glide  gently  into  the  urethra  and  passing  the  prostate  without  force. 
When  the  instrument  is  in  the  bladder,  the  handle  should  be  depressed 
to  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  table,  and  with  the  beak  up- 
ward, the  instrument  should  be  made  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  bladder. 
The  jaws  are  opened  by  pulling  back  the  male  blade.  The  surgeon  waits 
for  a  moment  until  all  currents  have  subsided,  when  the  stone  usually 
will  be  found  to  have  fallen  between  the  blades.  It  is  then  seized  and 
crushed  and  the  larger  fragments  are  crushed  again  in  turn  until  the 
whole  mass  has  been  reduced  to  gravel.  After  that  the  lithotrite  is 
withdrawn,  when  the  surgeon  introduces  the  evacuating  tube  and  washes 
out  the  fragments.  This  part  of  the  operation  must  be  performed 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  so  that  no  fragments  be  left  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  stone.  Throughout  the  operation,  especially  when 
using  the  lithotrite,  the  surgeon  should  make  all  movements  care- 
fully and  gently,  taking  pains  especially  not  to  crush  the  stone  until  it 
is  firmly  grasped  and  not  to  pinch  the  bladder-wall  within  the  jaws  of 
the  instniment. 

The  after-treatment  is  usually  simple,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  week,  administering  morphin  for  the 
early  pain,  and  giving  a  light  diet,  with  plenty  of  water.  If  retention, 
fever,  or  cystitis  supervene,  they  must  be  met  by  such  appropriate 
measures  as  catheterization,  the  administration  of  quinin  and  mor- 
phin, and  daily  irrigations  of  the  bladder.  The  mortality  from  lithol- 
apaxy  in  proper  cases  is  low,  and  even  in  children  it  is  the  best  opera- 
tion for  routine  practice. 

Suprapubic  cystotomy  for  stone  is  frequently  employed.  It  is 
indicated  in  the  cases  of  urethral  stricture,  of  great  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment, and  of  hard  and  multiple  stones,  as  well  as  when  stones  are  en- 
cysted and  inaccessible  to  the  lithotrite.  The  preparation  is  similar 
to  that  for  litholapaxy,  and  the  operation  is  facilitated  by  elevating  the 
patient  to  45  degrees  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  and  introducing 
a  distensible  bag  or  colpeuryntcr  (with  which  some  surgeons  prefer  to 
dispense)  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  elevate  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes.  From  4  to  S  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution  are  then  injected  into 
the  bladder  to  raise  it  further,  so  as  to  simplify  the  dissection  and  to  roll 
back  the  peritoneum.  Recollect  that  an  anterior  fold  of  the  peritoneum 
falls  over  the  collapsed  bladder,  while  a  full  bladder  pushes  the  peri- 
toneum upward  and  out  of  the  way.  I  recommend  a  transverse  in- 
cision at  the  u})per  edgo  of  the  pubes  through  the  skin  and  aponeurosis, 
as  I  have  found  that  such  an  incision,  when  healed,  gives  a  sense  of 
perfect  support  to  the  abdominal  wall.  When  the  surgeon  has  dissected 
well  back  and  sepiirately  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  he  splits  the  space 
between  the  pyramidales  muscles  and  enters  at  once  into  the  prevesical 
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epace.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  from  the  pubes  the  muscle 
attachments.  There  is  no  excuse  for  blundering  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Upon  opening  the  prevesical  space,  dissect  bluntly  with  the 
fingers  down  behind  the  pubic  arch  and  distinguish  the  outline  of  the 
bladder;  then  explore  it  by  pushing  back  the  fat,  and  seize  the  bladder- 
wall  with  forceps  or  tenacula.  Draw  up  the  bladder,  fix  it  firmly  in  the 
wound  with  two  provisional  stitches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line,  and  held  by  an  assistant.  Then  open  the  bladder,  dissecting  back 
the  muscularis  from  the  mucosa,  and  op«.'ning  separately  each  layer. 
The  bladder  shouki  previously  have  been  packctl  off  with  gauze  pads 
from  the  surrounding  tissues.     Evacuate  the  contained  fluid,  open  the 


Fig.  246.^ — Suprapubic  bladcier  cirflinage. 

viscus  widely  with  retractors,  and  inspect  its  interior  by  the  aid  of  a 
head-mirror  and  reflect«d  light.  Frequently  gauze  sponging  with  mops 
or  sweeps  may  be  necessary.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter  t«  remove  calculi 
with  stone  forceps  or  the  fingers,  and  to  perform  any  further  operation 
which  may  be  indicated. 

The  after-tTeatmerU  of  the  wound  is  somewhat  in  debate.  I  prefer  to 
leave  in  a  tubular  rubber  drain  after  sewing  up  the  bladder-wall  in 
layers  with  plain  catgut  stitches.  Tight  closure  of  the  bladder  is 
unwise,  as  these  bladders  are  usually  infected.  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
use  of  a  firmly  drawn  continuous  stitch,  and  not  in  interrupted  stitches. 
The  stitches  may  penetrate  the  mucosa,  and  should  be  .so  placed  in  a 
double  row  as  deeply  to  turn  in  the  bladder-wall.  The  rubber  tube,  and 
a  gauze  wick  draining  the  prevesical  space,  should  l}e  led  out  through  a 
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stab-wound  in  the  superior  skin-aponeurosis  flap,  well  away  from  the 
line  of  incision,  thus  favoring  a  rapid  and  aseptic  healing  of  the  orig- 
inal wound.  I  make  a  practice  furthermore  of  tying  into  the  blad- 
der through  the  urethra  a  soft  catheter,  to  insure  constant  drainage. 
If  all  goes  well,  the  suprapubic  gauze  drain  is  removed  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  and  the  suprapubic  rubber  drain  r.t  the  end  of  eight  days. 
The  resulting  wound  heals  shortly,  but  the  urethral  drain  is  kept  in 
place  four  or  five  days  after  the  removal  of  the  suprapubic  drain. 

No  further  after-treatment  is  indicated  except  in  the  case  of  com- 
plications, especially  cystitis,  which  can  be  cared  for  readily  by  through- 
and-through  irrigation  from  above. 

The  mortality  after  suprapubic  cystotomy  for  stone  is  slightly 
higher  than  after  litholapaxy,  but  I  doubt  if  this  is  due  to  any  disad- 
vantage inherent  in  the  operation  itself.  The  true  cause  probably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  do  the  operation  of  litholapaxy  in  the  simpler  cases. 
The  true  disadvantage  in  cystotomy  is  the  longer  convalescence — three  or 
four  weeks — which  it  entails. 

In  this  place  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  at  length  the 
various  operations  of  perineal  lithotomy.  They  are  little  practised 
to-day  as  compared  with  the  operations  already  described.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  principle  of  these  perineal  operations  is  the  cutting  into  the 
bladder,  either  laterally  or  mesially,  upon  a  staff,  through  the  prostate. 
The  operations  in  themselves  are  not  particularly  difficult,  but  they 
involve  more  or  less  groping  in  the  dark,  and  the  not  infrequent  danger 
of  permanent  damage  to  the  ejaculatory  seminal  ducts.  I  refer  the 
student  to  the  text-books  on  operative  surgery  should  he  wish  to  study 
the  methods  of  perineal  lithotomy. 

In  women  stone  in  the  bladder  is  less  common  than  in  men,  and  is 
far  more  easily  treated.  Small  stones  may  be  removed  through  the 
urethra  by  dilating  that  passage,  seizing  the  stone  in  forceps,  and  ex- 
tracting it;  or  litholapaxy  easily  maybe  performed,  or  suprapubic  cys- 
totomy. I  do  not  advise  opening  the  bladder  through  the  vagina,  be- 
cause that  operation  occasionally  has  been  followed  by  a  permanent 
vesicovaginal  fistula. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  cystitis  and  stone  I  must  call  the 
reacler\s  attention  to  ulcer  of  th(^  bladder. 

ULCER  OF  THE  BLADDER 

This  affection  is  not  especially  uncommon,  and  is  seen  more  frequently 
in  women  than  in  men.  There  are  two  leading  forms  of  ulcer,  the  tuber- 
culous and  that  caused  by  erosion  from  long-continued  irritation  by 
stone  or  cystitis.  There  are  also  the  small  multiple  erosions  similar  to 
gastric  erosions  in  appearance. 

These  bladder  ulcers  may  cause  little  trouble,  or  they  may  give  rise 
to  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  constant  pain  and  tenesmus, 
especially  after  micturition.  Sometimes  blood  is  passed  mingled  with 
the  urine,  and  there  may  be  general  constitutional  disturbances. 
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The  treatment  of  tuberculous  ulceration  is  systemic  and  topical. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  without  general  treatment 
local  treatment  is  effective;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  open-air  life  and 
improved  hygiene  often  work  remarkable  cures. 

The  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  bladder  can  be  confirmed  by  the  cys- 
toscope  only,  when  areas,  sloughing  or  granulating,  usuaUy  bleeding, 
and  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  mucosa,  appear.  The  char- 
acter of  the  urine  is  not  pathognomonic,  but  suggests  a  cystitis  merely. 

The  treatment  of  bladder  ulcer  in  addition  to  the  general  hygienic 
course  already  suggested,  consists  in  local  applications  through  the  end- 
oscope, and  the  drug  commonly  employed  is  some  one  of  the  silver  salts. 
In  the  case  of  non-tuberculous  ulceration  I  have  often  seen  rapid  im- 
provement and  cure  by  touching  the  base  of  the  ulcer  with  a  10  per 
cent,  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  sometimes  by  the  pure  caustic  even, 
though  the  latter  may  cause  great  subsequent  pain.  At  the  same 
time  patients  should  be  put  upon  a  bland  diet,  mainly  milk  and  water, 
and  should  be  given  urotropin,  7i  grains  every  six  hours.  The  same 
local  treatment  is  of  some  value  in  the  case  of  tuberculous  ulcers. 
Furthermore,  the  injection  of  iodoform  suspended  in  olive  oil  is  valuable 
— one  dram  of  iodoform  to  one  ounce  of  pure  olive  oil,  a  dram  of  this 
mixture  being  left  in  the  bladder  once  daily. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  BLADDER 

Tumors  of  the  bladder  are  among  the  rarer  diseases  of  that  organ,  but 
are  extremely  interesting  from  the  therapeutic  as  well  as  from  the 
pathologic  point  of  view.  Often  they  cause  distressing  symptoms;  they 
can  be  removed  with  diflSculty  only  and  they  have  a  high  mortality. 
Watson  *  states  that  in  the  case  of  benign  tumors  of  the  bladder  even, 
including  myxoma,  the  operative  mortality  is  17  per  cent.,  while  the 
operative  mortality  of  cancer  is  27  per  cent.,  and  that  of  sarcoma,  63 
per  cent.;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  many  varieties  of  tumor  occur 
in  the  bladder,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  remove  them.  From  the 
studies  of  Davis^  it  appears  that  calculus  does  not  predispose  the  bladder 
to  tumor. 

All  tumors  of  the  bladder  have  a  peculiar  and  interesting  structure — 
whether  benign  or  malignant,  they  tend  to  assume  a  polypoid  character. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  spring  from  a  contractile  base, 
constantly  varying  in  size  and  position.  There  are  the  benign  tumors, 
papillomata,  single  and  multiple,  mostly  pedunculated,  generally  cauli- 
flower in  appearance,  with  a  circumscribed  base  and  little  tendency  to 
involve  deeply  the  bladder-wall.  A  connective-tissue  form  of  this 
growth  sometimes  undergoes  transformation  into  sarcoma.  Further- 
more, there  are  fibrous  polypi  and  myxomata,  the  former  being  true 
p)edunculated  fibromata  and  myxomata,  being  generally  single   and 

*  F.  S.  Watson,  The  Operative  Treatment  of  Tumors  of  the  Bladder,  Ann.  Sui^., 
December,  1905. 

'  lincoln  Davis,  Primary  Tumors  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  ibid.,  April,  1906. 
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resembling  nasal  polypi.  Then  there  are  myomata,  generally  single, 
partially  pedunculated,  and  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  orange  even. 

Of  the  malignant  tumors,  sarcoma  is  extremely  rare,  but  Carcinoma  is 
more  frequent ;  it  is  a  common  bladder  tumor.  Observe  that  carcinoma 
may  develop  out  of  papilloma;  that  primary-  carcinoma  in  its  early 
stages  resembles  papilloma  grossly,  but  that  quickly  it  involves  deeply 
the  bladder-wall.  Carcinoma  is  found  most  frequently  springing  from 
the  trigonum,  the  prostate,  or  the  uretjiral  orifices,  while  the  non-malig- 
nant forms  of  tumor  are  found  anywhere  upon  the  bladder-w^all.  Ob- 
viously, cancer  of  the  bladder  may  be  secondarj*,  extending  from  cancer 
of  the  rectum  and  other  organs,  or  rarely  it  may  be  metastatic.  Watson's 
studies  show  that  myxomata,  w^hich  occur  generally  in  young  children, 
have  a  high  mortality  and  recur  quickl}-  after  operation.* 

The  symptoms  of  tumor  of  the  bladder  may  be  characteristic  or  they 
may  be  extreme!}'  confusing,  and  especially  are  they  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  symptoms  of  stone,  of  ulcer,  and  of  enlarged  prostate.  In  the 
case  of  all  tumoi-s  of  the  bladder  the  commonest  symptoms  are  hemor- 
rhage, frequency,  and  pain.  Hemorrhage,  without  other  symptoms, 
especially  is  to  be  observed.  Whether  the  tumor  be  benign  or  malig- 
nant, it  may  give  rise  to  the  symptom  of  hemorrhage  only,  for  many 
months  or  years — hemorrhage  coming  at  the  end  of  micturition  often, 
sometimes  abundant.  Often  extreme  clotting  takes  place,  filling  the 
bladder,  so  that  the  patient  suffers  from  retention  of  urine  and  tenesmus. 
There  may  result  a  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis.  Moreover,  there 
is  often  an  associated  C3^stitis,  which  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  sufferer, 
but  the  cystitis  does  not  occur  early  in  the  disease.  And  cystitis  is  the 
cause  of  pain,  except  in  the  case  of  cancer.  Observe,  then,  that  in  differ- 
entiating benign  from  malignant  tumors  of  the  bladder  we  find  both 
associated  with  hemorrhage,  while  th(*  cystitis  and  pain  are  late  in  the 
case  of  benign  disease,  })ut  are  relatively  early  in  the  case  of  cancer. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  cancer,  pain  sometimes  precedes  or  accompanies 
the  first  appearance  of  blood. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  bladder  tumor  we  have  to  differentiate 
between  that  condition  and  renal  disease  associated  w^ith  hemorrhage, 
bladder-stone,  tuberculosis,  and  prostatic  enlargement.  In  tumor, 
the  hemorrhage  is  usually  constant  and  abundant;  sometimes  it  is  in- 
termittent; in  prostatic  enlargement  the  frequency  of  micturition  is 
mcreased  at  niijht;  in  stone,  pain  is  aggravated  by  exercise.  Analysis 
of  the  urine  helps  in  the  diagnosis  of  tumor,  for  frequently  particles  of 
the  neoplasm  may  be  discovered  in  the  urinar}'  sediment.  Through 
bimanual  examination  the  indurated  base  of  a  cancer  may  be  detected 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  though  benign  growths  may  thus  rarely  be 
demonstrated;  and  observe  in  this  connection  that  bladder  tumors  are 
somew^hat  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Moreover,  according 
to  sex,  visual  ins]>ection  with  the  cystoscope  is  facilitated,  and  in  women 

1  The  following  rpvised  classification  is  that  of  Davis: 
1.  Epithelial  group: 


Papilloma. 

AdenSma"'  ^'  Connective-tissue  group:  - 

Cysts. 


Sarcoma. 

¥^pml\  3-  Muscle  group:  Myoma. 
.  Angioma. 
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digital  touch  through  the  urethra  is  made  possible.  Finally,  in  the 
case  of  tumor,  as  of  stone,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  true  condition. 

A  notable  fact  about  tumors  of  the  bladder,  whether  benign  or  malig- 
nant, is  that,  if  not  removed,  eventually  they  kill  the  victim.  In  the 
case  of  a  benign  tumor,  he  dies  of  hemorrhage,  or  renal  involvement 
through  obstruction  to  the  ureters,  with  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephro- 
sis. In  the  case  of  a  malignant  tumor  he  dies  a  lingering  death  from 
extensive  disease  of  the  genito-urinarj^  organs  and  from  metastases — 
and,  be  it  observed,  that  metastases  appear  late  in  the  course  of  bladder 
cancer — sometimes  not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  disease. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  energetic  treatment  is  necessary,  ajid 
extirpation  of  the  growth  is  the  onl}-  successful  treatment.  The  field 
is  relatively  a  new  one.  Either  suprapubic  cystotomy  or  transperiton- 
eal cystotomy  with  excision  of  the  growth  is  imperative  in  all  cases. 
If  the  disease  be  benign y  and,  therefore,  superficial,  the  margin  of  the 
dissection  need  not  be  wide  so  long  as  an  uninvolved  portion  of  the 
bladder-wall  be  removed  with  the  tumor.  Such  an  operation  is  not 
particularly  dangerous,  and  gives  a  reasonable  chance  of  permanent 
cure.  The  rent  in  the  bladder-wall  at  the  site  of  the  tumor  should  be 
carefully  repaired  with  a  plain  catgut  suture,  which  will  be  softened 
and  absorbed,  or  expelled,  before  it  can  become  the  nucleus  of  calculus. 
In  the  case  of  benign  recurrence  even  a  secondary  operation  may  be 
followed  by  permanent  cure. 

The  question  of  what  operation  to  perform  in  the  case  of  bladder 
cancer  or  sarcoma  is  not  so  easily  answered.  Should  the  growth  be  ex- 
tensive and  involve  other  organs,  nothing  more  than  curetage  and  cauter- 
ization is  proper.  By  such  means  hemorrhage  is  checked  for  a  time, 
and  considerable  relief  is  afforded.  But  in  the  earlier  cases  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  we  may  secure  by  excision  longer  immunity  or  a 
permanent  cure,  and  with  these  cancers,  as  with  all  others,  we  should 
operate  early.  Indeed,  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  benign 
bladder  tumor's  suffering  malignant  changes,  the  surgeon  should 
insist  always  upon  an  early,  radical  operation  for  all  bladder  tumors. 
Hitherto,  surgeons  have  contented  themselves  with  resecting  broadly 
the  bladder-wall  for  cancer,  opening  from  above  through  a  liberal  in- 
cision, and  freeing  the  bladder  thoroughly,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  all  sides 
of  the  growth.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  provide  a  supplementary  ap- 
proach through  the  perineum,  and  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  on  this 
matter  when  discussing  cancer  of  the  prostate.  After  removing  the 
growth  the  bladder-wall  is  to  be  sewed  up  in  layers,  pains  being  taken 
not  to  damage  the  ureters.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  important  radical  suggestion  of  Watson,*  "  that  total  extir- 
pation of  the  bladder  and  of  the  prostate,  if  it  be  involved  in  the  patho- 
logic process,  be  done  at  the  outset  in  all  cases  of  carcinoma  that  have 
not  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  above-named  structures,  and  in 
which  it  is  believed  that  there  are  no  metastases;  and  that  the  sa^e 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  416. 
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measure  shall  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  benign  growths  in  which  recurrence 
has  taken  place  after  a  primary  operation  for  their  removal." 

Watson  would  provide  for  kidney  drainage  by  bilateral  nephrostomy, 
after  extirpation  of  the  bladder,  as  he  is  convinced  that  this  is  a  measure 
less  dangerous  to  renal  structure  than  is  implantation  of  the  ureters  in 
the  bowel  or  in  the  skin.  He  asserts  that  the  condition  of  the  patient 
after  nephrostomy  can  be  made  tolerable  by  the  wearing  of  a  proper 
receptacle  for  the  collection  of  urine.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  general 
resort  to  Watson's  operation,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  offers  the 
best  chance  of  life  for  the  patient  should  he  survive  the  operation. 
Watson  does  not  advocate  bladder  removal  and  nephrostomy  at  one 
sitting,  but  would  perform  primary  nephrostomies  on  the  first  and  second 
kidneys,  with  an  interval  of  a  month  between,  and  would  extirpate  the 
bladder  some  weeks  later.  He  would  tie  off  the  ureters  both  from  above 
and  from  below. 

Since  1893  the  transperitoneal  or  intraperitoneal  cystotomy  of  F.  B. 
Harrington  *  has  been  gaining  in  popularity,  and  is  now  in  common  use, 
I  find,  in  many  American  clinics.  This  approach  is  applicable  especially 
in  the  case  of  tumors  of  the  bladder's  base — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  all  bladder  tumors.  The  technic  of  this  operation  is  simple: 
the  abdomen  is  opened  widely  above  the  pubes;  the  intestines  walled 
back;  the  bladder  exposed  and  opened  freely  through  the  peritoneum. 
This  opening  gives  an  extremely  wide  and  easy  approach  to  bladder 
tumors,  which  may  then  be  excised  with  a  knife  or  the  Paquelin  cautery. 
The  bladder  is  closed  in  three  layers  with  interrupted  catgut  stitches. 

I  have  employed  with  satisfaction  a  modification  of  Harrington's 
method;  after  the  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  bladder  exposed,  I  have 
turned  down  a  flap  of  peritoneum  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  U  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  have  then  opened  the  bladder- 
wall  through  a  longitudinal  incision  beneath  the  flap  of  peritoneum. 
As  a  result  of  this  maneuver  the  bladder  wound,  when  sewed  up,  becomes 
an  extraperitoneal  wound. 

In  broad  terms,  it  appears  that  the  methods  of  treatment  are  still 
sub  judicef  and  Davis'  interesting  conclusions  are  worth  quoting: 

"  Surgical  intervention  at  the  proper  time  in  the  case  of  peduncu- 
lated papillary  tumors  of  the  bladder  offers  a  very  fair  chance  of  long 
immunity,  if  not  of  permanent  cure. 

"  The  method  of  surgical  intervention  to  be  proposed  in  these  cases 
is  excision  of  the  tumor  in  toto,  with  a  margin  of  bladder-wall  at  its  base, 
including  mucosa,  submucosa,  and  muscularis  in  part:  the  section  need 
not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall." 


SACCULATION  OF  THE  BLADDER 

Sacculations  of  the  bladder  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  sur^rical  curiosities,  or  conditions  suited  to  palliative  treat- 
ment merely.     Bladder  sacculations  are  quite  similar  in  structure  to  the 

I  Charles  L.  Scudder  and  Lincoln  Davis,  Harrington's  Operation  of  Intraperi- 
toneal Cystotomy,  Ann.  Surg.,  December,  1908. 
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diverticula  found  in  the  colon.  They  are  either  true  sacculations  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bladder-wall,  or,  more  commonly,  they  are  hemise 
of  the  mucosa.  If  the  sacculations  are  large  and  saucer-shaped,  they 
give  little  trouble.  Often,  how^ever,  they  are  almost  polypoid  in  shape — 
their  lumina  being  of  considerable  size,  while  the  entrance  from  the 
bladder  into  the  sacculations  is  small. 

The  sjonptoms  of  sacculation  are  often  extremely  distressing.  In  it 
there  becomes  established  chronic  inflammation  with  constant  pus- 
formation,  which  is  persistently  forced  out  into  the  bladder.  Cystitis 
results;  stones  may  be  lodged  or  may  form  in  the  sacculation,  and  so  add 
to  the  patient's  misery.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  the  symptoms 
of  sacculation  of  the  bladder  are  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  chronic 
cystitis.  By  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  alone  can  the  sacculation  be  dis- 
covered and  the  diagnosis  established. 

The  treatment  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory'  ofteh.  The  only  sure 
method  is  radical  and  severe — excision  of  the  sacculation.  Approach 
the  bladder  by  the  transperitoneal  route;  turn  down  a  flap  of  peritoneum; 
dissect  the  bladder  free  from  surrounding  structures,  especially  toward 
its  base;  develop  the  sacculation;  excise  it;  repair  the  rent  with  catgut 
stitches;  sew  up  the  peritoneal  flap,  with  a  drainage  wick  led  out  from 
beneath  the  flap  to  and  through  the  external  wound.  Institute  constant 
drainage  by  a  catheter  in  the  urethra.  If  the  patient  is  not  too  much 
exhausted  by  long  disease,  this  operation  should  restore  him  to  health 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

Besides  the  bladder  lesions  already  described,  the  surgeon  must  be 
prepared  vigorously  to  treat  cases  of  injuries. 

BLADDER  INJURIES 

Injuries  to  the  bladder  are  conditions  extremely  familiar  to  every 
large  general  hospital.  These  injuries  may  be  intraperitoneal  or  ex- 
traperitoneal, and  the  intraperitoneal  injuries  are  three  times  the 
commoner.^  Up  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  intraperitoneal  ruptures  were 
held  to  be  fatal,  and  it  is  within  recent  times  only  that  we  have  been 
able  to  meet  and  remedy  successfully  this  alarming  lesion. 

The  condition  involves  rupture  of  all  the  coats  of  the  bladder  and  of 
the  peritoneum,  with  the  escape  of  urine  and  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  the  symptoms  are  extremely  variable.  There  may  be  pro- 
found shock  from  the  outset,  or  there  may  be  little  disturbance  at  first. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  how^ever,  evidence  of  shock  appears — rapid 
pulse,  collapse,  pallor,  and  cold  extremities.  There  is  nearly  always  an 
associated  hemorrhage,  and  shortly  a  general  peritonitis.  Peritonitis 
and  shock  are  the  common  causes  of  death,  while  death  from  hemorrhage 
is  rare.  Operative  treatment  for  intraperitoneal  rupture  is  imperative 
and  should  be  instant.  The  surgeon  opens  the  abdomen  in  the  median 
line,  tips  the  patient  into  the  Trendelenburg  position,  packs  back  the 

*  See  important  essay  on  this  subject  by  Daniel  Fiske  Jones,  Intraperitoneal 
Rupture  of  the  Bladder,  Ann.  Surg.,  February,  1903. 
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intestines,  finds  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  and  sews  it  up.  That  placing 
of  the  sutures  is  important.  Fine  catgut  is  the  best  material,  and  a  con- 
tinuous suture  here  is  superior  to  the  interrupted  suture,  the  catgut 
being  so  buried  in  the  bladder-wall  as  to  obviate  the  probability  of  stone 
formation.  There  should  be  three  rows  of  stitches — the  first  to  include 
the  mucosa,  submucosa,  and  muscularis,  the  second  and  third  to  repair 
the  peritoneal  rent  and  to  turn  in  the  line  of  incision.  The  abdominal 
wound  should  be  closed  with  gauze  drainage  (stab-wound),  and  an 
inlying  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  urethra.  If  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis exist  or  appear  later,  I  institute  the  method  of  rectal  injections 
described  in  Chapter  VIII  (proctoclysis). 

Extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  found  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder  base,  and  is  due  commonly  to  a  direct  crushing  force  which 
often  fractures  the  pelvis  and  urethra.  These  injuries  are  dangerous 
also,  but  less  fatal  than  the  intraperitoneal  ruptures.  The  shock  is 
less  profound,  though  hemorrhage  may  be  considerable,  while  peritonitis 
is  improbable.  Blood  finds  its  way  behind  the  peritoneum,  both  up- 
ward and  backward,  distending  with  hematoma  the  perineum  and 
the  abdominal  wall.  If  untreated,  this  blood  deposit,  mingled  with 
urine,  becomes  septic,  and  extensive  abscesses  ensue.  In  such  a  case 
recently,  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  rupture,  I  opened  into 
a  great  bloody  cloaca  near  the  navel,  and  not  until  I  had  cleared  this  out 
and  found  the  source  of  bleeding  was  I  able  to  determine  that  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  uninvolved.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  these  subcutaneous 
collections  of  blood  indicate  extraperitoneal  rupture,  intraperitoneal 
rupture  affording  exit  for  blood  and  urine  directly  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  ruptured  bladder  a  most  valuable  aid, 
and  one  resorted  to  as  a  routine,  is  catheterization.  If  rupture  exists, 
especially  if  an  hour  or  more  has  passed  since  the  patient  urinate,  the 
catheter  will  draw  nothing  but  a  little  pure  blood,  showing  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  have  escaped  inward.  Bloody  urine  in  any  consider- 
able amount  suggests  an  injury  to  the  kidneys,  or  possibly  a  mere  con- 
tusion of  the  bladder,  while  clear  urine  proves  the  urinary  apparatus  to 
be  undamaged. 

The  treatment  of  extraperitoneal  nipture  of  the  bladder  may  be  simple 
or  may  be  intricate.  Catheter  drainage  by  the  urethra  should  be  in- 
stituted, hematomata  should  be  opened  and  explored,  hemorrhage 
should  be  checked,  and,  if  possible,  the  bladder  rent  should  be  repaired. 
But  such  primary  repair  rarely  is  possible.  Generally,  one  can  do  no 
more  at  the  first  than  evacuate  the  bloody  collections  and  drain  per- 
manently the  bladder,  waiting  for  nature  to  act  either  in  estabUshing 
a  cure  or  in  forming  a  urinary  fistula,  which  later  must  be  treated  by 
excision  and  suture.  At  the  same  time  damaged  pelvic  bones  must  be 
held  firmly  in  place  with  a  plaster  swathe. 

Gunshot  wound  is  a  rare  injury  to  the  bladder.  When  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  opened  by  a  bullet,  there  result  symptoms  similar  to 
those  already  described  as  due  to  ruptured  bladder,  and  median  abdomi- 
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nal  section  is  necessary.  If  the  wound  be  extraperitoneal,  the  condition 
is  not  so  grave,  especially  since  the  track  of  the  bullet  affords  some  degree 
of  drainage  for  the  urine.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder  are  strangely  frequent,  and  are  found 
in  women  especially.  The  significance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder  is 
that  they  act  as  calculi,  and  generally  become  nuclei  for  stone  forma- 
tion. Sexual  perverts  find  strange  instruments  to  use  in  assaulting  their 
own  bladders.  Sometimes  women  introduce  foreign  bodies  into  their 
bladders  when  attempting  to  produce  abortion,  for  the  large  female 
urethra  gives  a  ready  access  to  the  bladder.  Hospital  museums  show 
curious  collections  of  these  foreign  bodies  removed  from  the  bladders 
of  both  sexes — hat-pins,  hair-pins,  shoe-strings,  coins,  thimbles,  wire- 
nails,  and  so  on  in  great  variety.  They  may  be  removed  with  forceps 
and  endoscope,  by  litholapaxy,  or  by  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bladder  is  an  organ  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases,  intimately  associated  in  its  disease  processes  with  the  kidney 
and  ureter,  and  fairly  accessible  to  instrumentation.  It  will  now  be  in- 
teresting to  study  the  common  diseases  of  that  important  appendage  to 
the  bladder — 

The  Prostate 

General  interest  in  the  surgery  of  the  prostate  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  interest  in  bladder  surgery,  if  one  may  judge  from  a  perusal  of 
current  literature.  I  find  in  my  files  of  the  last  four  years  48  essays  on 
prostatic  surgery  as  compared  with  6  essays  on  bladder  surgery.  But, 
doubtless,  with  the  settlement  of  debated  questions,  such  a  discrepancy 
will  disappear.  Although  surgeons  for  many  years  have  done  some 
little  work  on  prostatic  disease,  it  is  \Wthin  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
only  that  reasonably  safe  and  sure  relief  for  prostatic  enlargement  has 
been  found  through  the  development  of  an  ingenious  and  rational 
operative  technic*  The  hypertrophied  prostate  especially  has  exercised 
surgeons,  but  there  are  other  prostatic  lesions  of  great,  though  minor, 
interest,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  a  brief  study  of  prostatic  disease  let  us, 
in  a  few  words,  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  prostate. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  PROSTATE 

Observe  that  the  prostate  gland  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  bladder 
and  that  it  envelops  the  urethra.  It  does  not  lie  below  the  urethra, 
as  many  students  think.  The  urethra  passes  through  the  prostate. 
The  prostate  develops  in  the  same  manner  as  do  other  acinous  glands, 
and  grows  laterally  as  well  as  in  the  median  line.  So  we  find  formed  two 
main  lateral  lobes,  between  which  the  urethra  passes.  The  lobes  are 
connected  in  front  of  the  urethra  by  the  anterior  commissure,  and 
beneath  the  urethra  by  the  posterior  commissure.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  anterior  commissure  has  been  commonly  and  improperly  associated 

*  F.  S.  Watson,  The  Operative  Treatment  of  the  Hypertrophied  Prostate,  Ann. 
Surg.,  June,  1904. 
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with  the  term,  "  middle  lobe."  The  glandular  tissue  is  interwoven  wnth 
muscle  tissue,  the  muscle  tissue  being  arranged  specially  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  forming  an  internal  and  external  sphincter,  while  the  20 
or  30  glandular  lobules  are  held  together  by  stout  bands  of  interwoven 
fibrous  tissue  and  muscle-fibers,  which  make  up  the  capsule  also. 
Thus  we  have  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  prostate  three  distinct 
types  of  tissue, — glandular,  fibrous,  and  muscle, — and  as  a  result  we 
shall  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  these  three  types  enter  character- 
istically into  the  various  forms  of  prostatic  disease.  Moreover,  there 
are  certain  ducts,  crj-pts,  and  other  structures  associated  with  the  pros- 
tate. The  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  through  it,  and  it  contains  its  own 
prostatic  ducts,  as  well  as  the  urethral  canal.  The  gland  is  compared  in 
size  and  shape  with  an  Italian  chestnut,  its  base  l3dng  against  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  its  apex  pointing  forward  under  the  pubes.  If  you  split 
open  the  prostate  from  above  down  into  the  urethra,  you  expose  certain 
delicate  and  interesting  structures  on  the  floor  of  the  urethra — the 
prostatic  sinuses  or  gutters  on  either  side  of  the  verumontanum,  and  the 
sinus  pocularis  or  blind  canal,  tunneling  beneath  the  verumontanum; 
while  upon  or  within  its  margins  are  the  slit-like  openings  of  the  ejacu- 
latory ducts.  Though  the  prostate  lies  entirely  behind  the  triangular 
ligament,  its  strongest  attachments  are  to  the  posterior  surface  of  that 
ligament,  and  it  is  quite  firmly  bound  to  the  rectum  also.  The  prostate 
is  adherent  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  behind  the  veru- 
montanum, and  this  fact  explains  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  whole 
prostate  without  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prostatic 
urethra.  Furthermore,  the  whole  gland  is  enveloped  in  a  stout  capsule, 
which  is  smooth  over  the  lateral  lobes,  but  is  intimatelv  connected 
with  the  gland  in  the  median  line,  about  the  numerous  vessels  which  are 
located  there.  The  seminal  vesicles  lie  entirely  behind  the  prostate  on 
the  bladder-wall.  Their  ducts  enter  the  prostate  from  below  and  pass 
through  it  together,  close  to  the  median  line,  until  they  empty  into  the 
urethra.  On  this  anatomic  fact  Young  ^  has  founded  his  proposition  of 
removing  prostatic  lobes  through  lateral  incisions  into  the  gland,  so  as 
to  avoid  injuring  the  vessels  and  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

So  much  for  the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  which  has  been  abundantly 
studied  and  copiously  illustrated  by  recent  writers. 

We  may  conveniently  group  diseases  of  the  prostate  under  the 
headings  inflammations,  hypertrophy,  and  tumors,  though  it  may  be 
proper  to  regard  hypertrophies  as  either  inflammations  or  tumors. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  PROSTATE 

Inflammations  of  the  prostate  are  acute  and  chronic,  but  we  usually 
mean  acute  inflammation  when  we  speak  of  prostatic  inflammation. 
Acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  assumes  the  forms  common  to  all 
glandular  inflammations.  Ordinarily  in  acute  prostatitis  there  is  an 
invasion  by  organisms  of  the  ducts  from  without — from  the  urethra. 

1  Hugh  n.  Young,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  October  24,  1903. 
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Swelling,  desquamation,  necrosis,  and  suppuration  supervene,  the 
usual  attendant  efforts  of  nature  to  arrest  the  invasion.  The  gono(  oc- 
cus  and  other  pus-producing  cocci  are  the  ordinary'  invading  organisms, 
while  ran?ly  the  organisms  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  may  be  implantecl 
here.  The  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  weight,  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
perineum.  Often  there  are  frecjuency  of  micturition  and  tenesmus 
from  involvement  of  the  bladder.  There  may  be  great  prostration  and 
a  general  constitutional  disturbance.  Frequently  the  onset  of  the  attack 
comes  with  a  chill.  The  abscess  may  open  into  the  urethra,  rectum,  or 
bladder,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  even,  through  burrowing  upward. 
Either  the  parenchynui  of  the  prostate  or  the  nuiscular  tissue  or  both 
may  be  involvtnl.  Sometimes  there  is  urinary  obstniction,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  process  may  go  on  to  destruction  of  neighboring 
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Fie.  247. — Massaging  tlie  prostate. 
Sketch  showing  position  of  hund  and 
forearm. 


Fig.  24.8. — Sketch  showing  relative  posi- 
tion of  surgeon  and  patient. 


parts  through  gangrene,  to  peritonitis,  phlebitis,  thrombosis,  and  py- 
emia. Occasionally  acuie  symptoms  gradually  may  subside,  leaving 
behind  a  chronic  process  which  is  marked  by  a  general  thickening  and 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  associated  with  a  cord-like  thickening  of 
the  vesicles  and  ducts,  and  in  some  cases  bv  a  well-defin(»d  abscess. 
The  most  important  symi)tom  of  chronic  prostatitis  is  a  discharge  from 
the  urethra  of  a  milky  fluid,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  especially  after 
defecation,  followed  by  pain  in  the  course  of  the  urethra. 

The  reader  will  probably  conclude  that  the  treatment  of  prostatitis 
varies  with  varying  forms  of  the  disease.  In  acute  prostatitis  one  en- 
joins absolute  rest,  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  urotropin,  and 
the  application  of  either  heat  or  cold  to  the  perineum  and  hypogastrium. 
Sometimes  constant  cold  rectal  irrigations  are  a  great  comfort.  If  an 
abscess  develops,  it  must  be  opened,  preferably  through  the  perineum 
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or  urethra.  If  the  prostatitis  is  gonorrheal,  local  urethral  treatment 
must  be  abandoned  temporarily  or  imtil  the  prostatic  complication  sub- 
sides. Burrowing  pus  and  complicating  infections  must  be  treated  by 
appropriate  dissections.  Chronic  prostatitis  is  a  difficult  subject  for 
treatment.  It  yields  slowly,  if  at  all,  though  sundry  well-recognized 
remedies  should  be  used  and  may  be  helpful.  If  gonorrhea  or  stricture 
is  present,  it  must  be  cured,  because  it  may  be  keeping  up  the 
prostatic  irritation.  Cold  applications  by  rectal  irrigation  are  com- 
forting, lodin  in  some  form  is  valuable,  and  may  be  applied  by  in- 
unction to  the  perineum,  or,  mixed  with  an  ointment,  it  may  be 
passed  on  a  sound  into  the  deep  urethra.  Most  important  of  all, 
prostatic  massage  is  extremely  helpful.  The  seminal  vesicles  fre- 
quently are  involved  with  the  prostate,  and  massage  of  all  these 
organs,  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  should  be  practised  for  a  time,  at 
intervals  of  every  third  day.  Frequently  it  is  surprising  to  feel  the  in- 
duration subside  under  the  finger,  while  the  patient  will  return  after  the 
first  or  second  treatment  with  the  statement  that  he  is  greatly  relieved. 
Certain  enthusiasts  have  claimed  great  benefit  from  opening  the  vesicles 
and  prostate  through  the  rectum  or  through  the  perineum,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  others  suggests  that  this  is  a  difficult  remedy,  and  may  be 
dangerous.  The  value  of  prostatectomy  for  chronic  prostatitis  is  still 
sub  judice.  Patients  afflicted  with  inflammatory  prostatic  troubles  are 
apt  to  become  wretched  ''  neurasthenics,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  their 
general  health  should  be  looked  to  carefully,  with  tonics,  mineral  baths, 
and  sanatorium  treatment. 

Tuberculous  prostatitis  usually  is  secondary,  almost  never  primary, 
and  its  treatment  should  be  symptomatic,  as  a  rule — an  out-of-doors 
life.  If  an  abscess  has  formed,  it  may  be  opened,  and  the  prostate  cur- 
etted or  enucleated  through  a  perineal  incision  without  opening  the 
rectum.  Unfortunately,  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  go  on  to  a  general  tuber- 
culosis. 

PROSTATIC  CALCULI 

Prostatic  calculi  deserve  mention,  though  they  are  relatively  rare 
and  may  well  be  confounded  with  bladder  calculi.  They  are  generally 
phosphatic,  and  may  be  multiple,  collecting  in  the  prostatic  sinuses. 
The  symptoms  simulate  closely  those  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  the 
positive  diagnosis  often  is  difficult.  Prostatic  stones  may  be  detected 
protruding  into  the  urethra,  by  the  examining  finger  in  the  rectum, 
while  a  sound  in  the  urethra  supports  the  prostate.  Those  calculi  which 
protrude  into  the  urethra  may  be  picked  out  with  long  urethral  for- 
ceps, while  the  larger  and  more  deeply  placed  stones  can  be  extracted 
by  perineal  section.  These  prostatic  calculi,  like  gall-stones,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  of  inflammatory^  origin,  their  nuclei  being  generally  the 
desquamated  cells  resulting  from  some  previous  infection. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  disease  of  the  prostate,  however,  and  one 
which  many  are  coming  to  believe  represents  in  an  extreme  degree  the 
results  of  long-standing  inflammation,  is  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate. 
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HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  PROSTATE 

Benign  enlargetfient  of  the  prostate  is  commonly  called  hypertrophy 
of  the  prostate,  ^bout  this  disease  debate  still  centers.  What  is  its 
cause?  How  shall  it  be  treated?  Briefly,  let  us  consider  these  questions, 
as  well  as  the  questions  of  symptoms  and  diagnosis. 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  30  per  cent,  of  men  over  fifty  have  some 
degree  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Fortunately,  as  in  the  case 
of  gall-stone  victims,  the  lesion  produces  serious  symptoms  in  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  persons.  It  is  rare  to  hear  of  prostatic  disturbances 
in  a  man  under  forty-five,  and  it  is  still  rarer  that  the  initial  symptoms  of 
enlarged  prostate  appear  after  seventy.  There  is  excellent  reason  for 
believing,  however,  that  frequently  the  prostatic  disease  begins  much 
earlier  than  the  forty-fifth  year.  The  question  of  etiology  has  given 
rise  to  an  interesting  discussion,  as  yet  unsettled,  but  the  studies  of 
Finger,  Ciechanowski,  Crandon,^  and  others  are  so  thorough,  and  their 
findings  so  convincing,  that  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  concluding  a 
majority  of  these  enlarged  prostatas  to  be  of  inflammatory  origin. 
Crandon  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

"  11)  The  underlying  cause  of  the  usual  form  of  prostatic  enlargement 
and  of  certain  forms  of  prostatic  atrophy  is  a  slow  formation  of  new  con- 
nective tissue,  due  to  infection  or  to  infection  aggravating  a  senile  degen- 
erative process. 

"  (2)  The  gonococcus  is  probably  most  often  the  specific  infection(?) 
because — (a)  of  its  great  frequency;  (6)  other  inflammatory  causes  are 
not  common  in  the  parts  in  question;  (c)  a  great  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  histology  of  gonorrheal  processes  and  those  seen  in  these  senile 
prostates. 

"  (3)  Neoplasms,  fibromyomata,  and  adenoma  occur,  but  may  be 
called  rare." 

Numerous  other  writers,  from  Morgagni  and  John  Hunter  down  to 
those  of  our  owti  time,  have  held  varying  views  of  the  etiology,  assert- 
ing that  these  enlargements  are  due  to  inflammations,  to  new-growths, 
to  some  relation  between  the  testes  and  the  prostate,  to  a  general  hyper- 
trophy of  prostatic  connective  tissue,  etc. ;  but  it  now  seems  probable, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  glandular 
elements  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  etiology-  of  prostatic 
hypertrophy.  Doubtless,  myomata  and  other  new-growths  occasion- 
ally play  a  part,  while  Young  finds  that  prostatic  cancer  is  found  in 
about  14  per  cent,  of  those  persons  who  come  under  surgical  treatment 
for  prostatic  enlargements. 

The  size  and  the  shape  of  enlarged  prostates  var}^,  though  the  largest 
prostate  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  four  or  five  ounces  in  weight. 
The  enlarged  prostate  may  be  spongy,  or  may  increase  in  consistency  up 
to  a  hard  fibrous  resistance,  and  there  may  be  variation  also  of  consist- 
ency in  different  parts  of  the  gland.     One  lateral  lobe  only  may  be  en- 

*  L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  The  Pathogenesis  and  Pathologic  Anatomy  of  Enlarged 
Prostate,  Ann.  Suiv.,  December,  1902.  For  an  interesting  r^sum^  of  opposing  views 
Bee  article  by  Paul  M.  Pilcher,  Ann.  Surg.,  1905. 
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larged,  or  there  may  occur  the  formation  of  a  middle  lobe.  This  last 
is  an  interciiting  condition.  Formerly  it  was  held  that  the  middle  lobe 
arises  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  isthmus,  but  later  and  more  care- 
ful observations  demonstrate  that  the  polypoid  middle  lobe  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  isthmus.  The  middle  lobe  develops  from  a  few,  isolated, 
prostatic  acini,  which  lie  between  the  vesical  mucosa  and  the  internal 
urethral  sphincter.  The  middle  lobe  alone  may  be  enlarged  or  it  may 
be  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  other  lobes.  The  most  common 
form  of  enlargement  is  the  bilateral  form,  and  after  that  a  uniform 
enlargement  of  the  whole  gland,  including  the  middle  lobe. 

The  student  will  observe,  therefore,  that  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  distortion  or  obstruction  of  the  urethra, 


,     ,  ,  Saiiittal  section   of  pelvis,  showing 

finger  enucleating  the  prostate  from  its  Bhcatli  as  count erpressure  ia  made  by  the 
other  hajid  in  the  rectum  Shows  also  tortuous  course  of  urethra  through  enlarged 
prostate, 

according  as  the  forms  of  the  enlargement  vary.  An  overdevelop- 
ment of  one  lobe  will  push  the  urethra  to  one  side;  an  overdevelop- 
ment of  both  lobes  will  elongate  the  prostatic  urethra.  An  upward 
protrusion  of  the  prostate  into  the  bladder  will  elevate  and  throw  for- 
ward the  internal  urethral  orifice,  or  there  may  result  an  actual  bar 
formation  at  the  neck  of  the  blad<ler.  The  reader  will  observe  also  that 
the  enlarged  prostate  may  project  as  a  whole  beneath  the  bladder 
mucosa,  rendering  the  tumor  easily  accessible  from  above;  or  the  growth 
may  project  toward  the  rectum  only,  rendering  the  mass  easily  accessible 
from  below.  All  these  variations  in  size  and  shape  may  puzzle  the  stu- 
dent, but  he  should  study  the  formations  on  the  cadaver  and  in  plates. 

The  aymploms  of  enlarged  prostate  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
who  is  familiar  with  diseases  of  the  bladder,  for  the  prostate,  when  eu- 
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riarged,  becomes  essentially  a  tumor  of  the  bladder-wall,  while  necessarily 
'  ivolves  the  urethra  at  the  same  time.     Thevefore,  the  first  and  most 
Kebaracteriatic  symptom  of  enlarged  prostate  is  frequency  of  micturition; 
lilULd  note  this  characteristic  fact,  that  the  frequency  is  most  pronounced 
i:*t  night,  and  is  due  to  a  congestion  of  the  bladder  and  prostate.     Next 
'  the  patient  notices  diffirvlty  in  passing  ■wat-er,  so  that  the  act  is  accomp- 
lished with  straining  and  more  or  less  pain.     The  difficulty  increases 
with  time,  until  the  flow  comes  drop  by  drop.     This  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  tortuous  course  into  which  the  urethra  has  been  forcetl  by  the 
.  enlarging  prostate,  and  to  the  con.sec|uent  elevation  of  the  internal 


Fig.  2.'!0. — General  proBtalic  enlarKci 
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meatus  toward  the  front  of  the  bladder-wall,  where  a  valve-like  opening 
is  formed,  which  excessive  straining  closes.  As  the  enlarged  prostata 
encroaches  upon  the  urethra  withinit.it  throws  the  lower  posterior  part 
of  the  bladder  into  a  cup-like  folrl,  depressed  beneath  and  behind  the 
infernal  meatus.  As  a  result,  urine  which  cannot  be  evacuated  collects 
in  this  pocket — so-called  "  residual  urine,"  that  which  remains  after 
the  patient  has  evacuated  all  that  he  can  (Fig.  250).  With  such  con- 
ditions present  one  may  easily  picture  the  complications  and  results 
of  prostatic  enlargement.  An  underlying  gonorrhea,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  some  slight  injury,  or  some  intercurrent  illness  may  be  the 
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immediate  cause  of  an  acute  infection,  when  there  follow  increased 
swelling  of  the  gland,  invasion  of  the  bladder  by  septic  organisms, 
cystitis  with  decomposition  of  the  residual  urine,  increased  frequency, 
pain,  and  further  wretchedness. 

The  progress  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  so  called  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. A  majority  of  the  victims  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  live  for  many 
years  with  but  slight  difficulty.  Their  troubles  are  not  constant,  for 
their  attacks  come  and  go  with  varying  frequency.  Generally,  they  can 
be  kept  comfortable  with  care  in  the  diet,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and 
a  more  or  less  quiet  life.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  cases  progress 
rapidly  to  complications.  The  prostate  enlarges,  the  obstruction  be- 
comes more  pronounced,  inflammation  is  quite  constant,  residual  urine 
increases  in  amount,  the  bladder  becomes  chronically  inflamed,  thick- 
ened, and  sacculated,  and  finally  the  infection  extends  to  the  ureters  and 
kidneys,  so  that  the  patient  succumbs  eventually  to  a  pronounced 
general  infection.  Many  of  the  patients  are  sufferers  from  arteriosclero- 
sis and  heart  complications;  their  condition  is  anything  but  favorable, 
either  for  prolonged  life  or  for  operation. 

One  cannot  lay  down  definite  rules  of  treatment ;  each  case  must  be 
handled  on  its  own  merits;  for  some,  an  early  operation  may  seem  best; 
for  others,  palliative  treatment,  in  the  hope  that  an  operation  may  be 
avoided.  Palliative  treatment  is  extremely  serviceable,  and  consists 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  catheter.  The  surgeon,  so  soon  as  he  is  convinced 
that  "  frequency"  exists  and  that  it  is  associated  with  more  or  less  pain, 
should  pass  a  soft  catheter  into  the  bladder  and  determine  whether  or  not 
there  be  residual  urine  present.  Usually,  he  will  find  it  there,  and  if  so, 
he  should  instruct  the  patient  to  empty  the  bladder  with  the  catheter 
frequently  enough  to  secure  comfort.  Some  patients  require  catheteri- 
zation but  once  a  day,  preferably  in  the  evening.  Others  should  catheter- 
ize  themselves  twice  a  day,  others  more  often;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  ^\dse 
ever  to  encourage  a  patient  to  use  a  catheter  more  than  five  or  six  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  type  of  catheter  to  be  used  is  all  important.  If  the  disease  be 
not  pronounced,  if  the  prostate  be  small,  and  the  passage  fairly  patent, 
the  patient  may  use  a  No.  10  or  12  English  soft-rubber  catheter, 
which  will  easily  enter  the  bladder.  My  preference  is  to  limit  patients 
to  this  type  of  catheter.  I  never  feel  safe  in  allowing  them  the  use  of 
stiff  or  sharply  curved  instruments,  so  that  I  have  formulat<)d  this  rule: 
if  the  patient  can  pass  comfortably  and  safely  a  soft-rubber  catheter, 
I  allow  him  to  do  so,  but  no  more  than  four  times  in  the  twentv-four 
hours.  If  more  frequent  catheterization  is  necessary,  I  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  patient ^s  hands  and  catheterize  him  myself,  or  advise  a  rad- 
ical operation.  The  question  of  what  catheter  the  surgeon  himself 
shall  use  to  ontc^r  the  patient's  bladder  has  provoked  needless  discus- 
sion: if  I  caiuiot  pass  the  soft-i*ubber  catheter,  then  my  preference  is 
for  the  gum-elastic  English  web,  No.  10  or  12,  armed  ^nth  a  stilet. 
When  this  is  ])roperly  curved  in  an  S  shape,  it  may  generally  be 
passed  into  the  bladder  without  difficulty.     Key's  old  maneuver  of 
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passing  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  withdrawing  the  stilet  about  an 
inch  so  as  to  allow  the  beak  of  the  catheter  to  jump  forward  and  upward, 
is  extremely  useful  still.  There  are  the  familiar  instruments  with  curved 
angles,  those  of  Mercier,  of  LeRoy,  and  of  Guthrie.  In  an  emergency,  if 
the  patient's  bladder  is  full,  if  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  and  if 
relief  must  be  secured  at  once,  the  bladder  may  be  aspirated  above  the 
pubes — an  easy  operation  and  painless  if  a  little  2  per  cent,  cocain  has 
been  injected  under  the  skin  previously. 

In  the  use  of  catheters  absolute  cleanliness  must  be  secured,  and  the 
utmost  gentleness  must  be  employed.     In  these  patients  the  prostatic 
urethra  is  twisted  and  occasionally  sacculated,  so  that  any  considerable 
force  may  cause  the  beak  of  the  cath- 
eter to  pass  into  the  prostate  gland 
itself.     False  passages  thus  are  formed, 
which  become  infected,  and  the  misery 
of   the    patient   shortly  becomes   ex- 
treme. 

If  catheterization  is  impossible,  if 
aspiration  above  the  pubes  alone  re- 
mains, and  if  operation  is  contraindi- 
cat^  by  the  poor  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  constant  drainage  above 
the  pubes  may  be  secured  by  leav- 
ing the  cannula  of   the  aspirator   in 

place.     After  a  few  days  the  cannula     j..    oci      n- !!    Z     •„    ^«*u 

*^  .  •;  Fig.  251. — Diagram  showing  cath- 

may  be  withdrawn  and  a  small  cath-       eter  placed  for  bladder  drainage, 
eter  inserted.     This   drainage,   which 

has  been  established  with  little  or  no  shock  to  the  patient,  acts 
kindly  upon  an  inflamed  prostate,  relieving  it  of  pressure,  subduing 
congestion,  and  frequently  bringing  about  the  state  of  affairs  which 
permits  of  the  subsequent  passage  of  a  catheter  by  the  natural  route. 
If  the  patient's  strength  remains  good,  but  the  reestablishment  of 
urethral  drainage  is  impossible,  and  a  radical  operation  is  too  dangerous, 
it  may  seem  well  to  the  surgeon  to  establish  permanently  suprapubic 
drainage.  This  can  be  done  with  slight  shock  to  the  patient,  and  is  a 
relatively  easy  operation.  (It  is  accomplished  essentially  by  the  method 
I  described  when  speaking  of  stone  in  the  bladder — by  suprapubic 
cystotomy  or,  in  this  case,  cystostomy.)  The  bladder  is  brought  up  into 
the  external  wound,  its  wall  is  opened,  and  the  catheter  is  inserted  by 
the  Witzel  method  or  by  that  of  Gibson.  The  catheter  may  be  worn 
permanently,  or  may  be  withdrawn  after  ten  days  and  the  resulting 
sinus  may  be  utilized  for  the  passage  of  urine.  A  fairly  competent 
stoma  frequently  results,  so  that  the  patient  can  retain  a  considerable 
amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  then,  by  straining  or  pressing  above 
the  pubes,  can  empty  the  bladder  without  a  catheter.  The  reader 
should  not  be  confused,  however,  or  led  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  common 
outcome  of  the  catheter  life.  Permanent  drainage  by  suprapubic 
cystostomy  rarely  is  necessary. 
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Let  U8  now  briefly  consider  methods  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
gland  itself — removing  it  or  timneling  a  proper  passage  through  it. 
The  prostate  may  be  drilled  through  by  the  instrument  of  Bottini,  or 
may  be  removed  entire,  either  from  above  (suprapubic  prostatectomy) 
or  from  below  (perineal  prostatectomy).  That  operation  of  Bottini  is 
interesting;  first  developed  by  him  in  1874,  its  technic  has  been  greatly 
improved,  especially  by  the  author  himself  and  by  Freudenberg  and 
Young,  until  the  best  modem  instruments  have  assumed  a  form  of 
efficiency  which  renders  them  accurate  and  effective.  General  anes- 
thesia is  not  necessary  for  their  use.  The  operation  is  frequently  per- 
formed with  the  employment  of  cocain  anesthesia  only.  Persons  un- 
familiar with  the  Bottini  operation  have  claimed  that  it  is  blind,  un- 
surgical,  and  dangerous;  but  the  elaborate  statistics  of  Watson  and 
others  show  that  the  Bottini  operation,  in  proper  hands,  is  effective,  and 
carries  with  it  a  low  mortality.  In  a  word,  the  instrument  is  a  galvano- 
cautery  which  bums  deep  grooves  in  the  projecting  prostatic  lobes, 
and  opens  a  free  passage  for  the  urine.  Before  employing  this  instru- 
ment it  is  imperative  that  the  surgeon  inspect  the  prostate  and  the 
bladder  with  the  cystoscope.  Without  such  visual  inspection  one  cannot 
determine  the  relations  of  the  enlarged  prostatic  lobes  to  each  other 
and  to  the  urethra,  but,  instructed  by  the  cystoscopic  inspection,  the 
surgeon  should  be  able  accurately  and  deftly  to  bum  the  required 
tunnel.  Young's  improved  instrument  generally  is  used  in  this  country. 
Its  advantage  is  that  it  has  a  variety  of  blades  enabling  the  surgeon  to 
enlarge  the  opening  required  to  any  desired  extent.  Disinfect  the 
urine  with  urotropin  and  one  or  two  vesical  irrigations.  No  other  sub- 
sequent treatment  is  necessary.  These  patients  have  been  allowed 
to  go  about  after  forty-eight  hours  even,  but  such  radical  haste  is  not 
to  be  commended.  The  patients  generally  are  persons  of  advanced 
years,  with  an  enfeebled  cardiovascular  system,  and  should  be  kept 
quiet  in  a  chair,  at  the  least,  until  the  immediate  ill-effects  of  the  opera- 
tion have  subsided.  Enjoin  hot  sitz-baths,  a  milk  diet,  diuretics,  rest, 
and  fresh  air.  In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  Bottini's  operation,  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  writers  who  assert  that  it  is  always  the  operation  of 
choice.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  is  often  the  operation  of  last 
resort,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  those  cases  only  which  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  more  radical  operation  of  prostatectomy.  In  general 
terms,  then,  the  surgeon  should  reserve  the  Bottini  operation  for  those 
patients  who  are  so  enfeebled  that  one  dare  not  inflict  upon  them  a  pros- 
tatectomy. The  immediate  results  of  the  Bottini  operation  generally 
are  good,  but  the  end-results  are  not  always  satisfactory,  for  recurrence 
of  the  urethral  obstruction  not  infrequently  follows  after  an  interval  of 
one  or  two  years. 

Complete  prostakctojny  or  radical  prostatectomy  is  a  subject  which  agi- 
tates operators  to-day,  and  it  has  done  so  for  the  past  ten  years.  Vigor- 
ous exponents  of  the  suprapubic  and  of  the  perineal  routes  are  still  in 
conflict.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  such  conflicts  should  continue.  Any 
surgeon  familiar  with  both  operations  will  admit  that  each  has  its  place. 
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Those  enlarged  proBtatea  which  en<;roach  little  upon  the  rectum  and 
perineum,  but  project  far  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  are  more 
easily  attacked  from  above  by  the  avei'age  operator,  so  that  for  those 
c&sen  i  advocate  the  suprapubic  operation  atcepl  foi'  the  expert.  It 
eau  be  done  readily,  satisfactorily,  and  effectively,  and  the  reKults  are 
ahnost  always  good.  On  the  other  hand,  those  prostates  which  encroach 
upon  the  rectum  and  lie  almost  entirely  in  front  of  the  bladder  are  prop- 
erly and  easily  to  be  removed  by  the  perineal  route.  The  statisticB 
of  both  operations  var>'.  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
the  suprapubic  operation  is  somewhat  the  more  dangerous,  having  a 


I 


Fig.  252. — nitipniniinalic  Urnwine,  Blionin^  above,  a  flap  of  miicoufl  membrane 
'left  by  shelling  out  a  prominpnL  thiril  lobo,  anii  bdow,  a  rcniTiant  of  the  urethral 
-IDUFOii!  membrane  exienilin^  l}at'k  into  the  cavity  from  which  the  pro-<laIe  has  heen 
>lemovetJ — either  of  which  would  tend  to  form  &  valvular  closure  of  the  urethra 
'(Cabot). 

Ivnther  higher  operative  mortality  rate.  One  questions  whether  this 
may  not  be  because  surgeons  have  failed  to  choose  their  method  judi- 
eiously.  but  have  employeil  the  suprapubic  route  for  cases  which  should 
have  been  operated  upon  by  the  perineal  route. 

Suprapuhir  proslalertonty  is  an  ea*y   operation,   as  a  rule.     The 

bladder  should  be  filled  with  4  to  6  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution;  the 

lalient  should  be  placed  in  a  modified  Trendelenburg  position,  and  the 

rgeoB  should  approach  the  bladdei  through  a  transverse,  longitudinal 

ir  prescentic  incision  above  the  pubcs.     Then,  having  seized  the  walls 

the  bladder,  he  should  open  it  by  dissecting,  when,  with  a  finger 

the  rectum  elevating  the  prostate,'  that  glan<l  is  brought  immediately 

'  Somi-  surgpona  regard  Ihia  elevation  as  unnecessary. 
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into  touch  vith  a  finger  entering  the  bladder  from  above.  The  sui^eon 
then  inciiics  the  mucosa  over  the  tumor.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to 
shell  out  the  enlarged  gland,  which  brings  with  it,  ueiially,  a  portion  of 
the  prostatic  urethra.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  remov- 
ing the  prostatic  urethra,  but  the  best  evidence  shows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  jjerform  suprapubic  prostatectomy  without  damaging  the 
urethra.  The  after-historj-  of  these  eases  is  so  good,  however,  that 
many  sui^eons  have  come  to  feel  such  damage  to  the  urethra  to  be  by 
no  means  permanent — indeed,  to  be  negligible.  The  advantages  of 
suprapubic  enucleation  are  that  the  operation  is  done  through  a  wide 
incision,  that  the  danger  to  the  rectum  and  membranous  urethra  is 


(J.  E.  Brigp). 


slight,  and  that  the  whole  maneuver  can  be  performed  quickly.  Hem- 
orrhage generally  is  inconsiderable.  If  the  hemorrhage  does  not  cease 
shortly  with  cojjious  iriigation,  one  may  well  employ  the  hemostatic 
tube  or  bulb  devised  b\'  J.  E.  Briggs,  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cuts.'  .Vftcr  the  removal  of  the  prostate,  thorough  drainage  should  be 
established  ami  continued  for  at  least  ten  days.  My  custom  is  to  place 
an  inlyinf;  catheter  in  the  urethra,  and  to  sew  a  drainage  catheter  into 
the  bladder  from  above.  I  prefer  to  bring  out  the  suprapubic  drainage 
through  the  niidille  of  the  sujverior  skin-flap,  leading  out  with  it  at  the 
same  time  a  gauze  wick  which  shall  drain  the  prevesical  space.  The 
wiek  should  Im  ^enlD^■ed  after  four  days,  but  the  drainage  catheter 
'  J.  Kmmons  lirigRs,  New  Kngtand  Med.  Gse,,  April,  1906. 
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should  be  left  for  several  days  longer.  Many  surgeons  place  no  stitches, 
or  but  one  or  two  in  the  bladder-wall,  pack  the  bladder,  and  allow  the 
extensive  wound  to  heal  by  granulation.  Such  practice  has  proved 
itself  to  be  efficient,  safe,  and  reasonable. 

Frequently  in  the  case  of  feeble  old  men  I  have  established  prelim- 
inary drainage  of  the  bladder  through  suprapubic  cystostomy.  At  the 
end  of  a  w^eek,  or  ten  days  often,  it  is  observed  that  the  patient's  general 
condition  has  improved  greatly;  renal  function  has  been  improved, 
and  the  heart  action  is  better  than  before.  One  may  now  proceed 
with  enucleation  of  the  prostate  through  the  already  opened  supra- 
pubic wound,  or,  if  it  seems  best,  one  may  perform 
perineal  prostatectomy.  Occasionally,  it  appears 
that  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to  bear  the  secondary 
operation,  in  which  case  long-continued  drainage 
above  the  pubes  relieves  congestion,  eliminates 
cystitis,  encourages  shrinking  of  the  enlarged  pros- 
tate, and  allows  the  patient,  if  necessary',  to  return 
to  the  catheter  life. 

The  suprapubic  operation  has  found  its  greatest 
favor  among  English  and  Indian  surgeons,  whose 
experience  in  this  method  has  been  large.  Es- 
pecially of  recent  years  has  the  technic  been  im- 
proved, and  has  become  associated  with  the  name 
of  Freyer,  whose  vigorous  advocacy  of  a  rather  an- 
cient practice  has  brought  him  into  prominence 
before  the  surgical  public' 

Among  American  surgeons,  however,  the  opera- 
tion of  perineal  prostatectomy  is  the  favorite.*  Numer- 
ous modifications  of  this  operation  have  been  de- 
vised.    Indeed,  it  seems  sometimes  as  though  there 
were  as  many  modifications  as  there  arc  operators 
— so  that  I  must  content  myself  with  describing 
what  I  believe  and  have  found  to  be  a  satisfactory 
operation;  essentially  it  is  that  of  Young.^      Be- 
fore undertaking  the  operation  of  perineal  pros- 
tatectomy the  surgeon  should  have  clearly  in  mind 
ansi^'ers  to  the  following  five  propositions:,  method  of  approach  to  the 
prostata;  method   of  exposing  the   tumor;    method   of   enucleation; 
preservation  of  the  urethra  and  ejaculatorj^  ducts;  treatment  of   the 
wound. 

The  position  for  the  patient  is  the  exaggerated  lithotomy  position, 
which  can  best  be  secured  by  tipping  up  the  Trendelenburg  table.  I  em- 
ploy the  inverted  V  incision  of  Young  (Fig.  255) ;  rarely  the  simple  median 

*  There  have  been  humors  even  of  this  controversy.  F.  S.  Watson  recently 
alluded  to  the  conspicuous  advocate  of  suprapubic  prostatectomy  as  *'the  universal 
usurper  of  previously  preempted  prostatic  T)rivileges." 

*  Within  the  past  three  years  the  penaulum  ha.H  swung  back  again;  and  now 
many  American  surgeons  again  proclaim  their  preference  for  the  suprapubic  operation. 

*  Hugh  H.  Young,  Conservative  Perineal  Prostatectomy,  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  October  24,  1903,  and  February  4,  1905. 
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i^ig.  254. — Diagram 
of  hemostatic  tube. 
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inrision  advocated  by  Snmuel  Alexander,  and  then  in  the  case  of  thin 
patients  only.  On  turning  down  the  skin-flap  the  superficial  muscles  are 
exposed.  There  are  now  but  two  structures  to  cut  in  order  to  expose 
the  membranous  urethra  and  the  prostate.  The  first  structure  is  the 
central  tendon  of  the  perineum  (Fig.  256),  which  pusses  forward  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  Cut  this,  and  by  the  same  maneuver 
free  the  sphincter  i.ni  and  the  levator  ani  from  their  anterior  attachments. 
This  loosens  the  rectum  also,  though  it  is  still  held  by  the  recto-urethralia 
muscle,  which  comes  immediately  into  view.  One  must  divide  now  this 
muscle,  for  it  is  the  structure  which  holds  forward  the  rectum.  By  its 
division  that  organ  is  allowtrd  to  fall  back  out  of  the  way  of  further 
dissection.     The  division  of  the  recto-urethralis  and  further  blunt  dis- 


FiR.  2  ")5.— Perineal  prostatectomy — 

stpji  2.     Kxposiirc  of  central  tenJoii  by 
bifiil  retractor  (redrawn  after  Youni;). 


section,  with  proper  retraction,  reveal  the  membranous  urethra  and 
the  autorifir  ]X)rtion  of  the  [>ro.state  gland,  ,\t  this  point  a  grooved 
stuff  may  be  iiassed  into  tlie  urethra,  or  the  staff  may  have  been  inserteil 
before  begiriiiiiig  the  operation.  Open  the  membranous  urethra  upon 
the  staff.  The  appvoju-h  to  the  field  of  <)perati«n  is  now  complete.  In 
order  to  brin;:  the  tumor  into  piiiiH-r  view,  use  as  a  routine  the  well- 
known  tractor  <if  Young.  One  (ii>ens  tli('  membranous  urethra,  M'lth- 
draws  the  staff,  anrl  passes  lli<'  tractor  into  the  bladder  through  the 
menibriinous  and  pro.static  urethra.     One  then  opens  the  blades,  which 
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are  made  to  lie  across  the  lobea  of  the  prostate.     Then  with  gentle  firm 
traction,  draw  the  prostate  well  down  into  the  field. 

Next  incise  the  two  lateral  lobes  separately.  Having  opened  down 
through  the  capsule,  dissect  out  the  lobes  with  a  blunt  dissector,  seize 
them  with  forceps  (Fig.  258),  and  drag  them  out  until  they  hang  by  their 
prostatic  attachments.  At  this  point  introduce  a  finger  into  the  wound 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  not  tearing  through  into  the  urethra  or  bladder. 
Then  cut  away  with  scissors  the  prostatic  attachments  of  the  lobe,  and 
repeat  the  operation  on  the  other  side.  In  this  way  the  urethra,  the 
ducts,  and  the  bladder  itself  may  nearly  always  be  spared  serious  damage. 

k.     6_/  V      ft      ^ 

w  W^ 


Fig.  257. — Perineal  pTOBtftt«;tomy —  Fig.  268 — Perineal  proBtatectomy — 

step  3.     Opening  the  urethra  on  sound  step  4.     Enucleation  of  lobes,  forceps  in 

preparatory  to  introduction  of  tractor  position  (redrawn  after  Young). 
(redrawn  «iter  Young). 

If  there  be  but  a  small  middle  lobe,  it  may  be  forced  down  into  one  of  the 
cavities  left  by  the  removal  of  the  lateral  lobe,  and  it  may  be  seized  and 
extracted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  was  the  lateral  lobe  (Fig.  259). 
Sometimes  there  is  a  large  middle  lobe  which  cannot  easily  be  managed 
by  the  tractor.  In  such  a  case  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  urethra,  pass 
the  finger  into  the  bladder  through  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  thus  easily 
bring  down  the  middle  lobe  to  within  reach  for  extraction.  Then,  with 
the  finger  in  the  bladder,  search  thoroughly  that  organ  for  further  ab- 
normalities— sacculations  an<t  calculi,  thotigh  such  conditions  should 
have  been  demonstrated  prcviouslj'  by  the  cystoscopc.  The  dressing 
of  the  wound  is  a  simple  matter.     I'horough  drainage  of  the  bladder 
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murit  be  instituted.  Tor  this  iJur])OKc  it  is  l>est  to  use  a  large  drainage- 
tube  and  a  small  catheter,  sewed  together  side  by  side,  and  introduced 
through  the  uieinbranous  urethm  into  the  bladder.  By  the  use  of  this 
iiistriiinent  the  bladder  can  readily  be  washed  out .  Then  pack  lightly  the 
cavities  with  gauze  wicks  brought  out  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  V- 
shai)ed  wound,  the  double  di-ainapc-tubo  btiing  Ictl  thi-ough  the  midiUe 
of  the  flap.  The  exit  muscles  of  the  iwriiiwim  may  be  rcutoretl  with  cat- 
gut stitches;  the  skin  wound  is  then  sewed  up  with  interrupted  silkwonn- 
gut  stitches,  0!  the  nunieiiius  modifications  and  changes  in  the  technip, 
I  have  employed  on  thixx;  occasions  the  method  of  Ferguson,  who  passes 


Fit-  250. — Pcrincnl  pmstatcctnmv — 

ci)  .).     IWivt-iy  <il    Muhtiv    U,U-   I'rilf. 

of  k-ft  hilcTuI  lobe  (rwlmwii  ufler 


FiR,    2<iO. — Pcrinrnl     proHtatcrtomy— 
^■tep  C  (ri'ilriiH-u  uflyt  YouiigJ. 


Y<n 

a  fiofl-mlibrr  catheter  through  the  urethral  meatus  for  drainage,  and 
so  into  the  hhnliW.  In  dosing  he  sews  u|)  the  wound  in  the  mem- 
hraniius  uivilini.  Althoiigh  this  is  an  excellent  maneuver  in  most,  cases, 
1  fiiund  ill  "lie  iif  my  cases  thai  it  did  not  comfortably  dmin  the  bladder, 
aiirl  I  h:ive  ii'tiiriicil  to  the  method  described  by  Young — the  double 
draiiiiige-(iil>o  Iciirliug  out  through  the  ]>c'rineiim. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  sid>se(pH'nt  historv-  of  these  cases  is  uneventful. 
Komove  the  drtiinage-tube  on  the  third  day.  nn<I  the  gauze  packing  on 
the  fifth  day,  'J'herc  is  often  more  or  less  perineal  leakage,  but  gener- 
ally the  healing  is  sound.     It  scmietimes  happens  that  infection  of  the 
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wound  or  a  persistent  cystitis  makes  necessary  frequent  irrigation  of  the 
bladder.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  drainage  is  unsatisfactory.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  have  used  with  advantage  the  apparatus  devised  by  A. 
J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  employed  first  at  the  Carney  Hospital  in  Boston* 
(Fig.  261) .  By  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  patient  should  be  pass- 
ing his  urine  by  the  natural  channel.  I  like  to  get  these  patients  up  as 
early  as  possible,  and  fre- 
quently have  them  sitting  up 
in  a  chair  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  As  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  sexual  power, 
there  is  now  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases 
this  power  is  preserved,  prob- 
ably more  surely  than  by 
any  other  method.  By  this 
method  also  there  seems  less 
probability  of  setting  up  an 
epididymitis.  Convalescence 
generaily  is  short  and  satis- 
factory, and  the  sense  of 
well-being  which  promptly 
returns  to  the  patient  after 
operation  is  gratifying  both 
to  him  and  to  the  surgeon. 
The  operation  of  perineal 
prostatectomy  has  long 
passed  the  experimental 
stage.  Thousands  of  these 
cases  have  now  been  operated 
upon  by  American  surgeons, 

with  increasingly  good  results,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  claiming  for 
perineal  prostatectomy  a  high  place  in  surgical  therapeutics.^ 

Numerous  palliative  operations  for  enlargement  of  the  prostate  have 
been  advocated  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  and  I  mention  them  only 
to  protest  against  their  employment.  At  one  time  orchidectomy,  or 
removal  of  the  testes,  promised  great  things.  But  faith  is  necessary  in 
its  advocate  to  uphold  a  shadow  of  its  claim.  In  the  same  way,  vasec- 
tomy, or  excision  of  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  was  loudly  heralded. 
Nowadays  we  hear  little  of  these  operations.  If  they  are  useful,  it  must 
be  mainly  for  the  mental  eflfect  which  thoy  produce.  Possibly  one  of 
my  readers  ma}'  be  inclined  to  employ  them  in  the  case  of  hysteric 
individuals  who  refuse  a  more  radical  operation,  but  rarely  othen^'ise. 

*  A.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  An  Apparatus  for  the  Intermittent  Post-operative  Drainag:e 
of  the  Bladder,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  March  21,  1908. 

2  Many  cases  of  functional  failure  after  this  operation  have  been  found  to  be 
due  to  psychic  causes  For  an  important  essay  on  this  subject  see  Samuel  Alexander, 
Contribution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Prostate,  Ann.  Surg.,  August,  1908. 


Fig.  261. — Hamilton's  bladder  drainage  appa- 
ratus. 
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It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  operation  of  orchldectomy  has  been 
followed  by  a  considerable  mortality  in  eases  of  old  men.  If  either 
orehideetomy  or  vasectomy  be  done,  I  ad>'ise  that  the  surgeon  approach 
the  organ  by  the  high  incision  above  Poupart's  ligament,  through 
which  he  may  draw  up  and  excise  the  testicle,  or  readil}'  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  vas. 

CANCER  OF  THE  PROSTATE 

Cancer  of  the  prostate  is  not  especiaUy  uncommon  and  deserves 
our  consideration — our  serious  consideration.  Some  genito-urinarj' 
surgeons  are  coming  to  look  upon  cancer  of  the  prostate  as  less  fatal 
necessarily  than  it  was  regarded  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  feeling  is 
due  to  recent  successes  in  radical  operations  on  prostatic  cancer.  Can- 
cer and  sarcoma  both  occur  in  the  prostate,  but  cancer  is  nine  times 
commoner  there  than  is  sarcoma.  For  years,  writers  have  been  as- 
serting that  cancer  of  the  prostate  has  no  relation  to  prostatic  hy- 
pertrophy. I  believe  that  this  is  a  false  view,  judging  from  my 
own  clinical  experience  and  from  Young's  careful  reports,*  which  state 
that  about  14  per  cent,  of  those  patients  who  apply  to  him  for  prostatic 
obstruction  are  the  victims  of  prostatic  cancer,  often  associated  with 
long-standing  hj-pertrophy. 

Early  prostatic  cancer  is  confined  to  the  gland  by  the  stout  prostatic 
capsule.  Extension  comes  late  and  involves  the  seminal  vesicles,  the 
bladder,  the  rectum,  and  other  pehHic  organs.  Metastases  are  rare, 
appearing  in  but  few  lymph-nodes,  and,  curiously  enough,  involving  the 
bones  in  many  cases.  The  surgeon  should  have  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  cancer  whenever  he  has  to  deal  with  an  enlarged  prostate,  but  he  will 
find  the  differential  diagnosis  difficult  and  the  symptoms  often  obscure. 
At  first  there  are  difficulty  of  micturition  and  frequency  merely;  but  in 
about  one-third  of  the  cases  there  is  pain  early,  and  pain  in  all  the  cases 
eventually.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have  hematuria  first  or  last. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid  than  is  benign  enlargement  of 
the  prostate.  One  should  not  overlook  especially  the  frequently  extreme 
hardness  of  the  gland,  and  on  cystoscopic  examination  the  absence  gen- 
erally of  lobes  projecting  into  the  bladder,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
urethral  orifice  often  appears  normal.  Pain  is  characteristic,  and  may 
radiate  in  various  directions,  the  patient  describing  pain  over  the  pubes 
or  in  the  perineum,  in  the  thighs,  hips,  rectum,  buttocks,  and  along  the 
sciatic  nerves.  There  is  also  the  common  constitutional  disturbance 
seen  in  cancer.  So  we  base  our  diagnosis  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth,  the  increasing  pain,  and  the  induration  of  the  prostate;  some- 
times on  a  constricted  prostatic  urethra  near  the  apex  of  the  gland,  and 
on  the  absence  of  intravesical  lobes.  Of  course,  all  these  signs  and 
sym])toms  arc  not  necessarily  present  together,  but  in  any  case,  when 
in  doubt,  the  surgeon  should  advise  operative  exploration  of  the  prostate 
in  ord(»r  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  provided  the  patient's  strength 
warrants  this  somewhat  radical  measure. 

*  Hugh  H   Younp,  Carcinoma  of  the  Prostate,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  March 
10,  HKM) 
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So  recent  a  writer  as  G,  R.  Fowler,  publishing  in  1906,  states  that 
the  treatment  of  prostatic  cancer  is  purely  palliative.  I  believe  that 
this  is  true  in  advanced  cases  onlj'.  In  the  earlj'  cases  a  radical  prosta- 
tectomy may  cure  the  patient,  or  one  of  the  extensive  operations  sug- 
gested and  practised  by  Kiistcr,  Harris,  or  Young.  Kiister  removed 
the  whole  bladilor  ant!  implanted  the  ureters  in  the  rectum.  Harris 
excised  the  greater  portion  of  the  bladder  and  transplanted  the  ureters 
into  the  vertex  of  thut  orgiin.  Young's  operation  is  leas  dangerous  than 
these,  though  at  the  best  it  is  tedious,  difficult,  and  hazardous  except 


Fig.  262. — Excision  of  cancer  ot  the  pmstatt- — st<'p  1  (rpdrawn  after  Younp). 

in  the  most  skiilctl  hands.     It  has  been  successful  with  a  number  of 
patients. 

Young's  Operation. — Approach  the  prostate  as  for  an  ortlinary 
perineal  prostatectomy  through  the  inverted  V-incision.  Open  the 
membranous  urethra  upon  a  groovetl  staff,  and  inti-oduce  the  prostatic 
tractor  into  the  bladder  and  oix-n  the  tnictor.  While  making  traction 
on  the  prostate  with  this  instrument,  separate  thoroughly  with  scis.wrs 
and  blunt  dissection  the  prostate  and  bladder  before  and  behincl  from 
the  neighboring  tissues.     By  this  means  the  mobilized  bladder  may  be 
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drawn  well  down  into  the  wound.  Cut  off  the  membranoue  urethra  in 
front  of  the  tractor;  depress  that  instrument;  open  the  bladder  from  in 
front  with  the  knife,  and  then,  with  the  scissors,  excise  the  lowerportion 
of  the  bladder  with  the  prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  and  portionsof  the  vasa 
defcrentia,  cutting  off  the  base  of  the  bladder  about  half  an  inch  in  front 
of  the  openings  of  the  ureters.  We  have  now  brought  away  the  malig- 
nant prostate  with  a  large  margin  of  bladder.  The  stump  of  the  bladder 
falls  far  back,  leaving  a  large  rent  to  repair.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
fill  the  gap,  as  indicated  by  the  diagram  in  the  text.  At  one  point  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  a  puckered  opening  is  manufactured  for 


Fig.  !'(«.— R; 


of  thi'  proMale — step  2  (redrawn  after  Young). 


Buturo  to  the  stump  of  the  membranous  urethra.  The  remaining  open- 
ing in  the  bladder-wall  is  then  easily  closed  with  stitches.  Young 
recommends  sewing  up  the  rent  with  alternate  catgut  and  silkworm- 
gtit  sutures,  the  latter  being  left  long.  The  repair  of  the  urethra  may 
be  made  with  silk  or  catgut  stitches;  then  an  inlying  catheter  is  fastened 
into  the  bliidder,  ]>n,sfiing  throughout  the  length  of  the  urethra.  The 
depths  of  the  wound  arc  fillc<l  with  light  gauze  packing,  which  is  brought 
out  through  the  perineal  opening,  the  levator  ani  muscles  are  drawn 
together  with  two  catgut  «titchcs,  and  the  skin-wound  is  closed  so  far  as 
pa'isihie. 


CANCEK  OF  THE   I'ROSTATE 


This  radical  operation,  if  auccessful,  is  followed  by  a  relatively  short 
Gonvalescence,  and  the  patient  may  be  expected  to  regain  comparative 


of  the  prostate— step  3  (redrawn  after  Youdk). 


Fi)t,  2M.— Excision  of 


of  tlie  pmslnle^stcp  4  (redrawn  after  Young). 


Btrenpth.     Urinary  continence  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  however, 
though  in  some  of  the  cases  the  incontinence  is  not  complete.     The 
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dangers  from  hemorrhage  and   from  shock  during  the  operation  are 
great.     Viewed  as  a  radical  advance  in  surgery,  the  operation  often 


Fig.  266.— Exciaion  of 
may  seem  preferable  to 


of  the  prostate — st*p  5  (redrawn  after  Young). 


iation  with  the  certainty  of  an  early  death, 
and  patients  occasionally  may  be  found 
who  prefer  to  take  the  surgical  risk. 

The  rare  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  pros- 
tate have  never  been  subjected  to  surgical 
operation,  so  fur  as  I  am  aware;  but  the 
treatment  of  such  tumors  should  be  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  for  cancer. 

There  are  a  few  other  rare  prostatic 
tumors  which  we  have  space  to  mention 
merely:  hydatids;  cystic  dilatation  of  the 
prostatic  vesicles ;  and  retention  cysts 
(dLstention  of  occluded  glands  or  fol- 
licles). Papilloma  of  the  prostate  may 
develop  in  connection  with  papillom 
the  bladder. 

Such  are  the  more  common  and  im- 
portant diseases  of  the  bladder  and  pros- 
tate. I  have  pointed  out  their  intimate 
association  with  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  genito-urinarj' 
apjiaratu.'?,  whose  diseapos  also  arc  closely  associated  often  with  those 
of  the  prostate  and  bladder. 


Fij;.  2*)7.^Dia(;ram  BliOM-ing 
plan  of  vesico-urctliral  anasto- 
mosis (Young  in  Keen's  Bur- 
geiy>- 


CHAPTER  XV 
PENIS,  URETHRA,  AND  TESTES 

The  Penis  and  Urethra 

Diseases  of  the  penis  and  urethra  concern  all  physicians  as  well 
as  surgeons,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  70  per  cent,  of 
mankind,  first  and  last,  fall  victims  to  venereal  disease,  and  venereal 
disease  represents  the  vast  majority  of  diseases  of  these  organs.  It  is 
needless  here  to  discuss  the  social  and  ethical  questions  involved, 
and,  indeed,  this  subject  has  become  a  commonplace  of  medical  litera- 
ture. It  is  well,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that  venereal  disease 
is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  not  only  to  the  immediate  victim,  but 
to  his  family  and  offspring.  The  penis  in  the  male  has  no  proper 
analogue  in  the  anatomy  of  the  female,  for  the  penis  is  an  organ  of 
double  function:  it  serves  as  a  passage  for  urine,  as  well  as  for  the 
act  of  procreation. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  anatomy  of  the  urethra.  The  urethra 
in  the  male  is  about  7  to  8  inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  four  portions: 
the  fossa  navicularis,  which  lies  within  the  glans  penis;  the  penile  or 
spongy  portion,  occupying  about  4  inches,  and  dilated  at  its  internal 
end  into  a  bulbous  portion;  the  membranous  urethra,  about  i  inch  long; 
and  the  prostatic  urethra,  about  IJ  inches  long.  The  shape  and  caliber 
of  the  urethra  vary  and  alter  with  each  of  these  portions.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  penis  the  urethra  begins  with  the  meatus — a  vertical 
slit;  then  it  widens  immediately  into  the  fossa  navicularis,  then  narrows 
into  the  spongy  or  penile  urethra,  which  ends  in  the  sacculated  bulb; 
immediately  behind  the  bulb  there  lies  within  the  triangular  ligament 
the  membranous  urethra,  which  is  narrow  and  inelastic,  while  behind 
the  membranous  urethra  is  the  wider  and  distensible  prostatic  urethra. 
One  sees  that  this  canal  is  not  a  straight,  uniform  drainage-tube,  but 
that  with  its  broadening  and  narrowing  it  offers  abundant  chance  for  the 
lodgment  of  infecting  material  and  collections  of  inflammatory'  exudate. 
Moreover,  there  are  accessories  to  the  urethra — accessories  which  give 
additional  opportunity  for  the  lodgment  of  infecting  organisms.  In 
the  central  portion  there  are  the  glands  of  Littr6,  and  in  the  fossa 
navicularis  one  large  gland  or  follicle  on  the  upper  surface,  about  an 
inch  from  the  meatus.  This  is  called  the  lacuna  magna,  and  when  it 
becomes  infected  with  gonorrhea,  it  may  remain  locally  inflamed  long 
after  other  portions  of  the  urethra  are  free  from  disease.  Opening  into 
the  bulbous  portion  are  the  two  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands,  while  in  the 
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prostatic  urethra,  in  the  middle  line,  lies  the  verumontanum,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  the  prostatic  sinuses,  and  in  these  the  orifices  of  the 
prostatic  glands.  Near  the  crest  of  the  verumontanum  is  the  utriculus, 
which  carries  the  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  Arranged  about 
the  membranous  urethra,  and  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, are  the  fibers  of  the  compressor  urethrsB,  or  cut-off  muscle,  the 
great  dividing  line  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  urethra.  I  urge 
the  student  to  remember  this  anatomic  landmark,  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, for  upon  its  relation  to  the  urethra  depend  numerous  pathologic 
conditions  and  the  application  of  sundry'  therapeutic  measures. 

Of  what  sort,  then,  is  this  venereal  disease  which  aflflicts  mankind? 
We  use  the  terms  sypkilis  and  gonorrhea  to  describe  it.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  bc§t  teaching  informed  students  that  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  were  identical,  and  we  hear  the  pretty  fable  of  John 
Hunter's  inoculating  himself  with  the  virus  of  gonorrhea  and  producing 
syphilis.  By  this  experiment  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
scientific  world  that  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  are  one.  We  must  now  sup- 
pose that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  original  diagnosis  of  the  case  from 
which  he  took  the  virus.  Doubtless  he  secured  the  exudate  from  a 
syphilitic  chancre,  thinking  it  to  be  gonorrheal  pus.  The  great  surgeon 
and  teacher  who  differentiated  gonorrhea  from  syphilis  was  Philippe 
Ricord,  who  published,  in  1836,  more  than  sixty  years  after  John  Hun- 
ter's hazardous  experiment.  In  some  fashion  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  present-day  pathology  Ricord  explained  the  distinction  between  the 
two  diseases.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  he  failed  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  gonorrhea  is  due  to  a  specific  virus.  He  asserted  that  it  is  a 
catarrhal  condition  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

GONORRHEA 

Gonorrhea  begins  as  an  acute  localized  inflammation,  which  may 
become  chronic  and  may  l^ccome  systemic.  The  majority  of  cases 
cease  with  the  acute  stage,  and  arc  limited  to  an  anterior  urethritis; 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  progress  to  a  chronic  involvement  of  the 
posterior  urethra,  the  bladder,  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  prostate,  the 
vasa  dcferentia,  and  the  testes;  a  comparatively  small  proportion  involve 
serous  surfaces,  especially  the  joints,  the  heart,  and  the  peritoneum. 
These  statements  apply  to  gonorrhea  in  the  male.  In  the  case  of  the 
female,  as  I  stated  in  Chapter  X,  gonorrhea  is  limited  at  first  to  the  ure- 
thra and  vulva,  and  then,  sparing  the  vagina  generally,  it  penetrates 
to  the  uterine  mucosa,  the  tubes,  and  ovaries.  In  this  chapter  we  are 
dealing  with  gonorrhea  in  the  male. 

Although  the  infection  takes  place  from  direct  sexual  contact  in 
most  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rare  unfortunate  individuals  are 
infected  from  contact  with  gonorrheal  pus  on  towels  and  in  unclean 
water-closets.  A  most  lamentable  instance  of  innocent  gonorrheal  in- 
fection is  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis,  which  is  brought  to  the  eye  on 
soiled  fingers  and  towels,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  new^-bom,  from  the 
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infected  parts  of  the  mother,  and  sets  up  an  alarming  and  destruc- 
tive process  within  the  orbit.  In  ordinary  acute  gonorrheal  urethritis, 
however,  the  specific  poison  is  deposited  upon  or  within  the  meatus, 
where  the  organisms  incubate  for  from  two  to  five  days;  then  an  inflam- 
matory reaction  occurs  and  causes  symptoms,  w^hich  inform  the  patient 
of  his  misfortune.  At  first  there  is  a  sUght  itching  and  burning,  with 
moderate  scalding  on  micturition;  then  comes  a  purulent  discharge, 
beginning  as  a  mere  drop,  but  rapidly  increasing.  At  this  time  the 
infection  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  fossa  navicularis.  If  you 
examine  the  discharge  of  pus,  you  will  find  early  that  it  contains  leuko- 
cytes with  a  few  diplococci  (gonorrheal  cocci)  outside  the  cells.  Soon, 
however,  the  diplococci  penetrate  within  the  cells,  and  there  charac- 
teristically they  are  to  be  found  on  proper  staining.  In  every  case  of 
urethritis  the  surgeon  should  make  three  or  four  cover-slip  preparations 
and  examine  for  the  diplococci.  These  are  the  gonococci  of  Neisser, 
who  first,  in  1879,  demonstrated  this  organism  as  essential  to  true 
gonorrhea.  After  obtaining  a  lodgment  the  organisms  penetrate  rapidly 
through  the  epithelial  layers  of  the  urethra  and  enter  the  submucous 
tissue; -then,  with  the  onset  of  the  inflammatory  reaction,  a  fresh  and 
more  abundant  discharge  of  pus  takes  place,  and  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease  progresses  rapidly.  The  more  abundant  the  suppuration,  the 
more  efifectually  are  the  gonococci  removed  from  the  tissues,  so  that 
the  inflammation  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  action  of 
nature.  In  view  of  this  fact,  therefore,  physicians  have  come  to  realize 
that  measures  for  checking  violently  the  early  discharge  are  not  properly 
employed.  The  infection,  with  its  accom])anying  inflammation,  spreads 
along  the  anterior  urethra  as  far  as  the  compressor  urethrae  muscle, 
and  involves  all  this  anterior  portion  of  the  membrane  in  the  course  of 
the  first  week  from  the  appearance  of  symptoms.  The  rare  cases  of 
gonorrhea  which  progress  without  suppuration  are  to  be  dreaded,  for 
in  such  case  the  disease  destroys  tissue  at  an  astonishing  rate.  The 
cut-off  muscle  is  the  first  anatomic  barrier  which  a  progressive  gonorrhea 
encounters,  and  in  many  cases  this  barrier  is  the  limit  of  the  process. 
Frequently,  however,  gonorrhea  proceeds  and  involves  deeper  structures. 
In  the  progress  of  the  infection  the  discharge  increases  at  first,  and  then 
subsides  slowly,  as  more  and  more  of  the  organisms  are  eliminated.  The 
discharge  becomes  less  purulent  and  more  mucous,  until  it  appears  as 
a  mere  mucous  secretion.  In  this  form  it  persists  and  represents  the 
chronic  gonorrhea  or  gleet,  the  dread  of  patients  and  surgeons.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  at  what  period  in  time  an  acute  gonorrhea  passes  over 
into  the  chronic  stage,  but,  in  general  terms,  you  may  tell  your  patient 
that  a  urethritis  is  chronic  which  persists  more  than  six  weeks. 

There  are  non-specific  forms  of  urethritis — forais  which  are  some- 
times called  bastard  gonorrhea,  and  these  foims  are  not  uncommon. 
Mostly  they  are  relatively  simple  and  easily  cured;  sometimes  they  are 
obstinate  and  chronic.  The  commonest  exciting  causes  of  non-specific 
urethritis  are  so-called  uric-acid  excess,  systemic  fever,  traumatism, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  invasions  of  pus-producing  bacteria  other 
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than  gonococci.  Many  of  these  infections  subside  quickly  with  simple 
cleansing  irrigations,  but  others,  notably  tuberculous  and  syphilitic 
infections,  seem  hopelessly  obstinate. 

The  treatment  of  acute  gonorrhea^  falls  largely  to  young  practi- 
tioners, for  the  acute  gonorrhea  of  men  is  a  disease  of  youth,  and  young 
men,  in  their  mortification  and  distress,  naturally  hesitate  to  consult 
their  elders.  WTien  a  patient  with  suspected  gonorrhea  consults  the 
surgeon,  the  first  and  important  purpose  of  the  latter  is  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis,  and  the  one  final  test  is  to  demonstrate  the  gonococcus  of 
Neisser.  With  the  diagnosis  made,  it  is  the  surgeon's  imperative  duty 
to  explain  carefully  the  situation  to  the  victim.  He  must  point  out  to 
him  the  danger  to  himself  and  the  danger  to  others.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  one  meets  frequently  with  ignorant  patients  who  have  been 
taught  the  old  tradition  that  the  best  cure  for  gonorrhea  is  further 
repeated  sexual  intercourse.  I  have  already  indicated  the  danger  to 
others.  The  immediate  danger  is  transmission  of  the  virus,  and  this 
should  be  guarded  against  by  abstinence  from  venery ;  while  the  patient 
should  be  warned  to  use  his  own  individual  towels  and  underclothes,  and 
to  scrub  his  hands  after  every  handling  of  the  parts.  To  avoid  needless 
danger  to  himself  he  should  take  pains  not  to  rub  his  eyes  with  his 
fingers,  not  to  bottle  up  the  urethral  discharge  by  packing  a  cotton  plug 
about  the  meatus,  and  he  should  be  instructed  to  wear  a  suspensory 
bandage  from  the  start.  The  internal  treatment  is  not  to  be  neglected; 
the  patient  should  eat  a  light  diet,  with  meat  once  a  day,  with  no  fats, 
fruit,  alcoholic  drinks,  or  highly  spiced  dishes;  and  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  drink  freely  skimmed  milk  and  some  aerated  water.  I  think 
the  value  of  copaiba  and  sandalwood  oil  has  been  underestimated.  One 
of  them  should  be  given,  in  five-minim  capsules,  and  the  daily  dose 
should  be  increased  up  to  the  point  where  it  causes  gastric  distress — 
3,  9,  12  capsules  daily. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  should  avoid  all 
violent  exercise;  he  should  walk  as  little  as  possible;  he  should  not  ride 
or  drive  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and,  above  all  things,  he  should  not  take  a 
railway  journey.  Rest  in  bed  is  his  best  course,  if  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  it.  I  have  said  that  the  surgeon  should  prescribe  no  strong  anti- 
septic injections  or  irrigations  to  control  the  discharge  for  the  first  few 
days.  This  statement  holds  true  of  all  antiseptics  known  to  me  with 
the  single  exception  of  arg}'rol.  This  drug,  in  the  solution  of  10  or  20 
per  cent.,  may  be  employed  for  injections  by  the  surgeon  in  his  oflice, 
and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  may  be  given  to  the  patient  to  use  at  home. 
ArgjTol  acts  best  when  injected  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  held  in  the 
urethra  for  at  least  ten  minutes  at  each  injection.  The  theory  is  that  it 
penetrates  the  tissues  without  damaging  their  structure,  and  reaches 
the  organisms   in   suflicient  vohmie  and  strength  to  destroy  them. 

^  The  careful  researches  l)eing  carried  on  in  the  MacArthur  clinic  in  Chicago 
assure  us  that  in  the  gonococcus  vaccines  we  have  a  remedy  which  shortens  and 
ameliorates  the  course  of  gonorrhea,  especially  when  the  ordinary  cleansing  and 
liy^ienic  m(»asures  also  are  employed.  This  combination  of  treatment  is  effective 
in  the  case  of  women  al.'o. 
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Argyrol  thus  used  certainly  will  cut  short  many  cases  of  gonorrhea, 
sometimes  limiting  the  duration  of  the  attack  to  a  week  or  ten  days. 

If  the  urine  remains  thready  after  a  week  of  arg>Tol  treatment  has 
elapsed,  especially  if  there  continues  a  mucous  discharge,  the  surgeon 
may  prescribe  a  mild  solution  of  astringents  as  an  injection,  to  be  used 
twice  daily,  and  held  in  not  more  than  one  minute.*  When  employing 
injections  of  any  kind,  the  patient  should  use  a  half-ounce  blunt-nozzle 
syringe,  which  will  not  penetrate  the  urethra.  The  popular  long-nozzle 
syringe,  which  can  be  passed  up  an  inch  or  more  into  the  urethra,  is  an 
abomination. 

During  the  apparent  subsidence  of  the  acute  attack  the  posterior 
urethra  may  become  involved  in  the  disease.  To  ascertain  this,  use  the 
two-glass  test — having  the  patient  pass  part  of  his  urine  into  one  glass, 
and  the  remainder  into  a  second  glass.  Cloudy  urine  in  both  glasses 
shows  that  the  disease  has  attacked  the  posterior  urethra;  cloudy  urine 
in  the  first  glass  only  shows  that  the  gonorrhea  is  still  anterior.  In  case 
one  is  dealing  with  a  posterior  urethritis  at  this  time,  an  admirable 
treatment  is  to  make  deep  instillations  with  20  per  cent.  argjTol  into 
the  posterior  urethra.  This  may  be  done  with  an  Ultzmann  syringe,  a 
few  drops  only  being  injected.     The  anterior  urethritis  must  be  treated 
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Fig.  268. — Ultzmann 's  syringe  for  instillation  (Greene  and  Brooks). 

at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  advised.  Strong  irritating  injections  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  silver  nitrate  should  never  be  used  in  an  acute 
gonorrhea,  nor  should  instruments,  such  as.  sounds  or  the  endoscope,  be 
passed  at  this  time  to  dilate  the  urethra  or  inspect  its  surface. 

Chordee  is  a  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  and  is  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum  surrounding  the  urethra  to  distend  properly 
in  the  act  of  erection.  Chordee  occurs  commonly  at  night  or  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  bladder  is  full.  It  may  be  relieved  by  active 
walking  about,  by  the  application  of  ice,  and,  if  obstinate,  by  a  small 
dose  of  opium.  To  relieve  the  pain  of  urination  immerse  the  penis  in 
hot  water  during  the  act. 

Epididjrmitis,  single  or  double,  may  occur  in  the  course  of  an  acute 
gonorrhea.  It  is  due  either  to  the  direct  infection  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
and  epididymis,  from  the  inflamed  posterior  urethra,  or  to  transmission 
through  the  lymphatics.     As  a  rule,  epididymitis  yields  readily  to  treat- 

*  An  excellent  astringent  injection,  which  I  liave  long  used  with  satisfaction, 
is  this: 

I^.   Sulphate  of  zinc 16  grains 

Acetate  of  lead 16       " 

Tinct.  catechu J  dram 

Wine  of  opium \     '' 

Water ad  6  ounces. 
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ment.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  the  testicks  should  be  sup- 
pf^rted  on  a  towel  or  a  pillow  between  the  legs,  and  an  ice-bag  should  be 
apiflicl  to  the  parts.  A  Utiuid  diet  should  be  enjoined,  pota^um 
citrate  being  given  freely,  nith  abundance  of  water  to  drink,  and  opium 
supprjsitoriei!,  if  necessar;-,  for  pain.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
complication  is  that  during  the  height  of  the  attack  of  epidid>-mitb 
the  urethral  discharge  is  wont  to  dir^appear,  reappearing  again  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  ejjididymitis.  The  ^nollen  epididjinis  may  distend 
the  .'*crotum  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  or  even  to  the  siie  of  two  fists,  and 
ofl<;n  the  patient  is  afflicted  by  the  discouraging  Ihou^t  that  the 
affected  testicle  will  remain  fuuctiunlciis.     Indeed,  double  epididjinitis 


l''i|i.  2(5!). — Adtieslve  p!ost«r  applied  to  testis. 

is  a  common  ciiu.sc  of  sterility.'  If  the  applications  and  remedies  already 
MiiEgeHted  do  not  relieve  the  cpididj'iiiitis,  the  actual  cautery  may  be 
fiitind  offcctivc,  the  skin  over  the  inflamed  organ  being  lightly  touched 
with  the  white-hot  point.  This  treatment  is  followed  by  the  application 
of  iodoform  (lintiriont.  Sometimes  u  crcolin  poultice,  1 :  200,  will  relieve 
quickly  pain  and  swelling.  Strapping  the  testicle  tvith  bands  of 
adliesivo  plaster  occasionally  serves  a  good  piirpose,  but  the  strapping 
should  be  a]>plit'(l  by  an  e.\pert.     In  rare  and  obstinate  cases  the  epi- 

■  In  lliis  [■(innt'Ction  see  Kdwarti  Martin,  Sui^iral  Treatment  of  Sterility,  Amer. 
Mcti.,  VM.i,  vol.  vii,  p.  7i(l:  and  \V,  (,'.  (Juinl.y,  Sterility  in  tlie  Male:  It«  C)perati\-o 
Trent  mi.<nt  wlien  ])uc  to  Biktcrul  EpididymitiB,  Boston  Med.  and  Suig.  Jour., 
November  H,  IDlJIi. 
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didymis  and  testicle  become  extremely  diseased,  the  contents  of  the 
scrotum  breaking  down  into  a  auppurating  mass.  In  such  case  our 
resort  is  orchidectomy.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  recurrent  epididy- 
mitis, section  of  the  vas  deferens  is  necessary. 

Acute  prostatitis  may  be  treated,  when  fresh,  by  instillations  of  20 
per  cent,  argyrol.  I  have  already,  in  Chapter  XIV,  considered  the 
further  progress  of  prostatitis. 

Gonorrheal  bubo,  or  infection  of  the  inguinal  lymph-nodes,  is  a  not 
uncommon  complication  of  gonorrhea.  If  the  case  be  taken  promptly 
and  proper  remedies  be  applied,  this  adenitis  will  subside  without  special 
trouble.  The  proper  remedies  consist  In  active  treatment  of  the  urethra 
and  in  painting  the  bubo  with  tincture  of  iodin,  putting  on  three  or  four 
coats  every  fourth  night.  If  the  bubo  suppurates,  it  must  be  opened 
and  packed.    Of  course,  the  hair  in  the  groin  should  be  shaved  first. 


Pig.  270.— Parophii 


Balanitis  and  posthitis  are  inflammations  of  the  gjans  and  prepuce, 
and  are  due  to  an  extension  of  the  gonorrheal  process  from  the  meatus. 
By  proper  cleanliness  such  complications  should  be  forestalled.  The 
surgeon  may  treat  them  by  directing  the  patient  to  draw  back  the 
prepuce  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  soak  the  penis  in  a  warm  solution 
of  creolin  and  water,  and  to  dust  the  glans  with  a  drj-ing  powder  of 
equal  parts  of  borax  and  zinc  oxid,  to  which,  if  you  choose,  a  quarter 
part  of  powdered  opium  may  be  added.  If  there  be  actual  ulceration, 
powdered  iodoform  makes  an  excellent  application  in  spite  of  its  disagree- 
able odor. 

Phimosis  and  paraphimosis  are  akin.  Phimosis  is  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  prepuce,  an  inilammation  so  severe  that  the  prepuce 
becomes  distended  and  its  orifice  narrowed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
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back  over  the  glans.  As  a  result,  secretions  accumulate  beneath  it  and 
a  foul  condition  of  the  organ  results.  If  the  swelling  takes  place  when 
the  prepuce  is  retracted  above  the  glana,  the  constriction  occurs  behind 
the  corona,  with  the  result  that  the  foreskin  cannot  be  drawn  down 
over  the  glans.  This  is  the  condition  of  paraphimosis,  a  far  more  serious 
affair  than  phimosis.  The  surgeon  may  treat  phimosis  by  lead  and 
opium  lotions,  or  lead  and  carbolic  lotions,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
parts  thoroughly  clean  by  injecting  warm  water  beneath  the  prepuce. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  also  to  soak  the  organ  in  a  tumbler  of  weak 
creolin  and  water  two  or  three  times  a  day.  You  will  be  tempted  to 
perform  circumcision,  but  such  a  procedure  is  unwarranted  at  this 
stage,  because  the  inflamed  prepuce  is  sure  to  slough  when  cut.  A 
later  circumcision  should  be  advised.     The  reduction  of  a  paraphimosis 


is  rarely  an  easy  matter.  Sometimes  the  constricting  band  may  be 
relieve*!  by  long  immersion  in  cold  water,  after  which  digital  reduction 
should  be  attempted.  Before  doing  this  it  is  well  to  give  the  patient  a 
hypodermic  of  morphin.  I  show  here,  by  illustrations  taken  from 
Fowler's  excellent  book,  two  methods  of  reducing  a  paraphimosis. 
If  rctluction  cannot  be  accomplished  by  such  means  after  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  the  constricting  band  must  then  be  cut.  If  it  is  left, 
gangrene  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  will  follow.  The  band  may  readily 
be  ciivided  by  passing  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  beneath  the  prepuce 
and  constriction  and  cutting  upward  until  the  foreskin  slides  back  into 
place,  .\fter  this  httlc  operation,  cleanse  the  parts  with  creolin  or 
bichlorid. 

Gonorrhea)    cystitis   yields    usually    and    readily   to   treatment. 
Obviously,  it  is  a  sequel  to  posterior  urethritis,  and  when  associated  with 
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acute  gonorrhea,  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  three-glass  test.  If 
the  urine  in  the  third  glass  contains  pus  and  shreds,  that  is  fairly  good 
evidence  of  a  gonorrheal  cystitis.  But  far  better  evidence  are  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient,  who  complains  of  straining,  frequency,  hema- 
turia, and  painful  micturition.  Usually  a  course  of  urotropin,  H 
grains  in  a  glass  of  water  every  four  hours  for  two  or  three  days,  will 
relieve  completely  the  cystitis.  This  treatment  may  be  supplemented 
by  cold  applications  to  the  perineum  and  hypogastrium  or  by  poultices; 
at  the  same  time  diluent  drinks,  especially  skimmed  milk,  and  abundance 
of  water  should  be  given,  and  pain  should  be  controlled  by  opium  sup- 
positories. 

Such  are  the  commoner  complications  of  acute  gonorrhea.  Let  us 
now  consider  briefly  the  course,  patholog>',  and  treatment  of  chronic 
gonorrhea. 

Chronic  Gonorrhea,  or  Gleet. — When  the  patient  comes  to  you 
with  a  history  of  a  venereal  disorder  running  over  from  one  to  ten  years, 
he  will  lament  in  somewhat  the  following  strain:  he  acquired  his  initial 
infection  when  a  young  lad ;  after  a  few  weeks  he  thought  himself  cured 
and  abandoned  treatment;  then  he  had,  at  intervals  of  a  few  months 
or  years,  fresh  outbreaks  of  discharge  from  the  urethra,  for  which  he 
could  not  well  account.  These  outbreaks  were  far  less  violent  and  dis- 
tressing than  the  primary  attack,  but  always  subsided  slowly.  Then 
in  the  course  of  time  he  found  himself  continually  annoyed  by  a  slight 
discharge,  appearing  often  in  the  morning  only,  as  a  drop  (goutte  viili- 
(aire),  sometimes  being  no  more  than  a  gumming  together  of  the  lips 
of  the  meatus.  There  have  been  a  continual  sense  of  discomfort  about 
the  organs,  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  perineum,  frequency  of  micturition, 
pKJrhaps  a  narrowing  of  the  urinary  stream,  and  a  sense  of  chronically 
impaired  health.  Such  a  patient  as  this  comes  to  hate  himself  often, 
and  to  curse  existence.  He  may  develop  sundry  neurotic  symptoms 
and  is  continually  on  the  lookout  for  improbable  evils  of  which  he  may 
have  read. 

The  location  of  the  chronic  disease,  whose  symptoms  I  have  pictured, 
is  a  matter  of  first  inquiry-  to  the  surgeon.  If  you  recall  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  and  the  course  of  an  acute  gonorrhea,  you  will  perceive 
how  readily  organisms  may  find  lodgment  in  obscure  lurking-places, 
where  they  appear  to  remain,  in  an  almost  dormant  condition  often, 
for  years,  aroused  occasionally  to  make  trouble,  and  always  a  burden. 
From  the  lacuna  magna,  through  the  glands  of  the  penile  urethra, 
Cowper^s  glands,  the  prostatic  sinuses,  and  the  various  ducts  and  crypts 
of  the  deeper  parts  to  the  seminal  vesicles  and  epididymis,  foci  of  dis- 
ease may  be  found.  Moreover,  there  are  often  ulcerations,  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  which  in  themselves  produce  a  discharge  and  an  increasing 
discomfort. 

The  surgeon  must  examine  his  patient  with  all  these  considerations 
in  mind.  He  should  strip  the  man  and  investigate  carefully  the  whole 
region, — penis,  meatus,  urethra, — tracing  with  his  fingers  the  thickened 
corpus  spongiosum,   inguinal   nodes,   prostate,   seminal   vesicles,   and 
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testes.  He  should  inspect  the  urethra  with  the  endoscope  to  discover 
patches  and  inflamed  crypts;  he  should  pass  proper  bougies  or  exploring 
instruments  to  discover  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  and  the  possible 
presence  of  stricture,  and  he  should  determine  the  presence  of  gonococci 
in  any  discharge.  At  the  same  time,  in  making  his  cover-slip  examina- 
tion, he  should  note  the  relative  proportion  of  leukocj'tes,  mucus,  fibrim, 
and  epithelial  cells.  At  this  stage  the  two-glass  test  is  of  little  value, 
for  if  there  be  but  a  slight  exudate  in  the  posterior  urethra,  it  is  carried 
out  completely  by  the  urine  into  the  first  glass.  One  may  leam  better 
the  condition  of  the  posterior  urethra  by  washing  out  first  through  a  soft 
catheter  the  anterior  urethra  with  a  4  per  cent,  boric-acid  solution. 
Then  urine  passed  into  a  glass  will  carry  with  it  detritus  from  the  pos- 
terior urethra  only.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  appearance  of  urine  thus  passed.  When  the  discharge  is  pro- 
fuse, we  find  in  the  urine  a  turbidity  which  docs  not  clear  up  as  does  a 
phosphaturia  on  adding  acetic  acid.  When  the  discharge  is  scanty, 
we  find  floating  particles — the  so-called  Tripperfdden.  These  are  little 
casts  of  the  tubules,  and  are  composed  of  epithelium  with  other  mate- 
rial more  or  less  adherent.  If  there  be  adherent  pus,  the  shreds  sink 
quickly  in  the  glass.  If  there  be  but  epithelium,  mucus,  and  fibrin, 
they  float  or  sink  slowly;  but,  after  all,  this  sign  is  of  no  great  value. 

The  treatment  of  gleet  is  simple  enough  in  theory.  It  involves  the 
finding  and  dislodging  of  gonococci,  and  in  the  resolving  of  areas  of 
exudate  and  thickening.  But  in  fact  these  measures  are  not  easily 
carried  out;  you  may  proceed,  however,  in  somewhat  the  following 
fashion,  with  the  conviction  that  treatment  steadily  pursued  for  a  long 
time  usually  ^\^ll  cure  the  patient — protargol  and  urethral  dilators  form 
the  armamentarium.  Lesions  of  both  anterior  and  deep  urethra  are 
treated  essentially  on  the  same  plan.  To  quote  a  well-known  writer,^ 
^The  canal  must  be  irrigated  when  it  is  desired  to  flush  the  urethra 
with  any  medicament.  Applications  of  stimulating  solutions  or  oint- 
ments are  made  by  means  of  an  ap]Dlicator  passed  through  an  endoscope. 
Frequently  it  may  be  found  inexpedient  to  irrigate  the  prostatic  urethra 
or  to  irrigate  it  by  inserting  the  endoscope;  in  such  cases  instillations 
may  l)e  made  by  means  of  the  Keyes-Ultzmann  or  Guyon  syringe, 
injecting  from  5  to  10  minims  of  a  0.25  to  2  per  cent,  protargol  solution, 
or  a  silver  nitrate  solution,  2\  grains  to  the  ounce.  Argyrol  is  valueless 
in  chronic  cases. 

'^Occasionally  local  treatment  in  chronic  cases  is  continued  over  too 
long  a  period.  When  the  discharge  persists  in  spite  of  treatment,  this 
should  be  discontinued,  and  efforts  directed  toward  improving  the 
patient's  general  health.  Chronic  gonorrhea  may  be  followed  by  a 
urethrorrhea,  which  will  disappear  if  treatment  is  omitted." 

Briefly,  the  sundry  complications  may  be  dealt  with  as  follows:  there 
may  l)o  a  false  meatus  or  short,  blind  pouch  in  the  glans.  This  pouch 
usually  opens  on  one  side  of  the  true  meatus  and  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  and  touched  with  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate.     A  tight  meatus 

^  Orvillc  Horwitz,  Keen's  System  of  Surgery. 
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must  be  enlarged,  for  often  a  tight  meatus  admitting  no  more  than  a 
No.  20  sound  is  the  terminus  of  a  urethra  of  No.  35  caliber.  Do  not 
carelessly  slash  the  meatus  or  snip  it  with  scissors.  Cocainize  the  glans, 
and  enlarge  the  meatus  cautiously  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury, 
cutting  from  within  outward.  Sundry  meatotomes  have  been  devised, 
but  they  have  no  special  advantages.  The  meatus  must  be  so  enlarged, 
not  only  that  it  may  admit  instruments  of  the  proper  size,  but  that  it 
may  no  longer  dam  back  and  prevent  proper  drainage  of  urethral 
secretions.  The  urethra  itself  varies  in  caliber  in  different  individuals, 
as  Otis  long  ago  pointed  out  when  he  formulated  certain  rules  regarding 
its  size.  It  is  not  necessary  accurately  to  follow  rules  when  estimating 
the  size  of  sounds  which  a  urethra  may  take,  but  in  general  terms  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  and  the  circumference 
of  the  flaccid  penis.  For  instance,  a  penis  with  a  circumference  of 
three  inches  should  admit  a  urethral  sound  of  No.  30  French;  a  3i-inch 
penis  should  admit  a  No.  35  French  sound;  a  circumference  of  4  inches 
should  call  for  a  No.  40  French  sound.  These  figures  are  approximate 
only,  but  will  serve  as  a  satisfactory'  working  basis  for  the  surgeon. 

If  the  urethra  shows  anywhere  in  its  course  patches  of  ulceration  or 
granulation  when  inspected  with  the  endoscope,  the  surgeon  may 
touch  such  patches  with  4,  8,  or  12  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  on  a  swab. 
As  a  rule,  however,  dilatation  and  the  injection  of  strong  protargol 
render  needless  such  touchings.  Chronic  infections  of  the  deeper 
urethral  glands  and  prostatic  sinuses  often  are  cured  by  the  measures 
described  on  the  preceding  page.  However,  if  this  does  not  suflice, 
especially  if  the  seminal  vesicles  and  ejaculatory  ducts  are  involved, 
the  surgeon  must  treat  the  patient  by  massage  of  these  organs.  Massage 
of  the  prostate  and  vesicles  is  an  extremely  satisfactory  procedure  in 
many  cases,  and  be  it  remembered  that  a  thorough  rectal  examina- 
tion of  these  parts  should  be  made  in  every  case  of  gleet.  In  order 
most  effectively  to  employ  the  massage,  have  your  patient  stand, 
leaning  well  over  a  table  or  the  back  of  a  low  chair,  with  his  knees 
straight,  and  his  feet  about  18  inches  apart.  The  surgeon  guards 
his  finger  with  a  cot  or  glove  and  introduces  it  slowly  and  carefully 
into  the  rectum,  detecting  enlargements,  irregularities,  and  changes 
in  consistency  of  the  prostate;  while  beyond  the  prostate  he  feels  for  the 
vesicles;  these  may  give  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  a  thick  cord  or, 
if  there  be  extensive  periprostatic  involvement,  there  may  be  the  feeling 
of  a  general  boggy  enlargement  merely  of  the  whole  region.  The  sur- 
geon then  methodically  strips  down  with  his  finger  the  affected  area,  be- 
ginning at  the  highest  point  he  can  reach.  At  first  the  patient  may  com- 
plain of  pain  and  an  intense  desire  to  urinate,  but  it  is  surprising  often 
to  find  how  these  symptoms  may  subside  as  the  treatment  progresses, 
and  what  a  sense  of  relief  the  patient  experiences  after  the  treatment. 
Urine  passed  after  prostatic  massage  will  contain  pus,  shreds,  and  semen 
generally.  Some  patients  are  free  from  symptoms  after  two  or  three 
such  treatments,  while  other  patients  need  many  more.  It  is  well  not  to 
massage  the  prostate  and  vesicles  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
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and  I  rarely  give  them  a  treatment  of  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a 
time.  Nearly  all  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhea  are  benefited  by  a  prostatic 
massage.  This  measure  is  the  most  important  addition  of  recent  years 
to  the  therapeutics  of  gleet.  Eugene  Fuller  advises  and  practises  enu- 
cleation of  the  vesicles  through  the  rectum  in  cases  of  vesiculitis,  but 
I  have  not  yet  encountered  a  case  in  which  this  seemed  necessary. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  general  principles  on  which  we  treat 
chronic  gonorrhea.  The  vital  question  remains:  When  is  the  patient 
cured?  Whitney  gives  a  rule  which  is  satisfactory  :*  '*  When  there  is  no 
longer  a  discharge,  when  the  shreds  contain  neither  pus,  gonococci, 
nor  a  large  amount  of  epithelium;  and  when,  furthermore,  after  produc- 
ing a  discharge  by  silver  nitrate,  no  organisms  are  present;  also  when, 
after  alcoholic  or  sexual  excess,  no  discharge  appears/' 

THE  GENITAL  LESIONS  OF  SYPHILIS 

The  genital  lesions  of  sj^philis  rank  with  those  conditions  we  have 
just  considered.  I  shall  not  in  this  book  discuss  in  detail  the  great 
subject  of  syphilis,  referring  the  reader  to  special  treatises  and  to  the 
large  systems  of  surgery.  I  shall  mention  here  the  syphilitic  lesions  of 
the  external  genitals,  and  shall  say  a  word  regarding  the  initial  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

As  gonorrhea  is  due  to  the  diplococcus  of  Neisser,  so  it  now  seems  to 
be  proved  beyond  much  question  that  syphilis  is  due  to  the  treponema 
(Spirocheta  pallidum,  first  observed  by  Schaudinn  and  Hoffmann). 
Ordinarily,  the  writers  on  syphilis  describe  three  periods  of  the  disease — 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  More  exact  recent  studies  show  that 
these  divisions  are  more  or  less  artificial,  and  that  the  three  periods  often 
overlap  and  run  into  one  another. 

(1)  The  period  of  primary  incubation — the  time  elapsing  between 
inoculation  and  the  appearance  of  the  initial  lesion  (chancre) — averages 
three  weeks. 

(2)  The  period  of  secondary  incubation — the  time  elapsing  from 
the  appearance  of  the  chancre  to  the  development  of  cutaneous  and 
mucous  membrane  lesions — averages  six  weeks.  The  secondar}'  j>eriod 
lasts  about  two  years  unless  the  disease  be  cured  by  treatment. 

(3)  The  tertiary-  period  begins  usually  about  three  years  from  the 
time  of  the  initial  lesion,  and  lasts  indefinitely,  depending  largely  on  the 
efficiency  of  treatment.  In  this  period  gummata  develop,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  the  bones  and  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  chancre  is  the  first  lesion  of  syphilis. 
It  is  a  contact  sore  which  appears  in  man  usually  on  the  prepuce,  some- 
times on  the  glans.  At  first,  it  seems  a  trifling  abrasion.  Gradually 
and  painlessly  it  becomes  larger,  always  surrounded  by  a  characteristic 
induration.  It  must  be  always  distinguished  from  the  so-called  "  soft 
chancre '^  (chancroid).      The   true  chancre  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 

1  C.  M.  Whitney,  The  Etiology  and  Modem  Methods  of  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Urethritis,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  July  21,  1904. 
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"  hard  chancre."  The  hardness  or  induration  is  characteristic  of  the 
true  syphilitic  lesion.  The  hardness  surrounds  an  ulcerating  disk,  which 
varies  in  apparent  thickness,  sometimes  appearing  as  a  sheet  of  tissue- 
paper,  again  as  thick  as  blotting-paper.  It  rarely  becomes  larger  in 
circumference  than  the  little  finger-nail.  (The  examining  surgeon  lifts 
up  the  whole  lesion  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  extent  and  consistency.)  The  induration  of  chancre  remains  for 
from  one  to  six  months  after  the  ulcer  is  healed. 
Chancre  has  the  following  nine  characteristics: 

(1)  Incubation  (time  elapsed  from  contact  exposure  to  appearance 
of  sore)  for  from  twelve  to  fifty  days — average,  three  weeks. 

(2)  The  sore  is  indolent,  discomfort  slight,  discharge  slight. 

(3)  The  form  is  rounded. 

(4)  The  sore  is  indurated  and  induration  may  precede  ulceration. 

(5)  There  is  a  painless  enlargement  of  the  adjacent  lymph-nodes  in 
the  groin. 

(6)  The  chancre  persists  in  spite  of  local  treatment. 

(7)  Scrapings  from  the  sore  will  be  found  to  contain  spirochetse. 

(8)  The  sore  heals  as  a  result  of  constitutional  treatment  with 
mercury. 

(9)  The  sore  is  single  in  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

We  are  discussing  briefly  genital  chancres  only,  but  the  reader  must 
remember  that  a  chancre  may  develop  on  any  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  near  the  mucocutaneous  borders. 

Note  here,  in  contradistinction,  the  following  seven  characteristics 
of  chancroid: 

(1)  Rapid  development  after  exposure  (two  or  three  days). 

(2)  Two  or  more  lesions. 

(3)  Pustular  or  ulcerating  from  the  start. 

(4)  Destructive  and  inflammator}-  in  type. 

(5)  Produces  auto-inoculations — causing  similar  lesions  on  surfaces 
with  which  the  discharge  comes  in  contact. 

(6)  Soft,  no  surrounding  induration. 

(7)  Early,  painful,  inflammatory  lymph-nodes  ('^  buboes")- 
Chancroid  is  due  to  a  specific  streptobacillus,  described  by  Ducr^ 

as  short  and  thick,  with  rounded  ends,  somewhat  dumbbell  shaped. 

We  shall  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  treatment  of  three  lesions 
only — chancre f  bubo,  and,  incidentally,  chancroid. 

The  treatment  of  the  primary  lesion — chancre — has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  active  discussion.  Many  experienced  surgeons  have  maintained 
that  the  chancre  should  be  excised  so  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  while  a 
coincident  constitutional  treatment  should  be  begun  at  once.  Per 
contra,  others  used  to  believe  that  the  early  constitutional  treatment 
of  syphilis  is  frequently  founded  on  errors  in  diagnosis;  that  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  of  syphilis  cannot  be  made  until  skin-lesions  appear; 
and  that  to  institute  early  constitutional  treatment  frequently  may 
serve  to  abort  skin-lesions,  so  that  in  a  given  case  no  positive  diagnosis 
ever  can  be  made.     Nevertheless,  the  patient  is  doomed  to  go  through 
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life  with  the  stigma  of  syphiUs  upon  him,  when  indeed  he  may  never 
have  had  syphilis.  Recent  investigations  and  discoveries  have  changed 
all  this,  in  the  hands  of  experts,  and  when  laboratory  facilities  are  at 
hand.  We  determine  the  diagnosis  by  the  Wassermann  test;  and  we 
cure  the  disease  by  judicious  hypodermic  injections  of  salvarsan  ("606")- 

It  seems  proper  in  this  place,  however,  for  the  assistance  of  many 
practitioners,  to  describe  the  old-time  and  successful  method  of  treat- 
ment still  commonly  employed.  Salvarsan  and  neosaJvarsan  mayjbe 
obtained  from  any  of  the  large  manufacturing  chemists,  and  with 
proper  directions  for  their  use. 

As  to  the  conventional  mercurial  treatment,  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
of  syphilis  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  skin-lesions,  begin  con- 
stitutional treatment  with  mercury — either  internally,  in  pill  form, 
externally,  by  inunctions,  or  by  hypodermic  injection.  Undoubtedly 
inunctions  are  the  most  effective  if  they  are  persistently  employed,  but 
they  are  an  intolerable  annoyance,  and  few  persons  can  be  foimd  to  use 
them  faithfully. 

Treatment  by  Mouth. — My  custom  is  to  begin  with  a  pill  of  the  prot- 
iodid  of  mercury,  gr.  ^  by  mouth,  three  times.  After  this  dose  I  give 
one  more  pill  daily  until  the  patient  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  disturbance.  By  this  time  he  may  be  taking  10,  12,  or  15 
pills  daily.  If,  for  example,  his  maximum  dose  is  12,  we  conclude  that 
he  can  take  one-half  of  that  dose  continuously.  We,  therefore,  prescribe 
6  pills  daily  to  be  taken  for  many  months — usually  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  months.  Under  this  treatment  the  syphilitic  lesions  disap- 
pear in  a  very  few  days,  and  most  patients  regain  symptomatic  health 
promptly. 

Treatment  by  Inunctions. — An  excellent  mercur^'-bearing  ointment  is: 

I^.     Ung.  hydrarg:., 

Un^.  petrolati  carbolat aa  Sj. 

M.  Divide  in  8  parts,  placing  each  in  wax  paper  or  a  cachet. 
SiG. — Use  one  as  a  surface  application  immeaiately  after  a  hot  bath. 

The  patient  must  take  pains  not  to  cause  excessive  skin  irritation  by  the 
use  of  ointments.  He  should  rub  in  the  ointment  for  five  minutes,  in  a 
new  spot  ever>^  day,  choosing  surfaces  covered  by  delicate  skin — the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  the  arm,  the  chest  beneath  the  axilla. 

Treatment  by  Hypodervnc  Injections. — Hypodermic  injections  are 
effective,  but  their  employment  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  patient, 
who  must  visit  the  surgeon  frequently  to  receive  them.  Sometimes 
they  are  painful.  They  should  be  given  deep  into  the  lumbar  and  gluteal 
muscles.  The  ordinary  dose  is  mercury  bichlorid,  gr.  -j^  to  ^  daily. 
Edward  Martin's  excellent  rule  is  to  repeat  this  in  appropriate  doses 
until  the  syphilitic  symptoms  disappear,  after  which  time  it  is  continued 
in  scries  of  six  doses,  with  inten^als  of  six  days'  rest  for  the  first  year; 
and  in  series  of  three  doses,  with  intervals  of  nine  days'  rest  for  the  second 
year;  the  quantity  being  increased  or  diminished  in  accordance  with  the 
clinical  indications. 
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Here  is  a  useful  formula: 

R.     Hydrai^.  bichlor.  coiros gr.  4.8 

Sodii  chlorid gr.  3.5 

Aqua  destillat 5 j. 

SiG. — 10  to  30  minims,  hypodermically. 

The  treatment  of  chancroid  differs  materially  from  the  treatment 
of  chancre.  Chancroid  must  be  attacked  vigorously.  If  it  is  superficial 
and  of  moderate  extent,  cauterize  it  thoroughly  with  pure  carbolic  acid 
after  careful  preparation  of  the  parts  and  the  induction  of  anesthesia, 
either  local  or  general.  If  the  ulceration  is  deep  and  involves  the  skin 
and  prepuce  extensively,  one  may  advantageously  employ  the  Paquelin 
cautery.  Often,  however,  cauterization  is  impossible  on  account  of 
the  objections  of  the  patient  and  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  In  most 
cases  wet  dressings  will  be  found  comfortable,  and  nearly  always  in 
case  of  extensive  chancroid  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed. 
I  have  the  ulcer  cleaned  up  twice  daily  with  gentle  applications  of 
hydrogen  dioxid,  half  strength,  while  the  penis  is  kept  soaking  contin- 
uously in  a  weak  corrosive  sublimate  poultice,  made  up  of  strips  of 
gauze,  wrung  out  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1 :  5000. 

Vigorous  constitutional  tonic  treatment  with  iron  and  an  out-of- 
doors  life  are  important.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  benefit  from  the  use 
of  opsonic  vaccines. 

The  adenitis  of  the  groin  (bubo)  resulting  from  chancroid  is  often 
vicious.  A  mass  of  broken-down  lymph-nodes  may  develop  in  a  few 
days  from  the  onset  of  the  disease.  If  the  enlarged  nodes  are  discovered 
early,  before  suppuration  occurs,  shave  the  parts  and  apply  daily  an 
ointment  composed  of  mercur}^  iodid,  10  parts;  petrolati,  90  parts. 
Later,  in  case  the  mass  suppurates,  open  it  extensively,  paint  the 
interior  of  the  wound  with  tincture  of  iodin,  and  pack  it  with  iodoform 
gauze. 

Chancroids  with  their  associated  buboes  often  cause  pronounced 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient  seems  very  sick.  His  tem- 
perature may  run  high  and  his  appearance  may  be  typhoidal  even. 
Keep  him  in  bed,  and  treat  him  as  a  sick  man  until  his  temperature  is 
normal  and  his  wounds  are  granulating. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  PENIS 

Injuries  of  the  penis  sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  blows  and  falls 
astride.  These  injuries  may  cause  tearing  of  the  urethra,  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  injury,  may  or  may  not  call  for  operative  treatment.  In  the  case 
of  rupture  of  the  urethra  the  canal  must  be  cut  down  upon  through  the 
corpus  spongiosum  and  sutured;  and  it  is  wise,  generally,  to  fasten  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  to  remain  in  place  during 
the  first  week  of  convalescence.  Such  a  ruptured  urethra  may  give  rise 
to  extravasation  of  blood  and  urine,  extensive  infiltration  and  sloughing 
of  the  tissues,  enormous  swelling,  and  ecchymoses.    A  urethra  ruptured 
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anterior  to  the  triangular  ligament  and  cut-off  muscle;  produces  an 
extravasation  into  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  thighs.  A  urethra  ruptured 
in  the  posterior  portion  gives  rise  to  extravasation  into  the  perineum, 
buttocks,  groins,  and  abdominal  wall.  As  I  said  in  describing  extra- 
peritoneal rupture  of  the  bladder,  these  extravasations  must  be  searched 
out  with  the  knife;  all  collections  must  be  evacuated,  the  damaged 
urethra  repaired,  and  hemorrhage  checked.  Rupture  of  the  corpora 
merely  must  be  treated  by  rest,  ice-bags,  and  the  control  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

GENITAL  HERPES 

Genital  herpes  is  an  eruption  on  the  prepuce  and  behind  the  corona. 
It  appears  as  a  series  of  vesicles  and  is  multiple.  The  patients  are  often 
much  alarmed,  and  ask  to  have  the  condition  differentiated  from  chancre 
and  chancroid.  Herpetic  vesicles  are  multiple,  small,  soft,  and  without 
lymphatic  enlargement;  chancre  is  single,  with  an  indurated  base,  ulcer- 
ating, and  with  lymphatic  enlargements;  chancroid  is  multiple  gener- 
ally, ulcerating  and  with  a  soft  base,  and  generally  with  lymphatic 
enlargements  (bubo).  Treat  herpes  by  cleanliness  and  the  application 
of  borax  and  starch,  aristol,  or  some  other  simple  drying  powder. 

VENEREAL  WARTS 

Venereal  warts  or  verruca  are  small  warty  appearances  upon  the 
glans  or  prepuce — a  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse,  proliferation  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  increased  vascularity.  They  may  appear  also 
on  the  scrotum  and  thighs.  When  on  mucous  surfaces,  they  are  moist 
and  soft;  when  on  the  skin,  they  are  dry  and  hard.  They  may  be  single 
or  multiple,  and  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  They  may  ulcerate 
and  break  down,  giving  rise  to  a  discharge  and  a  foul  odor.  You  must 
differentiate  these  warts  from  the  flat  condylomata  of  S3rphilis.  The 
condylomata  are  of  late  appearance  and  of  slow  growth;  they  may  be 
of  wide  extent  and  are  less  likely  to  slough  and  become  foul  than  are 
warts.  Epitheliomata  also  must  be  distinguished,  but  epitheliomata, 
appearing  in  elderly  persons,  are  of  very  slow  growth,  and  their  nature 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  a  microscopic  section.  The 
cure  of  venereal  warts  generally  is  an  easy  matter.  They  may  be 
aborted  when  seen  early,  by  thorough  washing,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
with  a  1 :  1000  bichlorid  solution,  and  dusting  with  calomel.  The  best 
treatment  when  they  are  at  all  advanced  is  to  cocainize  the  parts,  thor- 
oughly to  curet  away  the  growths,  and  dress  the  wounds  with  aristol. 

Horns  sometimes  grow  from  the  genitals,  and  J.  B.  Blake  recently 
has  reported  the  case  of  an  extraordinar\'  horn,  half  the  size  of  the  little 
finger,  springing  from  the  dorsum  of  the  glans.* 

CIRCUMaSION 

The  circumcision  of  infants  is  a  useful  old  custom  which  we  are 
returning  to  in  these  days.     Parents  often  ask  the  purpose  of  this  treat- 

*  J.  B.  Blake,  Boston  Med.  and  Sui^.  Jour.,  1907. 
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ment.  In  the  case  of  a  child  with  a  long  prepuce  of  narrow  opening, 
which  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  the  glans  after  faithful  effort,  circum- 
cision anticipates  many  troubles  for  the  growing  boy.  It  renders 
possible  proper  cleanliness;  it  prevents  the  collection  of  smegma  beneath 
the  prepuce ;  and  smegma  is  an  irritant  which  leads  the  child  to  masturba- 


Fig.  273. — Cireumcision — step  1. 
tion,  to  nocturnal  incontinence,  and  may  set  up  irritating  inflammations 
with  phimosis.  Circumcision  properly  done  is  a  comforting  operation. 
Circumcision  improperly  done  produces  an  organ  almost  deformed. 
Cutting  off  too  much  skin  results  in  a  painful  stripping  of  the  glans; 
cutting  off  too  little  skin  leaves  absurd  flapping  dog's-eare.     Don't 


Fig.  274. — Circumcision — step  2, 


operate  with  cocain  anesthesia  in  the  case  of  an  infant.  Use  ether,  for 
the  patient  should  be  properly  anesthetized  and  the  surgeon  should 
be  enabled,  with  painstaking  care,  to  accomplish  this  little  operation. 
Draw  out  the  prepuce  well  beyond  the  glans  and  catch  its  edge  on 
either  side  of  the  middorsal  line  with  snap  forceps;  then,  while  hold- 
ing it  stretched,  slit  up  the  median  line,  as  far  as  the  corona,  avoid- 
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ing  any  radicles  of  the  large  dorsal  vein.  Then  trim  off  the  resulting 
circular  flap,  taking  pains  not  to  make  it  too  short.  Tie  all  bleeding 
points  with  fine  catgut,  and  sew  together  the  cut  mucocutaneous  flaps 
incircling  the  glana  with  a  fine,  plain,  continuous  catgut  stitch.  If 
you  work  with  care  and  deHberation,  the  wound  should  heal  promptly 
in  four  or  five  days.  Rough  work  will  give  rise  to  ecchymosis  and  pain- 
ful swellings.  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  apply  a  permanent 
dressing,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  for  dressings  must  be 
removed  when  the  patient  urinates,  and  at  the  best  a  baby's  dressing  is 
sure  to  become  soaked.  I  have  the  patient  wear  a  diaper,  with  a  wad  of 
sterilized  gauze  wrapped  about  the  penis.  With  every  act  of  urination 
the  gauze  is  removed,  the  penis  gently  sprayed  off  with  warm  steriHzed 
water,  and  fresh  gauze  and  diaper  applied. 

The  circumcision  of  an  adult  may  be  done  under  cocain  anesthesia. 
The  man  should  be  directed  to  lie  still  for  four  or  five  days  at  least,  as  the 
irritation  of  walking  about  almost  certainly  leads  to  delayed  wound 
healing.     The  figures  illustrate  an  excellent  method. 

CANCER  OF  THE  PENIS 
Cancer  of  the  penis'  is  a  rather  frequent  tumor  of  indolent  growth  for 
malignant  disease.     Usually  it  appears  first  as  a  wart  on  the  glans  or 


prepuce,  and  one  finds  it  in  men  in  middle  life,  commonly  between  the 
ages  of  fifty  and  sixtj-.     In  its  course  cancer  destroys  the  penis  if  left 
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untreated.  It  develops  into  an  ulcerating  area  or  a  considerable  cauli- 
flower growth;  it  may  involve  the  urethra,'  giving  rise  to  fistula,  and  it 
spreads  to  the  inguinal  and  lumbar  lymph-nodes  even.  As  I  said  in 
speaking  of  warts,  cancer  must  be  distinguished  from  verrucie,  herpes, 
and  chancre. 

The  only  treatment  is  operative,  and  that  is  useless  if  considerable 
metastases  have  developed.  The  operation  is  amputation  of  the 
penis.  Bigelow  used  to  teach  that  the  way  to  amputate  the  penis  was 
to  cut  it  off  at  a  single  stroke  and  sew  the  loose  outer  skin  to  the  stump 
of  the  urethral  mucosa.  A  much  better  operation  is  the  combined 
dorsal  flap  and  circular  method.  This  requires  a  little  careful  dissecting. 
A  flap  of  considerable  length  is  taken  from  the  dorsum,  and  the  penis  is 
amputated  at  the  root  of  the  flap,  the  corpus  spongiosum  being  left  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  corpora  cavernosa.     The  dorsal 


Fig.  276. — Amputation  of  the  penis. 


flap  is  then  drawn  over  the  stump  and  stitched  into  place  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  A  hole  is  excised  from  the  flap  opposite  the  urethral  stump. 
Through  this  hole  the  urethra  is  drawn  and  is  fastened  to  the  edges  of  the 
hole  in  the  flap. 

In  early  cases  amputation  saves  the  patient's  life,  but  in  far  too 
many  instances  recurrence  occurs  in  the  penis  or  in  the  lymph-nodea. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  URETHRA 
Foreign  bodies  occasionally  are  found  in  the  urethra,  and  serious 
injuries  from  them  may  result,  with  obstruction  of  the  stream,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  and  fistulte.     Children 
and  persons  with  depraved  instincts  frequently  are  known  to  insert 
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foreign  bodies  into  the  urethra,  and  all  sorts  of  curious  articles  have 
been  found  there.  The  bodies  may  be  expelled  by  the  stream  of  urine; 
or  one  may  be  obliged  to  search  for  them  with  the  endoscope,  and  to 
extract  them  with  fine  grasping-forceps;  or  one  may  have  to  cut  down 
upon  them  from  without  and  open  the  urethra  to  extract  them.  In  the 
last  case  sew  up  with  fine  catgut  the  urethra,  and  fasten  into  the  bladder 
an  in-lying  catheter  for  four  or  five  days. 

Calculus  of  the  urethra  may  form  about  a  foreign  body,  or  a 
urinary  calculus  from  higher  up  may  lodge  in  the  urethra.  Extract  it 
in  like  manner  as  you  would  a  foreign  body. 

PARA-URETHRAL  ABSCESS 

Para-urethral  abscess  may  form  as  the  result  of  ulceration  by  a 
foreign  body  in  the  urethra  or  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhea.  Its 
presence  is  readily  detected  by  the  touch.  Sometimes  it  may  be  opened 
with  a  fine-pointed  knife  or  urethrotome  from  within  the  urethra.  In 
any  case  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  careful  aseptic  treat- 
ment with  urotropin  and  irrigation  should  be  instituted. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  should  be  ranked  with  venereal  disease  as 
one  of  the  commonest  afflictions  known  to  man.  Writers  tell  of  con- 
genital and  acquired  strictures.  In  fact,  congenital  strictures  are 
extremely  rare,  except  for  that  congenitally  narrow  meatus  of  which 
I  have  spoken;  but  acquired  stricture  is  common  enough,  and  there 
are  two  ordinary  methods  of  acquiring  it — by  an  injury  or  by  a  gonor- 
rhea. In  general  terms  a  stricture,  in  whatever  way  acquired,  arises 
from  the  formation  of  exudate  or  scar  tissue  pressing  upon  or  actually 
involving  the  urethral  mucosa. 

Traumatic  stricture  occurs  usually  in  the  perineum,  though  it  may 
occur  elsewhere,  and  especially  from  the  ulceration  of  a  foreign  body. 
The  common  cause  of  traumatic  stricture,  however,  is  from  a  fall  astride 
of  some  such  object  as  a  fence,  with  a  resulting  rupture  or  bruising  of 
the  perineum,  often  involving  the  bulbomembranous  urethra.  Such 
a  stricture  as  this  may  cause  slight  and  temporary  disturbance  only,  or 
may  be  a  life-long  affliction.  As  the  wound  heals  and  the  scar  contracts, 
the  caliber  of  the  urethra  may  be  greatly  narrowed  or  obliterated  even. 
If  the  patient  is  seen  immediately  after  the  injury,  and  if  there  be  such 
evidence  of  laceration  of  the  urethra  as  complete  retention,  extravasa- 
tion, or  bloody  urine,  the  surgeon  should  etherize  the  patient;  place  him 
in  the  lithotomy  position  in  a  good  light ;  pass  a  staff  or  sound  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  urethra;  cut  down  upon  it  through  the  perineum;  con- 
trol the  hemorrhage;  seek  the  torn  parts  of  the  urethra;  sew  them  to- 
gether with  fine  catgut  (No.  00) ;  and  fasten  a  catheter  into  the  bladder. 
Such  prompt  treatment  will  nearly  always  remedy  permanently  the 
damage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  urgency  is  not  apparent  and  the  injury 
is  treated  by  palliative  measures,  and  the  wound  is  allowed  to  heal  in 
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the  natural  manner,  it  heals  with  a  resulting  stricture  often.  The  eon- 
Bequencea  of  stricture  I  shall  speak  of  at  more  length  when  describing 
that  form  which  is  due  to  gonorrhea;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  case  of 
traumatic  stricture  the  patient's  symptoms  are  wont  to  be  progressive, 
often  running  over  years  before  he  consults  the  surgeon.  He  will  then 
tell  of  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  stream,  of  difficulty  in  micturition, 
accompanied  often  by  burning  and  pain,  sometimes  of  frequency 
suggesting  an  associated  cystitis.  Sometimes  there  will  be  found  a 
small,  thick-walled  bladder,  at  other  times  a  thin-walled  distended 
bladder. 


Fig.  277. 


uretlirototny,  culling  on  Ihe  staff. 


The  treatment  of  Iramnatic  stricture  is  imperative  and  is  by  operation. 
The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  A  staff  is  passed  down 
to  the  stricture  and  is  cut  down  upon  through  the  perineum.  In  these 
cases,  cutting  operations  from  within  by  the  urethrotome  are  improper, 
though  a  gradual  dilatation  with  sounds  of  a  traumatic  stricture  is  suit- 
able, when  sounds  can  be  passed  without  violence.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  impossible  to  pass  any  instrument  through  the  stricture 
into  the  bladder,  because  the  course  of  the  stricture  often  is  extremely 
tortuous,  even  if  it  is  not  too  narrow  to  admit  the  smallest  instrument. 
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The  operation  of  perineal  section  is  our  usual  resort,  therefore,  and  this 
may  prove  to  be  an  operation  of  extreme  difficulty.  An  assistant  must 
hold  the  staff  in  the  urethra  so  that  the  staff  bulges  the  perineum.  The 
surgeon  then  cuts  down  upon  it,  opens  the  urethra,  and  secures  its  edges 
with  retention  stitches.  Usually  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bleeding,  which 
obscures  the  field  if  the  hemorrhage  be  not  controlled.  The  surgeon 
next  endeavors  to  discover  the  uninjured  proximal  end  of  the  urethra. 
This  may  necessitate  a  tedious  and  extensive  dissection.  If  the  scar 
tissue  be  insignificant  in  extent,  it  may  be  cut  away,  the  proximal 
urethral  stump  discovered,  and  an  end-to-end  urethral  junction  estab- 
lished. The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  proximal  end.  There  are  a  number 
of  maneuvers  in  tcchnic  which  help  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  One 
is  to  discover  and  identify  an  important  arterj^ — a  branch  of  the  artery 
of  the  bulb,  which  runs  fon^ard  along  the  course  of  the  urethra  and 
close  to  that  canal.  If  one  can  isolate  this  artery,  one  may  be  sure  that 
he  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  sought-for  urethra.  Again,  the  elusive 
urethra  may  be  discovered  by  forcing  urine  through  it  from  the  bladder, 
by  pressure  on  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  To  this  end  the  surgeon 
should  instruct  the  patient  not  to  empty  his  bladder  before  the  operation. 
Often  no  special  difficulty  is  encountered,  and  almost  at  once,  on  opening 
the  perineum,  the  surgeon  finds  the  urethra  and  passes  a  probe,  director, 
or  Teale's  gorget  through  it  into  the  bladder.  When  once  you  have 
isolated  the  proximal  portion  of  the  urethra,  do  not  lose  it.  The  fur- 
ther treatment  of  the  stricture  is  not  especially  difficult.  If  the  two 
portions  of  the  urethra  can  be  brought  together  and  sutured,  the  prob- 
lem is  solved  at  once.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  surgeon  should  pass  a 
large  catheter  or  drainage-tube  through  the  perineal  wound  into  the 
bladder,  and  fasten  it  there  for  temporarj^  drainage.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  six  days,  when  granulations  have  begun  to  appear,  the  drainage 
catheter  should  be  removed,  and  sounds  of  a  proper  size  should  be 
passed  every  other  day  through  the  penile  urethra  and  into  the  bladder. 
The  success  of  this  maneuver  in  reestablishing  the  normal  passage  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  the  urethral  mucosa  has  a  curious  capacity 
for  bridging  space,  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  restoration  of  the  urethra 
after  it  has  been  torn  out  in  the  operation  of  suprapubic  prostatectomy. 

As  a  rule,  the  convalescence  from  perineal  section  is  easy  and  sur- 
prisingly short.  The  perineal  fistula  closes  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
the  urethra  soon  takes  up  its  proper  function.  It  is  well  to  pass  a  sound 
occasionally,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  month,  for  several  months  after  the 
oi)eration,  in  order  to  provide  against  recontraction  of  the  canal.  In 
some  rare  cases  a  permanent  cure  is  not  established,  owing  to  the  wide 
damage  caused  by  the  original  traumatism.  In  such  cases  the  patient's 
comfort  through  the  rest  of  his  life  will  depend  upon  the  occasional 
passage  of  a  sound. 

Acquired  stricture,  the  result  of  gonorrhea,  may  be  inflammatory 
and  temporary-  in  exceptional  cases,  but  is  usually  due  to  permanent 
tissue  changes — organic  stricture.  There  is  also  the  spasmodic  stric- 
ture, the  result  of  a  contraction  of  the  circular  muscle-fibers  of  the 
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urethra  or  of  the  compressor  urethrse.  This  spasmodic  stricture  is  a 
reflex  affair  commonly.  It  may  be  a  neurosis;  it  maybe  due  to  terror, 
anxiety,  or  embarrassment,  or  it  may  be  due  to  posture,  such  as  lying 
on  the  back.  I  have  already  discussed  it  when  speaking  of  diseases  of 
the  female  genital  organs.  Analogous  conditions  exist  in  the  male. 
Usually  the  spasm  may  be  relaxed  by  hot  applications  over  the  bladder 
and  on  the  perineum,  by  immersion  in  a  warm  bath,  often  by  the  sound 
of  trickling  water;  if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  opium,  pref- 
erably in  suppository  form  (powdered  opium,  1  grain),  and  if  these 
measures  fail,  by  the  catheter. 

Inflammatory  stricture  is  a  rare  condition,  and  some  authorities 
have  doubted  its  existence,  attributing  the  state  to  a  previously  existing 
organic  stricture.  I  have  convinced  myself,  however,  from  experience 
with  a  variety  of  cases,  that  inflammatory  stricture,  a  swelling  of  the 
urethral  mucosa,  may  sometimes  exist  so  as  to  cause  narrowing  of  the 
stream  or  its  complete  obstruction  even  without  relation  to  organic 
stricture.  The  obstruction  of  inflammatory  stricture  may  be  easily 
overcome  by  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  or  if  that  does  not  succeed, 
by  a  small  soft-rubber  catheter. 

Organic  stricture  from  gonorrhea  is  the  condition  with  which  we  are 
concerned  here;  and  organic  stricture  of  gonorrheal  origin  is  the  stricture 
of  daily  experience.  A  long-standing  gonorrhea  sets  up  and  leaves  be- 
hind it  in  the  mucosa  areasof  ulceration,  or  chronic  injections  and  thick- 
enings of  the  mucous  lining.  At  the  affected  points,  infective  agents 
penetrate  the  mucosa  and  involve  the  para-urethral  structures.  Har- 
rison has  said  that  urine  actually  penetrates  through  the  mucosa,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  an  inflammatory  exudate. 
This  exudate  encroaches  from  without  upon  the  lumen  of  the  urethra  and 
causes  narrowing  of  that  canal.  In  process  of  time  cicatricial  tissue 
takes  the  place  of  the  exudate,  wdth  a  resulting  permanent  contraction 
of  the  urethra — by  cicatricial  tissue  which  may  or  may  not  involve 
the  urethral  canal  itself.  The  reader  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  stricture  may  vary  greatly.  There  may  be  the 
rare,  single,  encircling  stricture;  but  more  commonly  the  stricture  is 
rather  diffuse,  and  frequently  there  are  multiple  strictures.  The 
urethral  canal  may  present  a  mere,  smooth  narrowing,  or  it  may  be  throw 
into  folds  and  pockets  so  that  the  urine  must  pass  in  a  labyrinthine 
course.  From  these  conditions  the  reader  will  see  that  the  treatment 
of  stricture  may  be  a  simple  undertaking  or  may  be  extremely  com- 
plicated. 

The  symptoms  of  stricture  vary  with  the  character  and  degree  of  the 
contraction.  Usually  the  patient  will  give  a  history  running  back  over 
about  two  years.  He  tells  of  frequency  of  micturition  and  of  narrow- 
ing of  the  stream,  which  may  be  double,  flat,  or  spray-like,  or  may  be 
passed  in  drops  only.  In  advanced  stricture  there  is  diminished  ex- 
pulsive power  and  dribbling  at  the  end  of  urination.  Occasionally  there 
is  scalding.  Rarely  there  is  that  retention  of  which  I  have  trcat<?d  in 
Chapter  XIV.     During  the  act  of  micturition  there  is  wont  to  be  vesical 
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tenesmus.  Sometimes  there  is  a  constantly  present  slight  urethral 
discharge  of  mucoid  material;  often  the  act  of  coitus  is  incomplete,  and 
the  patient  may  suffer  from  a  condition  of  general  debility  induced 
especially  by  involvement  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys  and  an  extensive 
breakdown  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

In  explanation  of  some  of  the  above  symptoms  the  reader  should 
acquire  a  further  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  stricture  and  its  sequeUe 
and  of  the  complicated  processes  which  it  sets  up.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  normal  urethra  is  a  collapsible,  elastic  tube,  through  which  urine 
flows  without  obstruction,  and  in  which  the  pressure  is  everyw^here 
equal  during  micturition,  one  perceives  that  stricture  alters  this  normal 
condition — stricture  of  the  largest  caliber  even.  Whenever  there 
is  the  slightest  obstruction  to  the  stream  of  urine,  the  pressure  in  the 
urethra  behind  the  stricture  is  raised,  and  is  lowered  in  front  of  the 
stricture,  just  as  one  sees  the  pressure  in  a  common  garden-hose  affected 
by  constricting  the  tube  ever  so  slightly  with  the  fingers.  In  the 
urethra  the  effects  of  the  constriction  slowly  become  manifest,  and  the 
remote  symptoms  from  which  the  patient  suffers  eventually  appear  to 
be  due  to  the  constant  back  pressure  rather  than  to  the  mere  trifling 
inconvenience  of  emptying  the  bladder  slow^ly.  Behind  the  stricture 
the  dilatable  urethra  is  distended  and  may  be  permanently  sacculated 
even,  becoming  a  reservoir  for  small  amounts  of  urine  which  dribble 
away  after  the  act  of  micturition  has  been  checked.  In  this  dilated 
urethra  there  is  encouragement  for  a  process  of  chronic  inflammation, 
which  extends  often  to  the  prostatic  sinuses,  seminal  vesicles,  and  testes. 
Behind  the  prostate  the  bladder  is  called  upon  for  increased  work  in  order 
to  empty  itself  against  the  resistance  of  the  structure;  the  bladder  be- 
comes hypertrophied  and  may  become  sacculated ;  later  it  may  become 
thin-walled,  flabby,  distended,  and  incapable  of  proper  contraction; 
frequently  it  is  found  to  be  the  scat  of  a  chronic  cystitis;  and,  finally,  the 
irritating  process  extends  to  the  ureters,  renal  pelves,  and  kidneys, 
until  the  whole  urinary  tract  is  involved  in  a  process  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. One  sees  then  that  strictures  of  both  large  and  small  caliber 
are  not  lightly  to  be  regarded. 

The  treatment  of  organic  stricture  of  gonorrheal  origin  is  shnilar 
to  that  I  have  described  in  discussing  traumatic  stricture.  The  con- 
striction or  constrictions  must  be  located.  This  may  be  accomplished 
roughly  by  palpation  of  the  urethra  from  without  and  the  determination 
of  abnormal  thickenings  in  its  course.  For  the  more  accurate  ascertain- 
ing of  the  location  and  extent  of  strictures,  bougies  or  the  instrument  of 
Otis  suffice.  In  my  opinion  the  bougie  a  boule  is  most  useful.  Differ- 
ent sizes  of  this  instrument  are  used,  and  as  they  pass  into  and  beyond 
the  stricture  and  are  withdrawn,  they  are  made  to  determine  the  stric- 
ture's location  and  caliber.  They  will  fail  to  detect,  however,  a  stric- 
ture of  large  caliber  lying  behind  a  stricture  of  small  caliber.  To  deter- 
mine this  condition  the  urethrometer  of  Otis  is  invaluable.  Frequently 
the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  a  stricture  of  large  caliber 
in  a  given  urethra.     He  may  determine  this  by  the  proportionate  scale 
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of  measurements  of  the  flaccid  penis,  which  I  have  already  described. 
Having  determined  the  site  and  extent  of  the  stricture,  the  surgeon 
may  cut  it  or  dilate  it  gradually.  In  general  terms  the  problem  re- 
solves itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  penile  strictures  or 
of  strictures  of  the  bulbomembranous  portion.  If  the  stricture  be  con- 
fined to  the  penile  portion,  and  if  an  instrument  can  easily  be  engaged  in 
it,  the  stricture  can  generally  be  stretched  to  a  proper  size  by  graduated 
steel  sounds.     This  operation  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  cocain  anes- 


-f  OtU  (Fowler). 

thesia  (4  per  cent.),  the  size  of  the  sounds  being  increased  gradually 
by  three  or  four  sizes  at  each  sitting,  and  the  instruments  being  em- 
ployed once  every  live  or  ten  days.  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two,  a  stricture  of  moderate  dimrnsions  may  be  cured;  but 
the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  have  his  urethra  searched  occasion- 
ally thereafter  in  order  to  anticipate  a  recontraction  of  the  stricture. 
If  the  penile  stricture  be  of  small  caliber,  and  if  it  does  not  yield  readily, 
it  may  be  cut  with  the  Otis  urethrotome,  after  which  the  use  of  sounds 
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must  be  continued  for  several  weeks.  The  use  of  the  urethrotome  must 
De  limited  to  strictures  anterior  to  the  bulbomembranous  portion.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  rapid  divulsion  of  strictures  in  the  penile  portion 
is  a  proper  operation  except  in  the  case  of  soft  strictures  of  large  caliber. 
Strictures  of  the  bulbomembranous  urethra  may  be  treated  with  sounds 
when  the  passage  of  sounds  is  possible.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
this  treatment  is  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  complicated,  close,  and  un- 
yielding strictures,  however,  the  passage  of  sounds  is  impossible,  so 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  surgeon  must  resort  to  the  perineal 
section,  as  I  have  already  describeil  it.  Rapid  di\'ulsion  of  close,  hard, 
deep  strictures  is  not  permissible,  because  rapid  di\'ulsion  implies  vio- 
lent tearing  up  of  tissue,  which  may  cause  serious  hemorrhage,  and  leave 
the  lacerated  urethra  in  a  condition  which  admits  of  infection  and 
urinar>'  extravasation. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  stricture,  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  troublesome  of  the  sequela?  of  gonorrhea.  Patience  and  tact, 
almost  superhuman,  sometimes  are  needed  for  the  conduct  of  these  try- 
ing cases. 

URETHRAL  FISTULA 

Urethral  fistula,  a  sinus  between  the  urethra  and  the  outside  world, 
is  a  condition  due  to  injur}'  or  to  the  breaking  outward  of  a  para- 
urethral abscess.  It  results  from  gonorrhea  generally.  These  fistute 
may  discharge  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 
Often  they  lie  behind  a  stricture,  which  complicates  the  situation. 
They  cannot  be  cured  by  mere  curcting  or  touching  with  caustic  or  the 
cautery,  as  used  to  be  attempted.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  divide 
them  freely  from  without — practically  an  external  urethrotomy,  and 
then  to  curet  them  or  excise  them.  At  the  same  time  the  urethra  must 
be  cut  or  stretched  to  its  proper  size.  This  treatment  results  usually  in  a 
prompt  cure. 

URETHROSCOPY 

Urethroscopy  deserves  a  word  of  explanation,  for  it  is  the  means 
by  which  most  easily  the  interior  of  the  urethra  is  examined.  The 
principle  of  the  urethroscope  is  similar  to  that  of  the  female  cystoscope 
(described  in  Chapter  X) .  The  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  steel  tube 
which  is  passed  into  the  urethra  and  is  used  in  connection  with  a  head- 
mirror,  which  throws  a  reflected  light  into  its  depths;  or  the  direct 
light  of  a  cold  lamp  near  the  distal  end  of  the  tube  itself  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  this  fashion  the  surgeon  inspects  the  lining  of  the  urethra. 
He  k(M?ps  the  fic^ld  clean  with  swabs  of  absorbent  cotton  passed  through 
the  tiil)(%  and  notes  such  abnormalities  as  congestion,  inflammation, 
j)at('hcs  of  ulceration  and  cicatrices,  and  if  he  choses  he  makes  applica- 
tions directly  to  these  places.  In  this  way,  avoiding  copious  injection, 
he  is  able  to  treat  the  abnormal  processes  without  irritation  or  damage  to 
the  sound  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  most  useful  applications  are 
silver  nitrate  and  argyrol  in  var^-ing  strengths.     The  surgeon  should  not 
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use  oil  or  vaselin  preparations  as  lubricants  to  the  urethroscope,  for 
they  smear  the  field  and  interfere  with  the  proper  action  of  applications. 
There  is  no  better  lubricant  than  glycerin.  It  may  seem  necessary  to 
use  cocain  in  some  cases,  but  this  should  be  avoided,  eo  far  as  possible, 
lest  it  also  modify  the  action  of  the  silver  drug. 

HYPOSPADIAS  AND  EPISPADIAS 
Hypospadias  is  an  abnormality  of  the  penis  due  to  defects  in  devel- 
opment.   The  urethra  opens  short  of  the  meatus.    Hypospadias  results 
from  a  failure  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  penis  to  unite  on  the  lower 
median  surface.     Hypospadias  is  not  very  uncommon.     Epispadias  is 


Fig.  281. — Bppk'B  operation  for  balanitic  hypOBpadifts.     Line  of  inrision. 

due  to  a  failure  of  union  of  the  upper  penile  surface,  and  is  rare.  I 
referred  to  it  in  discussing  exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  and  will  say  nothing 
further  of  it  here,  except  to  observe  that  hitherto  most  attempts  to  cure 
it  by  operation  have  been  discouraging.' 

'  For  an  encouraginj;  rase  nee  Carl  Beck,  A  New  Metliod  of  Operation  for  Epis- 
padiM,  Med.  Record,  March  30,  1907. 
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Hypospadias  is  of  varj'ing  degrees,  and  frequently  has  been  relieved 
or  cured  by  operation.  It  may  appear  as  a  mere  enlargement  of  the 
meatus  downward,  or  the  urethra  may  end  and  discharge  above  the 
glans,  or  in  the  perineal  form  the  urethra  may  end  at  the  scrotum. 
The  symptoms  and  annoyance  of  the  condition  vary  with  the  location  of 


Fig.  282. — Beck's  operation  (or  hypospadias. 

the  urethral  exit.  If  the  exit  be  in  the  glans,  there  results  discomfort 
merely  and  soiling  during  micturition,  but  there  is  no  interference  with 
procreation.  When  the  urethra  terminates  near  the  root  of  the  penis, 
however,  both  micturition  and  coitus  arc  seriously  interfered  with,  and 
procreation  is  imp* 


FiRS.  283  and  28J. — Stinson's  operatic 
prepuce  retracted:  A,  Sliows  urinaiy  orifip 
groove  in  body  back  of  glans  penis. 


Pig.  284. 
r  hypospadias.    Stio«-s  iDcurvation, 
body  of  penis;  B,  shows  short  blind 


The  treatment  of  balanitic  hypospadias  (that  form  in  which  the 
urethra  opens  beneath  the  crown  of  the  glans)  is  not  difficult  and  usually 
is  successful  through  the  medium  of  IJrck's  operation.  This  consists  in 
dissecting  bark  two  skin-flaps  along  the  urethra  for  about  two  inches, 
and  completely  dJ.slocating  that  canal.     Then  a  false  canal  is  formed  in 
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the  glans  by  plunging  through  it  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  which  passes 
from  the  site  of  the  present  urethral  exit  out  through  the  site  of  the 
meatus  proper.  The  tip  of  the  dislocated  urethra  is  then  seized  with 
narrow  forceps,  is  dragged  through  the  new  canal,  and  is  stitched  to  the 
meatus.    The  skin-flaps  are  then  replaced.    Usually  this  operation 


-  -  c 


c.-g 


Fig.  285. — Shows  urethral  orifice  (A) 
slit  up  to  No.  33  French,  separated  from 
its  surroundings,  and  edges  trimmed 
evenly.  B  shows  blind  groove  as  in 
Figs.  283  and  284,  but  with  prepuce  well 
retracted.  C,  C,  C  show  incisions  made 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  urethra. 


Fig.  286. — Shows  incisions  made 
and  &pB  of  mucous  membrane  and 
skin  being  dissected  up  for  new  urethra 
in  the  glans  and  body  of  the  penis.  C, 
C  show  raw  surface  of  the  glans  after 
lifting  flaps. 


results  in  a  complete  cure,  but  narrowing  at  the  proper  site  of  the  fossa 
navicularis  may  occur  after  the  operation  and  necessitate  subsequent 
sounding.  The  treatment  of  penile  or  perineal  hypospadias  is  by  no 
means  so  easy,  and  is  certainly  difficult  of  demonstration.  I  have 
employed  with  satisfaction  the  method  described  by  Stinson  ^     This 


..tf 


Fip.  287.— The  same  as  Fig.  288  ex- 
cept that  dotted  line  (D)  sliow  flaps 
brought  edge  to  edge. 


Fig.  288. — Shows  the  edges  of  the 
flaps  taken  from  the  glans  and  body, 
sutured  to  each  otiier  to  form  new 
urethra. 


writer  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  rectifying  the  down  curve  of  the 
penis,  which  is  found  at  the  site  of  the  urethral  orifice.  This  incurvation 
is  remedied  by  dissecting  the  urethra  from  its  attachments  at  that  point 
and  dividing  all  constricting  bands  by  transverse  incisions,  so  as  thor- 

^  J.  Coplin  Stinson,  Improved  Operation  for  Hvpospadias  Involving  the  Glans 
and  Penile  Portion  of  the  Lrethra,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  December  2,  1905. 
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ougUy  to  straighten  the  organ,  taking  pains  at  the  same  time  not  to 
damage  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  further  operation  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Drain  the  bladder  by  perineal  section  and  maintain  the  drain- 


Fig.  289.— Shows  same  as  Fig.  288,  A , 
and  anastomosis  made  between  tlie  new 
and  old  urethral  orifices.  B  shows  the 
end  o(  new  urethra  in  glans  penis.  D 
shows  raw  surfaces  of  glans  and  body 
whence  the  flaps  have  b^n  taken. 


Fig.  290. — Shows  the  newly  placed 
prepuce,  cut  down  the  median  line  and 
Its  layers  of  mucous  membrane  (£^  and 
skin  (F)  being  disaected  from  each 
other  nmdy  to  be  used  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  raw  surfaces  of  the  elans  and 
Dody  of  the  penis,  and  also  to  oury  the 
stitches  uniting  the  edges  of  new  urethra 
and  forming  anastomoses  between  the 
new  and  old  urethras. 


age  during  the  patient's  convalescence  from  the  plastic  operation  on  the 
penis.     (2)  Enlarge  the  urethral  orifice  with  a  No.  33  French  sound; 


Fig,  201. — Shows  layers  of  mucous  membrane  (E)  and  skin  {/')  separated  from 
each  otlier  [shown  on  the  right  side  of  figure)  trimmed,  put  in  place  in  their  respective 

Ejsitions,  and  sutured  to  the  vertical  cut  eilpps  of  tlie  glans  and  body,  whence  the 
vers  were  taken  lo  form  new  urethra  (£  and  F)  (shown  on  left  side  of  figure). 
The  raw  surface  on  left  nidc  is  (■oroplptely  covered  by  the  mucous  and  d(in  layers,  whid> 
aic  also  sutureil  transt'ersely  to  each  other. 

form  a  new  canal  by  turning  over  longitudinal  flaps  of  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  and  sew  these  flaps  together  longitudinally,  skin  side  in,  and 
to  the  old  urethra  at  their  proximal  end.    This  establishes  a  new  urethral 
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canal.  The  hood,  or  prepuce,  is  employed  to  cover  over  the  raw  surfaces. 
In  order  to  bring  this  loose  skin  of  the  hood  into  position  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  dissected  back  for  a  short  distance  from  the  corona;  a  transverse 
split  is  then  cut  in  It  on  the  dorsum,  and  through  this  slit  the  glans  penis 
is  passed.  As  a  result  of  this  maneuver  practically  the  whole  of  the 
prepuce  lies  flapping  beneath  the  glans  and  is  ready  to  be  utilized  for 


Fig.  292.— Shows  Beparalbn  of  pre- 

Eiutkl  hood  (F),  which  consiRts  of  two 
»yere,  skin  {£)  and  mucous  membrane 


Fig  293— Shows  the  preputial 
liood  brought  down  underneath  tlie 
glans  by  carrying  tlie  glans  through  the 
transverse  optnmg  m  tlie  prepuce.  E 
shows  lajer  of  mucous  membrane.  F 
shows  layer  of  skin. 


covering  in  the  raw  surface  over  the  urethra.  The  loose  prepuce  is  now 
cut  down  in  its  median  line,  if  necessary,  and  its  layers  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  skin  are  dissected  from  each  other,  are  trimmed  as  required, 
and  are  adjusted  and  sutured  to  the  vertical  cut  edges  of  the  glans  and 
to  the  body  of  the  penis,  so  as  accurately  to  cover  in  the  raw  surfaces. 
If  the  original  deformity  presents  as  a  perineal  fistula,  the  raw  surfaces 


m 


.S,; 


—Shows  the  layers  of  mucous  membrane  and  skin  as  in  Fig.  284,  F, 
a  their  new  positions  to  the  vertical  edges,  transversely  to  each  other,  the 
t  down  the  median  line  sutured,  and  the  skin-flaps  at  their  lower  parts  sutured 
transversely  to  the  skin  of  the  body  of  the  penis,  thus  completdy  covering  alt  n 
surfaces  on  the  imder  aspect  of  the  g'lans  and  Dody  of  the  penis.  Whi' 
the  median  line  was  made  in  this  case,  usually  this  should  not  be  dor 


R'hile  the  cut  down 


left  by  the  infolding  of  skin  in  the  operation  may  be  covered  by  a  loose 
flap  taken  from  the  scrotum.  After  completion  of  the  operation  the 
whole  wound  must  be  dressed  carefully,  and  the  part  suspended  in  proper 
bandages,  and  the  patient  must  be  put  to  bed  for  ten  days  at  least. 
During  this  time  there  will  have  been  no  soiling  by  urine,  as  the  urine  is 
drained  away  through  the  perineum.     At  the  end  of  ten  days  a  catheter 
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may  be  passed  through  the  newly  formed  urethra  into  the  bladder,  and 
the  perineal  wound  may  be  allowed  to  close.     This  is  one  of  numerous 


Fig.  295.  Fig.  296.  Fig.  297. 

Figs.  295,  296,  and  297. — Showing  the  correction  of  the  convexity  and  the  trans- 
verse constrictions  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  by  making  about  an  inch  long 
vertical  incision  in  the  median  line  backward  from  the  transverse^  incision  made  in 
separating  hood  and  dissecting  up  and  bringing  forward  and  suturing  it  in  the  same 
line  continuous  with  the  transverse  incision.  This  shortens  the  anteroposterior 
measurements  and  increases  the  transverse  measurement. 

operations  devised  for  the  correction  of  hypospadias.     I  have  found  it 
satisfactory  and  recommend  it. 


The  Testicles 

Diseases  of  the  testicles,  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  of  the  seminal 
vesicles  are  closely  associated,  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  anatomy 
of  these  parts  is  essential  to  the  surgeon.  In  fetal  life  the  testicles  lie 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  at  varying  times,  usually  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  months  of  intra-utcrine  life,  they  descend  through  the  inguinal 
canal  and  are  found  in  the  scrotum  at  birth.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  male  infants,  however,  one  or  both  of  the  testicles  are  found  un- 
descended at  the  time  of  birth,  an  abnormality  which  may  well  be  a 
cause  of  serious  anxiety  to  the  child's  parents  when  they  regard  his 

future. 

UNDESCENDED  TESTICLE » 

Lack  of  descent  of  both  testicles  may  threaten  sterility,  for  after 
puberty  undescended  testicles  seldom  functionate.  Furthermore,  in 
any  case  of  undescended  testicle,  whether  the  deformity  be  double  or 
single,  the  retained  organ  is  peculiarly  subject  to  malignant  changes, 
so  that  sarcoma  of  the  undescended  testicle  has  come  properly  to  be 
dreaded.  I  have  seen  two  grievous  examples  of  this  calamity.  For 
this  reason,  when  I  am  consulted  by  a  man  himself  the  victim  of  un- 
descended testicle,  I  advise  removal  of  the  organ,  for  it  is  functionless  in 
an  adult,  and  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  sarcoma.  In  boys  below  the 
age  of  puberty,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  attempt  a  proper  placing  of 
the  dislocated  organ.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  found  outside  of 
or  within  the  inguinal  canal,  rarely  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  In 
any  case  it  may  often  be  brought  down  into  proper  position.  For  cen- 
turies surgeons  have  endeavored  to  correct  the  deformity  of  undescended 

^  Walter  B.  Odiome  and  Channing  C.  Simmons,  Ann.  Suig.,  1904,  vol.  xl,  p.  962, 
present  an  admirable  resum6  of  this  subject. 
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testicle,  but  with  varying  success.  Certain  procedures,  however,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  serviceable,  and  in  some  half-dozen  instances 
I  have  been  satisfied  to  follow  the  technic  of  Bevan,  who  has  operated 
satisfactorily  on  a  large  series  of  cases.'  Bevan  points  out  that,  for 
clinical  purposes,  we  may  divide  the  condition  of  undescended  testicle 
into  four  groups: 

1.  Simple  failure  of  the  vaginal  process  to  close,  giving  us  the  picture 
of  a  congenital  inguinal  hernia. 

2.  Incomplete  closure,  complicated  with  such  conditions  as  hydro- 
cele of  the  cord. 

3.  Undescended  testis,  which  presents  four  types:  (a)  in  the  ab- 
domen in  about  its  original  position:  (b)  at  the  internal  ring;  (c)  in  the 
canal ;  (d)  external  to  the  external  ring. 


Fta.  298.— BevaD's  operation.  Inci- 
sion tnrough  skin  (3),  superficial  tascii 
(i),  and  external  oblique  II);  2,  cremaa- 
teric  fascia  (Bevan  in  Keen's  Surgery). 


Fig.    299.— Sevan's    operatioi 


neuni  is  cut;  2,  vaginal  proccKs  open, ex 
posing  the  testicle;  3,  testicle  (Bevan  u 
Keen's  Surgeiy). 


4.  Misplaced  testicle:  (a)  in  the  perineum;  (b)  on  the  thigh  below 
Poupart's  ligament. 

He  further  points  out  that  statistics  show  the  deformity  to  occur  at 
least  once  in  500  male  children. 

Bevan  asserts  also  that  an  operation  to  bring  the  organ  down  into 
the  scrotum  practically  always  is  possible,  and  that  there  are  few  cases 
in  which  an  operation  is  not  indicated.  As  I  have  stated,  I  limit  my 
operations  for  proper  placing  of  the  organ  to  the  case  of  boys,  and  believe 
strongly  that  the  undescended  testicle  in  a  man  should  be  excised. 

Bevan's  operation  for  undewconded  testicle  is  performed  as  follows — 
and  the  sketches  adapted  from  Bevan's  article  will  illustrate  the  theme: 
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Cut  down  upon  the  groin  as  though  for  the  operation  of  inguinal  hernia; 
open  the  inguinal  canal,  and  lay  bare  the  cord,  testicle,  and  vaginal 


Fig.  300. — Bev&n'g  operation— step  3.     Showing  vaginal  procesB  c 


procesa  (the  large  peritoneal  @ac  containing  the  testes,  and  continuous 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity).     Open  the  sac,  expose  the  testicle,  and  re- 


Fig.  301.— Bovati's  ojHTution:  1, 
Upper  end  of  vagmal  process  of  peri, 
toncum  ligatcl;  2,  jmrse-string  suture 
closing  loner  end  of  vaginal  process  and 
forming  a  tunira  vaginaliM  for  the  testicle 
{Bevan  in  Keen's  Hurfjery). 


Fig.  302.— Bevan's  operation.  Cord 
lengthened  and  testicle  freed  and  ready 
for  replacement :  2.  the  spermatic  vessels; 
3,  the  vaa  deferens  (Bevan  in  Keen's  8ur- 
geiy). 


ducc  any  hernia  which  may  be  present.    Then  cut  across  the  vaginal 
process  above  the  testicle  and  secure  the  proximal  stump  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  hernia.  Sew  up  the  distal  portion  of  the  vaginal  procesa  about  the 
testicle,  and  so  furnish  that  organ  with  a  tunica  vaginalis.  It  now 
remains  to  bring  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum,  and  this  is  done  by  a 
process  of  traction  on  the  cord  and  the  division  of  retaining  bands. 
To  this  end  the  cord  is  stripped  up,  leaving  nothing  but  the  vessels  and 
the  vas,  which  in  turn  must  be  separated  carefully  from  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  By  this  means,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  cord  may  be  elon- 
gated satbfactorily.  A  pocliet  in  the  scrotum  is  then  readily  made  with 
blunt-pointed  scissors  and  the  fingers;  the  testicle  is  dropped  into  the 
pocket  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  catgut  purse-string  ligature,  passed 
subcutaneously  about  the  neck  of  the  scrotum.  The  surgeon  then 
restores  the  wounded  canal,  sews  up  the  inguinal  hernia,  and  dresses  the 


Fig.  303.— Bevan'B  operati 
ing  pocket  JD  right  Me  of 
reception  of  the  testicle  (Be\ 
Su^ery). 


Fig.   .104.— Sedan's   operatioi 
tures  closing  tlie  wound  (Bev 
Surgery}- 


wound  with  a  firmly  applied  spica  bandage.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed  for  two  weeks  at  least  after  the  operation. 

In  rare  cases  one  finds  that  the  cord  cannot  properly  be  drawn  down 
and  that  this  is  due  to  short  spermatic  vessels,  and  not  to  a  short  vas. 
Bevan  has  found,  and  his  experience  coincities  with  my  own,  that  the 
spermatic  vessels  may  be  cut  away  in  such  cases,  without  danger, 
leaving  the  vas  and  its  vessels  only.  When  this  is  done,  a  sufficiently 
long  cord  is  obtained. 

Absence  of  the  testicle  is  a  condition  allied  etiologically  to  unde- 
scended testicle.  In  two  cases  of  a])]>arent  double  undescended  testicle 
I  have  been  unable  at  operation  to  find  more  than  one  testicle  in  each 
patient.  I  did  find,  however,  on  the  opposite  side,  an  attenuated  cord, 
terminating  in  a  pinch  of  tissue  which  doubtless  represented  a  rudi- 
mentary testicle.     In  such  a  case  the  cord  with  its  terminal,  useless 
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tissue  should  carefully  be  dissected  away,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
undescended  organ  on  the  other  side  should  be  brought  down  into  the 
scrotum. 

WOUNDS  AND  CONTUSIONS  OF  THE  TESTICLE 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  testicle  are  discussed  by  most  writers 
on  the  surgery  of  this  organ,  but  in  truth  such  wounds  and  contusions 
differ  in  no  essential  from  wounds  and  contusions  of  any  of  the  soft  parts, 
and  the  extent  of  treatment  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  The 
damaged  structures  should  be  cleaned  up  thoroughly  and  supported 
upon  a  pillow,  between  the  legs,  or  on  a  towel  sling.  Mere  contusions 
should  be  treated  on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
epididymitis,  because  an  acute  and  painful  exudate  with  swelling  is  wont 
to  occur.  If  the  scrotum  is  found  torn  open  with  the  testicle  exposed 
or  lacerated,  the  injured  parts  should  be  repaired  so  far  as  possible,  and 
the  testicle  should  be  replaced  in  its  normal  coverings.  Do  not  suture 
the  proper  tunic  of  the  testicle  (tunica  albuginea).  Take  pains  to  drain 
carefully  the  vaginal  sac,  lest  a  troublesome  hematoma  form  within  it. 
The  soft  parts  should  be  sutured  with  interrupted  silkworm-gut  stitches. 
Castration  rarely  is  required  in  these  cases,  but  when  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  sloughing,  may  be  performed  as  a  secondary  operation. 

Hematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  condition  which  I  referred 
to  above  as  a  hematoma.  It  arises  from  an  accidental  injury  or  may 
occur  through  hemorrhage  from  a  vein,  wounded  in  the  little  operation 
of  tapping  a  hydrocele.  Hematocele  of  the  cord  is  a  condition  analogous 
to  hematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  occurs  beneath  the  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  cord.  Obviously,  having  no  marked  barriers 
below  or  above,  it  extends  up  and  down  the  cord  and  forms  a  sausage- 
shaped  swelling.  Both  forms  of  hematocele  may  become  absorbed 
under  rest  and  cold  applications  if  the  damage  is  recent  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  is  small.  In  the  case  of  long-standing  and  large  collec- 
tions of  blood  the  surgeon  may  have  to  resort  to  incision  and  drainage. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TESTICLE 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  proper  (orchitis)  is  an  infrequent  con- 
dition, and  when  present,  is  usually  associated  with  an  epididymitis. 
Orchitis  may  be  the  result  of  an  injur}%  or  may  be  the  sequel  of  a  gonor- 
rhea. The  treatment  which  I  have  described  for  epididymitis  is  applic- 
able to  cases  of  orchitis.  You  must  distinguish  carefully  the  syphilitic 
and  the  tuberculous  forms  of  orchitis  from  the  ordinary  traumatic 
and  infectious  varieties,  and  from  syphilitic  epididymitis. 

Syphilitic  epididymitis  is  marked  by  its  slow  progress,  by  its  devel- 
opment first  in  the  globus  major,  and  by  the  relative  absence  of  pain. 
Obviously,  the  treatment  is  by  a  supporting  bandage  and  by  antisyphilitic 
remedies. 

Syphilitic  orchitis  proper  (sarcocele)  occurs  as  an  infiltration  of 
the  testicle.     One  finds  it  usually  between  the  second  and  fourth  years 
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of  the  syphilis,  in  which  respect  it  contrasts  with  syphilitic  epididymitis, 
which  develops  commonly  somewhere  between  the  second  and  seventh 
months.  In  sarcocele  there  is  a  slow  gummatous  infiltration,  with 
nodules,  either  single  or  multiple,  and  with  little  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion. Such  pain  as  exists  is  inconsiderable.  The  process,  if  untreated, 
advances  to  destruction  of  the  organ  and  its  envelops,  to  fistula  for- 
mation, and  to  involvement  of  the  scrotum.  In  making  his  diagnosis  of 
these  syphilitic  lesions  the  surgeon  arrives  at  a  history  of  syphilis  and 
its  sundry  manifestations,  and  differentiates  the  condition  from  gonor- 
rheal complications,  which  are  acute  and  painful;  from  tuberculosis, 
which  syphilis  most  closely  resembles;  and  from  malignant  disease,  which 
is  slow,  painful,  and  is  a  new-growth,  rather  than  a  destruction  of  tissue. 
The  treatment  of  the  "feyphilitic  orchitis  consists  always  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury  and  potassium  iodid,  and  in  the  operative  removal 
of  detritus  and  all  disorganized  tissue. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  is  a  frequent  affec- 
tion. It  is  grave.  Its  treatment  is  interesting,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  sharp  debate.  The  disease  is  rarely  primary,  but  when  it  is  so, 
the  epididymis  is  the  first  portion  to  be  affected,  and  thence  the  process 
extends  to  the  testicle  proper.  In  fact,  as  Fowler  says,  the  epididymis 
is  the  starting-point  of  urogenital  tuberculosis  in  more  than  half  the 
cases.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  within  the 
scrotum  further  than  to  observe  that  it  occurs  at  all  ages,  though  it 
is  most  frequent  in  young  manhood.  Tuberculosis  within  the  scrotum, 
when  present  in  young  men,  is  primary  often.  When  seen  in  the  very 
young  and  in  elderly  persons,  it  is  most  often  part  of  a  general  tuber- 
culosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  is  seen  almost  always  in  the  caseous  stage, 
and  the  caseous  deposits  are  multiple.  They  break  down  and  form 
numerous  pockets  or  abscess  cavities.  The  vas  is  involved  for  varying 
distances. 

The  symptoms  are  insidious,  for  the  disease  develops  slowly,  as  a  rule, 
though  in  the  case  of  a  concurrent  gonorrheal  epididymitis  a  mixed  in- 
fection results  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  rapid.  Ordinarily,  tu- 
berculosis of  the  testicle  gives  little  pain  or  evidence  of  tenderness  at  first. 
Gradually  the  organ  breaks  down,  but  the  patient's  first  consciousness 
of  trouble  may  arise  from  observing  a  complicating  hydrocele  or  a  slight 
urethral  discharge.  Generally,  the  disease  begins  in  the  globus  major 
and  extends  in  both  directions.  When  a  swelling  of  the  testicle  proper 
can  be  felt,  one  discovers  it  to  be  hard  and  nodular.  The  nodules  in- 
crease in  size  and  number,  they  break  down,  form  abscesses  with  as- 
sociated pain  and  tenderness,  involve  the  skin,  and  produce  one  or  more 
sinuses.  Often,  when  the  surgeon  is  consulted,  he  finds  a  discharging 
fistula  leading  to  the  broken-down  caseous  testicle.  In  making  the 
diagnosis,  when  the  case  is  seen  fairly  early,  one  must  differentiate  it 
from  syphilitic  testicle.  The  tuberculous  testicle  feels  nodular;  the 
syphilitic  testicle  feels  uniform  and  smooth.  Sometimes  both  testicles 
are  involved  in  tuberculosis.    Per  contra^  double  sarcocele  (syphilis) 
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is  extremely  rare.  When  a  tuberculous  testicle  is  discovered,  the  surgeon 
should  examine  carefully  the  prostate,  vesicles,  bladder,  and  kidneys  to 
ascertain  an  extension  of  the  process.  Frequently  he  will  find  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  prostate  and  vesicles;  less  often  of  the  bladder,  and 
more  rarely  of  the  kidneys. 

I  said  that  the  question  of  treatment  had  been  hotly  debated.  The 
opposing  views  taken  in  the  discussion  were,  whether  or  not  castration 
invariably  should  be  performed.  Opinions  of  surgeons  are  now  fairly 
unanimous.  Castration  is  the  rule — castration  unless  an  extensive 
general  tuberculosis  coexists.  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  prostate  and 
vesicles  does  not  contraindicate  castration.  When  castration  is  done 
for  tuberculous  orchitis,  the  surgeon  should  not  rest  content  with  the 
operation,  but  should  prescribe  invariably  a  long  course  of  antitubercu- 
lous  treatment — an  out-of-doors  life;  and  the  patient  should  continue 
this  until  his  normal  weight  is  reestablished  and  his  general  condition 
is  satisfactory  to  his  adviser. 

The  operation  of  removal  of  the  testicle  (orchidectomy  or  castration) 
should  be  done  through  a  long  incision  beginning  over  the  inguinal 
canal  and  running  down  on  to  the  skin  af  the  scrotum.  The  surgeon 
should  tie  off  the  vas  high  early  in  the  operation,  and  should  perform 
his  dissection  from  above  downward,  removing  thoroughly  with  knife 
and  scissors  all  involved  tissue.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
large  areas  of  skin.  This  tying  off  of  the  vas  high  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation  is  important,  for,  as  George  Walker  has  pointed  out, 
failure  to  cut  off  the  vas  before  manipulating  the  disease  itself  may  re- 
sult in  the  forcing  of  disease  organisms  up  into  the  abdominal  por- 
tion of  the  vas,  with  a  consequent  prompt  development  of  tuberculous 
vesiculitis.  The  dissection  wound  in  the  scrotum  should  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodin,  sewed  up  with  inteniipted  stitches  of  silkworm  or 
silver,  and  drained  from  the  most  dependent  point.  If  the  work  has 
been  done  thoroughly,  convalescence  should  be  short,  and  the  patient 
should  be  up  and  about  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

HYDROCELE 

Hydrocele  means  properly  an  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  within  a 
sac,  and  the  term  hydrocele  is  applied  to  various  structures  and  regions. 
Commonly,  however,  we  mean  by  hydrocele  an  accumulation  of  serum 
within  the  tunica  vaginalis.  There  is  also  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  similar 
to  that  hematocele  of  the  cord  of  which  I  have  spoken.  There  is  con- 
genital hydrocele,  in  which  case  the  vaginal  process  has  remained  opened, 
so  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates  with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
This  condition  commonly  is  associated  with  congenital  hernia.  Hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute 
form  is  associated  usually  with  inflammation  of  the  testicle  and  epididy- 
mis, whether  resulting  from  injury  or  disease.  Such  acute  complicating 
hydroceles  require  little  treatment  beyond  the  care  of  the  underlying 
lesion.     ^  '^  the  accumulated  fluid  persists  for  long,  it  may 
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be  drawn  ofE  through  a  trocar  (aspiration  of  the  distended  scrotum  with 
a  hollow  needle) , 

Chronic  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  the  condition  com- 
monly meant  by  the  term  '"  hydrocele."  The  cause  of  chronic  hydro- 
cele is  not  entirely  apparent,  though  such  recent  observers  as  Kocher, 
Langerhans,  and  Konig  have  found  evidence  of  inflammation  both  in 
the  accumulated  fluid  and  in  the  wall  of  the  sac.  Traumatism  may  be 
a  cause  of  hy<lrocele,  and  small  retention  cysts  (spermatocele),  either 
in  the  testis  or  epididymis,  may  give  rise  in  turn  to  hydrocele.  What- 
ever the  cause,  chronic  hydrocele  develops  slowly,  often  with  thickening 
of  the  tunica,  and  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  its  cavity.  This 
form  of  serous  accumulation  difl'ers  markedly  in  its  origin  from  effusion 


Fig.  305. — Vse  of  the  hydroacope  for  inspecling  a  hydro 


into  the  pleural  cavity — an  effusion  commonly  tuberculous.  Long- 
standing hydroceles  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  the  sac  often  becomes  one- 
fourth  inch  thick  or  more.  The  tumor  may  be  as  large  as  a  child's  head 
even.     It  is  unilateral  generally. 

The  Bymptoms  of  hydrocele  are  annoying  rather  than  painful. 
Their  onset  is  insidious.  There  is  some  sense  of  dragging  and  weight, 
but  generally  the  patient  complains  of  the  size  only  of  the  tumor. 
The  aac  is  rather  ovoid  in  shape,  and  the  swelling  extends  from  the  tip 
of  the  scrotum  up  toward  the  inguinal  ring.  You  must  differentiate  it 
from  inguinal  hernia.  Both  fluctuate,  but  hydrocele  is  rather  the  more 
ten&e.  Hydrocele  does  not  vary  in  size  with  the  position  of  the  patient 
nor  is  there  to  be  felt  an  impulse  on  coughing.     The  classic  demonstra- 
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tioD  of  hydrocele  consists  in  looking  through  it  at  a  strong  light  and  using 
as  an  instrument  of  inspection  a  straight  hollow  tube  (hydroscope), 
which  is  held  firmly  against  the  distended  scrotum  with  the  light  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tumor.  When  you  look  through  the  tube,  you  will 
see  a  translucent  zone  at  the  end  of  the  hydroscope  if  the  sac  is  distended 
with  serum  only.  In  the  case  of  a  hernia,  such  transluceney  is  not  ap- 
parent. There  is  one  source  of  error  in  this  method  of  determining  a 
hydrocele;  blood  in  the  hydrocele  fluid  or  an  extremely  thick  wall  may 
obscure  the  light,  and  one  must  make  allowance  for  these  conditions. 
Of  course,  other  tumors  of  the  scrotum,  such  as  neoplasms,  will  obscure 
the  light  also.  If  the  case  remains  in  doubt  aft*r  these  tests,  there  is  no 
harm  in  aspirating  the  sac  and  drawing  off  the  Suid  for  examination. 


Fig.  306.— Tapping  a  hydrocele. 

The  outlook  is  good  in  cases  of  simple  hydrocele,  though  extreme 
thickening  of  the  tunic  (peri-orchitis  prolifcra)  may  produce  pressure 
atrophy  of  the  testis. 

The  best  treatment  of  hydrocele  is  operative.  Palliative  treatment 
is  by  the  use  of  a  suspensory  bandage  or  by  repeated  tappings.  Some 
persona,  especially  debilitated  old  men,  prefer  the  tapping,  and  this 
little  operation  is  not  verj'  painful.  It  may  be  rendered  painless  by 
cocainizing  the  area  to  be  aspirated.  To  tap  the  scrotum,  seize  the  mass 
firmly  behind  with  one  hand,  and  thus  make  tense  the  sac.  Plunge  the 
trocar  into  the  sac  in  front  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  down. 
Guard  the  trocar  against  sinking  in  too  deeply  and  wounding  the  testicle 
by  holding  the  forefinger  of  the  artive  hand  firmly  against  the  cannula 
about  one  inch  from  the  tip.     Select  a  spot  free  from  veins,  lest  a  blood- 
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vessel  be  wounded  and  bleed  into  the  sac,  thus  setting  up  a  hematocele. 
If  tapping  only  be  employed,  it  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as 
the  sac  refills. 

The  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  may  follow  tapping  if  proper  injections 
be  made  into  the  sac.  George  W.  Gay  writes:  "  For  a  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele  the  best  procedure  I  know  is  the  following:  draw  off  the 
serum,  and  then  inject  2  to  4  drams  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  car- 
bolic acid  (95  per  cent.),  glycerin,  and  alcohol,  and  allow  it  to  remain. 
The  pain  is  not  severe.  The  patient  goes  about  his  business,  and  the 
cure  is  reasonably  certain."  An  adhesive  inflammation  results,  which 
often  cures  the  hydrocele  after  one  operation.  I  prefer  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient quiet  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  with  the 
scrotum  well  supported  and  padded  with  cotton.  Occasionally  I  have 
seen  this  method  fail,  the  failure  being  due  mainly  to  excessive  thicken- 
ing of  the  wall  of  the  sac.  Under  such  circumstances, — indeed,  under 
nearly  all  circumstances, — if  the  surgeon  so  choose,  one  may  revert  to 
some  one  of  the  radical  operations  for  hydrocele.  It  is  needless  here  to 
discuss  these  various  procedures.  Volkmann's  operation  and  Longuet's 
operation  are  favorites  with  many  surgeons.  For  myself  I  have  been 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  so-called  "  high  operation."  This  con- 
sists in  cutting  down  upon  the  spermatic  cord  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
as  in  the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia;  loosening  the  cord  from  its  bed; 
enlarging  the  incision  down  to  the  root  of  the  scrotum ;  and  then  everting 
the  hydrocele  sac,  with  the  testicle,  through  the  wound,  and  separating 
the  tunica  from  its  envelops  by  blunt  dissection,  with  the  occasional  cut- 
ting of  fibrous  adhesions  and  enlarged  vessels.  This  brings  out  upon  the 
abdominal  wall  the  loosely  hanging  hydrocele  mass  attached  to  the  cord 
only.  The  next  step  consists  in  opening  the  sac  and  cutting  away  care- 
fully the  whole  of  the  parietal  layer,  leaving  the  uncovered  testicle  hang" 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  cord.  The  testicle  is  then  slipped  back  into  the 
scrotum  and  the  wound  is  sewed  up.  Frequently  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hemorrhagic  oozing  from  torn  vessels  on  the  interior  of  the  scrotal 
wall.  For  this  reason  it  is  safe  practice  to  drain  with  tubing  the  scrotum 
through  a  stab  wound  at  its  lowest  point.  Twenty-four  hours  of  drainage 
should  suffice.  I  advocate  strongly  this  high  operation  for  the  following 
reasons:  it  cures  hydrocele;  it  removes  the  external  wound  from  the 
scrotal  tissues,  which  are  difficult  to  cleanse  and  render  aseptic;  the 
wound  in  the  groin  is  far  less  irritating  to  the  patient  during  his  conva- 
lescence than  is  a  wound  in  the  scrotum,  and  it  is  more  easily  dressed ;  the 
trimming  off  of  the  tunic  or  the  handling  of  the  testicle  and  frequently 
associated  enlarged  veins  is  simplified  by  this  method. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  and  then  be  allowed  to  go  about  with  a  suspensory'  bandage 
for  a  month,  when  all  danger  of  further  irritation  or  recurrence  should 
have  disappeared. 

As  for  congenital  or  communicating  hydrocele  of  the  new-bom 
the  treatment  is  simple.  Usually  a  compressing  truss  or  pad  will  bring 
about  obliteration  of  the  open  vaginal  process.     Sometimes  aspiration 
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of  the  sac  may  be  necessar>'.  Rarely,  a  cutting  operation  and  tying  off 
of  the  sac  must  be  resorted  to,  but  this  need  not  be  done  within  the  first 
year  after  birth.  Under  no  circumstances  should  one  attempt  to  cure 
communicating  hydrocele  by  strong  irritant  injections. 

Spermatocele,  a  rare  form  of  cystic  tumor  of  the  testis,  simulates 
hydrocele  and  occurs  after  puberty.  The  contained  fluid  is  loaded  with 
spermatozoa.  To  cure  it,  try  tapping  first.  If  that  does  not  succeed, 
incise,  pack,  and  drain  the  cyst. 

VARICOCELE 

Varicocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  regarded  by  the  ordinary'  citizen 
as  a  mysterious  and  baneful  affection.  Medical  students  even  have  been 
puzzled  by  it.  It  is  merely  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  cord 
and  scrotum,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  varicosities  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
cured  by  removing  the  veins.  The  left  side  of  the  scrotum  is  more  com- 
monly affected  than  the  right.  About  S7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  on 
the  left  side  alone;  some  6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  on  both  sides,  and 
some  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  on  the  right  side  alone.  The  left  side 
is  affected  more  commonly  because  the  left  spermatic  vein  empties  at 
some  disadvantage  into  the  left  renal  vein  and  not  into  the  vena  cava, 
as  does  the  right  spermatic  vein.  Moreover,  the  left  spermatic  vein 
lies  beneath  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which,  when  loaded,  presses  upon  and 
tends  to  obstruct  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  varicocele,  though  numbers  of  patients  have  a  story  to  tell  of  sudden 
violent  strain  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  lesion.  The  varix  may 
be  trifling  or  extensive;  when  extensive,  it  involves  all  the  veins  of  the 
cord  and  their  tributaries,  from  the  external  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum — and  the  swelling  may  be  obvious  and  considerable.  Men  so 
afflicted  complain  of  various  symptoms — of  a  sense  of  weight  and  drag- 
ging in  the  scrotum,  groin,  and  lumbar  region,  and  sometimes  of  actual 
pain  when  standing  and  on  exertion.  Some  men,  especially  neurotic 
persons,  describe  a  loss  of  sexual  vigor  and  pain  on  coitus.  These  sexual 
symptoms  are  accepted  among  the  laity  as  the  traditional  symptoms  of 
varicocele,  so  that  the  surgeon  is  inclined  to  believe  the  annoyance  is 
often  as  much  a  mental  as  a  physical  one. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  condition  is  a  disease  of  young  manhood  ; 
the  patient  tells  often  of  the  sudden  onset  of  a  swelling,  and  the  surgeon 
finds  a  characteristic  collection  of  enlarged,  tortuous,  more  or  less  elon- 
gated and  corded  veins,  which  are  commonly  described  as  feeling  "  like 
a  bunch  of  worms."  One  must  diflferentiate  varicocele  from  hydrocele, 
which  presents  a  smooth,  imifonn  enlargement,  from  hydrocele  of  the 
cord,  which  is  smooth  and  fusiform;  and  from  inguinal  hernia,  which  is 
smooth,  varying  in  size  and  characterized  by  an  impulse  on  coughing. 

I  said  that  the  varices  may  be  cured  by  cutting  out  the  veins.  Some- 
times, in  case  the  varix  is  small,  the  surgeon  may  prefer  to  tie  off  subcu- 
tancously  two  or  three  of  the  veins.  This  method  is  not  surely  cura- 
tive.    A  satisfactory  operation  is  to  lay  bare  the  cord  in  the  groin,  and 
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to  dissect  out  the  veins,  leaving  one  or  two  small  vessels  only,  and  avoid- 
ing carefully  injury  to  the  vaa.  In  the  case  of  greatly  distended  veins, 
which  enlarge  the  scrotum  downward,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  amputate  part  of  the  scrotum  with  the  veins.  When  this  is  to  be 
done,  the  testes  must  be  pushed  snugly  \ip  toward  the  groin,  when  the 
scrotum  may  be  clamped  across  and  trimmed  off  and  the  stump  sewed 
up.    Many  operations  for  varicocele  are  eatisfactorj'  in  the  end,  especially 


Fig.  307, — Subcutaneous  tying  of  varicocele. 

on  account  of  the  relief  from  mental  and  sexual  annoyance  which  they 
afford  the  patient.  I  prefer  the  high  operation — cutting  down  upon  the 
cord  in  the  groin  and  removing  a  section  of  enlarged  veins  there. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  TESTICLE 
Tumors  of  the  testicle  are  interesting  to  the  pathologist  especially; 
for  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  in  which  there  are  so  many  varieties  of 
structure  as  in  the  testicle.  Accordingly,  one  finds  th^e  new-growths 
appearing  at  all  ages.  There  are  three  principal  types  of  these  tumors: 
(1)  Connective-tissue  growths;  (2)  epithelial  tumors;  (3)  dermoid  cysts 
and  teratomata.' 

s  h  Sarcoma  of  tlie  Testicle, 
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Of  the  first  group,  there  are  benign  and  malignant  specimens — fibro- 
mata, lipomata,  myxomata,  enchondromata,  osteomata,  and  myomata. 
None  of  these  tumors  are  common.  They  may  be  found  in  children, 
and  the  surgeon  should  remove  them,  while  sparing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  testicle  and  its  associated  structures. 

Sarcomata  are  not  especially  uncommon.  They  begin  usually  in 
the  globus  minor,  and  may  progress  slowly  or  rapidly.  Some  are  soft 
and  of  quick  development;  some  are  hard  and  may  remain  apparently 
quiescent  for  a  long  time.  The  shape  of  the  testicle  may  remain  fairly 
normal,  or  it  may  take  on  a  nodular  outline.  The  round-celled  sar- 
comata are  of  the  more  rapid  growth.  The  spindle-celled  variety  are 
firmer,  and  often  contain  striated  muscle-fibers.  Sarcomata  may  not 
cause  any  great  pain,  though  frequently  they  do  so  in  their  more  advanced 
stages.  If  one  testicle  only  is  attacked,  sexual  vigor  is  not  lost  to  the 
patient.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 
A  long-standing  hard  nodule  in  the  epididymis  is  suspicious,  especially 
if  it  takes  on  suddenly  a  rapid  growth.  Sometimes  there  is  breaking 
down  of  the  organ  with  necrosis,  hemorrhage,  and  mucoid  softening. 
Late  in  the  disease  the  cord  and  inguinal  glands  are  involved.  The 
surgeon  must  distinguish  sarcoma  from  cancer,  which  occurs  in  middle 
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Fig.  308. — Keyes*  needle  for  subcutaneous  ligation  of  varicocele  (Fowler's  Surgery). 

life  or  later,  while  sarcoma  may  be  a  disease  of  childhood, — from  tuber- 
culosis, which  is  characterized  by  softening  and  early  fistula  formation; 
and  from  syphilis,  which  closely  resembles  sarcoma  and  often  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  reaction  to  a  course  of  potassium  iodid  only. 

Obviously,  the  only  radical  treatment  for  sarcoma  of  the  testicle  is  its 
complete  excision,  with  dissection  of  the  cord  and  the  inguinal  lymph- 
nodes  on  the  side  affected. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle  is  the  important  tumor  of  the  epithelial  group. 
It  develops  in  the  testis  itself  and  grows  rapidly.  It  causes  earlier  and 
more  severe  pain  than  does  sarcoma.  The  epididymis  is  involved  late, 
but  the  disease,  as  a  whole,  develops  more  rapidly  than  does  sarcoma. 
The  growth  may  involve  the  skin,  so  that  the  patient  may  present  a 
foul,  ugly,  cauliflower  tumor.  Obviously,  complete  extirpation  of  the 
growth  and  the  adjacent  glands  is  the  only  rational  treatment. 

Adenoma  of  the  testicle  occurs  in  children  and  in  adults.  The  tumor 
grows  rapidly  without  pain,  and  may  reach  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
Commonly,  it  contains  cysts.  It  is  smooth,  firm,  and  elastic.  The  prog- 
nosis is  uncertain,  because  adenoma  may  be  associated  with  cancer  and 
sarcoma.     Castration  is  the  onlv  romedv. 

Dermoid  cysts  and  teratomata  are  not  especially  common,  and 
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usually  begin  to  develop  in  infancy.  They  grow  to  considerable  size 
without  causing  pain,  and  may  be  carried  for  many  years.  They  re- 
semble adenomata  often,  but  appear  at  an  earlier  age  and  contain  em- 
bryonic structures — atheromatous  fluid  with  hair,  teeth,  and  bone.  As- 
piration or  the  a:-ray  will  confirm  the  diagnosis  often.  Sometimes  one 
may  remove  the  tumor  and  save  the  testicle,  but  frequently  castration 
must  be  our  resort. 

TWISTED  CORD 

Twisted  cord,  or  strangulation  of  the  cord  by  axial  rotation,  occasion- 
ally is  seen — a  curious  and  interesting  condition.  It  is  analogous  to 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst.^  The  condition  is  so  unusual 
that  an  error  in  diagnosis  readily  may  be  made.  The  cause  of  the  twist- 
ing is  not  obvious,  though  in  every  reported  case  there  has  been  a  long 
mesorchium.  A  normally  placed  normal  testicle  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
torsion.  The  syiyiptoms  are  sudden,  and  follow  violent  exertion  usually. 
There  may  be  a  heniia  present.  As  a  result  of  the  rotation  the  vessels 
in  the  cord  are  strangulated,  so  that  the  testicle  swells  and  quickly 
becomes  the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  necrosis,  and  gangrene  even.  There 
are  sudden  pain,  vomiting,  shock,  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  and  a  swollen 
testicle  readily  obvious.  There  is  no  impulse  on  coughing.  The  condi- 
tion simulates  strangulated  heniia,  from  which  it  must  be  distinguished. 
The  treatment  is  by  immediate  operation.  If  the  strangulation  is  recent, 
it  may  be  relieved  by  untwisting  the  cord,  but  in  most  cases  the  testicle 
is  found  gangrenous,  so  that  castration  must  be  done. 

Such  are  the  tumors  and  swellings  of  the  testicle.  Their  diagnosis 
is  difficult  often,  but  their  treatment  is  almost  invariably  by  the  opera- 
tion of  castration. 

CASTRATION 

In  the  case  of  malignant  disease,  castration  should  include  the 
whole,  or  a  large  part  of,  the  scrotum.  In  the  case  of  non-malignant 
disease,  the  tumor  may  be  turned  out  of  the  scrotum  through  an  incision 
in  the  groin.  In  either  case,  when  the  dissection  is  completed  and  the 
tumor  mass  is  free  and  left  hanging  by  the  cord  as  a  pedicle,  the  final 
section  of  the  cord  must  be  made  carefully.  Do  not  roughly  tie  it  off 
and  cut  it  en  masse.  Such  treatment  pinches  ner^^es  and  fails  securely 
to  control  vessels.  Pain  ensues,  and  secondary'  hemorrhage  may  take 
place  as  the  cord  slips  back.  Properly  to  amputate  the  cord,  dissect 
carefully  across  it  toward  the  abdominal  cavity,  tying  the  individual 
vessels  as  you  go;  then  stitch  the  stump  into  the  internal  ring.  After 
castration  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  two  weeks  at  least, 
that  healing  may  progress  properly  and  that  no  hernia  may  develop. 
See  article  by  Charles  L.  Scudder,  Ann.  Surp.,  August,  1901. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  BRONCHI  AND  LUNGS 

Hitherto  in  this  book  we  have  studied  regions  and  structures  readily 
accessible  to  the  surgeon,  but  in  large  part  become  accessible  during  the 
last  thirty  years  only.  We  have  been  considering  the  diseases  of  organs 
associated  with  each  other,  either  in  their  anatomic  relations  or  in  their 
functions — the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  the  genito-urinary,  and  the 
sexual  apparatus.  The  surgeons  of  two  generations  or  more  ago  dealt 
timidly  with  organs  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  somewhat  fear- 
fully with  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  testicles  even,  because  those  sur- 
geons knew  not  how  to  eliminate  sepsis.  The  abdominal  cavity  especi- 
ally was  an  unknown  land  to  most  of  them.  Our  present  measure  of 
success  in  dealing  with  these  organs  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

In  these  days  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  a  new  field — surgery  of 
the  thoracic  cavity.^  We  are  approaching  this  field  with  some  hesi- 
tation, though  with  less  timidity  than  our  forbears  felt  when  they 
approached  the  abdomen.  The  dangers  in  this  new  work  are  not  the 
dangers  which  confronted  pioneers  in  abdominal  surgery.  They  feared 
sepsis  because  they  knew  not  what  it  meant  or  how  to  combat  it.  We 
understand  sepsis,  and  usually  combat  it  with  success;  but  in  thoracic 
surgery  we  must  face  dangers  peculiar  to  the  thorax  and  peculiarly 
difficult  to  meet.  When  we  open  the  thorax,  we  have  to  deal  with  organs 
the  wounding  of  which  promptly  is  serious,  if  not  fatal — organs  incased 
in  an  unyielding  cage,  organs  not  readily  accessible,  of  varying  con- 
sistency and  dimensions,  easily  escaping  from  operative  control.  In 
the  abdomen  you  may  excise  the  intestines  and  stomach,  open  widely 
the  liver,  or  remove  the  spleen ;  indeed,  many  of  the  abdominal  organs 
can  be  eliminated  without  danger  to  life.  The  intrathoracic  organs, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  approached  cautiously,  opened  with  hesita- 
tion, if  at  all,  and  totally  removed  never.  But  one  must  not  think  of 
these  organs  in  the  chest  as  inaccessible  to  surgeons.  Constantly,  with 
increasing  knowledge,  we  are  more  certainly  cutting  down  upon  the 
lungs,  the  bronchi,  and  the  heart;  and  with  increasing  experience  we  are 
learning  the  possibilities  of  intrathoracic  surger>^  and  the  extent  of  our 

^  See  Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc,  1909. 
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limitations.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  novelty  of  operating  for 
diseases  within  the  chest — empyema  and  other  pleuritic  collections  have 
been  subject  to  operation  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

When  we  consider  diseases  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  we  must  think  of 
the  whole  complicated  apparatus  which  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  through  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  terminal  bronchi  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  lungs, 
with  their  intricate  arrangement  of  alveoli,  bronchioles,  and  network  of 
important  vessels,  all  bounded  by  the  visceral  pleura.  Within  this  com- 
plicated mechanism  the  surgeon  operates  for  the  following  lesions 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi. 

Bronchiectasis. 

Pulmonary  abscess. 

Pulmonary  gangrene. 

Hemothorax. 

Tuberculosis. 

Tumors. 

Echinococcus  cysts. 

Actinomycosis. 

Aneurys^m. 

Diseases  of  Esophagus.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

FOREIGN  BODreS  IN  THE  BRONCHI 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  were  regarded  as  fatal  up  to  a  few 
years  ago — fatal,  if  the  foreign  body  lodged  and  could  not  be  coughed  up. 
Then  sundry  surgeons  devised  ingenious  measures  for  opening  the  pos- 
terior or  anterior  mediastinum  and  performing  bronchotomy.  But  these 
operations  are  difficult,  with  a  mortality  of  almost  100  per  cent.  In  more 
recent  years  surgeons  who  have  concerned  tliemselves  especially  with 
work  upon  the  throat  and  trachea  have  devised  instruments  by  means  of 
which  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  may  be  discovered  and  removed 
through  the  mouth  or  through  a  tracheotomy  opening.^ 

The  objects  which  reach  the  bronchi  must  be  small  enough  to  pass 
between  the  vocal  cords,  whence  they  drop  into  the  right  bronchus 
commonly,  since  that  is  given  off  from  the  trachea  at  a  less  acute  angle 
than  is  the  left.  Coins  and  buttons  are  the  objects  most  frequently  in- 
haled, and  usually  by  children.  More  than  one  case  of  a  loosened 
tracheotomy  tube  discovered  in  the  bronchus  has  been  reported,  and 
Coolidge  pictures  pins  and  a  carpenter's  nail,  while  D.  W.  Cheever 
graphically  describes  a  beard  of  wheat  flying  up  and  down  with  res- 
piration. 

The  lodgment  of  these  foreign  bodies  induces  a  variety  of  symptoms. 
If  the  object  is  small  and  does  not  become  immediately  impacted,  the 
patient  experiences  a  sense  of  suffocation.  He  coughs,  strangles,  and 
may  vomit.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  chest,  with  bloody  expectoration. 
Again,  the  object  may  completely  plug  a  bronchus,  thus  throwing  out 

*  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Boston  Med.  and  Sui^.  Jour.,  April  10,  1902;  von  Eichen, 
Arch.  f.  Laiyng.,  Bd.  xv,  3.  Heft.;  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
October  13,  1904;  Carl  Beck,  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1907,  p.  239  et  seq. 
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of  commission  a  portion  of  the  lung.  This  is  an  extremely  rare  con- 
dition. If  the  body  remain  long  impacted,  there  may  result  a  bronchitis, 
with  asthma,  or  a  pneumonia  even;  and,  most  serious  of  all,  perhaps, 
pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

These  foreign  bodies  lodge  in  the  right  bronchus,  as  I  have  stated,  and 
the  surgeon  locates  them  first  by  means  of  the  x-ray.  Then,  with  the 
bronchoscope  (Coolidge  recommends  Killian's)  passed  either  through 
the  mouth  into  the  trachea  or  through  a  tracheotomy  opening,  the 
patient  being  under  ether  anesthesia,  an  expert  may  discover  a  foreign 
body  and  extract  it  with  Killian's  forceps.  I  have  seen  Coolidge  do  a 
number  of  these  operations  rapidly  and  dexterously,  but,  as  a  general 
surgeon,  I  have  never  undertaken  them. 

BRONCHreCTASIS 

Bronchiectasis  (bronchial  dilatation)  is  one  of  the  intrapulmonary 
ailments  for  which  rarely  surgeons  have  operated.  According  to  W.  B. 
Smith  the  infections  are  generally  due  to  the  influenza  bacillus.  There 
is  no  great  enthusiasm  for  this  operation,  but  occasionally  it  seems  justi- 
fiable, and  several  successful  cases  have  been  reported.  There  are 
various  forms  of  bronchial  dilatation — the  cylindric  form,  in  which  a 
single  branch  or  several  branches  of  the  smaller  or  medium-sized 
bronchi  are  involved;  the  dilatation  of  a  large  bronchus  alone,  and  a 
terminal,  sac-like  bronchiectasis,  developing  at  the  expense  of  the  lung 
parenchyma.-  Grawitz  reports  a  case  of  congenital  bronchiectasis  in 
which  one  of  the  lower  pulmonary  lobes  had  been  changed  to  a  lax  sac 
with  many  cavities.  In  any  case  of  bronchiectasis  there  may  be  a  con- 
current tuberculosis.  In  every  form  of  bronchiectasis  the  disease  runs  a 
chronic  course.  The  first  symptom  is  a  paroxysmal  cough,  most  trouble- 
some in  the  morning;  the  frequent  "winter  colds, *'  which  are  some- 
times attacks  of  influenza  bronchopneumonia,  and  the  cough  frequently 
is  associated  with  violent  expectoration,  when  the  patient  may  raise  a 
great  amount  of  sputum — often  several  cupfuls — suggesting  the  rup- 
ture of  an  empyema  into  a  bronchus.  The  sputum  may  stink,  or  it 
may  be  odorless,  and  it  is  often  mixed  with  blood.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
in  detail  on  the  various  symptoms  of  this  condition,  but  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  by  physical  examination.  Percussion  and  auscultation 
usually  demonstrate  signs  of  a  cavity.  There  may  be  more  or  less  dul- 
ncss,  followed  by  a  resonant,  tympanitic  note,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  contents  in  the  bronchial  cavity,  and  the  change  of  percussion-note 
is  striking  also  as  the  patient  opens  or  closes  his  mouth  or  changes  his 
position.  At  times  one  hears  nothing  on  auscultation;  at  other  times 
one  may  discover  bronchial  breathing,  with  coarse  moist  r4les.  Some- 
times the  x-ray  will  confirm  a  diagnosis.  Serious  complications  of 
bronchiectasis  arc:  purulent  bronchitis,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  gangrene 
of  the  lung,  abscess  of  the  brain,  and  meningitis.  Emphysema  is  fre- 
quent and  important. 

The  treatment  of  bronchiectasis  is  nearly  always  symptomatic,  but 
Tuffier,  in  his  classic  monograph,  reported  46  cases  with  39  operations, 
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and  of  these  patients  10  died,  while  29  recovered.  Numerous  other 
reporters  show  similar  statistics.  The  cases  suitable  for  operation  are 
those  in  which  there  is  a  great  dilatation  of  one  bronchus  only,  and  the 
procedure  consists  in  opening  and  draining  the  cavity  as  a  preliminary 
procedure;  and  later,  in  proper  cases,  in  excising  the  portion  of  lung 
affected.  Those  patients  who  have  been  improved  or  have  recovered 
certainly  have  experienced  great  relief,  so  that  we  believe  the  operation 
for  bronchiectasis  must  seriously  be  regarded  as  an  important  therapeutic 
measure.  So  much  for  the  surgery  of  the  bronchi  as  hitherto  it  has 
developed.  Before  going  further  into  the  discussion  of  intrathoracic 
surgery,  let  us  consider  the — 
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Pneumonotomy  obviously  means  opening  into  the  lung;  pleurotomy 
is  an  incision  into  the  pleura. 

Surgeons  maintain  the  importance  of  occasional  exploratory  opera- 
tions to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  location  of  diseases  within  the 
chest,  although  the  x-ray  has  rendered  such  explorations  less  imperative 
than  they  were.  The  student  should  remember  that  the  right  primary 
bronchus  descends  into  the  lungs  at  a  less  acute  angle  than  does  the 
left;  that  the  right  lung  is  made  up  of  three  lobes,  and  the  left  lung  of 
two  lobes,  while  the  extent  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  from  the  apex  of 
the  lungs  about  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  to  the  base  of  the 
lungs,  which  rests  upon  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm;  while  the  heart, 
pericardium,  and  large  vessels  occupy  an  important  space  in  the  superior 
and  anterior  left  central  portions  of  the  chest.  The  mechanical  ob- 
stacles to  operations  within  the  pleural  cavity  are,  first  and  most  im- 
portant, collapse  of  the  corresponding  lung,  when  the  chest  is  opened, 
with  pneumothorax;  and  the  presence  of  a  large,  stiff -walled  cavity. 
Most  writers  have  maintained  that  adhesions  existing  between  the  pari- 
etal and  visceral  pleura  are  necessary  in  order  that  one  may  operate  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  lung,  because  through  such  adhesions  the  surgeon 
may  penetrate  without  danger  of  infecting  the  surrounding  and  uncon- 
taminated  pleura.  There  are  various  methods  of  entering  the  chest, 
the  two  most  important  being — (1)  Through  a  small  opening,  by  the 
removal  of  portions  of  one  or  two  ribs  over  the  supposed  site  of  the  lesion, 
and  (2)  the  turning  back  of  a  large  osteoplastic  flap,  as  in  Schede's 
operation  for  empyema.  When  the  large  flap  is  to  be  turned  back, 
the  surgeon  should  make  a  wide,  U-shaped  skin  incision,  going  down 
directly  upon  the  ribs  over  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  in  the  posterior 
axillary  region,  and  resecting  broadly  portions  of  several  ribs — generally 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.  By  this  means  a  large  free  open- 
ing is  secured,  which  enables  the  operator  to  work  with  some  freedom 
inside  the  chest,  to  explore  thoroughly  the  collapsed  lung,  if  it  is  collapsed, 
and  to  establish  dependent  drainage.  Before  opening  the  lung,  but  after 
having  laid  bare  the  visceral  pleura,  the  s^urcgon  may  wall  off  the  field 
of  operation  with  iodoform  gauze  tampons,  or  he  may  provide  against 
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infection  by  driiwing  up  the  collapset)  lung  against  the  phcst-wall 
and  fastening  it  there  willi  tl«H>ply  placed  catpit  ptitches  in  onler  to 
bring  about  adhesions  at  that  point.  This  latter  method  is  advocated 
by  many  exptTienced  operators.'  The  paramount  objection  to  so 
extensive  a  dissection  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  patients  sub- 
mitted to  pneunionotomy  are  in  wretched  physical  condition,  Utile 
able  to  endure  the  shock  of  a  i)rolonged  oponttion.     For  this  reason 


FiR.  :(()!l.— JJflicdc 


for  opf  ninj;  the  cliest. 


the  more  cirfiimscnbi-d  operation  iinist  (iftcn  hv  the  operation  of  elec- 
tion. The  techiiic  of  the  circumscribed  operation  is  simple  enough. 
The  surgeon  ii]>|i roaches  the  chest  through  a  straight  incision  along  a  rib 
over  the  site  of  the  pulnmiiary  lesion,  and  excises  quickly  bits  of  one  ur 
two  ribs.     rre(|uenlly  the  huigis  ailherent  to  the  chest -wall  at  the  point 

I  Til.'  l-'.'ll-O'Dwv.T  ;[|ip!iriilus  fr,r  iiiHi.linu  tbc  liiiiti  is  rid  vocal  M  bv  MaUi*  iind 
n«C<is1u.  Ii  is  ill  ii]'iii.'ii>l('  a  i-oiiiiH'tc'Hl  Ih>I1<>u>,  by  ilio  iik'eihx  iiT  wliitti  iiir  is  fiiri-ol 
into  till-  liin)!s.  Till'  O'lhvvcr  IiiIk-  is  iiilnxluccil  iiili>  the  Ktutlis  and  the  bcHowH 
is  wurknl  bv  fiMit-|KmiT.  Thiw  iiiKtniiiicnt  in  itTtNlcnitely  wiiifssfwl  in  iwvontinis 
ciil]H)isf  (if  ilii'  hiiiE.  F.  T.  Mnriiliy  tilw  liiis  iliiiiviisinildl  an  upparatiis  wliicli  av\» 
on  thr  )irl]i('i|ili'  iir  the  llmiiiT  [Hisilivp  jiri'ssiint  ii)i)Mirutiu<.  yinrn  n-n>ntly  1  httvi> 
nsiil  Willi  the  irr''ii1i>(  siidstiictiiHi  wimc  ini'dioii  of  iiitrHlmrhfal  lUiiwthMiia,  whirh 
liroviiii''  ,'i  pni]M'r  -iuijply  nf  :iir  ijUim  cIIht  to  liutii  siiii-s  uf  l!u'  cbcsl.     llie  aiijwiriiliiri 

fiiTlit'lcil  liv  S;iMiur>|  liohiiiMiM  is  in  rrmimijii  llsc  :it  tlic  Miissaclaisi'tts  Gpncnil 
IiKpital  iui'l  iIk-  (.'lifKiii  S])ri<if>s  U<is[iit;il. 
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of  attack.  If  it  is  not,  the  pleural  cavity  must  be  guarded  by  tampons 
or  stitching.  However  the  lung  is  reached,  when  it  Ls  reached  it  remains 
for  the  operator  to  search  the  affected  pulmonary  area.  In  regard  to 
this  searching  again,  surgeons  have  differed  in  their  methods,  some  using 
a  long,  narrow-bladed  knife,  others  the  cautery,  and  others  the  finger 
supplemented  by  instruments.  I  advocate  the  last  method,  as  it  is  less 
likely  to  damage  lung  tissue,  and  it  obviates  troublesome  hemorrhage. 
Most  of  these  operations  give  rise  to  more  or  less  pneumothorax,  but 
this  is  a  bugbear  not  seriously  to  be  considered.  Such  operative  pneu- 
mothorax usually  takes  care  of  itself. 

Methods  of  artificial  respiration  in  lung  surgery  have  not  been  com- 
monly adopted  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  but  it  is  probable  that 
before  many  years  all  surgeons  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  advanced 
investigators  m  employing  invariably  artificial  pulmonary  pressure 
or,  better,  intratracheal  insufflation. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  accessible  lesions  for  which  we  operate 
is  abscess  of  the  lung.^  This  condition  is  fairly  common.  It  may  com- 
plicate lobar  pneumonia  or  influenza  pneumonia,  or  may  occur  suddenly 
in  lung  tissue  previously  healthy,  from  embolism,^  from  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body,  from  inhalation,  or  as  a  complication  of  some  such 
systemic  infection  as  puerperal  fever.  Alglave  and  Mah6'  report  a 
vast  mediastinal  abscess  originating  in  a  carious  tooth.  Abscess  may 
follow  operations  on  the  tonsils  or  jaws.  Measles  and  whooping-cough 
are  recognized  etiologic  factors  also.  The  symptoms  may  be  obscure 
or  they  may  be  characteristic.  The  condition  is  most  often  mistaken  for 
a  patch  of  pneumonia  or  for  a  localized  empyema.  The  condition  of  the 
sputum  is  the  best  indication  of  abscess,  and  the  sputum  may  be  coughed 
up  in  large  quantities^ — sometimes  as  pure  pus,  sometimes  moldy,  with  a 
sour  or  sweetish  odor,  sometimes  fetid.*  Under  the  microscope  you  will 
find  connective-tissue  and  elastic  fibers,  and  occasionally  a  deposit  of 
black  pigment,  with  fatty  crystals  and  hematoidin  crystals.  The  diagno- 
sis often  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  expectoration. 
After  an  attack  of  coughing  look  for  a  tympanitic  note  over  an  area  pre- 
viously dull.  Abscess  of  the  lung  may  be  confused  with  gangrene  also, 
but  in  gangrene  the  expectoration  is  extremely  foul,  and  elastic  fibers 
usually  are  absent.  The  outlook  in  these  abscess  cases  is  grave,  though 
statistics  appear  to  show  that  the  best  outcome  in  the  case  of  pulmonary 
abscess  follows  abscess  due  to  pneumonia.  Medical  treatment  some- 
times results  in  recover>%  but  if  the  abscess  persists,  especially  if  it  is 
progressive,  the  physician  should  seek  surgical  advice  with  a  view 
to  operation.  I  have  already  described  the  technic  of  searching  the 
lung  for  abscess.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  competent  drainage  when 
the  abscess  is  found,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 

*  See  important  case  described  by  C.  H.  Cottle  and  J.  R.  Edward  in  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  March  7,  1908. 

'Trendelenburg's  case,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  July  2,  1908,  quoted  in  Practical 
Medicine  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  215,  series  of  1909. 

»  Progr^  Mddical,  August  7,  1909. 
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rubber  tube  wrapped  in  gauze.  The  drain  should  be  changed  every 
two  or  three  days,  lest  it  cause  ulceration  of  a  pulmonary  vessel  and 
give  rise  to  serious  hemorrhage.  Several  accidents  of  this  nature  have 
been  reported.  The  results  of  treatment  depend  somewhat  on  the  nature 
of  the  abscess.  Pneumonia  or  influenza  abscesses  promise  well,  but 
abscess  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  is  almost  never  found. 
The  drainage,  dressings,  and  supplementary  care  of  the  patient  must  be 
continued  for  a  long  time  often,  and  so  soon  as  may  be  the  patient  should 
be  given  an  out-of-doors  life. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  closely  associated  with  abscess  of  the  lung 
in  its  origin  and  physical  signs.  I  have  told  already  how  the  foul  char- 
acter of  the  sputum  differentiates  it  from  abscess.  Gangrene  is  a 
necrosis  of  lung  tissue,  produced  by  putrefactive  bacteria,  and  is  either 
circumscribed  or  diffuse.  It  is  more  rare  than  abscess.  The  common 
factors  in  its  etiology  are  lobar  pneumonia  and  pneumonia  due  to  a 
foreign  body.  Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  an  infarction.  Alcoholic 
and  diabetic  subjects  are  the  persons  especially  subject  to  pulmonary 
gangrene.  I  have  already  described  the  treatment,  which  is  similar  to 
that  for  pulmonary  abscess.  Circumscribed  gangrene  is  the  only  form 
of  gangrene  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  When  the  diagnosis  is 
assured,  the  surgeon  should  insist  upon  operation,  for  spontaneous 
recovery  is  improbable. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  times  has  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
surgeon,  but  such  tuberculosis  must  be  localized.  A  large  number  of 
operators  in  France  and  Germany  have  made  experiments  in  this  field, 
but  such  work  has  not  yet  appealed  greatly  to  American  surgeons.  The 
method  is  to  attack  small  localized  tuberculous  processes  or  cavities  by 
injections  of  iodoform  oil  or  by  actual  excision  (pneumonectomy), 
with  drainage.  The  excision  should  be  made  with  the  cautery.  In  all 
probability  this  method  will  fall  into  disuse  before  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  hygienic  treatment  and  the  employment  of  the  opsonins. 

Echinococcus  of  the  lung  is  fairly  amenable  to  surgical  treatment, 
and  the  lung,  after  the  liver,  is  the  organ  most  frequently  attacked  by 
echinococci.  There  is  but  one  cyst  cavity  in  the  lung,  as  a  rule,  and  this 
cavity  may  become  extremely  large,  so  as  to  fill  completely  one  pleural 
sac  and  displace  neighboring  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs.  Strangely 
enough,  small  cavities  may  produce  no  symptoms  for  a  long  time,  but 
large  cysts  induce  sensations  of  tension,  pressure  pains,  and  dyspnea. 
Sometimes  the  cavity  opens  into  a  bronchus,  so  that  the  patient  coughs 
up  great  quantities  of  pus  and  organisms.  Unless  the  organism  has  been 
discovered,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  diagnosis.  The  organism  may  be 
isolated  from  the  sputum  or  may  be  secured  by  aspiration.  Echinococ- 
cus of  the  lung  simulates  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or,  w^hen  the  cavity 
is  large,  suggests  an  intrathoracic  neoplasm.  The  results  of  surgical 
treatment  have  been  brilliant.  For  instance,  Tuffier  reported  55  recov- 
eries out  of  61  cases.  Simple  aspiration  and  washing  out  of  the  cavity  is 
a  dangerous  procedure,  and  must  be  reprobated,  because  the  cleansing 
fluid  may  flow  into  a  bronchus  and  flood  the  lungs.    The  surgeon  should 
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institute  abundant  drainage  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described. 
In  most  cases  recovery  is  slow,  but  usually  certain. 

Pulmonary  actinomycosis  demands  a  word  in  passing,  though 
primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung  is  rare.  It  is  needless  to  describe  in 
detail  the  character  of  the  slowly  advancing  disease,  which  begins 
usually  as  a  destructive  inflammation  about  the  bronchi,  and  involves 
gradually  considerable  areas  of  lung  tissue,  reaching  finally  the  pleura 
and  involving  the  skin,  where  it  manifests  itself  in  swellings  and  sinuses. 
The  disease  is  mistaken  commonly  for  tuberculosis.  The  few  operations 
undertaken  hitherto  have  been  limited  to  opening,  cureting,  and  drain- 
ing sinuses  and  abscesses.  Excision  is  the  best  treatment.  Very  few 
cures  are  reported. 

Cancer  of  the  lung  (primary)  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  rare, 
but  its  diagnosis  is  so  diflScult  that  operative  treatment  must  be  un- 
common. It  is  mistaken  for  chronic  pneumonitis  and  chronic  abscess 
because  of  secondary  changes  following  semi-obstruction  of  bronchi;  for 
tuberculosis,  chronic  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  though  the  x-ray  may 
give  valuable  information  as  to  its  character.  Circumscribed  tumors, 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  even,  rarely  can  be  detected  unless  they  are  on 
the  surface  of  the  limg.  Occasionally  bits  of  the  tumor  in  the  sputiun 
have  furnished  evidence  on  which  to  found  a  diagnosis.  Seldom  is 
there  a  pleuritic  effusion,  because  the  pleurae  become  adherent.  The 
ordinary  physical  examination  suggests  merely  a  localized  consolidation 
of  lung  tissue,  but  the  wasting  and  cachexia,  with  the  examination  of 
the  sputum,  may  determine  the  diagnosis.  Advanced  cases  of  pul- 
monary cancer  cannot  be  cured,  but  a  few  instances  are  reported  in 
which  small  circumscribed  pulmonary  growths  associated  with  tiunors 
of  the  chest  wall  have  been  removed  successfully.  Intratracheal 
insufflation  and  differential  pressure  have  served  as  important  aids  in 
such  work. 

Sarcoma  of  the  lung  is  less  common  than  cancer.  The  spindle- 
cell  variety  is  seen  occasionally,  though  a  rare  form  of  lymphosarcoma 
is  described.  The  symptoms  are  misleading.  As  in  the  case  of  cancer, 
there  is  pain  in  the  side,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  and  cough,  thought 
to  be  due  to  a  persistent  bronchial  catarrh.  The  sputum  is  not  charac- 
teristic. Metastases  are  more  common  in  sarcoma  than  in  cancer,  and 
appear  as  direct  involvement  of  neighboring  organs.  Surgical  treat' 
ment  of  sarcoma  is  similar  to  that  of  cancer. 

Secondarily  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs,  associated  especially 
with  malignant  disease  of  the  breast,  is  always  inoperable. 

The  benign  tumors,  so  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  al- 
most unknown  in  the  lungs  so  far  as  surgeons  have  investigated,  al- 
though such  growths  occasionally  are  found  postmortem. 

Injuries  of  the  lung  are  nearly  always  associated  with  complicat- 
ing injuries  to  the  chest-wall,  and  are  due  to  crushing  blows  or  penetrat- 
ing wounds.  So  far  as  the  lung  is  concerned,  the  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant symptom  to  be  combated  is  hemorrhage.  The  blood  may  be 
expectorated  or  may  fill  the  pleural  cavity  as  hemothorax.     The  treat" 
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ment  is  conservative  in  most  cases.  The  hemorrhage  is  not  often  alarm- 
ing, and  is  controlled  by  keeping  the  patient  recumbent  and  quiet, 
and  by  snugly  strapping  and  bandaging  the  chest.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, continued  alarming  hemorrhage  persists,  so  that  it  may  seem  best 
to  the  surgeon  to  operate  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it.  In  such  cases 
one  should  open  the  chest  widely  through  an  osteoplastic  flap,  should 
wipe  out  the  blood  and  clots  from  the  pleural  cavity,  and  should  seek 
the  bleeding  vessel.  Seldom  can  such  a  vessel  be  tied,  unless  it  is  near 
the  lung  surface,  but  the  wound  may  be  opened  with  the  cautery  and 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  so  as  to  control  the  bleeding.  Drainage 
must  be  employed  in  these  cases  also,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  strap  and  bandage  the  ch*est  after  the  operation.  The  great  sub- 
sequent distress  of  the  patient  should  be  relieved  by  small  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  of  morphin. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  PLEURA 

Diseases  of  the  pleura  are  subject  to  surgical  operations  more  com- 
monly than  any  other  diseases  within  the  thoracic  cage.  I  have  said  that 
Hippocrates  was  cognizant  of  such  operations.  From  his  time  to  the 
present  gradually  an  improved  technic  has  been  evolved,  but  even  yet 
we  cannot  say  that  a  technic  for  operations  upon  the  pleural  cavity  has 
been  perfected. 

The  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  of  simpler  anatomic  arrangement  than  is 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  though  it  is  quite  analogous  to  the  latter. 
The  pleura  is  like  a  huge  lymph-sac  or  bursa,  interposed  between  the 
lung  and  the  chest-wall.  Its  inner  or  visceral  layer  inwraps  closely  the 
lung  and  great  vessels,  while  the  outer  or  parietal  layer  is  stretched  over 
the  inner  wall  of  the  thorax.  The  pleura  has  the  structure  and  functions 
of  other  serous  sacs.  It  is  abundantly  absorbent  of  toxic  products; 
it  secretes  an  abundant  fluid  when  irritated.  When  normal,  its  smooth, 
shining,  inner  surfaces  play  over  each  other  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  chest.  The  ordinary  movements  within  the  pleural  sac  are  far  less 
excursive  than  are  the  movements  within  the  peritoneum,  for  the  play 
of  the  lungs  and  thoracic  wall  is  relatively  slight.  From  such  con- 
siderations the  reader  will  perceive  that  diseases  of  the  pleura,  though 
vital  and  troublesome,  are  not  so  intricate  as  are  diseases  of  the  peri- 
toneum. For  the  sake  of  convenience  let  us  consider  diseases  of  the 
pleura  under  the  following  headings:  Inflammatory  effusions,  hydro- 
thorax,  hemothorax,  chylothorax,  tuberculosis,  and  tumors. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASE 

Inflammatory  disease  of  the  pleura  rarely  is  primary.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  an  extension  from  disease  within  the  lung  or  some 
other  neighboring  organ  or  structure — the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the 
spinal  column,  the  ribs.  In  recent  years  we  have  found  many  of  these 
so-called  simple  effusions  to  be  tuberculous.  Pneumonia  also  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  pleuritic  effusion.  "  Catching  cold"  may  be  a  possible 
cause  of  effusions,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  infections  of  the  pleura 
are  coincident  with  sundry  joint  infections — the  origin  of  both  being 
often  difficult  to  determine,  though  an  invasion  of  organisms  through  the 
tonsils  or  through  the  intestinal  mucosa  frequently  explains  the  trouble. 
Effusions  into  the  pleura  may  be  general  or  may  be  localized  and  pock- 
eted. General  effusions  fill  the  pleural  cavity  affected,  compress  the 
lung  and  heart,  and  bulge  into  the  intercostal  spaces,  so  that  in  ex- 
treme cases  one  lung  is  thrown  out  of  commission  and  the  heart  is 
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dislocate,  localized  or  pocketed  efTuBions  are  confined  by  adhesions 
between  the  visceral  and  parietal  pleura,  so  that  the  collections  impinge 
upon  the  lunge  over  limited  areas  only. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  pathologic  anatomy  the  reader  will 
conceive  at  once  what  must  be  the  symptoms  produced,  though  he  will 
remember  at  the  same  time  how  symptoms  will  varj'  with  the  under- 
lying or  associated  conditions — pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  the  like. 
Simple  serous  cITusions  cause  mild  symptoms,  as  a  rule.  The  sharp, 
agonizing,  initial  pain  of  pleurisy  precetlcs  the  effusion,  and  is  due  to  the 
irritating  contact  of  opposed,  dry,  inflamed  layers  of  pleura.  With 
the  onset  of  effusion  the  layers  are  separate  and  pain  is  allayed.  Then 
there  ensue  dyspnea,  a  varying  fever,  and  constitutional  signs. 


Fig.  310.— TlioracenteBiB. 

Treatment. — In  a  great  many  cases  these  simple  effusions  are  ab- 
sorbed and  thoir  Ij-eatment  is  within  the  domain  of  the  internist,  with 
who.se  examination  of  the  chest,  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  here.  A  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
do  not  improve  imder  mwlication,  but  may  clear  up  quickly  as  the  result 
of  aspiration,  .-\spiration  is  best  performed  with  a  trocar,  cannula,  and 
suction  apparatus,  though  long  drainage  through  a  simple  canula  may 
suffice,  and  the  fluid  withdrawn  should  always  be  examined  crit- 
ically in  order  to  dctcrininc  especially  the  presence  in  it  of  pus,  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  or  of  other  organisms.     Sometimes  guinea-pig  inoeula- 
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tion  alone  will  demonstrate  tuberculosis.  The  distinction  between  a 
simple  serous  effusion  and  a  purulent  effusion  is  one  of  degree  only. 
The  serous  effusions  contain  few  leukocytes  and  few  organisms. 

As  a  rule,  then,  a  simple  serous  effusion  will  clear  up  after  one  or  two 
aspirations,  provided  the  operator  has  not  infected  the  cavity  at  the 
time  of  aspirating.  When  the  fluid  in  the  chest  has  become  purulent, 
or  contains  clear  fliuid-bearing  organisms,  the  condition  is  one  of  pyo- 
thorax. 

PYOTHORAX 

Commonly,  we  speak  of  such  collections  of  pus  as  empyema}  The 
pathologic  and  bacteriologic  conditions  vary  in  empyema,  depending 
on  the  nature  and  source  of  the  organisms.  Pneumococci  in  the  pus 
and  an  associated  pneumonia  are  common  in  children;  pneumococci, 
streptococci,  and  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  at  all  ages.  Sometimes  there 
are  present  organisms  of  decomposition.  The  pneumococcus  pus  is 
creamy  or  light  green  in  appearance,  nearly  odorless,  often  full  of  large 
coagula,  and  easily  disposed  of  by  operation.  The  pus  of  tuberculosis 
nearly  always  is  due  to  a  mixed  infection;  it  may  be  thick  or  thin, 
odorless  or  offensive,  while  the  pus  due  to  saprophytic  bacteria  is  thin 
and  very  foul. 

These  various  collections  of  pus  cause  various  symptoms,  in  their 
turn,  not  differing  materially  in  character  from  the  symptoms  of  a  simple 
effusion — discomfort,  dyspnea,  fever,  and  debility.  But  the  symptoms 
do  not  subside  when  jms  is  present.  Rarely,  nature  may  find  a  vent 
for  the  fluid  through  the  bronchi  or  through  the  chest-wall,  but  generally, 
if  let  alone,  the  process  goes  on.  The  pleura  becomes  more  and  more 
thickened,  the  lung  more  compressed  and  useless,  and  the  thoracic  cage 
fixed  and  deformed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  patient  presents 
himself  as  an  emaciated,  crippled,  gasping,  distorted  invalid. 

One  invariable  rule  must  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  empyema. 
Drain  the  pus  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  Discover  it  more 
promptly  than  is  now  done  always.  If  you  have  to  deal  with  a  chest 
which  shows  the  physical  signs  of  fluid,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  ap- 
parent, do  not  await  developments,  but  aspirate  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  and,  if  you  discover  pus,  operate  forthwith.  The  x-ray  may 
demonstrate  a  pus  collection  even  when  aspiration  fails. 

There  are  two  leading  types  of  empyema — ^leading  tjrpes  as  regards 
their  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  operation — acute  and  chronic  em- 
pyemata;  and  their  treatment  often  is  radically  difficult.  Take  pneu- 
mococcus empyema  as  an  example  of  acute  empyema:  empty  the  sac 
and  establish  drainage  in  a  simple  manner;  employ  local  anesthesia,  as 
a  rule;  though  ether  carefully  given  by  an  expert,  with  the  patient  in  a 
sitting  position,  is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  lung  than  chloroform,  and 
is  less  likely  to  depress  the  heart.  If  the  empyema  is  on  the  left,  and 
if  the  heart  is  greatly  dislocated,  it  is  wise  often  to  aspirate  off  the  pus, 

*  The  term  "empyema"  is  usually  applied  to  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  though  we  use  it  also  to  denote  similar  collections  in  the  gall-bladder,  the 
antrum  of  Highmore,  etc. 
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a  piirt  at  a  time,  lost  sudden  relief  of  pressure  dislocate  a  possible  car<liac 
thrombus,  and  kill  the  patient — an  aecident  by  no  means  unknown. 
Onlinarily,  however,  such  preliminarj'  aspiration  is  needless.  Cut 
down  upon  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  in  the  axillary,  anterior  axillary, 
or  posterior  axillary  line,  using  cither  a  transverse  or  a  longitudinal  in- 
rision;  free  the  rib  for  about  four  inches;  disseet  off  the  periosteum 
with  a  blunt  instrument ;  open  and  drain  the  pleural  cavity,  and  msert  a 
nibber  tube — the  best  of  which,  for  this  purjjose,  is  Henrj's  rubber 
drainape-tube  or  bobbin,  which  is  self-retaining,  and  docs  not  pratnide 
oiihcr  into  the  cavity  or  bej'ond  the  skin.  Another  admirable  method  of 
«yuring  drainage  is  to  stitch  the  ])arietal  pleura  to  Ihe  skin.  The  ni>ening 
iiuuit  be  lightly  tamponed  to  prevent  too  early  glueing  up.   It  is  not  wise 


Fijr.  311. — RpKoHkmof  ribs  (after  Brewer  in  Keen's  Su^iery). 


to  wash  out  the  cavity  unlc-^s  too  abundant  coagula  are  present.  In  such 
ciise  usually  one  may  wipe  them  out  or  ^rently  irrigate  the  cavity  before 
inserting  the  tube.  Then  sew  up  the  skin-wound  about  the  drainage 
o|M'ning  and  aj>i)ly  an  abundant  absorbent  dressing.  In  most  cases, 
if  all  goes  well,  especially  If  Ihe  case  has  been  taken  early,  prompt  con- 
valescence will  ensue.  The  patient  should  be  en<'ouraged  to  sit  up  as 
Boon  as  he  is  strong  enough,  and  shoidd  be  taught  gratluatetl  breathing 
exercises  in  order  to  encourage  lung  expansion. 
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I  have  recommended  excision  of  a  rib  for  drainage,  and  I  repeat  that 
recommendation:  an  excision  is  preferable  to  mere  incision  and  drainage 
between  ribs.  The  operation  between  the  ribs  fails  to  provide  an  avenue 
for  proper  inspection  of  the  chest  and  for  long-continued  driunage. 
Drainage  through  a  rib  by  means  of  a  hollow  tube  screwed  into  a 
trephine  hole  is  valuable.  Through  rib  necrosis  the  tube  becomes  loose 
in  the  course  of  two  weeks. 

Be  sure  not  to  remove  a  rib  behind  so  high  up  that  the  scapula  may 
fall  over  it.  If  you  operate  through  the  back,  take  the  ninth  rib,  and 
not  the  eighth  or  seventh. 

In  some  cases  the  diaphragm  rises  as  high  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
space, and  lies  close  against  the  chest-wall  behind.  Be  careful  not  to 
cut  through  the  diaphragm  in  opening  the  chest.  Most  surgeons  have 
been  caught  in  this  pitfall. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  empyema  is  a  different  matter  from  that 
of  acute  empyema,  but  if  all  acute  empyemas  were  operated  upon  prop- 


Fig.  312. — OsU-oplastic  thoracotomy  (after  Brewer  in  Keen's  Surgery). 


erly  and  promptly,  chronic  cnipjema  would  almost  cease  to  exist.  I 
beg  the  student  to  bear  in  mind  carefully  the  distinction  between  the 
two  conditions,  acute  and  chronic  empyema,  and  especially  the  distinc- 
tion between  methods  for  their  relief.  In  chronic  empyema  the  pleurse 
become  greatly  thickened,  so  that  those  membranes  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  tough,  strong,  and  tenacious  envelops  incircling  the  pus- 
cavity,  hning  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  lung 
corresponding  to  the  affected  area.  One  perceives,  immediately,  there- 
fore, that  mere  aspiration  or  simple  drainage  of  such  a  cavity  cannot 
bring  about  a  permanent  cure,  for  the  stiff  wall  of  the  cyst  cavitj'  re- 
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mains  after  drainage,  holds  the  lung  away  from  the  chest,  and  persists 
as  a  pus-secreting  membrane. 

How  shal)  we  close  up  this  abnormal  cavity?  Three  methods  within 
recent  years  have  come  into  vogue,  and  these  methods  or  their  modifi- 
cations often  result  successfully:  E^stlander's  operation;  Schede's  opera- 
tion, and  Fowler's  operation,  sometimes  called  the  operation  of  Delorme. 
All  these  operations  are  dangerous,  and  increasingly  dangerous  in  the 
order  I  have  given.  In  cases  of  chronic  empyema  the  surgeon  is  dealing 
with  patients  weakened  by  long-standing  illness.  They  endure  badly 
capital  operations,  so  that  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
these  maneuvers  at  successive  sittings.  I  have  operated  by  Schede's 
method  on  the  same  patient  seven  successive  times  before  curing  him. 
In  a  word,  Estlander's  operation  consists  in  removing  parts  of  several 


Fig.  313.— Bryant's  operation  {after  Brewer  in  Keen's  Surgery). 


ribs  over  various  parts  of  the  affected  lung,  so  as  to  allow  the  wall  of  the 
chest  to  collapse.  This  allows  the  parietal  pleura  to  become  adherent 
to  the  visceral  pleura.  Various  incisions  are  employed  by  various 
operators — the  T-incision;  the  L-incision;  the  U-incision.  The  U-inci- 
sion  is  the  one  I  prefer  as  I  picture  it  in  Fig.  313.  Turn  up  a  great 
flap  of  the  soft  parts,  expose  the  ribs,  cut  up  each  rib  to  be  excised 
and  break  it  away  with  the  periosteum  in  cither  direction.  In 
many  cases  it  may  he  advisable  to  cut  the  ribs  away  carefully  over 
a  given  area.  After  removing  the  ribs,  replace  and  sew  up  the  soft 
parts  and  i)rovide  adequate  dependent  drainage.  Convalescence 
is  slow,  and  resulting  deformity  is  the  rule,  but  a  fairly  competent,  useful 
lung  is  sometimes  obtained.  After  this  operation,  as  after  all  other  oper- 
oHons  for  chronic  empyema,  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  lead  an 
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out-of-doors  life  and  practice  pulmonary  gymnastics — walking  and  hill- 
climbing — having  due  regard  always  to  the  condition  of  his  heart. 
Schede's  operation  is  a  modification  of  Estlander's.  Not  content  with 
removing  the  ribs,  Schede  supplements  that  procedure  by  excising  all  the 
thickened  parietal  pleura  with  the  ribs  and  periosteum.  As  a  result,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  chest  fall  in  at  once  upon  and  become  adherent  to  the  vis- 
ceral pleura.  Fowler's  operation,  in  turn,  is  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  Schede's  operation.^  Not  content  with  removing  the  parietal  pleura, 
he  extends  the  peeling-off  process  and  removes  all  the  thickened  mem- 
brane from  chest-wall,  lung,  and  diaphragm,  leaving  a  raw  surface  and 
a  freed  lung,  which  should  now  be  able  to  expand  and  fill  the  cavity. 
The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the  flap  of  soft  parts  and 
draining  the  wound.  The  question  which  confronts  every  surgeon  when 
he  approaches  a  given  case  is  what  operation  shall  he  do,  and  how  far 
shall  he  carry  his  dissection.  One  cannot  lay  down  any  rule  which  shall 
meet  all  conditions,  but  in  general  terms  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  extent 
of  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the  chronicity  of  the  case,  the  amount 
of  pleura  involved,  and,  most  of  all,  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Usually  one  hopes  to  succeed  by  performing  Estlander's  operation,  and 
if  that  fails  to  cure,  one  expects  to  follow  it  up  with  more  extensive 
dissections  after  the  manner  of  Schede  or  Fowler.  I  cannot  but  regard 
Fowler's  operation  as  extremely  severe,  to  be  approached  with  hesita- 
tion and  as  a  last  resort.-  There  has  been  more  or  less  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  surgeons  as  to  the  extent  of  rib  resection  which  should  be 
done  in  following  Fowler's  technic.  As  a  rule,  one  need  resect  enough 
ribs  only  to  allow  of  free  manipulation  and  dissection  within  the  chest 
cavity,  but  in  certain  cases  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  much  wider 
resection  of  ribs,  as  is  done  in  the  Estlander  operation.  Ch.  Girard 
(summarized  by  J.  B.  Mur]:)hy)  concludes:  *The  prognosis  of  pleuro- 
cutaneous  fistula  (cavities),  when  left  alone,  is  generally  bad.  Ex- 
plorations may  be  done — though  not  without  risk — by  injections  and 
sounding.  Physical  examinations,  x-ray,  auscultation,  etc.,  are  im- 
portant, thougli  they  do  not  always  furnish  precise  evidence.  Pleuros- 
copy  and  digital  exploration  are  very  useful.  While  the  minor  degrees 
may  be  cured  by  pneumatic  treatment  or  by  respiratory  gyinnastics, 
these  methods  find  their  chief  use  as  postoperative  measures.  Beck's 
paste  is  suited  only  for  cases  at  once  easy  and  stubborn.  It  is  dangerous 
on  account  of  intoxication  and  should  be  used  cautiously.     Estlander's 

1  George  Ryerson  Fowler,  in  New  York  Med.  Rec,  December  30, 1893,  published 
his  first  reports  of  tliis  operation.  About  this  same  time  Delorme  was  working  at 
the  problem  with  conclusions  similar  to  Fowler's.  Although  Delorme  presented  to 
the  French  Surgical  Conp^ss,  in  April,  1893,  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the 
cadaver,  he  did  not  do  his  first  on  a  living  patient  until  some  months  after  Fowler 
had  done  so,  and  Fowler's  early  work  was  done  without  a  knowledge  of  Delorme 's 
experiments. 

2  Kurpjuweit,  Beit.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  627,  has  published  statistical 
results  showing  that  Fowler's  operation,  kno^-n  as  decortication  of  the  lung,  has 
given  a  percentage  of  35.7  complete  recoveries;  19.7  improved;  33.9  unimproved,  and 
a  mortality  of  10.7.  Estlander's  operation,  on  the  otner  hand,  shows  a  percentage 
of  56.3  cured;  20  per  cent,  improved;  3  per  cent,  unimproved,  and  a  mortality  of 
20  per  cent. 
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operation  is  useful  especially  for  extensive,  though  flattened  fistulse. 
When  the  cavity  is  both  deep  and  large,  Schede's  operation  is  generaUy 
surer.  Delorme's  lung  decortication  and  mobilization  of  the  adherent 
lung  often  give  excellent  results,  though  not  suitable  for  all  cases. 
A  combination  of  these  with  Schede's  method  is  very  advantageous. 
Tuberculous  fistulae  with  a  large  cavity,  while  having  a  grave  prognosis, 
should  not  be  abandoned  to  themselves.  In  some  cases  operation  leads 
to  cure.  The  dangers  of  extensive  operations  for  pleural  fistulse  may 
be  greatly  lessened,  first  of  all,  by  local  anesthesia,  either  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  operation,  and  next  by  making  the  operation  in  several 
sittings." 

After  all  is  said  regarding  these  various  radical  operations  for  chronic 
empyema,  we  cannot  often  look  for  a  perfect  outcome.  The  mortality 
is  high;  failure  to  cure  completely  is  frequent,  and  those  persons  even 
who  are  reported  cured  must  expect  to  go  through  life  with  seriously 
crippled  lungs  and  a  depressed  vitality.  The  corollary  to  all  this  has 
been  often  repeated — acute  empyema  should  be  operated  upon  early, 
and  not  allowed  to  progress  to  the  chronic  stage. 

Hydrothorax  develops  in  the  course  of  some  general  circulatory  dis- 
turbance, and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  abdominal  ascites.  If  the  chest 
become  so  full  of  fluid  that  the  lungs  and  heart  labor  in  action,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  perform  aspiration.  Otherwise  the  primary  disease  alone 
should  be  treated. 

Hemothorax  is  a  subject  I  have  already  mentioned  in  connection 
w^ith  surgery  of  the  lung.  It  is  produced  by  penetrating  woimds,  the 
crushing  of  ribs,  or  the  pathologic  erosions  of  vessels  in  the  chest-wall 
(aneurysm,  tuberculosis,  etc.).  I  have  already  indicated  the  treatment, 
which  is  symptomatic  generally — rest  and  bandaging,  though  rarely, 
when  the  sym])toms  are  alarming,  the  surgeon  may  be  obliged  to  open 
the  thorax  and  ligate  or  tampon  the  bleeding  vessel. 

Chylothorax  deserves  little  mention,  for  it  is  a  rare  condition.  It 
results  from  an  injury  to  the  thoracic  duct  which  produces  an  escape  of 
chyle  into  the  pleural  cavity.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  an 
examination  of  the  aspirated  fluid,  which  is  cream  like,  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  contains  sugar,  lymphocytes,  and  minute  fat-drops.  No 
active  treatment  is  practicable.  Most  patients  recover  under  rest  and 
bandaging. 

Tumors  of  the  pleura  attracted  some  little  attention  a  few  years 
ago,  for  they  were  brought  to  our  notice  by  such  interesting  writers  as  E. 
Wagner,  Schulz,  Frankel,  Lenhartz,  and  Lochet,  but  in  practice  such 
tumors  rarely  are  seen.  Especial  attention  has  been  called  to  a  peculiar 
primar}^  tumor  of  the  ])leura,  an  endothelioma  which  presents  a  dif- 
fuse pleural  thickening,  suggesting  ordinary  fibrous  thickening.  The 
micrOiScope  shows  an  extensive  endothelial  growth.  The  lung  becomes 
compressed;  there  is  dulness  over  the  affected  area,  and  the  aspirating 
needle  draws  a  cliocolate-colored  fluid  containing  characteristic  nests 
and  cells.  Rare  as  are  'primary  malignant  growths  in  the  pleura, 
secondary  cancer  and  sarcoma  are  common  enough,  and  are  the  result 
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of  malignant  disease  in  neighboring  parts,  especially  in  the  breast. 
Malignant  involvement  of  the  pleura  nearly  always  produces  effusion, 
which  is  serous  or  bloody  or  beclouded  with  detritus. 

In  the  case  of  primary  endotheliomata  operative  treatment  is  of 
little  value.  We  can  do  nothing  but  palliate  the  symptoms.  As  for 
secondary  growths,  it  may  rarely  seem  wise  to  resect  extensively  the 
chest-wall,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  can  do  no  more  than  relieve  pressure  by 
aspiration  and  give  morphin.  In  case  a  resection  of  the  chest-wall 
be  undertaken,  one  should  employ  a  differential  pressure  apparatus  to 
inflate  the  lung. 

Echinococcus  of  the  pleura  is  rare.  I  have  already  discussed  this 
subject  under  the  caption  Echinococcus  of  the  Lung. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  HEART  AND  PERICARDIUM 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  heart  had  not  been  brought  within  the  sur- 
geon's field,  and  wounds  of  the  heart  especially  were  held  to  be  beyond 
surgical  treatment.  Dennis/  writing  in  1895,  says:  "  The  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  heart  consists  in  lowering  the  head  to  prevent  cerebral 
anemia,  the  administration  of  opium  to  relieve  pain  and  to  control  the 
inflammation,  and  the  application  of  artificial  warmth  to  the  surface  of 
the  body'';  but  in  the  very  next  year,  1896,  Farina  reported  the  first 
recorded  case  of  suture  of  the  heart-wall  for  a  penetrating  wound. 
Farina's  patient  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  fifth  day,  but  that  surgeon's 
operation  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  repairing  the  damage  to  the 
heart.  Operations  on  the  pericardium  antedated  operations  on  the 
heart  by  nearly  a  century,  and  we  read  in  the  memoir  of  Baron  Larrey 
how  that  distinguished  French  surgeon  aspirated  the  pericardial  sac 
in  1798.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  surgeiy  of  the  pericardium  seemed 
possible  to  the  older  surgeons,  and  we  find  surgical  literature  dealing 
frequently  with  the  subject. 

The  heart  and  pericardium  form  a  portion  of  the  circulatory  appar- 
atus, and  many  writers  discuss  their  diseases  in  connection  with  the 
broader  subject  of  circulatory  disturbances.  It  seems  more  suitable  to 
me,  however,  to  treat  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  from  the  anatomic 
rather  than  from  the  physiologic  viewpoint — to  group  the  diseases  of 
these  organs  with  diseases  of  the  chest,  rather  than  with  diseases  of  the 
blood-vessels,  because  clinically  the  surgeon  deals  with  the  heart  and 
pericardium  as  isolated  organs.  There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the 
surgery  of  these  structures:  operations  for  fluid  in  the  pericardium, 
including  adhesions  between  the  layers  of  that  membrane;  and  opera- 
tions for  repair  of  penetrating  heart  wounds* 

The  popular  notion  that  wounds  of  the  heart  are  necessarily  and 
instantly  fatal  is  erroneous.  Surgical  writers  from  Pare  to  men  of 
our  own  time  relate  cases  of  persons  surviving  such  wounds  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  Indeed,  0.  Fischer,  in  1S67,  estimated,  from  a  study 
of  452  cases  of  wounds  of  the  heart,  that  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  per- 
sons so  injured  recovered  completely.  The  fact  is  known  to  all  physi- 
cians that  pathologic  heart  ruptures  may  be  survived  for  a  time.  I  my- 
self had  under  my  care  a  man  of  fifty  who  survived  a  cardiac  rupture 
for  nine  days.  Degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle  renders  futile  repair 
of  pathologic  rents.  Aspiration  of  the  right  auricle  has  been  done 
to  relieve  the  engorged  heart  in  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  congestion, 

^  Dennis'  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii,  p.  218. 
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though  the  operation  is  desperate  and  rarely  effective.  Collections  of 
fluid,  from  their  pressure  within  the  pericardium,  may  embarrass  seri- 
ously or  check  the  heart's  action. 

PERICARDIAL  EFFUSIONS 

The  simpler  forms  of  pericardial  effusion  may  be  dealt  with  by 
aspiration  or  incision.  In  such  cases  aspiration  is  comparatively  easy 
and  safe,  because  the  heart  is  crowded  back  into  the  depths  of  the  peri- 
cardium. Aspiration  is  not  safe,  however,  in  cases  of  purulent  effusion 
into  the  pericardium,  because  then  the  heart's  apex  may  be  held  forward 
to  the  anterior  chest-wall  by  adhesions. 

In  recent  years  the  possibilities  of  heart  surgery^  or  direct  operative 
dealing  with  the  heart  have  been  made  to  appear  as  important  future 
possibilities.  George  W.  Crile,  in  1903  and  1904,  published  an  extremely 
interesting  series  of  experiments  and  operations  on  the  heart,  showing 
that  after  apparent  death  in  dogs  and  in  man,  even  when  half  an  hour 
of  suspended  animation  has  elapsed,  the  heart  may  be  stimulated  to 
resume  its  functions  by  direct  rhythmic  pressure  over  the  pericardium, 
or  by  subdiaphragmatic  massage, — the  abdomen  being  opened  for  the 
purpose, — supplemented  by  artificial  respiration  and  long-continued 
infusion  of  1 :  50,000  adrenalin  chlorid  solution.  Harvey  Gushing, 
working  in  the  Hunterian  Laborator}'  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  producmg  artificial  cardiac  lesions  by 
intraventricular  incisions  of  the  cardiac  valves,  with  a  resulting  recov- 
ery from  the  operation  except  for  the  cardiac  lesion.  This  extremely 
interesting  work  suggests  the  possibility  of  intracardiac  manipulations 
for  the  relief  of  valvular  stenoses.  Theoretic  as  these  considerations 
may  be,  the  work  of  such  experimenters  has  proved  conclusively  that 
the  heart  may  be  approached  and  handled  with  boldness;  at  the  same 
time  the  practical  experience  of  many  surgeons  has  shown  the  reason- 
ableness and  importance  of  operating  upon  the  heart  and  pericardium 
for  traumatic  lesions  of  these  structures.  In  all  this  we  are  considering 
a  strikingly  interesting  and  little  explored  field  for  surgery. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERICARDIUM 

Injuries  to  the  pericardium  may  require  the  surgeon's  intervention. 
They  occur  from  crushing  blows  which  fracture  ribs  and  tear  the  peri- 
cardium, and  they  are  due  to  penetrating  wounds  also — gunshots  and 
stabs.  Pericarditis  may  give  rise  to  serous,  purulent,  and  hemorrhagic 
effusions.  Good  practice  in  these  days  limits  puncture  of  the  pericar- 
dium to  aspiration  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  If  fluid  is  to  be  evac- 
uated properly,  the  pericardium  should  be  opened  with  a  knife.  Com- 
monly, the  best  place  for  pimcture  is  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  for  at  this  point  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
wounding  the  heart  or  the  pleura. 

Surgeons  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  method  for  incising  the  peri- 
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cardium  (pericardiotomy).  Some  surgeons  have  advocated  making  a 
large  costocartilaginous  flap  by  cutting  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  costal  cartilages,  and  thus  exposing  a  large  opening.  For  many 
reasons  this  method  is  admirable,  but  there  are  the  objections  that  it 
consumes  much  time  and  often  involves  wounding  the  pleura.  This 
last  objection  may  not  be  of  serious  consequence  if  the  pleura  has  been 
damaged  already  by  the  violence  which  necessitated  the  operation. 
My  own  dissections  of  the  cadaver  have  convinced  me  that  Kocher's 


Fi(t.  314. — Kocher'a  approneh  to  the  pericardium, 

method  of  approaching  the  pericanlium  is  valuable.  He  makes  a  rec- 
tangular incision,  one  hmb  running  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
the  other  outwarti  along  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  and  rib.  He  turns 
up  a  fill])  of  soft  parts  with  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilage  and  the 
periosteum  of  the  sternum.  He  then  divides  the  sixth  costal  cartilage, 
and  pulls  the  sixth  rib  u])wurd.  If  he  looks  for  a  greater  exposure, 
he  divides  the  fifth  and  fourth  cartilages  also.  Then  the  intercostal 
muscles  arc  stripped  off  and  the  internal  mammary  vessels  a 
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One  now  perceives  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  the  tough,  glistening 
pericardium,  which  may  be  demonstrated  more  thoroughly  by  pushing 
aside  with  the  finger  the  edge  of  the  pleura  (to  be  distinguished  by  the 
pad  of  fat  covering  it),  together  with  the  intercostal  muscle  and  the 
internal  mammaiy  artery. 

If  the  pericardium  contain  a  non-purulent  fluid,  it  is  best  treated 
by  opening  it  low  down  along  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  drawing  off  the 
fluid,  and  sewing  up  without  drainage  the  wound  in  the  pericardium. 
The  chest-flap  is  then  replaced  and  repaired,  with  superficial  drainage, 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  an  intrathoracic  infection. 

Should  the  surgeon  fmdeipyopericardium^  present,  he  must  drain  the 
pericardial  sac — preferably  with  a  cigarct  wick. 

Adhesions  between  the  heart  and  parietal  pericardium  or  cheet- 
wall  are  due  to  pericarditis  or  traumatism,  and  cause  distressing  symp- 
toms— pain,  dyspnea,  and  palpitation.  The  surgeon  treats  this  con- 
dition by  separating  the  adhesions  (cardiolysis)  or  by  cutting  costal 
cartilages  so  as  to  allow  the  chest-wall  to  sink  in  and  relieve  the  tension 
of  the  adhesions.  The  former  operation,  cardiolysis,  must  be  performed 
carefully,  and  its  completion  must  be  abandoned  if  there  appears  to  be 
danger  of  tearing  the  heart.  The  true  cardiolysis  operation  does  not 
contemplate  opening  the  pleura.  Section  of  cartilages  is  an  operation 
relatively  safe,  and  often  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

WOUNDS   OF   THE   HEART 

Operations  upon  the  heart  have  been  confined  practically  to  the 
repair  of  heart  wounds,  and  paracentesis  auriculi  also  has  been  em- 
ployed. Heart  wounds  cause  instant  and  alarming  S3rmptoms:  pain; 
hemorrhage,  often  copious,  sometimes  slight;  palpitation;  dyspnea; 
syncope.  The  symptoms  depend  on  the  site  and  extent  of  the  heart 
wound.  Death  is  instantaneous  if  the  ventricle  is  torn  widely  open 
or  the  center  for  heart-block  is  damaged,  or  the  auricles  injured. 
Fortunately,  the  ventricles  are  the  parts  commonly  injured — the 
left  ventricle  much  more  often  than  the  right.^  A  bullet  or  knife 
may  wound  the  heart  wall  without  perforating  the  ventricle.  This 
superficial  wound  may  bleed  profusely  and  confuse  the  diagnosis. 
A  perforating  wound,  if  small,  may  bleed  but  little,  owing  to  its  being 
closed  with  every  systole  by  the  interlocking  of  the  heart's  muscles. 
Often  there  is  but  little  external  bleeding.  An  important  complication 
of  these  wounds  is  coincident  damage  to  the  lungs  and  pleura,  resulting 
variously  in  pneumothorax,  hemothorax,  or  pulmonary  atelectasis  even. 

The  surgeon  must  take  note  especially  of  those  victims  of  heart 
wound  who  do  not  die  at  once.  Such  are  they  in  whom  operative  re- 
pair of  the  cardiac  wound  is  imperative.  The  patient  is  seen  in  collapse, 
gasping,  with  cold  extremities,  cyanotic;  the  pulse  is  soft  and  rapid; 
the  heart-sounds  are  muffled.  Frequently  there  is  hemorrhage  from  the 
heart  into  the  pericardium,  with  a  consequent  throttling  of  the  heart's 

*  Ellsworth  Eliot,  Jr.,  Suppurative  Pericarditis,  Ann.  Surg.,  January,  1909. 
«  L.  L.  Hill,  Wounds  of  the  Heart,  Med.  Rec.,  {September  19,  1908. 
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action.  If  the  hemorrhage  continueB,  the  heart  will  be  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Our  one  and  obvious  expedient  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  by 
emptying  the  pericardium,  and  to  check  the  hemorrhage  by  sewing  up 
the  wound  iu  the  heart. 

The  treatment  I  have  outlined  should  be  supplement€d  by  proper 
stimulation — hot  bottles  and  blankets,  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a 
hj-podermie  injection  of  morphin  and  atropin,  the  intravenous  injection 
of  a  pint  or  more  of  normal  saline  solution,  with  adrenalin  (1  rSOjOOO), 
and  the  application  of  Crile's  pnemuatic  suit,  if  it  is  at  hand,  or,  best  of 
all,  by  the  transfusion  of  blood.  An  anesthetic  rarely  is  desirable,  and 
if  any  is  given,  ether  by  the  intratraeheal  method,  or  nitrous  oxid  and 
oxygen  are  preferable. 


^ 


Fig.  ;il,"). — Vaiiglian'«  paEie  of  hcnrt  sutiirinp  Ircdrann  from  skplchV  1,  Ilcarl;  2, 
deep  sutures;  :i,  superficia!  sutures;  4,  peritardiuiu:  J,  left  plfural  sjiaoe;  li,  Hap  ui 
chest-wall,  incluiiing  fourth,  fifth,  mid  sixth  ribe;  7,  outline  of  heart. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  in  detail  are  these:*  With  the  patient  in  a 
modified  Trendelenburg  position,  clean  up  rapidly  the  akin;  enlarge  the 
external  wound,  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  underlying  cartilages 
and  ribs.  If  they  are  found  divided,  advance  through  the  opening  thus 
provided.  If  they  are  intact,  turn  back  a  rib  in  the  fashion  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Seek  and  tampon  any  rent  in  the  pleura.  Expose 
the  pericardium  and  find  the  wound  in  that  membrane;  enlarge  the  peri- 
caniial  wound :  empty  the  pericardium  of  blond  and  clots,  and  look  for 
the  wound  in  the  heart.     One  may  find  great  difficulty  in  discovering 

'  See  important  (tiscuHsion  by  Brewster  and  Robinson,  Ann.  S\iTg.,  March,  1911, 
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this  heart  wound.  Gibbon  *  reports  an  interesting  and  successful  case, 
in  which,  being  unable  at  once  to  discover  the  lesion  by  sight  or  touch, 
he  passed  his  fingers  behind  the  heart,  lifted  it  forward  to  the  peri- 
cardial opening,  and  so  disclosed  the  heart  wound,  which  was  partly 
filled  with  a  clot,  and  was  situated  in  the  right  ventricle,  near  the  auricu- 
loventricular  groove. 

Having  found  the  wound,  the  surgeon  will  make  easier  the  sewing 
it  up,  by  passing  first  two  deep  stay-sutures,  one  into  either  edge  of  the 
wound,  and  so  holding  forward  the  heart.  Use  round-pointed  intestinal 
needles.  Sew  up  the  wound  with  a  continuous  silk  or  catgut  suture, 
tie  it  during  diastole,  and  avoid  entering  the  endocardium.  Then  drop 
back  the  heart,  sponge  out  the  pericardial  sac,  and  sew  it  up  after 
providing  drainage.  Some  surgeons  protest  that  drainage  is  not  neces- 
sary and  that  it  promotes  suppuration;  but  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  further  leakage  from  the  heart-wall  and  of  the  collecting  of  blood, 
serum,  or  pus  in  the  pericardium,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  it  is 
safe  to  leave  the  sac  undrained.  Complete  the  closure  of  the  wound  by 
treating  properly  any  rent  in  the  pleura ;  drain  it,  if  a  rent  exists.  Re- 
place the  cartilage  and  skin-flap,  and  drain  the  superficial  wound  also. 
Apply  a  large  absorbent  dressing  with  a  firm  swathe,  and  put  the  patient 
quickly  into  a  warm  bed.  If  the  patient  lives,  the  surgeon  will  have  an 
anxious  time  for  a  week  or  more.  There  are  the  dangers  of  recurring 
hemorrhage,  of  incomplete  drainage,  of  cardiac  collapse,  of  infection, 
of  pneumonia,  and  of  empyema.  The  first  dressing  should  be  done  after 
twenty-four  hours,  and  after  that  the  various  complications  must  be 
met  and  combated  as  they  arise. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  wounds  of  violence  to  the  heart  offer 
brilliant  opportunities  for  the  surgeon.  Without  operation  90  per 
cent,  of  the  victims  die;  with  operation,  64  per  cent.,  and  the  mortality 
is  falling.  All  burgeons  are  impressed  w  ith  the  importance  of  prompt 
repair  for  penetrating  wounds,  for  stab-wounds  especially,  as  they  are 
least  likely  to  involve  the  ventricular  septum.  Shot-wounds  are  more 
fatal,  for  they  penetrate  deeper  than  stab-wounds,  but  shot-wounds 
even  may  sometimes  be  repaired.  Too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  after-effects  of  crushing  wounds  which  fracture  the  costal  cage  and 
tear  the  pericardium.  From  such  damage  patients  may  recover,  but 
later  develop  cardiac  adhesions,  with  dilatation  and  symptoms  of 
insufficiency.  In  several  such  reported  cases  cardiolysis,  or,  better, 
section  of  the  overlying  chest-wall,  has  given  marked  relief  to  the 
symptoms. 

It  may  still  be  proper  to  feel  that  the  whole  subject  of  heart  surgery 
is  sub  judice,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  offers  a  widening  and  im- 
portant field  for  surgical  endeavor. 

*  John  H.  Gibbon,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  February  10,  1906. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  CHEST-WALL— THE  BREAST 

The  Chest-vall 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters  we  have  been  discussing  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  thoracic  viscera — the  bronchi,  lungs,  pleura,  and  heart. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  lesions  of  the  thoracic  cage  and  its 
coverings.  In  general  terms,  the  important  external  lesions  of  the 
thorax  may  be  grouped  under  inflavimations,  wounds f  and  tumors; 
while  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  special  conditions  in  this  relation 
for  surgeons  are  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  and  breast  tumors. 
To  breast  tumors  especially  surgeons  in  civil  practice  have  turned  their 
attention  for  generations,  and  the  accumulated  literature  of  the  subject 
during  the  past  one  hundred  years  is  enormous.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  diseases  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  diseases  obvious  to  touch  and 
sight;  and  we  may  well  imagine  how  such  disorders  in  all  time  must  have 
attracted  the  intelligent  interest  of  mankind.  In  like  manner  wounds 
of  the  chest-wall  have  always  been  objects  of  surgical  activity,  and  mil- 
itary surgeons  especially  have  dealt  with  them  familiarly.  We  shall 
not  dbcuss  bone  fractures  in  this  chapter,  but  reserve  that  subject 
for  special  consideration  in  the  chapter  on  Fractures. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  chest-wall  are  subject  to  such  various  contusions, 
wounds,  and  inflammations  as  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
certain  of  these  lesions  when  found  upon  the  chest  have  their  own  char- 
acteristics. 

CONTUSIONS  OF  THE  CHEST 

Contusions  of  the  chest  may  be  supercficial  or  deep,  and  may  be  as- 
sociated or  not  with  damage  to  the  viscera.  In  any  case  the  pain  which 
is  experienced  is  increased  by  the  movements  of  costal  respiration. 
Skin-wounds  call  for  the  simple  treatment  which  I  shall  explain  in  the 
chapter  on  Minor  Surgery.  Wounds  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  may 
cause  great  inconvenience,  while  damage  to  the  ribs  gives  rise  to  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

In  all  cases  of  thoracic  woimds,  therefore,  the  patient  experiences 
peculiar  symptoms — intermitting  pain,  increased  by  respiration;  a  fre- 
quent sense  of  suffocation;  a  feeling  of  collapse  and  prostation;  some- 
times dyspnea  and  palpitation.  He  is  most  comfortable  in  the  semi- 
prone  or  upright  positions,  and  involuntarily  he  employs  diaphragmatic 
breathing. 

An  unusual  but  frequently  quoted  result  of  severe  chest  contusion  is 
trauviatic  asphyxia,  a  striking  case  of  which  condition  was  reported  by 
Beach  and  Cobb  ^  a  few  years  ago.     I  saw  the  case  at  the  time,  and 
^  H.  H.  A.  Beach  and  Farrar  Cobb,  Ann.  Surg.,  April,  1904. 
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Tracmatic  AsPHriti^. 
Dwcaloration  following  forcible  compreaBJon   of  thf  thorait   (Hrjirli   . 
'  "Annals  of  Surgeiy,"    April.  1904). 
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was  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  man,  whose  pic- 
ture I  reproduce  (Plate  I).  Such  conditions  are  due  to  heavy  crushing 
forces  exerted  upon  the  thorax.  The  man  in  question  was  crushed  in  an 
elevator.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  due  to  stasis  from  mechanical 
overdistention  of  the  veins  and  capillaries,  and  not  to  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  tissues.  The  sharp  limitation  of  color  to  the  head  and 
neck  is  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  valves  in  the  jugular  and  facial  veins. 
The  treatment  for  most  chest  injuries  not  involving  the  viscera 
consists  of  repair  of  the  soft  parts,  the  apphcation  of  an  abundant 
absorbent  dressing,  and  fixation  of  the  chest  by  plaster  strapping, 
which  should  immobilize  the  ribs  on  the  side  affected,  and  should  extend 
well  over  on  to  the  opposite  side,  both  behind  and  before.  Cases  of 
traumatic  asphyxia  seem  to  be  little  benefited  by  treatment,  though 
writers  have  suggested  that  artificial  respiration  and  the  giving  of 
oxygen  might  be  of  value  immediately  after  the  accident.  In  the  case 
I  have  quoted,  and  in  other  similar  cases  which  have  recovered,  the 
patients  got  w-ell  under  rest  in  bed  merely. 

INFLAMMATIONS 

Inflammations  of  the  thoracic  w^all,  especially  suppurative  inflam- 
mations, may  involve  much  tissue,  for  the  chest  is  overlaid  by  a  series 
of  broad  flat  muscles,  between  the  planes  of  which  pus  burrows  rapidly. 
Great  abscesses  form  in  the  back  and  under  the  breast,  causing  severe 
constitutional  disturbance  and  great  local  distress.  Such  inflam- 
mations must  be  treated  promptly  by  opening  and  washing  out  and 
draining  the  abscess  cavities.  These  cases  of  localized  infection  are 
peculiarly  suitable  for  opsonic  vaccination.  I  have  seen  prompt  and 
striking  improvement  follow  this  treatment. 

Burns  of  the  chest  occur  frequently  in  civil  practice.  WTien  they 
are  at  all  extensive,  they  are  grave.  Indeed,  death  may  follow  apparently 
trivial  bums  of  the  chest.  These  lesions  call  instantly  for  careful  treat- 
ment. One  should  give  morphin  to  quiet  the  pain  and  diminish  shock, 
and  should  carefully  exclude  the  air  by  wrapping  in  oiled  compresses 
covered  with  heavy  absorbent  dressings. 

Boils  and  carbuncles  are  often  found  upon  the  chest,  especially 
in  the  thick  skin  of  the  back.  The  treatment  of  these  lesions  is  that 
treatment  of  boils  and  carbuncles  which  I  describe  in  the  chapter 
on  Minor  Surgery  (Chapter  XXVI).  In  addition,  they  are  especially 
favorable  objects  for  opsonic  vaccinations. 

Costal  Perichondritis^  Post-tjrphoid. — There  are  three  forms:  one 
characterized  by  dense  thickening,  which  is  absorbed  and  leaves  no 
trace;  a  second,  by  suppuration;  while  a  third  leads  to  circumscribed 
chondromata.  Says  D.  G.  Zesas  (quoted  by  J.  B.  Murphy):  "These 
post-typhoid  inflammations  of  the  costal  cartilages  are  rare.  .  .  . 
The  affection  ordinarily  commences  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  typhoid, 
and  without  rise  of  temperature.  .  .  .  There  is  no  relation  to  the 
intensity  of  the  primary  fever.  It  is  characterized  by  pain  on  deep 
expiration.  There  are  often  nocturnal  exacerbations.  Prognosis  is 
good.    Abscess  formation  and  fistulse  are  rare.    The  purulent  forms 
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should  be  opened  and  curetted.  In  the  chondromatous  the  hypertro- 
phied  cartilages  are  to  be  resected.  [When  they  once  form  sinuses  they 
are  obstinate,  and  require  the  removal  of  one  or  more  costal  carti- 
lages— the  entire  cartilage.    The  infection  rarely  extends  to  the  bone.]" 

Tuberculous  sinuses,  a^ociated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  ribs,  clavi- 
cles, sternum,  and  vertebrae,  burrow  through  the  chest  wall  and  appear 
at  various  points  on  the  thorax.  Often  they  become  the  subjects  of 
prolonged  and  tedious  treatment.  The  sinuses  must  be  dissected  out 
carefully  and  the  underlying  tuberculous  focus  must  be  exposed  and 
removed.  There  results  generally  from  the  operation  a  large  open  wound, 
which  must  be  packed  carefully  and  made  to  heal  from  the  bottom. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  chest-wall  is  not  uncommon,  while  rarely 
echinococcus  disease  is  seen.  The  surgeon  must  expose  thoroughly 
these  processes  and  remove  or  drain  them,  as  best  he  may,  under  the 
circumstances. 

NEURITIS  OF  THE  INTERCOSTAL  NERVES 

Neuritis  of  intercostal  nerves,  commonly  known  as  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, is  a  frequent  affection,  and  its  sources  are  manifold.  Generally, 
it  is  associated  with  the  so-called  rheumatoid  condition,  but  it  may  be 
due  to  disease  of  the  nerves  themselves,  to  disease  of  the  cord,  to  disease 
of  the  spinal  column  causing  pressure,  to  the  pressure  of  tumors  directly 
upon  the  nerves,  or  to  disease  of  the  ribs.  These  several  etiologic  fac- 
tors must  be  investigated  and  the  primary  causes  must  be  treated. 

In  addition  to  such  traumatic  and  inflammatory  lesions  the  surgeon 
will  be  called  occasionally  to  treat  tumors. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  CHEST-WALL 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  such  tumors,  which  develop  some- 
times from  the  soft  parts,  sometimes  from  the  bones  or  periosteum. 
Moreover,  metastatic  tumors  from  growths  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  can- 
cer of  the  breast,  attack  the  chest-wall  frequently.  There  are  the  com- 
mon benign  tumors,  neviy  sebaceous  q^sts,  wens,  dermoids,  keloids,  fatty 
tumors y  fibromata,  neuromata,  cavernous  hemangiomata,  lympfumgio- 
mataj  enchondromaiay  and  compound  tumors,  all  of  which  may  disturb  the 
patient  by  their  mere  presence,  by  their  size,  and  by  the  pain  which 
they  cause.  These  tumors  are  benign,  and  may  be  removed  with  the 
knife  or  cautery.  In  several  instances  I  have  removed  successfully 
nevi  and  angiomata  by  the  injection  into  them,  subcutaneously,  of 
several  syringefuls  of  boiling  water  (Fig.  (369),  which  causes  a  local 
necrosis,  with  resulting  absorption  of  the  mass. 

Sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  primary  in  the  chest-wall,  occasionally 
have  been  reported.  Such  tumors  are  distinguished  from  benign  growths 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  by  the  pain  they  cause,  by  the 
appearance  of  metastases,  and  by  the  development  of  cachexia  in  the 
patient.  They  are,  unfortunately,  fatal,  usually,  in  spite  of  the  most 
radical  treatment.  Frequently  they  attack  the  ribs,  and  they  may 
invade  the  pleura.     It  is  a  serious  matter  to  excise  them,  but  excision 
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offers  practically  the  only  chance  of  cure.  If  the  operation  necessitate 
opening  the  pleural  cavity,  the  surgeon  should  employ  the  Sauerbruch 
cabinet  or  some  one  of  the  positive  pressure  apparatus,  to  maintain  a 
proper  expansion  of  the  lungs. 

It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the  nature  .and  treatment  of  penetrat- 
ing wounds  of  the  chest  involving  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  we  have  al- 
ready considered  this  subject  in  Chapters  XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIII. 
Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  diseases  and  lesions  located  upon  the 
thoracic  wall. 

THE  BREAST 

There  remains  for  our  consideration  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the 
breast.  The  breast  is  the  most  important  and  striking  landmark  upon 
the  chest — the  organ  peculiarly  liable  to  injury,  infection,  and  tumor 
growth,  especially  in  women,  closely  connected  with  the  generative 
function,  and  of  extreme  interest  to  the  surgeon. 

Diseases  of  the  breast  have  been  the  subject  of  intelligent  surgical 
interest  for  generations,  but  it  is  within  our  own  generation  only  that 
final  and  satisfactory  conclusions  regarding  the  pathology  of  this 
organ  have  been  reached.  After  Virchow  published  his  observations 
on  cellular  pathology  and  the  nature  of  tumors,  some  measure  of  order 
in  our  conception  of  mammary  diseases  began  to  establish  itself,  but 
even  to-day  all  men  are  not  in  accord  as  to  the  classification  of  certain 
breast  tumors,  and  so  lately  as  1905  J.  Collins  Warren  wrote,  "  In  no 
department  of  surgery  has  the  classification  of  the  diseases  of  an  organ 
or  the  pathologic  nomenclature  been  more  confusing  than  in  the  case  of 
the  diseases  of  the  mammarj'  gland.''  Most  physicians,  when  they  think 
of  disease  of  the  breast,  think  especially  of  the  two  most  common  lesions 
— cancer  and  abscess.  There  are  numerous  other  lesions  which  we  must 
consider  in  their  order.  Let  us  first,  however,  study  the  most  common 
disease,  cancer j  and  sundry  less  malignant  breast  tumors  with  which 
cancer  may  be  confused. 

A  few  words  first  on  the  subject  of  the  anatomy  and  development  of 
the  breast  must  detain  us,  for  without  a  clear  understanding  of  these 
matters  the  reader  cannot  proceed  intelligently. 

ANATOMY 

The  breast  in  women — we  need  not  consider  here  the  rare  breast 
diseases  in  men — extends  normally  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
rib,  and  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum  to  the  anterior  axillary  line. 
It  covers  most  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  is  easily  movable 
on  the  fascia  of  this  muscle.  Its  15  to  20  milk-ducts  terminate  by  fine 
openings  in  the  nipple.  The  areola  contains  s^^eat-glands  and  sebaceous 
glands,  which  may  become  cystic  or  inflamed.  Numerous  smooth 
muscle-fibers  run  down  from  the  nipple  and  areola  into  the  substance 
of  the  breast,  and  their  stimulation  causes  an  erection  of  the  nipple. 
These  fibers  must  not  be  confused  with  the  fibrous  processes  which  radi- 
ate from  the  skin  of  the  breast  down  between  the  lobules  of  the  gland.^ 

*  The  suspensory  ligaments  of  Astley  Cooper. 
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Various  diseases  of  the  breast  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  nipple  and 
cause  the  nipple's  retraction.  Cancer  of  the  breast  may  affect  the  fibrous 
processes  of  the  skin,  causing  them  to  shorten,  with  the  effect  that  the 
overlying  integument  appears  pitted,  with  many  minute  dimples.  At 
different  periods  of  life  the  breast  changes  in  size  and  in  its  histologic 
characteristics.  At  birth  the  gland  is  represented  by  a  series  of  radiating 
ducts  lined  with  an  epithelium  which  is  often  in  a  state  of  active  prolifer- 
ation, causing  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  baby's  breast  and  a  deposit 
of  broken-down  fat  and  epithelial  cells,  which  may  be  squeezed  in  a  milk- 
like  fluid  from  the  nipple.  This  is  the  so-called  acute  mastitis  of  infants. 
From  infancy  until  puberty  the  breast  is  quiescent.  Then  comes  the 
hypertrophy  of  puberty,  when  there  appear  acini  lined  wuth  epithelium 
and  a  characteristic  myxomatous  connective  tissue,  which  develops  about 
the  terminal  ducts  and  the  acini.  Note  must  be  made  of  this  peculiar 
connective  tissue,  which  was  first  described  by  Billroth,  for  it  is  the  site 
of  important  new-growths,  usually  benign.  This  is  that  periductal 
connective  tissue,  for  the  tumors  of  which  Warren*  has  suggested  an 
important  modified  nomenclature. 

With  pregnancy  another  notable  change  takes  place  in  the  breast. 
The  epithelial  activity  of  the  gland  is  then  great,  the  acini  multiply,  and, 
as  Warren  remarks,  the  tree  may  be  said  to  be  in  full  leaf.  The  peri- 
ductal tissue  becomes  stretched  and  less  prominent.  After  lactation 
many  of  the  acini  disappear,  the  periductal  tissue  becomes  relaxed,  and 
the  breast  pendulous.  The  final  period  in  the  life-history  of  the  breast 
begins  in  middle  age.  The  gland  slowly  dries  up,  with  obvious  changes, 
noticeable  both  in  the  acini  and  in  the  periductal  tissue.  The  epithelium 
no  longer  proliferates,  but  degenerates.  Ducts  become  choked  with 
epithelial  debris  or  compressed  by  the  contracting  interstitial  tissue, 
and  blood-vessels  become  thrombosed  and  disappear.  These  changes 
are  not  uniform,  but  occur  in  scattered  islands  throughout  the  breast, 
so  that  the  gland  takes  on  the  familiar  "  cobble-stone''  feel.  With 
advancing  age  those  degenerative  changes  continue,  so  that  in  old  women 
the  mammary  gland,  much  as  in  infancy,  is  represented  by  a  few  ducts 
merely,  near  the  nipple,  and  small  bands  of  fibrous  stroma  infiltrated 
with  fat. 

The  breast  receives  its  blood-supply  from  the  axillary  and  internal 
mammary  arteries  and  from  certain  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries, 
and  its  nerve-supply  from  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  the  brachial  and 
cervical  plexuses,  and  the  intercostal  nerves.  The  lymphatic  connec- 
tions of  the  breast  are  far  more  important  than  the  blood  and  ner\^e 
connections.  The  lymph-vessels  and  nodes  of  the  breast  are  numerous. 
They  are  superficial  and  deep.  Some  lymphatics  belong  to  the  skin,  and 
are  found  especially  about  the  nipple,  whence  they  penetrate  within  the 
structure  of  the  gland  itself.  All  the  lymphatics  of  the  breast  join  at  the 
inferior  external  margin  of  the  gland  in  two  or  three  large  trunks,  w^hich 
pass  upward  along  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle  and  empty  into  the 
axillary  nodes.     The  first  node  of  this  axillary  chain  lies  on  the  third  rib, 

*  J.  Collins  Warren^  The  Surgeon  and  the  Pathologist,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.. 
July  15,  1905. 
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beneath  the  pectoralia  major.  There  are  about  a  dozen  axillary  lymph- 
nodes.  The  more  important  are  grouped  about  the  axillary  vein,  where 
it  receives  its  long  thoracic  and  subscapular  trihutariea.  Some  of  the 
lower  cervical  nodes,  lying  close  above  the  clavicle,  have  lymph  con- 
nections with  the  axillary  nodes,  and  the  deep  lymph-nodes  in  the  retro- 
mammary fat  may  communicate  directly  with  the  breast  tissue.  For 
convenience  of  gross  anatomic  description  the  breast  is  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  hemispheres  and  quadrants — the  upper,  the  lower,  the 
outer,  the  inner,  etc. 

CANCER  OF  THE  BREAST 

Cancer  of  the  breast  is  common.  After  the  stomach  and  the  utenis, 
the  female  breast  more  often  than  any  other  organ  is  the  site  of  cancer. 
Cancer  is  the  most  frequent  tumor  of  the  breast — far  more  common  than 
benign  tumors.  Statistics  vary.  Authors  estimate  the  frequency  of 
cancer  as  between  70  and  82  per  cent,  of  all  breast  tumors.  Kot  only 
does  cancer  develop  primarily,  but  frequently  it  appears  as  the  outcome 
of  changes  in  tumors  heretofore  benign.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  burning  question,  the  etiology  of  cancer,  but  clinicians 
have  come  to  think  that  breast  cancer,  like  cancer  elsewhere,  may  in 
some  degree  be  dependent  upon  trauma — not  trauma  in  the  ordinary 


Fig.  316— Acinous  and  duct  cancer  (Warren  Museum.  Harvard). 

sense  of  wound  or  bruise,  but  trauma  in  the  sense  of  long-continued  irri- 
tation, such  as  any  actively  functionating  part  must  undergo. 

Cancer  of  the  breast,  in  most  cases,  springs  from  the  epithelium  lining 
the  acini  or  from  the  epithelium  lining  the  ducts.  Hence  the  familiar 
terms,  acinous  cancer  and  duct  cancer.  Acinous  cancer  is  far  the  more 
common.  That  is  a  histologic  classification,  but  old-time  convention 
has  established  a  clinical  classification  which  is  still  in  common  use 
among  surgeons.  For  instance,  we  speak  of  snrrhus  and  medullary 
cancer  (or  enr.ej>haloid) ,  of  colloid,  of  atrophic  cancer,  of  cancer  en  cuiraase 
and  of  Pagel's  disease. 

By  scirrhus  we  mean  a  hard  growth  merely,  and  this  hardness  is  due 
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to  the  fact  that  the  tumor  contains  much  connective  tissue  and  little 
parenchyma.  Medullary  cancer  b  softer,  because  it  contains  much  par- 
enchyma and  little  connective  tissue.  When  the  tumor  undergoes  col- 
loid defeneration,  we  speak  of  it  as  colloid  cancer.  Atrophic  cancer, 
or  "  withering  scirrhus,"  produces  so  great  a  shrinking  of  the  gland  that 


Mai^sacliuf^tta  General 


little  of  the  breast  can  be  found.  Then  there  is  the  so-called  cancer  en 
cuirasse  of  Virchow,  which  shows  itself  as  a  malignant  growth  involving 
extensively  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  thoracic  wall.  A 
consideruble  area  of  the  chest  seems  to  beset  in  a  wide-reaching,  firm 


^ 


Fir.  318.— Sectii 


of  scirrlio 


I  Won 


1  Ihiscum,  Han'ard). 


corslet  of  disease.  Pagct's  disease  of  the  nipple  is  a  somewhat  rare 
coniiition,  whicli  Iciid;;  to  malignant  involvement  of  the  mammarj'  gland. 
It  starts  as  a  chrDiiic  inllimmiation,  suggesting  eczema  of  the  nipple 
and  areola,  mid  may  la.-^t  several  years.     It  is  not  a  simple  eczema,  and 
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does  not  jieid  to  ordinary  treatment.  If  left  unchecked,  it  proceedfi 
frequently  to  invasion  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  mammary  ducta, 
until  it  produces  a  genuine  duct  cancer,  with  all  the  familiar  charac- 
teristics of  that  affection. 


(Ma.'ttiaeliusetts  General  Hos- 


Canccr  of  the  breast,  like  cancer  elsewhere,  has  no  capsule.  It 
progrp.s.'iea  by  a  general  infiltration,  thoijjrh  the  different  forms  of  cancer 
vary  in  their  life-historj-,  in  their  symptoni.s,  nml  other  manifestations. 


Fig.  320. — Section  of  mpdullary  cancer  (Wanrn  Museum,  Harvard). 

Scirrhiis  grows  slowly,  and  may  run  a  course  of  two  or  three  years.     It  i 
most  common  in  women  who  have  borne  children.     Though  not  jwculia 
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to  old  women,  it  appears  usually  after  middle  life.  The  typical  forms 
of  atrophic  scirrhus  are  peculiar  to  persons  of  advanced  years.  Med- 
ullary cancer  is  more  common  to  persons  in  young  middle  life,  and  is 
found,  rarely,  among  young  women  even.  I  have  seen  medullarj- cancer 
develop  rapidly  in  an  unmarried  girl  of  twenty-one.  Medullary  cancer 
may  kill  the  patient  within  a  year.     This  in  the  form  which  early  attacks 


Fir.  321. — Extcmal  nppcnrancp  of  colloid 


(MasfBr-liuFPttfl  General  Hospital}- 


the  skin  and  underlying  muscles,  and  results  in  the  familiar  ulcerating, 
cauliflower  growths,  which  the  laity  usually  associate  with  cancer  of  the 
breast.     Not  long  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  stout  woman  of  forty,  the 


FiR.  :j'22.— Sucii 


victim  of  one  of  these  tumors,  which  had  destroyed  the  breast  and  a  large 
part  of  the  pectorahs  major.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  great 
granulating  wound  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  and  with  foul,  elevated 

edges. 
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The  progress  of  all  forms  of  breast  cancer  is  continuous.  They 
invade  early  the  neighboring  lymph-nodes,  especially  those  in  the  ax- 
illary group,  whence  the  disease  spreads  to  the  lower  cervical  group. 


Fig.  323. — Adenocarcinoma  (Warren  Museum,  Harvarrf), 

Lat«,  and  more  rarely,  the  subpectoral  and  the  mediastinal  nodes  be- 
come involved.     The  patient  dies  with   distinct   metastases  often — 


Fig.  324.— Cancer 


cancer  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  of  the  liver,  the  spinal  column,  or  the 
brain.     The  exact  method  of  cancer  dissemination  is  still  a  matter  of 
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discussion,  and  Handley'  recently  has  advanced  views  at  variance  with 
those  commonly  accepted,  namely,  the  belief  in  a  spread  through  the 
blood  and  lymph-channels  only.  He  asserts  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  cancer  is  accomplished  in  a  more  slow  and  subtle  way  by  the 
actual  growth  of  cancer-cells  in  all  directions,  from  the  tumor  center 
along  the  finer  vessels  of  the  Ij-mphatic  plexuses.  The  author  calls  this 
"  permeation,"  and  states  that  it  takes  place  as  readily  against  the 
lymph-stream  as  with  it.  In  this  way  the  tissues  are  involved  as  by 
an  invisible  annular  ring-worm,  the  growth  extending  like  a  ripple,  in  a 
wider  and  wider  circle,  with  a  healing  process  going  on  within  its  cir- 
cumference, leaving  behind   it  involved   lymph-nodes  which  persist. 


Fig.  325, — Paget's  dJBease  (Massachusetts  General  Hospital). 

Thus  he  says  a  breast  cancer  with  its  invisible  microscopic  extension 
forms  a  mass  shaped  somewhat  like  a  biconvex  lens,  the  thin  circum- 
ference of  the  lens  situated  often  far  beyond  (he  limits  of  the  breast, 
is  formed  by  the  cancer-filled  lymphatics  of  the  fascial  lymph-plexus, 
and  lies,  as  a  rule,  exclusively  in  the  plane  of  this  plexus.  As  one  ap- 
proaches the  center  of  the  lens,  which  center  corresponds  to  the  primary 
growth,  the  adjoining  layers  of  tissue  arc  invaded  by  cancer  to  a  grad- 
ually increasing  depth.  However  this  may  be,  the  surgeon  in  practice 
discovers  clinically  a  mass  in  the  breast  and  enlarged  nodes  in  the  axilla, 
but  he  may  be  sure  that  the  region  between  the  primary  growth  and  the 
nodular  metastases  is  itself  the  site  of  microscopic  cancerous  involve- 
ment. 

Cancer  occurs  in  the  male  breast  also,  springing  from  the  rudimen- 
1  \V.  S,  Handley,  Glascow  Med.  Jour.,  December,  1905. 
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tary  glandular  epithelium.  It  is  rare  in  men,  though  its  exact  frequency 
is  somewhat  undetermined.  I  have  seen  one  male  breast  cancer  in  a 
group  of  72  cancers  of  the  breast.  The  figures  usually  given  are  1  in 
100. 

Surgical  literature  abounds  in  protest  against  the  common  conceal- 
ment of  breast  cancer  practised  by  women,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
victims  of  this  disease  so  frequently  attempt  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  it 
from  their  families  and  from  their  physicians  even.  \Vc  are  coming 
to  believe,  however,  that  modem  teaching  and  the  insistence  by  our 
profession  on  the  importance  of  early  treatment  are  tending  to  abolish 
the  old-time  unhappy  tradition  of  secrecy.  Cancer  of  the  breast  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  horror  for  which  there  was  no  hope.  To-day 
we  know  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  these  cases  are  cured  by 
operation. 

The  Sjonptoms  of  cancer  of  the  breast  are  elusive  often,  rarely  char- 
acteristic in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  sometimes  not  obvious  to  the 
patient  until  the  growth  has  developed  far.  The  symptoms  depend 
on  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  location  of  the  tumor,  and  the  histologic 
nature  of  the  growth.  Unfortunately,  the  symptoms,  of  diverse  char- 
acter, are  never  a  sure  indication  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  growth, 
even  though  its  malignancy  be  assured.  We  look  for  the  following 
symptoms  and  signs:  pain,  tumor,  dimpling  of  the  skin,  ulceration,  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  involvement  of  lymph-nodes.  The  pain  may  be 
early  and  may  be  the  first  indication  of  trouble.  It  may  be  dull  and 
boring,  or  it  may  be  lancinating  and  shooting,  or  there  may  be  a  stitch 
in  the  side,  running  into  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm.  Or  there  may 
be  no  pain  for  long,  but  a  tumor  may  be  the  first  evidence  of  trouble. 
A  woman,  robust  and  vigorous,  may  consult  the  surgeon  and  state 
that  she  has  discovered  recently  a  painless  lump  in  her  breast.  The 
surgeon  must  examine  the  lump  with  suspicion,  no  matter  what 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  he  must  not  be  misled  if  the  lump  be 
found  in  that  detached  portion  of  the  gland  l>dng  high  toward  the 
axilla.  A  cancer,  small  and  deeply  placed,  is  always  fixed  in  the 
breast;  it  is  not  encapsulated,  and  cannot  be  moved  about.  If  deep, 
it  may  not  be  felt  by  the  examining  hand  lifting  the  breast  in  front. 
The  surgeon  should  stand  behind  the  sitting  patient,  and  with  his 
hand  over  her  shoulder  should  roll  under  his  fingers  the  breast,  flat- 
tened against  the  chest,  when  he  will  find  an  infiltrating  mass  pre- 
viously undetected.  On  the  other  hand,  most  cancers  of  the  breast 
are  easily  palpable  on  the  patient's  first  visit  to  the  surgeon,  and  fre- 
quently the  condition  is  only  too  apparent.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  skin  over  the  mass  becomes  pitted;  later  it  breaks  down  in  an 
ulceration;  the  nipple  frequently  retracts,  and  enlarged  nodes  in  the 
axilla  become  apparent.  An  increasing  cachexia  accompanies  those 
local  signs  of  trouble.  Appetite  and  strength  fail,  slowly  at  first,  rapidly 
toward  the  end.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  time 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease  at  which  enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes 
occurs.     Older  surgeons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  these  nodular 
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metastases  do  not  appear  until  the  parent  growth  is  a  year  old.  Prob- 
ably this  is  not  true.  The  time  of  appearance  of  enlarged  nodes  depends 
upon  the  character  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  cancer.  Moreover,  one 
observer  may  discover  enlarged  nodes  undetected  by  another.  In  order 
to  find  axillary  nodes,  sit  before  the  patient,  whose  arm  should  be  raised, 
and  press  your  fingers  high  into  the  axilla,  with  the  palm  of  your  hand 
against  her  chest.  Then  bring  the  patient's  arm  down  to  her  side. 
One  may  detect  palpable  nodes  against  the  ribs  and  along  the  lower 
margin  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Late  in  the  disease  the  cervical  and 
clavicular  nodes  become  involved.  In  the  breast  a  single  mass  only  can 
be  felt,  as  a  rule.  Rarely  two  tumors  are  present,  and  the  surgeon  should 
never  fail  to  examine  the  opposite  breast  also.  In  nearly  7  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  both  breasts  are  involved. 

The  surgeon  founds  his  diagnosis  upon  the  evidence  of  a. tumor,  pain, 
and  involvement  of  lymph-nodes.  The  characteristic  cachexia  is  a  late 
symptom.  In  many  cases  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  especially 
when  the  only  evidence  of  disease  is  the  tumor.  In  such  case,  no  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  patient  or  the  character  of  the  mass,  the  surgeon 
should  be  extremely  cautious  in  pronouncing  against  cancer,  and  should 
give  a  favorable  diagnosis  of  benign  tumor  only  when  such  a  diagnosis 
of  benign  growth  is  clear.  If  there  be  the  least  doubt,  he  should  ex- 
plore the  breast  by  the  method  of  plastic  resection  w^hich  I  shall 
describe,  should  have  the  tumor  examined  immediately,  and  should 
proceed  with  the  radical  operation  if  it  prove  to  be  malignant.^  It 
is  a  safe  rule  to  remove  all  tumors  of  the  breast  in  women  thirty-five 
or  more  years  old. 

The  prognosis  of  breast  cancer  unrcmoved  is  always  positively  bad, 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  before  death  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  the  nature  of  the  cancer.  Medullary  cancer  may  kill  a 
woman  of  forty  in  a  year.  A  woman  of  seventy  may  live  with  a  scirrhus 
for  three  or  more  years.  The  prognosis  after  operation  I  shall  discuss 
in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  breast  is  by  radical  operation.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  other  methods  of  treatment  offer  a  hope 
of  cure.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  profession  was  still  convinced  that 
removal  of  the  tumor  by  operation  was  a  desperate  measure,  but  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  results  of  such  radical  operators  as  Halst<?d, 
Joei-ss,  Rotter,  Cheyne,  Warren,  and  many  others  have  forced  the  con- 
viction that  breast  cancer  taken  early  and  thoroughly  excised  does  not 
return.  The  statistics  of  permanent  cures  under  the  treatment  of  com- 
petent surgeons  vary  all  the  way  from  19  to  42  per  cent.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  local  recurrences  take  place  commonly  in  the  scar  or 
skin  over  the  chest  and  not  in  the  axilla.  All  reliable  surgeons,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  now  agreed  that  the  dissection  should  be  far- 
reaching  and  thorough,  and  should  involve  removal  not  only  of  the  whole 

^  I  (loprooato  strongly  the  use  of  the  exploratory  punch  sometimes  advocated, 
since  it  may  hrinp  away  portions  of  the  cancerous  mass,  and  cause  the  rapid  in- 
volvement of  overlying  skm. 
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breast,  but  of  its  overlying  skin,  a  wide  zone  of  adjacent  fat  tissue,  both 
pectoral  muscles  and  the  fat  and  nodes  of  the  axilla.  A  routine  attack 
upon  the  clavicular  and  cervical  nodes  seldom  is  advocated.  The  dis- 
section I  have  described  implies  an  operation  of  great  gravity — an  opera- 
tion requiring  time  and  care,  involving  considerable  loss  of  blood,  shock 
often,  sometimes  extensive  plastic  repair  of  the  wound,  a  slow  con- 
valescence, and  more  or  less  peimanent  crippling  of  the  arm  on  the 
affected  side. 

Such  in  general  terms  is  the  problem  before  the  surgeon;  and  so 
wide  a  removal  of  tissue  seems  necessitated  from  our  conviction  that 
cancer  involves  parts  beyond  any  obvious  macroscopic  lodgment,  that 
its  microscopic  presence  may  be  found  in  the  skin,  in  the  Ij'^mph-spaces, 
in  the  fat,  and  in  the  underlying  aponeurosis  and  muscles.  J.  B. 
Murphy  alone  of  recognized  authorities  maintains  that  a  removal  of  the 
pectoral  muscles  seldom  is  necessary,  because  the  growth,  when  taken 
early,  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  aponeuroses. 

Operation  for  Cancer  of  the  Breast, — The  radical  operation  for 
removal  of  breast  cancer  is  the  only  operation  seriously  to  be  consid- 
ered if  one  anticipates  a  cure,  though  we  may  observe  in  passing  that 
sometimes  the  surgeon  dealing  with  hopelessly  extensive  cancer  may 
think  it  best  to  do  a  palliative  resection  with  the  purpose  merely  of  con- 
verting a  foul,  ulcerating  area  into  a  clean  wound.  Numerous  radical 
operations  in  recent  years  have  been  devised,  but  all  of  them  follow 
essentially  the  rules  laid  down  by  Halsted.^  The  variations  in  detail 
from  Halstcd's  technic  aim  merely  at  treating  the  axilla  so  as  to  pro- 
duce less  impairment  of  the  arm's  function,  and  at  attacking  the  mal- 
ignant mass  at  some  novel  point.  For  several  years  I  followed  that 
method  of  procedure  to  which  Warren's-  name  is  attached.  As  Warren 
points  out,  we  cannot  observe  anatomic  landmarks  or  regard  cosmetic 
effects  when  dealing  with  cancer,  for  cancer  invades  tissues  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  the  surgeon  with  his  knife  in  like  manner  must  invade  them 
if  he  hopes  to  extiipate  the  disease;  he  must  remove  the  entire  growth 
with  a  wide  margin,  cutting  into  muscle,  skin,  aponeurosis,  bone,  vas- 
cular and  lymphatic  connections  wherever  he  has  reason  to  suppose 
they  are  involved  in  the  cancer.  I  used  with  satisfaction  and  for  many 
years  the  following  technic :  Enter  the  knife  at  the  shoulder  and  carry 
it  down  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  breast  along  the  anterior  axillary 
fold,  and  about  two  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  it  at  the  start.  Sweep 
around  the  outer  and  lower  border  of  the  breast  at  the  circumference  of 
that  organ.  Warren  points  out  that  at  this  stage,  if  the  operator  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  growth,  he  can  turn  up  the  breast  from 
below  and  excise  a  portion  of  the  tumor  for  microscopic  examination. 
Having  determined  that  the  growth  is  malignant,  the  surgeon  now  com- 
pletes his  sweep  about  the  breast,  and  brings  his  cut  up  on  the  inner 
side  to  meet  the  original  incision  on  a  level  with  the  axilla;  he  thus  forms 

*  W.  S.  Halsted.  Ann.  Surg.,  November,  1894. 

2  J.  C.  Warren,  The  Operative  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  Ann.  Sui^^.y 
December,  1904. 
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a  racket-shaped  wound  of  great  extent,  the  edges  of  which  he  will  prob» 
ably  be  unable  to  bring  together.  Next,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
closing  of  the  wound,  he  marks  out  a  supplementary  flap  low  in  the 
axilla,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  326.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  possible 
dissection  of  the  cervical  triangles  he  marks  out  also  a  third  incision 
ruiming  into  the  neck. 


he  breast— step  1. 


The  second  step  in  the  operation  is  freely  to  turn  back  the  skin  on 
all  sides  and  to  dissect  up  the  supplementary  axillary  flap.  This  dissec- 
tion should  be  carried  high  enough  in  the  neck  to  expose  the  clavicle. 
One  now  sees  an  extensive  wound,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  truncated 
cone,  the  untouched  breast  representing  the  base,  with  a  considerable 
expanse  of  fat  and  muscle  tapering  off  toward  the  axilla. 

The  third  stage  in  the  operation  consists  in  removing  entire  the  ex- 
posed suspicious  tissues.     Begin  the  deep  dissection  above,  and  turn 
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in  the  whole  mass  toward  the  sternal  side.      Strip  up  with  the  Soger 
the  insertion  of  the  pectoralia  major  toward  the  humerus   (leaving 


Fig.  328. — Warren's  operation  for  amputation  of  the  breast — step 


the  clavicular  portion),  and   cut  away  the   muscle  near   the  bone. 
Turn  down  the  severed  pectorslis  major  and  expose  the  insertion  of  the 
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pectoralis  minor;  cut  this  away  close  to  the  scapula.  Then,  by  finn 
retraction  downward  and  inward,  the  surgeon  exposes  readily  the  axilla. 
He  clamps  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  and  cuts  them  away  close  to  the 
axillary  vessels,  after  which,  rapid  dissection  with  the  knife  and  fingers 
exposes  the  posterior  muscles  and  the  scrratus.  The  deep  muscular  at- 
tachments are  now  freed  completely  down  to  the  ribs,  when  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  peel  off  by  quick  dissection  the  whole  disease-mass  toward  the 
sternum,  removing,  as  one  goes,  both  pectoral  muscles.  After  this  a 
further  cleaning  of  the  parts  high  in  the  axilla  may  be  done  if  needful, 
and  a  supplementary  dissection  of  the  cei-vical  triangles  through  turn- 


Fig.  329. 


operation  for  amputation  of  the  breast — step  4. 


ing  back  the  nock  flap  as  I  have  indicated.  It  remains  to  close  in  the 
■  great  wound,  which  can  scarcely  be  done  without  utilizing  the  supple- 
mentary axillary  flap.  The  figures  show  how  easily  and  perfectly  one 
may  accomplish  this,  as  a  rule.  I  recommend  draining  the  wound  with 
a  cigarct  wick  in  the  axilla  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Extensive  scar-formation  in  the  axilla  may  follow  this  operation — 
scar-formation  which  cripples  seriously  the  action  of  the  arm.  The 
surgeon  should  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  obviate  this  condition  by 
tucking  the  lower  skin-flap  high  into  the  axilla  and  securing  it  there  with 
a  buried  stitch.     In  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  trouble  with  the 
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arm  Murphy '  advocates  certain  muscle-plastic  procedures  which  arc 
interesting.  He  points  out  that  undesirable  results  of  removal  of  the 
breast  as  commonly  done  are:  (1)  Fixation  of  the  arm  to  the  chest,  with 
more  or  less  limitation  of  motion;  (2)  venous  stasis  in  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm with  edema;  (3)  pseudoelephantiasis;  (4)  neuralgia  in  the  arm  and 
forearm;  (5)  sensitive  retracting  scars.  In  order  to  forestall  these  cal- 
amities Murphy  advises  dressmg  the  arm  at  a  right  angle  to  the  chest  and 
supporting  it  in  a  plaster  splint  during  the  early  days  of  convalescence, 
and  the  interposing  of  muscle  slips  between  the  axillary  vessels  and  the 
axillary  skin.  His  arguments  are  ingenious  and  suggestive,  and  his 
methods  appear  feasible.  He  uses  long  and  broad  slips  from  the  pector- 
alis  major  or  latissimus  dorsi.  He  justifies  his  use  of  the  pectoralis 
major  by  asserting  that  its  entire  removal  with  the  breast  is  needless, 


Fig.  330. — Warren's  operation  for  amputation  of  tho  breast^tttpp  5. 

"  as  the  aponeurosis  and  not  the  muBcle  carries  the  lymphatics  in  which 
metastases  occur."  Most  operators,  while  agreeing  in  part  with  Murphy 
in  this  contention,  will  protest  that  no  man  may  say  whether  or  not  the 
pectoralis  major  muscle  itself  is  involved  in  the  disease.  The  use  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  however,  seems  free  from  this  objection,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  plaster  bandage  with  the  arm  held  out  from  the  side 
promises  much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disabilities  rehearsed  by  Murphy 
are  not  so  common  as  he  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Careful  surgeons 
endeavor  to  till  in  snugly  the  axillary  gap  after  the  dissection,  and  excel- 
lent function  of  the  arm  under  the  old  metho<ls  is  the  rule.  I  find  that, 
by  the  careful  obliteration  of  dead  spaces,  by  draining  the  axilla  for 
twenty-four  hours,  by  padding  abundantly  the  axilla  so  as  to  hold  the 
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arm  well  out  from  the  side,  and  by  the  early  use  of  passive  movemoits  I 
encounter  rarely  those  disabilities  which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  afUr-treaimeiU  and  a  long-continued  following  up  of  these  caaes 
are  important.  One  should  get  the  patients  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a 
week — not  earlier,  because  early  moving  about  may  dislodge  a  thrombus, 
with  a  fatal  result,  as  in  one  of  \\'arren's  reported  caaes.  In  the  second 
week  of  convalescence  one  should  begin  passive  movements  and  massage, 
and  keep  up  this  treatment  persistently  for  a  month  or  longer.  After 
the  patient's  health  has  been  restored,  she  should  make  periodic  visits  to 
the  surgeon  for  at  least  three  years,  that  he  may  inspect  the  scar  to 
discover  possible  recurrence  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
investigate  the  patient's  spine,  lungs,  and  other  viscera.  Nothing  can 
be  done  with  the  knife  for  internal  metastases,  but  local  recurrence  often 
may  be  treated  by  excision.     The  outlook  after  such  thorough  removal 


Fie.  331.— Line  of  incision  for  breast  operation  (Jacks 


of  breast  caiictT  Ih  increasingly  favorable,  as  1  have  said,  and  in  direct 
proi>ortion  to  the  proni])tness  and  early  date  of  the  operation. 

I  have  d  CSC  rib  I'd  in  detail  the  steps  of  Warren's  operation,  pointing 
out  that  iti^  piinciples  coincide  with  those  of  all  radical  operations  on 
the  breast.  Sundry  other  incisions  and  steps  are  advocated  by  other 
writers.  Halstcd's  classic  and  pioneer  work  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
His  inci.-:ion  essentially  is  followetl  by  Warren,  but  Halsted  turns  out 
the  dissected  mass  toward  the  axilla  instead  of  inward  toward  the  ster- 
num, Kochor  advocates  an  interesting  incision  the  outlines  of  which 
suggest  a  reversed  figiu'e  6.  Willy  Meyer '  long  ago  described  and  a<lvo- 
cated  ;in  openttioii  similar  to  that  I  have  given  in  detail,  and  Jackson  - 
I  .loi 
=  Ji.l 
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Kir.  333.— Operation  fn 


(Icsrribes  an  interpstinR  incision  which  I  have  now  adopted;  but  it  ia 
nccillr**  furlhcr  to  ciiunienifc  the  coiintloss  modifications  and  sugges- 
tions upon  tills  Hiibject  by  recent  writers. 
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In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  our  statistics  surgeons  have  not  rested 
content  with  the  results  of  radical  breast  operations,  and  numerous 
and  carefully  conducted  investigations  on  other  lines  of  treatment  con- 
Btantly  are  being  made.  So  far  such  endeavors  have  accomplished 
little.  The  ar-rays,  violet  rays,  and  radium  are  nearly  valueless,  though 
they  may  relieve  pain;  and  the  much-vaunted  trypsin  injections  of  Beard 
are  not  making  good  the  claims  of  their  original  advocate,  A  few  years 
ago  Beatson's  operation'  seemed  to  promise  something.  Beatson's  opera- 
tion consists  in  removing  the  ovaries  for  the  supposed  effect  which  the 
loss  of  those  organs  has  upon  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  breast.  Al- 
though a  few  cases  of  notable  Lmprovement  in  breast  cancer  following 
Beatson's  operation  have  been  reported,  the  number  of  successes  by 
this  method  are  too  few  to  warrant  confidence  in  the  procedure. 


Fig.  334.— Pectoralis 


muRcIa  dissects  {pereonal  cose). 


While  cancer  is  that  form  of  breast  tumor  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant because  of  its  frequency  and  fatality,  numerous  other  new- 
growths  are  to  be  found  in  the  breast,  some  of  them  benign,  some  of 
them  doubtful,  some  of  them  truly  malignant.  Fibroma  is  a  common 
tumor  of  the  benign  class;  sarcoma  is  a  somewhat  rare  tumor  of  the 
malignant  class.  Most  of  these  non-cancerous  tumors  are  allied  to 
each  other  in  structure  and  origin,  so  that  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
whole  class  sums  up  for  us  our  knowledge  of  breast  tumors  other  than 
cancer.  In  a  previous  paragraph  I  spoke  of  a  characteristic  myxomatous 
connective  tissue  which  develops  about  the  terminal  ducts  and  acini  of 
the  normal  breast,  it  is  with  this  periductal  connective  tissue  that  we 
'  Jour.  Ampr.  Med.  Assoc,  editorial,  September  2,  1905. 
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have  to  deal  when  we  consider  benign  breaat  tumore,  and  I  avail  myself 
of  J.  C.  Warren's  admirable  classification,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Warren  points  out  that,  owing  to  the  intimate  OBSOciation  of 
the  periductal  tissue  with  the  epithelium  lining  the  ducts,  all  tumors 
of  the  mammary  gland  contain  some  of  the  elements  and  take  on  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  connective-tissue  and  epithelial  growths. 


Bloodgood '  also  deals  at  length  with  this  subject  in  an  illuminating 
article.     Warren  gives  the  following  table  of  breast  tumors: 

"  Carcinoma  (already  coimidered). 
Fibn>-epitlie]ial  tumon): 

(1)  Fibrous  type; 

1.  Periductal  fibroma. 

2.  Periduclal  myxoma. 

3.  Periductal  earcoma. 

(2)  Epithelial  type  (cystadonoma): 

1,  Fibrocysiadenoma. 

2.  Papillary  cystadcDoma. 


2.  Abnormal  i 
Proliferative. 

'  J.  C,  Bloodfiood,  Srnile  Parcnrhymatoux  Ilypertropliy  of  Female  Breastn,  lU 
ation  to  Cyst  Formation  and  Carcinoma,  Surg.,  Gyn.,  Obatet.,  December,  ItWft 
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Chronic  inflammation: 

1.  Eczema  of  nipple. 

2.  Chronic  abscess. 

3.  Ductal  mastitis. 

4.  Tuberculosis. 

5.  Single  retention  cyst. 

Non-indigenous  tumors: 

1.  Sarcoma. 

2.  Lipoma. 

3.  Lymphangioma. 
Supernumerary  breast." 

Periductal  fibromata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata  all  are  closely 
allied,  and  one  must  observe  the  fact  that  the  ^^  chief  constituent  of  the 
tumors  of  the  fibrous  type  is  the  peculiar,  transparent,  periductal 
tissue  of  the  female  breast."  We  may  reserve  the  name  "  adeno-*  for 
those  tumors  in  which  the  epithelial  elements  play  the  important  part. 
Cystic  dilatation  of  the  ducts  or  of  the  characteristic  clefts  of  the  peri- 
ductal fibroma  may  occur,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  obstruction  of 
preexisting  ducts.  The  cysts  thus  formed  are,  therefore,  secondary'; 
and  the  tumors  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  richness  in  cells  or 
the  character  of  their  fibrous  tissue,  into  the  three  groups,  fibroma, 
myxoma,  and  sarcoma. 

OTHER  BREAST  TUMORS 

Periductal  fibromata  of  the  breast  (intracanalicular  papillary 
fibroma)  are  encapsulated  tumors,  varying  in  size  from  a  bean  to  a 
cocoanut.  They  are  single  or  multiple;  sometimes  they  contain  cysts. 
They  are  firm,  white,  and  glistening  in  appearance  on  section.  Com- 
monly they  are  found  in  women  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  grow  slowly;  generally  they  are  painless,  though  they  may 
be  sensitive  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  most  frequently  they  lie  in  the 
upper  outer  quadrant  of  the  breast. 

Periductal  myxomata  differ  little  in  their  stnicture  from  the 
fibromata.  We  assign  them  to  a  special  group  because  they  appear 
larger,  as  a  rule,  and  are  composed  of  a  myxomatous  fibrous  tissue, 
identified  by  a  local  edema.  They  are  tumors  of  middle-aged  women; 
are  almost  always  hard ;  sometimes  necrotic ;  sometimes  associated  with 
enlargement  of  the  axillary  nodes.  Nearly  always  containing  cyst 
cavities,  they  differ  from  the  previous  class  in  no  important  respect. 

Periductal  sarcomata  constitute  the  third  group  of  periductal  tu- 
mors, and  present  the  combination  of  a  richly  cellular  stroma  mingled 
with  epithelial  gland-ducts.  These  are  large  tumors;  hard,  often  in- 
volving the  whole  breast,  and  reaching  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  They 
are  lobulated  and  encapsulated ;  often  they  contain  cysts,  and  frequently 
they  are  ulcerated.  The  overlying  skin  is  reddened  and  is  traversed  by 
dilated  veins,  but  it  is  not  always  adherent.  Rarely  the  axillary  nodes 
are  involved.  These  sarcomata  are  most  common  in  middle-aged 
married  women,  and  cause  discomfort  from  their  size  rather  than  from 
pain. 
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The  treatment  of  these  three  types  of  tumor  is  obvious.  Fibromata 
and  myxomata  demand  local  removal  of  the  growth  only,  while  the 
sarcomata  require,  in  addition,  amputation  of  the  breast  and  dissection 
of  the  axilla.  So  much  for  fibro-epithelial  tumors  of  the  fibrous  type. 
There  is  another  class  belonging  to  the  fibro-epithelial  group,  however, 
characterized  by  a  conspicuous  development  of  the  epilkelial  or  duct 
elements  in  the  breast.     This  is  the — 

Epithelial  Type  {Cystadenomala). — These  tumors  are  benign,  as  a 
rule,  though  they  belong  to  the  epithelial  tj-pe.  Warren  describes  them 
as  adenomata  (fibrocystadenomata  and  papillary  cystadenomata) ,  and 
their  name  describes  graphically  their  structure;  they  are  not  especially 


IW.  P,  Graves). 


Fibrocystadenomata  are  made  up  of  periductal  fibrous  tumors  con- 
taining secondary  epithelial  new-growths.'  They  occur  usually  in 
young  single  women.  They  prow  slowly  and  cause  little  pain.  In  ex- 
tent they  vary  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  fist.  They  are 
bbular,  hard,  and  movable.  The  axillary  nodes  are  not  involved.  They 
are  encapsulated  and  show  a  lobular  structure  containing  cysts  of  vari- 
ious  sizes,  the  cysts  showing  papillary  outgrowths  of  connective  tissue 
covered  with  epithelium.  The  gland-ducts  rather  than  the  acini  are 
involved. 

We   must   regard   these   fibrocystadenomata   as   approaching   the 
'  Tbese  are  tumors  variouHly  deacribed  as  adenomata,  papillary  cystadpnomata, 
cyBtadenoms  proUfereos,  polycystoma,  cystic  ^Toma,  tubular  adeooma,  etc. 
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border-line  of  malignancy.  Ordinarily,  it  suffices  to  remove  them  by 
a  small  local  incision,  but  the  histology  of  each  tumor  must  be  studied 
carefully,  for  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  its  developing  late  into 
carcinoma. 

Papillary  cystadenomata  constitute  the  second  group  of  fibro-epi- 
thelial  tumors.  They  are  not  common,  but  have  distinct  clinical  and 
histologic  characteristics.  Like  the  periductal  sarcomata,  they  occur 
commonly  in  middle-aged  married  women;  they  are  of  slow  growth 
and  long  duration,  and  while  not  very  troublesome  and  causing  little 
pain,  their  characteristic  symptom  is  the  discbarge  of  a  bloody  fluid 


Fig.  337. — DiFTuse  mammary  hypertrophy  and  pregnancy  (Massachusetts  General 
Hospital) . 

from  the  nipple.  In  consistency  they  are  hard  usually,  though  occasion- 
ally one  may  detect  fluctuation;  rarely  is  there  involvement  of  the  skin 
and  axillary  nodes.  This  tumor  is  most  often  found  close  beneath  the 
nipple.  If  you  examine  the  excised  specimen,  you  will  find,  on  section, 
a  cyst  cavity  containing  a  bloody  fluid,  the  walls  of  the  cyst  lined  with 
papillarj'  or  villous  outgrowths  composed  of  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounded abundantly  by  epithelium  of  the  ductal  rather  than  the  acinal 
cells. 

In  the  case  of  small  papillary  cystadenomata.  resection  generally 
suffices  for  a  cure,  but  when  the  tumor  is  of  considerable  size,  of  long 
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standing,  and  especially  if  the  axilla  be  involved,  one  should  do  a  total 
diesection  of  the  breast  and  axilla.  Such  operations  give  every  hope  of  a 
permanent  cure,  but  the  surgeon  should  remember  that  tumors  of  this 
type  frequently  become  malignant  when  left  untreated. 

There  is  another  class  of  benign  breast  enlargements  which  should 
not  properly  be  grouped  with  the  neoplasms  I  have  just  described.  I 
mean  those  diffuse  enlargements  of  the  breast  to  which  we  apply  the 
term  "  hyperplasia."  This  term  signifies  an  mcrease  in  both  the  fibrous 
and  epithelial  elements,  and  may  affect  one  or  many  lobules.  Warren 
divides  "  hyperplasia"  into  two  divisions:  (1)  Diffuse  hypertrophy  and 
(2)  abnormal  involution.* 


Fig.  338.— PiBBtic  resection  of  the  breast,  lini-  of  incision— ntpp  1. 


Diffuse  hypertrophy  is  a  rare  condition  which  may  be  found  in 
■women  of  all  ages,  especially  before  the  menopause.  One  or  both  breasts 
may  be  affected,  and  the  growths  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  so  that 
their  amputation  to  relieve  the  patient  of  their  weight  may  be  neces' 
sary. 

Abnormal  involution  (senile  parenchymatous  hypertrophy)  is  a 
more  common  and  more  serious  matter,  and  the  important  fact  about  it 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  it  has  a  benign  and  a  malignant  stage.  When 
it  is  found  in  the  malignant  stage,  it  must  be  treated  by  radical  operation. 
In  the  benign  stage,  however,  one  fin<ls  two  types  of  senile  hj-pertrophy, 

'  This  is  the  condition  admirably  described  by  Bloodgood  under  the  tenn  "  senile 

g.renchymatouB  hypertrophy,"  This  is  the  chronic  interetitjal  maatitis  of  the 
'■sliflh  writeru;  the  clironic  pirrhoninf;  maMitis  of  Billroth;  the  chronic  mastitis  or 
dinuae  fibro-adcnoma  of  M'ood;  the  rustic  discaKe  of  the  breast  of  Bryant;  the  fibrous 
hyperplasia  witii  retention  cysts  of  W.  F.  Whitney  et  al. 
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the  cystic  and  the  adenocystic.  In  the  cystic  type  the  fibjoue  thickening 
has  produced  dilatation  of  the  ducts  alone.  In  the  adenocystic  type  the 
cysts  are  present  also,  but  in  addition  there  are  proliferative  changes  in 
their  epithelium. 

Women  in  middle  or  advanced  life  are  the  subjects  of  abnormal  in- 
volution.  In  many  cases  of  both  the  cystic  and  adenocystic  forms,  both 
breasts  arc  involved,  though  usually  to  a  different  degree,  and  the 
masses  may  present  diffuse  or  local  hardenings.  A  hardening  may  be 
firm  and  nodular,  or  soft  and  even  fluctuant.  In  a  great  many  cases 
there  are  pain  and  tenderness;  in  a  few  there  arc  enlarged  axillary 
nodes;  frequently  there  is  inversion  of  the  nipple.     In  most  cases  the 


process  is  diffuse;  rarely  one  lobule  of  the  gland  alone  is  affected,  sug- 
gesting an  encapsulated  tumor.  The  microscope  shows  fibrous  hyper- 
plasia and  secondarj'  involvement  of  the  gland  structure,  with  cyst 
formation.  In  the  adenocystic  tj-pe  of  abnormal  involution  one  may 
distinguish  three  groups,  depending  on  the  character  or  degree  of  the 
epithelial  growth,  as  follows:  (1)  Proliferation  of  the  acini;  (2)  papillary 
outgrowths  of  epithelium  into  cysts,  and  (3)  adenomatous  proliferation 
of  epithelium.  The  first  and  second  of  these  may  possibly  develop  into 
carcinoma,  while  adenomatous  proliferation  is  especially  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  in  its  presence  chiefly  we  find  the  combination  of  invo- 
lution and  cancer.  The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  that  these  cases  of 
senile  hypertrophy  arc  of  striking  and  anxious  importance.     At  first,  on 


examming  them,  no  man  can  say  whether  or  not  they  are  malignant. 
For  this  reason,  whenever  one  finds  induration  in  the  breast  of  a  woman 
at  the  menopause  or  later,  he  should  operate.  He  may  do  a  plastic 
resection  and  remove  the  growth  for  immediate  examination,  and  he  may 
do  a  complete  radical  operation  if  it  seems  indicated. 

The  operation  of  plastic  resection  is  simple,  easy,  and  causes  little  or 
no  disfigurement.  The  surgeon  enters  his  knife  at  the  periphery  of 
the  breast  high  in  the  anterior  axillary-  line,  and  sweeps  it  down  around 
the  breast  so  as  to  take  in  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  gland's  circum- 
ference. He  then  dissects  rapidly  down  to  the  aponeurosis  Of  the 
underlying  muscle  and  turns  the  breast  up,  when  he  may  attack  from 
below  and  remove  tumors  and  other  suspicious  thickenings,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  figures  adapted  from  Warren's  paper. 


Fig,  340. — Plastic  Teeection  of  tlie  breast ^3tep  3. 

After  excising  the  masses  he  closes  with  buried  absorbable  stitches 
the  gap  in  the  gland  and  replaces  the  breast;  or,  if  necessary,  he  may 
proceed  to  the  complete  radical  operation.  The  wound  heals  rapidly 
and  kindly  and  a  slight  scar  only  remains.  The  simple  plastic  resection 
may  be  dressed  with  an  empire  bandage,  and  the  convalescence  should 
not  last  more  than  ten  days.  So  much  for  our  discussion  of  tumors  of 
the  breast,  malignant  and  benign. 

HASTITIS 

Acute  mastitis  with  abscess  is  that  afTection  of  the  breast  gland 
which  next,  after  cancer,  is  most  interesting  to  the  phy^cian,  but  aa 
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this  is  a  disease  which  concerns  obstetricians  especially,  we  need  say 
little  of  it  here.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the  nipple  and  breast  ducts 
and  is  due  directly  to  an  infection  in  nursing  women.  One  wonders 
perhaps  that  all  women  during  lactation  do  not  suffer  from  acute  mas- 
titis. The  essentials  for  the  setting  up  of  such  an  inflammation  are  some 
slight  crack  or  abrasion  in  the  nipple,  giving  lodgment  to  infecting  or- 
ganisms, and  a  milk -producing  breast  which  is  imperfectly  drained. 
Nurses  speak  of  "caked  breasts,"  by  which  we  understand  a  backing  up 
and  stagnation  of  milk  in  the  acini  and  ducts.  If  infecting  bacteria 
reach  these  deeper  parts,  they  set  up  readily  an  irritation  to  which  the 
organism  responds  with  the  production  of  hyperemia,  inflammation,  and 
pus;  as  the  infection  progresses  the  breast  elements  break  down,  and 
shortly  there  is  produced  a  considerable  area  of  suppuration;  indeed, 
the  whole  breast  may  become  involved.  When  one  examines  a  woman 
suffering  from  breast  abscess,  he  finds  her  more  or  less  prostrated  with 
fever,  with  a  rapid  pulse  and  great  pain  in  the  breast,  which  looks  dis- 
tended, red,  and  glossy,  varying  in  consistency,  in  one  place  exquisitely 
tender  and  fluctuant,  elsewhere  less  tender,  but  hard  and  brawny. 

The  treatment  of  such  infected  breasts  consists  in  stopping  the  in- 
fant's nursing,  supporting  the  breast  in  a  firm  bandage  with  an  ice-cap, 
and,  in  the  early  stages,  applying  massage  to  evacuate  the  milk.  At  the 
same  time  copious  movements  of  the  bowels  should  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  salts.  When  an  abscess  has  formed,  it  should  be  opened  thor- 
oughly by  incisions  radiating  outward  from  the  nipple,  but  the  cut 
should  not  involve  the  areola.  This  operation  frequently  leaves  a  badly 
scarred  and  deformed  breast.  Another  method  of  operating — a  method 
effective  and  less  deforming,  is  to  turn  up  the  breast  from  below,  as  in 
the  plastic  resection  operation.  The  abscess  may  then  be  opened  at 
its  base  and  drained  after  the  breast  has  been  replaced  in  position. 
Throughout  the  patient's  convalescence  the  breast  should  be  supported 
by  comfortable  bandages,  and  the  abscess  cavity  should  be  irrigated 
daily.  These  patients,  like  so  many  others  afflicted  with  local  infec- 
tions, may  be  helped  greatly  by  appropriate  opsonic  injections. 

Chronic  infections  of  the  breast  are  far  less  frequent  than  the 
acute  infections,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — infections  con- 
nected with  lactation,  and  such  specific  infections  as  those  due  to  the 
organisms  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  The  much-abused  term  ''chronic 
mastitis ''  should  be  applied  to  the  lactation  inflammation  only.  Chronic 
mastitis  may  be  found  in  women  toward  the  end  of  lactation,  and  appears 
as  small  multiple  abscesses  and  necrotic  foci  distributed  in  close  relation 
with  the  deeper  ducts  throughout  the  breast.  These  foci  appear  as 
tender,  indurated  masses  and  may  be  adherent  to  the  skin,  while  the 
axillary  nodes  may  be  enlarged.  There  is  an  increased  amount  of 
fibrous  tissue  also,  while  the  periductal  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  small 
round-cells  and  leukocytes.  The  striking  clinical  characteristic  is  an 
irregular,  extensive  induration  of  the  breast  occurring  shortly  after 
lactation  and  affecting  young  mothers  especially.  Surgical  treatment 
alone  is  effective. 
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Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple  (malignant  dermatitis)  is  an  infection 
of  doubtful  etiology  and  nature.  It  consists  in  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  nipple  and  areola.  It  occurs  usually  in 
women  beyond  middle  life,  and  frequently  advances  to  epithelioma  of 
the  nipple  and  to  duct  cancer.  It  is  not  a  simple  eczema.  The  affected 
portion  appears  raw  and  red;  from  it  there  exudes  a  yellow  discharge, 
and  the  disease  may  extend  superficially  over  much  of  the  gland.  The 
axillary  region  becomes  affected.  When  the  surgeon  has  determined 
that  local  applications  are  useless,  he  should  proceed  with  the  knife 
thoroughly  to  extirpate  the  disease.  This  may  involve  radical  removal 
of  the  breast  with  dissection  of  the  axilla. 

By  galactocele  we  mean  a  breast  retention  cyst,  the  contents  of 
which  are  of  a  milky  character.  If  these  cysts  do  not  become  infected, 
the  harmless,  neutral,  milky  fluid  may  remain  indefinitely.  Frequently 
one  may  relieve  the  patient  by  aspirating  the  cyst  and  strapping  the 
breast. 

The  important  specific  inflammations  of  the  breast  are  due  to  tuber" 
culosiSf  actinomycosis,  and  syphilis. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  breast  is  rare,  and  more  rare  in  men 
than  in  women.  The  victims  are  usually  between  fifteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  are  wont  to  show  evidence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere. 
The  disease  manifests  itself  variously — sometimes  as  a  cold  abscess  in 
the  breast;  sometimes  there  are  isolated  caseous  nodules,  and  this 
form  is  the  most  common;  sometimes  the  disease  starts  as  an  ulceration  in 
the  region  of  the  nipple.  The  cold  abscess  may  remain  indefinitely; 
caseous  nodules  may  break  down  and  cause  ulceration,  with  the  form- 
ation of  sinuses;  superficial  ulceration  may  spread,  while  in  all  forms 
the  axillary  nodes  may  be  affected. 

If  the  patient's  condition  is  fair  and  extensive  tuberculosis  be  not 
present  elsewhere,  the  surgeon  should  amputate  the  breast  and  remove 
thoroughly  all  suspicious  foci. 

A  few  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the  breast  have  been  reported. 
Like  actinomycosis  elsewhere,  this  is  a  chronic  destructive  process  which 
goes  on  burrowing,  forming  abscesses  and  sinuses.  To  establish  the 
diagnosis  one  must  discover  the  characteristic  fungus  in  the  discharges. 
Total  removal  of  the  breast  generally  will  destroy  the  disease,  and  prom- 
ising results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  copper  salts  after  Bevan's 
fashion,  which  I  described  in  dealing  with  abdominal  actinomycosis. 

Manifestations  of  syphilis  of  the  breast  are  extremely  rare  and  occur 
as  gummatous  mastitis  late  in  the  course  of  a  sj'philis.  The  lesions  are 
circumscribed  and  may  suggest  cancer  to  the  examiner.  So  uncommon 
is  the  condition  that  the  true  diagnosis  probably  will  not  occur  to  the 
surgeon.  However,  if  syphilis  is  suspected,  he  should  prescribe  anti- 
sj-philitic  remedies,  and  give  them  a  trial  for  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore attempting  any  operation.  Should  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  be 
confirmed,  he  should  do  no  operation. 

Echinococcus  of  the  mammary  gland  is  uncommon;  it  should  be 
treated  by  incision  and  removal  of  the  sac-wall. 
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Besides  such  inflammatory  diseases,  there  are  a  few  additional  breast 
lesions  which  deserve  mention. 

RETENTION  CYSTS 

Single  retention  cysts  occasionally  are  found  in  the  breast,  and  are  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  produced  by  the  occlusion  of  a  duct 
in  other  glandular  structures.  These  cysts  occur  at  any  age  after  the 
development  of  the  breast,  and  appear  as  isolated,  painless,  elastic, 
fluctuant  tumors,  in  size  varying  from  a  walnut  to  a  hen's  egg,  and  of 
uniform  and  rapid  growth.  They  should  be  enucleated  either  through 
a  direct  incision  or  by  plastic  resection. 

Authors  mention  sundry  other  tumors  of  the  breast  which  are  desig- 
nated non-indigenous — that  is  to  say,  they  are  situated  in  the  breast 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  have  no  special  relation  to  the  peculiar 
mammary  gland  structure  as  regards  their  origin.  Such  tumors  are 
lipomata,  lymphangiomata,  enchondromata,  and  certain  rare  fibromata 
and  sarcomata.  Their  treatment  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of  similar 
tumors  found  elsewhere. 

SUPERNUMERARY  BREASTS  AND  NIPPLES 

Supernumerary  breasts  and  nipples  occasionally  are  seen,  but  as 
they  have  no  special  tendency  to  disease,  they  deserve  no  special  mention 
except  that  they  are  found  in  that  so-called  *' milk  line*'  extending 
from  the  clavicle  to  the  groin. 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  diseases  of  the  breast  are  various  and 
interesting.  No  other  single  gland  in  the  body  is  of  equal  surgical  im- 
portance; and  upon  it  the  activities  of  pathologists  have  concentrated 
themselves  until  study  of  the  breast  has  become  almost  a  specialty  in 
itself. 


PART  V 

THE  FACE  AND  NECK 


CHAPTER  XX 

HARELIP  AND  CLEFT-PALATE 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  another  ancient  field  of  surgery. 
The  earliest  of  medical  writings  describe  superficial  congenital  abnor- 
malities, and  such  abnormalities  have  been  made  the  study  of  surgeons 
since  remote  times,  with  the  result  that  an  enormous  literature  upon 
the  subject  has  been  compiled.  Yet  it  is  within  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  only  that  satisfactory  explanations  of,  and  operations 
for,  these  lesions  have  been  formulated.     A  variety  of  clefts  and  mal- 


Pig.  341.— Single  hsrplip  and  clrfl-patato.  Tig.  342.— Double  harelip. 

formations  of  the  face  are  described,  but  most  of  them  are  rare,  nor, 
with  the  exception  of  harelip  and  cleft-palate,  do  they  come  within  the 
every-day  experience  of  practitioners.  All  these  cleft  formations 
result  from  an  arrest  or  disturbance  of  development  in  early  fetal  life, 
as  a  glance  at  the  face  of  a  month-old  embrj'o  will  show.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  deformed  lips  as  the  only  types  of  cleft  to  be  considered,  but 
surgical  literature  and  evor\'  anatomic  museum  demonstrate  extensive 
clefts  and  deformities  not  only  of  the  lips,  but  of  the  nose,  cheeks,  fore- 
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head,  eyes,  and  ears.  It  is  needless  here  to  detail  the  curiosities.  Fre- 
quently they  can  be  repaired  and  improved,  and  I  refer  the  student  to 
larger  works  on  the  subject  for  a  discussion  of  their  characteristics  and 
treatment. 

HARELIP 

Harelip,  however,  is  a  common  deformity,  and  has  been  dealt  with 
by  such  distinguished  writers  as  Lemonier  (1776),  Eustache  (1779), 
John  C.  Warren  (1820),  and  in  more  recent  times  by  von  Graefe,  Roux, 
G.  V.  I.  Brown,  J.  Collins  Warren,  and  numerous  others.  The  lower  lip 
rarely  is  cleft ;  the  vast  majority  of  clefts  are  found  in  the  upper  lip,  and 
these  clefts  or  harehps  are  of  three  main  varieties:  (1)  A  notch  in  the 
vermilion  border;  (2)  a  deep  notch  extending  nearly  to  the  nares;  (3)  a 
cleft  dividing  completely  the  upper  lip  and  penetrating  the  nasal  canal. 
Harelip  of  all  varieties  may  be  single  or  double,  and  single  harelip  is 


Fig.  34ii. — Double  Imrelip  and  clett-paJatp. 


1  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  All  forms  of  harelip 
— especially  complete  clefts  into  the  nares  and  double  harelip — may  be 
associnted  with  cleft-palate,  but  we  are  considering  here  harelip  only. 
Double  harelip  may  present  two  simple  fissures  into  the  nostrils,  with  a 
bit  of  normal  looking  jaw  and  lip  between  them  (a  normally  placed  in- 
termaxillaiy  bone)  or  the  intermaxillarj'  bone  may  be  thrust  forward 
prominently  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  small  proboscis  protruding 
beneath  the  nose— a  t^^pe  of  deformity  in  the  highest  degree  disgusting 
and  unsightly,  and  the  physician  who  has  the  misfortune  to  attend  in 
confinement  a  woman  giving  birth  to  an  infant  thus  marked  will  never 
forget  his  own  distress  and  perplexity  on  seeing  the  child's  face,  and  the 
horror  and  shock  of  the  parents. 

The  diagnosis  of  harelip  is  instantly  obvious,  but  the  symptoms 
and  the  disturbance  to  the  infant  develop  gradually.     Suckling  is  diffi- 
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cult  or  impossible;  mouth-breathing  is  the  rule,  with  an  inevitable  foul- 
ing of  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities  and  an  occasional  consequent  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia.  These  infants  fail  to  get  proper  nourishment  unless 
they  have  special  care.  As  a  result  of  such  disadvantages  harelip  babies 
are  proverbially  feeble  and  rachitic — a  condition  not  due  necessarily  to 
an  inherent  weakness  or  taint,  but  to  lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  food. 
The  treatment  of  harelip  divides  itself,  therefore,  into  two  parts — 
the  feeding  and  sustaining  of  the  infant  and  the  repair  of  the  deformity.* 
If  the  attending  physician  is  not  skilled  in  the  problems  of  infant-feed- 
ing, he  should  consult  an  infant's  specialist  immediately  after  the  baby's 
birth.  Proper  treatment  consists  in  supplying  the  child  with  a  normal 
amount  of  an  accurately  prepared  cream  mixture,  plenty  of  water  to 
drink,  keeping  the  bowels  properly  open,  cleansing  the  mouth  thoroughly 
after  each  feeding,  and  feeding  by  means  of  a  dropper,  while  the  child  ia 


Fig.  315. — SimpleEt  form  of  iiarelip. 


held  in  the  semiprone  position.     I  believe  in  giving  a  little  brandy  as  a 
stimulant  for  a  week  before  operating. 

The  time  for  operating  on  harelip  is  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  of 
life,  as  a  rule.  By  this  time  the  baby  will  have  begun  to  react  well  after 
birth  and  to  flourish,  its  digestive  processes  and  heart  and  lung  action 
being  ready  for  the  strain  of  the  operation.  I  regard  ether  as  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  anesthetic  and  the  intratracheal  method  is  to  be  chosen, 
because  thus  is  a  continuous  stream  of  ether  supplied,  without  interfering 
with  the  operator.  The  child,  tightly  swathed  in  a  sheet,  should  be  held 
upright  in  the  amin  of  an  attendant,  behind  whose  shoulder  stands  the 
etherizer  with  his  cone,  if  a  cone  be  used,  while  the  sui^eon  sits  in  front 
of  the  patient.  The  tjpes  of  harelip  operations  are  many,  but  the  good 
operations  are  all  much  of  a  kind.  In  a  word,  a  good  harelip  operation  in- 
volves loosening  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  the  cheek  from  the  upper  jaw, 
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SO  as  to  diminish  substxiuenl  traction,  carefully  trimming  and  adjusting 
with  the  knife  the  wound-etlges  to  be  sewed  and  everting  downward  a 
marginal  flap  ^o  :is  to  obviate  the  puckered  notch  which  comes  with 
the  contracting  scar  of  a  badly -done  operation.  There  is  a  familiar 
and  abominable  operation,  which  consists  in  slashing  with  scissors  the 


Fig.  347. — Infant  held  in  po.iition  for  liarclip  operation. 

edges  of  the  cleft,  so  as  to  transform  it  into  a  raw  inverted  V,  and 
sewing  it  up  with  th  rough -and-through  stitches.  Invariably  there 
results  an  ugly  notched  lip.  The  text-books  tell  of  the  operations  of 
Mi'laton,  Malgaigne,  Mirault,  von  Lanpenbeck,  Simon,  and  a  dozen 
others.  Ni'laton's  operation  is  applied  to  single  notches.  The  required 
cuts  are  made  through  the  lip  above  the  notch  with  no  sacrifice  of  tissue. 
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When  the  ends  of  the  cuts  are  brought  together  the  notch  is  converted 
into  a  nipple,  the  principle  of  the  operation  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
Heineke-Milcuhcz  pyloroplasty.  If  the  cleft  in  the  lip  be  single  and 
reach  nearly  to  the  nostril,  it  is  ne<!eBeary  to  sacrifice  some  tissue.  But 
names  and  descriptions  count  for  Uttle;  the  accompanying  diagrams 
show  best  how  these  operations  may  be  done. 

Double  harelip  is  far  more  difficult  to  close  successfully  and  properly 
than  is  the  single  harelip.  The  following  description  of  the  technic 
with  modificationB  may  be  applied  to  harelip  operations  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  surgeon  should  remember  that  no  routine  fits  all  cases. 

How  shall  one  dispose  of  the  intermaxillary  bonef  If  the  bone  be 
not  greatly  displaced,  and  if  it  be  readily  pushed  back  and  held  in  posi- 
tion beneath  the  naaal  septum,  one  may  proceed  immediately  with  his 


Fig.  348. — Intermaxillary  bone. 

plastic  work.  Occasionally,  however,  the  intermaxillary  bone  cannot 
be  pushed  into  good  position,  and  upon  this  we  are  confronted  with  a 
conflict  of  authority.  Some  conservative  surgeons  assure  us  that  the 
intermaxillary  bone  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs,  either  by  fracturing 
it  and  crowding  it  down  or  by  slicing  out  a  V-shaped  bit  from  the  vomer, 
and  thus  allowing  room  for  replacement  of  the  intermaxillary.  Other 
surgeons  excise  the  obtrusive  bone  from  its  mucocutaneous  envelop. 
They  point  out  that  the  intermaxillary  bone  ia  useless  and  fails  to  develop 
when  crowded  back,  and  that  the  incisor  teeth  which  it  bears  are  rudi- 
mentary and  short  lived.  When  the  bone  is  removed,  a  gap  is  left  in  the 
alveolar  line  which  must  be  filled  by  a  plate  or  other  dental  apparatus. 
I  advise  removing  troublesome  intermaxillaries.  Then  in  detail  one 
may  proceed  as  follows :  an  assistant  on  either  side  seizes  the  edges  of 
the  lip  and  holds  them  forward,  at  the  same  time  controlling  bemor- 
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rtuit'i-  liy  |jicssiir.'.  The  Mirjrcnn.  uwng  lihmt-)  mint  oil  M-uiMirs.  then  disi- 
wc-ts  \i]t  thi'  clii-rk  mi  oiihir  siiU'  nf  the  iila-  nf  iIh'  imsc.  lui>:pinp  (■h>wly 
tht-  hum-,  so  iis  to  iivoiil  iRiuorrhiigi-.     Ho  then  ri'fn'^hi'ij  thf  vdgvi^  of 


Ki|!.  :U'.t.-Li«.s.-niiLKtl 


mitcosa  iilHiiit  the  iiitcmmxillnn',  workiii);  with  a  ^nmll  sh:ir|i-poiiit<tl 
knife;  he  trims  off  the  ctlp^  of  the  larger  flaps.  Icnviiip  at  rlihi-r  iiii}tlf 
tubs  which  iiiuy  be  brought  down  and  out  to  fomi  tliv  rciiiiiivd  nijiplf- 


.  AM.     I>.-.-i>  *ilvir  sfitoli. 


Fill.    :{ol.     Final  yii|<<-Hii'iit1  .-.lirclif^ 


like  pniji'cliim  whiili  r^hsdl  pn^-rvc  prupirly  the  hne  of  tht  upjier  lip. 
lie  pht'-f:i  ime  de<-]i  und  iitipi>rt:iiit  stitch  hi^ili,  piis^iii):  ftoin  siih-iis  tu 


CUB  of  the  alse  nasi.  Remember  that  the  nostrils  generally  are  Battened 
the  existing  deformity,  and  that  this  deeply  placed  stitch,  preferably 
iiiver  and  shotted,  acta  as  a  strong  stay  to  hold  closely  the  wide  margin 
the  wound  and  to  build  up  properly  the  alse  and  tip  of  the  nose.  The 
cing  of  this  deep  silver  stitch  is  somewhat  difficult  and  is  important. 
e  rest  of  the  operation  is  now  easy  and  obvious.  I  complete  the  sew- 
up,  using  silk  sutures  threaded  at  either  end  into  fine  round  cambric 
xiks.  These  sutures  do  not  take  in  the  skin,  but  are  passed  through 
1  subcutaneous  tissues  and  mucosa  from  without  inward,  and  are  tied 
ide  the  mouth,  the  ends  being  left  long.  Practically  this  completes 
■  operation;  but  if  a  slight  gaping  skin-line  remains,  one  may  close  it 
h  a  few  superficial  intestinal  stitches  to  be  removed  on  the  third 
r.  Stitch  abscess  and  ugly  scars  are  obviated  by  this  method  of 
'ing.  By  no  means  the  least  important  part  of  the  operation  is  the 
ssing  of  the  wound,  which  implies  a  supporting  strap  from  cheek  to 
lek  to  take  off  traction  from  the  line  of  incision.  I  use  commonly  a 
pe  de  Usee  butterfly,  drawn  tightly  and  fastened  with  collodion. 


F%.  352. — Sketeh  showing  dressiog  completed. 

'lor*  recommends  the  device  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  seema 
lonable  and  useful. 

The  after-care  of  these  cases  is  delicate  and  important.  The  opera- 
1  causes  a  certain  amount  of  shock,  and  the  baby  swallows  a  certain 
)unt  of  blood.  As  a  result  there  is  usually  some  gastro-intratinal 
urbance  and  imperfect  assimilation  of  food  for  a  time;  so  the  after- 
;  resolves  itself  into  general  treatment  and  special  dressings  of  the 
inded  mouth.  Six  hours  after  the  operation  give  the  baby  a  dram 
ilive  oil  to  clear  out  the  bowels,  and  begin  carefully  with  artificial 
ling.  After  each  feeding  the  mouth,  tongue,  lips,  and  nostrils  should 
viped  out  thoroughly  with  a  cotton  stick  dipped  in  boric  acid  (4  per 
t.).  All  these  operations  are  necessarily  somewhat  septic,  so  that 
cannot  expect  perfect  primary  union  in  every  ease,  but  the  lips  of 
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healthy  ehildrcn  heal  quite  readily,  ami  even  if  there  be  some  gaping  of 
the  upjxT  part  of  the  wound  beneath  the  nose,  the  lower  part  and  ver- 
milion border  noarlj-  ulwavri  hold.  If  the  vemiilion  border  alone  re- 
mains sound,  one  is  justified  in  looking  for  eventual  healing  by  seeond 
intention,  and  thic  1:^  aided  by  eareful  strapping.  By  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  union  t-hould  be  so  sound  that  all  api)aratus  may  be  distanle<I. 


FIr.   353.— Taylor's  clrfHsini;  rom|<li-lc<l. 

If  harelip  operations  be  done  properly  and  deftly,  the  improvement 
in  the  infant'.^  appearance  is  remarkable,  and  few  o]>erations  upon  chil- 
dren gain  80  instantly  the  cntllusiat^ti(■  gratitude  of  parents. 


CLEFT-PALATE 

Cleft-palate  often  is  aseoeiated  with  harelip,  and  demands  our  study 
in  ronnection  with  it.  A  cleft  maj'  divide  the  soft  palate  only  or  may 
penetrate  through  the  bony  palate  to  the  opening  of  the  nostrils;  and 
when  the  bony  palate  is  cleft,  the  soft  palate  is  always  involved,  Somo 
timea  the  cleft  may  be  at  one  sirle.  passing  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
vomer,  but  more  commonly  the  opening  is  in  the  middle  line,  with  the 
vomer  hanging  free  above  it.  Other  |)e<-iiliarities  in  the  formation  of 
the  upjKT  jaw  are  associati-d  with  cleft  jialate.  The  arch  of  the  palate 
is  abmirmully  high,  so  that  the  palate  a)>pears  h'ke  a  high-pitched  roof 
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len  looked  at  from  below — ^the  cleft  being  substituted  for  the  ridge 
le,  while  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth  form  a  continuous  whole, 
lese  skeletal  imperfections  are  generally  associated  with  harelip,. 
>ugh  harelip  alone,  without  cleft-palate,  is  common  enough.  I  have 
ted  the  functional  disturbances  resulting  from  harelip,  and  one  sees 
once  how  much  more  serious  must  be  the  disturbances  when  cleft - 
late  is  added  to  harelip.  Suckling  is  impossible,  and  malnutrition  is 
ommon  result.  As  the  child  grows  the  lack  of  proper  incisor  teeth 
i  disadvantage,  while  serious  defects  of  speech  develop  later — defects 
ich  can  never  be  overcome  through  operation  or  apparatus  when  once 
J  bad  habits  are  formed.  Moreover,  with  the  cleft  open,  particles  of 
d  become  lodged  in  the  nares  and  set  up  troublesome  or  foul  catarrhs 
1  spreading  infections.  One  sees  then  the  imperative  need  of  treat- 
nt. 

Treatment. — Not  long  ago  there  were  two  vigorously  opposed 
nions  on  this  subject.  Some  men  claimed  the  greatest  benefit  from 
urators — plates  devised  by  dentists  for  filling  in  the  clefts  in  the  hard 
I  soft  palates.  Other  men  protested  that  the  deformity  could  be 
aired  properly  by  operation.  It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the  merits 
this  rather  ancient  controversy  further  than  to  state  that  although 
urators  have  been  of  undoubted  benefit  in  many  cases,  especially 
adult  cases,  still  to-day  improvements  in  technic  have  convinced 
geons  that  an  operation  is  best  for  young  and  vigorous  patients, 
spite  of  our  confidence  and  conviction,  however,  one  cannot  be  cer- 
1  always  of  obtaining  satisfactory  speech  or  perfect  cosmetic  results. 
3  cases  are  not  numerous  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  but  there  are  a 
dental  surgeons,  in  this  country-  especially,  who  have  greatly  im- 
ved  the  operation. 

Students  of  the  subject  recognize  that  the  association  of  harelip  and 
t-palate  necessitates  the  treatment  of  both  conditions  as  a  patho- 
c  unit,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  the  deformity  is  evidence  of 
elopmental  failure  in  utero,  and  that  these  children  must  be  regarded 
legenerates  with  unstable  nervous  systems.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
other,  the  surgeon  should  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  shock, 
should  operate  at  as  late  a  time  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
nervation  of  the  speech  function. 

In  these  cases  then,  and  in  simple  harelip  cases  as  well,  one  should 
in,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  by  gentle  means  to  draw  together  the 
ts.  Assuming  that  a  competent  surgeon  has  in  charge  the  child  from 
)irth  until  the  entire  deformity  is  remedied,  he  should  apply  at  once 
have  reapplied  daily  from  cheek  to  cheek  a  strip  of  zinc  oxid  ad- 
ve  plaster.  This  bridges  the  labial  cleft,  hides  the  deformity,  brings 
rer  together  gradually  both  soft  and  hard  parts, — for  the  palate  cleft 
be  narrowed  by  such  means, — and  prepares  them  the  better  for  sub- 
lent  operations.  Thiersch  favors  a  composite  strap — a  plaster — into 
middle  portion  of  which  is  set  an  elastic  band  to  lie  across  the  open- 
in  the  lip  and  the  protruding  intermaxillary-.      The  elastic  insert 
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pxprls  a  oonstjint  contrartinf:  force  ut  the  same  time  that  it  grniliinlly 
crwwd'f  liuek  the  intermaxiltiir>'.  For  the  first  six  weeks  the  siirfte«n 
shfjiild  takeevt'r>-  pain^  that  tlie  infant  Ije  properly  nourishii)  anrl  liroiifcht 
intd  comljtion  for  operation.    Then  in  the  middle  of  the  seconrl  month 
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Fig».  354  anil  iw.— brown's  raniiimwion  up|iaruliiN. 

he  «houlii  repair  the  harelip.  Repair  of  the  deft -palate  should  not  be 
done  at  this  time unrier  any  riniimstanccs.  Some oiwrators  in  the pa-^t 
have  advised  that  the  deft-palate  be  repaired  first,  but  exix-rienre  ha.-i 
shown  that  little  w  gainwl  by  this  measurt^  as  <ompare<l  with  the  ad- 
vantap'H  setured  by  restoring  firat  the  lip.     Furthomion-,  the  opera- 


tion for  eleft-palate  is  nevere  and  the  infant  niortahly  after  it  i«  hi(rh. 
lici'iilcs  thi«,  deft-iMilate  operations  on  youuf;  bal>ies  are  extrenidy 
difTirult,  owing  to  thedeliraey  uf  tlieiwrts  with  which  the  :jurge(>n  must 
deal. 
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The  restored  lip  exerts  some  slight  compressing  action  upon  the 
vided  maxillary  bones,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  enough,  so  that 
is  advisable  to  employ  some  more  effective  compression  apparatus 
r  the  six  months  preceding  operation  upon  the  palate.  So  long  as  the 
fant's  molar  teeth  remain  unerupted,  the  best  means  of  compression 
that  I  have  already  suggested,  by  a  strap  from  cheek  to  cheek  across 
e  lip;  but  after  the  eruption  of  the  molar  teeth,  they  can  be  used  as 
ses  on  which  to  fix  a  contracting  screw.^  Thi^  device  exerts  traction 
effectively  that  by  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  cleft  is  materially 
ninished  in  width,  and  by  so  much  is  the  operation  rendered  easier, 
hen  the  healthy  child  is  well  advanced  in  its  second  year,  the  surgeon 
Dceeds  to  the — 

Operation  for  Cleft-palate. — The  child  is  brought  to  the  end  of 
3  operating  table  and  the  head  is  depressed  in  the  position  of  Rose; 
3  mouth  is  held  open  by  a  strong,  well-fitting  gag,  and  the  whole  cavity 
th  the  nostrils  is  swabbed  out  thoroughly  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol, 
lowed  by  boric  acid.  These  fluids  with  accumulating  blood  are  not 
allowed  or  inhaled,  but  can  be  wiped  away  readily.  The  surgeon  had 
3t  employ  ether  anesthesia,  which  may  be  administered  in  the  or- 
lary  fashion,  but  is  well  given  through  a  nasal  or  mouth  tube  after 
3  method  of  Crile  or  Fillebrown.'  The  surgeon  must  use  small  in- 
uments — knives,  scissors,  vulsella,  catch-forceps,  periosteum  retrac- 
es, and  elevator,  and  a  variety  of  curved  needles  with  a  needle-holder, 
aploy  for  sewing  up  fine  silver  wire  and  silk  sutures,  and  make  use  of 
all  silver  discs,  about  the  size  of  a  gold  dollar  cut  square,  as  supports 
'  the  quilted  stitches.  Following  Fillebrown,  in  closing  the  hard  palate 
ft,  I  have  given  up  the  Langenbeck  method  of  splitting  away  the 
icosa  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  alveolar  processes;  I  recommend 
5  following  procedure:  turn  back  from  the  cleft  on  either  side  and 
se  to  the  opening  an  abundant  flap  of  mucosa,  and  peel  it  off  from 
J  bone  nearly  to  the  alveolar  process.     Refresh  the  edges  of  the  flaps 

preferably,  split  them  for  about  i  inch  in,  and  bring  them  together 
:h  three  or  four  silver  stay  sutures  quilted  over  the  silver  discs, 
is  leaves  loose  flapping  edges,  w'hich  may  be  joined  accurately, 
>hout  tension,  by  interrupted  silk  stitches.  Thus  one  has  completed 
5  repair  of  the  hard  palate,  while  the  two  halves  of  the  soft  palate 
nain  flapping. 

Frequently  it  is  well  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  operation  on  the  soft 
late,  waiting  until  the  first  wound  has  healed  and  the  child  has  re- 
vered his  vigor. 

Repair  of  the  soft  palate  is  not  altogether  simple,  whether  the  cleft 
original  and  uncomplicated,  or  be  left  over  after  the  hard-palate  opera- 

1  J.  D.  V.  Singley,  Amer.  Med.,  September  16,  1905. 

2  Fillebrown  described  his  apparatus  in  1893;  it  is  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Junker 
tern."  It  consists  of  a  bellows,  a  wash-bottle  containing  other,  and  a  tube  reach- 
to  the  patient's  mouth.  Air  is  blown  over  the  etlier  in  the  bottle,  and  becoming 
rged  with  ether  vapor,  is  led  into  the  patient's  nares  or  mouth  by  means  of  the 
e. 
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tion.  Earlier  operators  began  by  loosening  up  the  flaps,  cutting  the 
tensor  muscles  of  the  palate  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  This  is  a 
needlessly  mutilating  performance,  and  leaves  the  repaired  palate  in  so 
functionless  a  condition  that  correct  speech  thereafter  is  almost  im- 
possible. To  relieve  the  tension  on  the  soft  palate  it  suffices  to  make 
lateral  incisions  external  to  the  tonsils,  and  to  dissect  up  the  tissues 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  so  as  to  avoid  hemorrhage.  Thus  one  forms 
lateral  buttonholes  which  relieve  sufficiently  the  tension.  The  flapping 
halves  of  the  soft  palate  may  then  be  refreshed  at  their  edges,  and 
brought  easily  together  with  interrupted  silk  sutures.  Then  the  mouth 
is  thoroughly  douched  and  wiped  out,  and  the  child  is  allowed  to  recover 
from  ether.  When  undertaking  one  of  these  cleft -palate  operations,  the 
surgeon  must  have  abundance  of  time — two  hours,  if  necessar}- — and 
the  patience  to  pick  his  way  along,  taking  each  step  slowly,  carefully, 
and  finally.  The  after-care  of  these  infants  and  children  is  important. 
Blood  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  well  to  assist  the  circulation  by  the  use  of 
salt  solution  enemata  until  the  patient  reacts  well.  Careful  feeding 
must  be  instituted,  and  the  child  watche<l  until  all  danger  has  passed. 
The  mouth  and  nares  must  be  wiped  out  several  times  a  day.  The  silver 
stitches  should  be  removed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the  silk  stitches  two 
or  three  days  later.  If  all  goes  well,  healing  should  be  sound  in  two 
weeks. 

Brofdiy's  operation  is  also  valuable  and  popular;  somewhat  in  the 
words  of  J.  F.  Binnie  the  steps  are  as  follows: 

The  special  instruments  needed  are:  two  of  Brophy's  strong  needles, 
a  few  strands  of  No.  20  silver  wire,  and  lead  plates  No.  17  of  the  Ameri- 
can gauge.  Swab  the  mouth  with  adrenalin.  This  les.sens  the  hemor- 
rhage. 

With  the  patient  in  Rose's  position,  pass  a  thread  through  the 
tongue  and  use  it  for  traction.  Pare  the  edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  hard 
palat-e,  cutting  away  a  little  of  the  Iwne  itself  to  insure  thoroughness. 
Pare  or  split  horizontally  the  edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palate. 
Thread  a  stout-handleil  Brophy  neeiUe  with  strong  silk  or  celluloid  hemp. 
Raise  the  patient's  cheek  and  pass  the  threaded  netnlle  through  the 
superior  maxilla  from  \i4thout  inward  at  a  point  just  back  of  the  malar 
process,  and  high  enough  to  be  above  the  palate.  When  the  needle 
appears  in  the  cleft,  pick  up  the  thread  which  it  carries  with  hook  or 
forceps,  withdraw  the  needle,  and  leave  the  loop  of  thread  in  |)osition. 
Pass  a  loop  through  the  opposite  maxilla  in  the  same  fashicm,  secure 
the  first  thread  with  the  second,  and  so  carrj*^  the  first  thread  out  through 
and  through  l)oth  maxillse.  By  means  of  this  thread  pass  a  strong 
silver  wire  through  the  same  track.  Then,  l)y  the  siime  technic,  pass 
two  other  silver  wires  through  the  anterior  |)ortion  of  the  maxillse 
above  the  level  of  the  palate.  Secure  the  encLs  of  the  wires  in  small 
lead  plates  outside  the  maxillary  l)oni*8,  the  wires  l)eing  drawn  tight  and 
all  twisted  together.  Then  with  the  thumbs  forcibly  pr(»ss  together  the 
two  jnaxillar>'  bones  until  the  cleft  is  closed,  and  again  draw  tight  and 
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ist  the  wires  so  as  to  hold  the  cleft  closed.  The  surgeon  may  now 
)8e  the  soft  palate  by  easy  suturing.  Brophy  ad\ases  that  this  opera- 
>n  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  third  month.  It  is  not  possible  after 
B  sixth  month.  If  compression  of  the  bones  fails  to  close  the  cleft, 
B  surgeon  may  divide  the  malar  processes.  This  operation  is  fol- 
ded by  surprisingly  little  pain. 

The  establishment  of  proper  speech  habits  is  difficult  in  all  cases, 
le  developing  children  should  be  put  imder  the  care  of  a  competent 
icher  if  possible.  When  these  operations  are  performed  on  half-grown 
ildren  or  on  adults,  one  may  expect  an  excellent  anatomic  result,  but 
Dd  speech  habits  cannot  be  expected.  For  years  after  the  operation 
ildren  should  be  under  the  frequent  inspection  of  a  dentist  and  a  throat 
^ialisty  because  all  such  abnormalities  as  faulty  teeth,  nasal  spurs, 
\riated  septa,  and  the  like  add  to  the  physiologic  errors  and  must  be 
it  and  corrected. 

Shocking  as  is  the  deformity  of  a  harelip,  it  is  scarcely  more  re- 
Isive  than  numerous  other  lesions  of  the  face,  congenital  and  ac- 
ired,  especially  the  deforming  and  often  grotesque  imperfections  of 
J  features.  The  unfortunate  victims  of  such  defects  are  always  ob- 
ts  of  repulsion  on  first  sight,  and  the  reacting  mental  effect  upon  the 
iividuals  themselves  is  often  permanent  and  distressing.  Frequently 
ss^  lesions  serve  as  a  grevious  handicap  in  life,  though  in  rare  instances 
)  sees  such  unfortunates  attain  positions  of  conspicuous  eminence, 
ave  referred  to  the  various  unusual  clefts  and  fissures  of  the  cheeks, 
\e,  eyes,  and  other  regions,  and  the  reader  will  recall  a  famous  case  in 
ion,  Victor  Hugo's  "  I'Homme  qui  Ris." 

PLASTIC  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FACE 

The  remedy  for  these  defects  nearly  always  involves  a  plastic  opera- 
1,  and  plastic  operations  on  the  face,  though  anatomically  satisfy- 
,  since  healing  is  prompt  and  sound,  seldom  give  pleasing  cosmetic 
ilts.  The  patient  remains  something  of  a  monstrosity,  painful  to 
beholder.  Nasal  defects  especially  are  deforming,  and  the  remedy, 
3ther  by  some  one  of  the  ingenious  plastics  or  by  a  false  nose,  is  never 
sfactory.  These  nasal  defects  appear  as  a  partial  or  complete  loss 
ubstance  of  the  nose.  Rarely  the  condition  is  congenital ;  but  syph- 
is  a  common  acquired  cause;  sometimes  the  cause  is  tuberculosis,  or 
re  may  have  been  an  injury.  Operations  for  repair  consist  in  turning 
m  various  flaps  to  fill  in  the  vacancies.  Flaps  are  taken  from  the 
$head,  the  cheeks,  and  the  side  of  the  nose,  as  illustrated  by  the 
ompanying  cuts.  The  cuts,  however,  give  one  little  notion  of  the 
-results.  The  defects  may  be  closed  in,  the  patient  rendered  more 
ifortable,  and  his  visage  less  hideous,  but  the  resulting  scars  are 
3nsive  and  extremely  ugly. 

Ectropion,  or  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid,  is  not  uncommon,  and  may 
e  from  a  bum,  ulcer,  or  injury.      There  are  various  operations  for 
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itrt  relief,  which  certainly  improve  the  patient's  appearance.  Not  only 
thifl,  but  they  remedy  the  serious  distress  which  the  patient  suffers  from 
ectropion,  as  the  everted  lower  lid  continually  pours  out  tears. 


Fijt.  358.— Method  of  rliinoplatity  (UnliKrt). 

Defects  in  the  cheeks  are  remedied  by  some  such  operation  as  that 
of  Schinimelbusch.  who  reflects  upward  a  flap  from  the  neck.  The 
neck  is  a  favorite  region,  when  suitable,  from  which  to  take  a  flap,  for 
the  cervical  skin  is  thin  and  elastic.  In  performing  all  these  plastic 
operations,  however,  one  should  take  pains  not  to  fill  in  a  normally 
hairless  area,  like  the  forehead  or  upper  portion  of  the  cheek,  with  a 
haiiy  flap.  Cheeks  and  ehJns  extensively  scarred  by  bums  are  com- 
monly subject4^  to  these  operations. 

Powder  face  is  a  frequent  misfortune,  and  is  due  to  a  close-range 
discharge  of  black  gun-powder,  which  forces  the  pow<ler  grains  into  the 
skin.  If  the  patient  is  seen  at  once  before  the  grains  have  healed  in, 
most  of  the  particles  can  be  removed  by  vigorous  scnibbing  with  a  stiff 
nail-brush,  the  patient  being  under  ether.  After  the  grains  have  healed 
in,  however,  the  only  remedy  is  to  remove  the  particles  patiently,  by 
long-eontinued  picking  with  a  cataract  needle  ur  the  point  of  a  knife. 

SALIVARY  FISTULA 
Salivar>"  fistula  results  from  woimds  or  disease  of  the  salivsirj'  glands 
or  ducts,  and  in  a  tnmbk>some  affliction,  though  not   particularly  de- 
fonning.     If  the  fistula  communicate  ilinn'tly  with  the  gland,  it  will 
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FiR.  SfiO.— rod  man's  rhinoplasty— inoisinn  2, 
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almost  always  heal,  provided  the  gland  be  not  diseased  and  the  normal 
channel  through  the  duct  remain  patent.  The  surgeon  may  rim  out 
such  a  fistula  with  the  cautery  and  apply  constant  compression,  or  he 
may  merely  bandage  the  lesion,  being  assured  that  eventually  it  will 
heal,  with  or  without  treatment. 

Fistula  from  the  ducts  is  a  more  serious  affair,  however,  and  Steno's 
duct  is  the  one  commonly  affected.  The  surgeon  should  look  for  and 
eliminate  any  underlying  cause  for  the  fistula.  I  have  seen  cases  of 
obstinate  fistula  due  to  tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis.  There  are 
various  operations  for  closing  fistulas  of  Steno's  duct,  and  these  opera- 
tions depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  distal  end  of  the  duct  in  the 
mouth  be  occluded.  If  the  distal  end  be  patent,  the  fistula  will  often 
heal  of  itself,  or  the  surgeon  may  dissect  out  the  duct  and  suture  the 
divided  ends.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  open  through  the  mucous 
membrane  from  within  the  mouth,  to  find  the  central  end  of  the  duct, 
and  bring  it  out  into  the  buccal  cavity.  The  operation  of  de  Guise  is 
ingenious.  He  threads  a  piece  of  silk  through  two  needles  and  carries 
the  needles  through  the  cheek  into  the  nwuth,  so  that  the  silk  will  em- 
brace a  bit  of  tissue  half  a  centimeter  in  length.  The  silk  is  tied  tightly 
within  the  mouth,  the  ends  are  cut  off,  and  the  margins  of  the  fistula 
at  the  surface  are  freshened  and  sutured. 

SALIVARY  STONES 

Occasionally  the  salts  cantained  in  saliva  are  deposited  as  a  calculus 
within  a  salivary  gland  or  its  duct.  Such  a  calculus  is  more  likely  to 
give  rise  to  swelling  than  to  pain,  so  that  a  salivary  cyst  may  result  from 
the  obstniction.  The  obvious  treatment  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  con- 
cretion, if  possible,  through  the  mouth,  and  remove  it. 

RANULA 

Ranula  is  the  name  given  to  a  cystic  tumor  situated  beneath  the 
tongue.  The  older  surgeons  described  it  as  a  retention  cyst  of  a  sali- 
var>-  gland  duct,  but  this  description  is  not  always  correct.  More 
commonly,  it  is  due  to  obstniction  in  the  duct  of  one  of  the  glands  of 
Bochdalek.  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  near  the  frenum  of  the 
tongue.  There  may  be  multiple  cysts  on  either  side  of  the  tongue, 
but  commonly  the  growth  is  single.  Ranula  is  a  chronic  affair  as  us- 
ually seen,  though  acute  ranula  may  develop  suddenly  as  the  result  of 
irritation  of  a  small  cvst  hitherto  unnoticed.  A  ranula  sac  may  project 
entirely  beyond  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  push  up  the  tongue;  it  must 
be  differentiated  from  a  distended  or  cystic  Wharton's  duct,  which  may 
dilate  greatly  and  press  downward  and  appear  beneath  the  chin.  It 
must  be  distinguisheil  from  tumors  of  the  sublingual  gland  itself  albo, 
from  li|>oma  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  from  sublingual  dermoids,  all 
of  which  an*  rare,  while  ranula  is  common  enough.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  cure  ranula,  and  one  of  the  faulty  operations  is  to  puncture  or 
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issect  off  the  superficial  portion  of  the  sac  and  to  cauterize  its  base, 
requently  this  procedure  fails.  The  only  final  and  satisfactory  method 
■  cure  is  by  complete  and  painstaking  dissection  of  the  sac.  In  some 
ises,  when  other  methods  have  failed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  approach 
le  growth  through  the  chin  from  below,  and  so  to  remove  completely 
le  whole  affected  gland  with  its  duct. 

THYROLINGUAL  OR  THYROGLOSSAL  CYSTS  AND  SINUSES 

Thyrolingual  or  thyroglossal  cysts  and  sinuses  are  extremely  inter- 
ting  and  not  uncommon  conditions.  These  formations  result  from 
iperfect  closure  of  embryonic  clefts,  for  in  embryonal  life  the  thyroid 
and  sends  a  duct  from  the  thyroid  isthmus  to  the  foramen  caecum  of 
e  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  Looked  at  from  above,  this  duct  is  found  in 
e  to  pass  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  down  the  middle  line  of  the 
ck,  to  be  connected  with  the  hyoid  body,  the  thyrohyoid  bursa,  and 
e  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  in  front,  where  it  divides  to  send  a 
anch  to  each  lateral  thyroid  lobe.  So  the  duct  which  should  be  closed 
rly  in  fetal  life,  generally  by  the  eighth  week,  may  persist  in  whole  or 
part.  It  may  in  part  develop  as  a  sublingual  dermoid,  while  behind 
e  hyoid  bone  it  may  become  a  subhyoid  cyst.  Moreover,  that  portion 
the  duct  below  the  hyoid  may  develop  into  a  cyst  which  may  rupture 
d  establish  an  incomplete  cervical  fistula.  Should  the  whole  of  the 
lus  remain  patent  and  a  cervical  fistula  become  established,  the  for- 
ition  is  known  as  a  complete  cervical  fistula,  the  patency  of  which  is 
monstrated  when  a  little  quinin  solution  is  injected  into  the  lower 
ening  and  the  patient  experiences  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 
The  treatment  of  these  cysts  and  sinuses  is  a  difficult  and  tedious 
itter,  and  consists  often  of  an  extensive  dissection.  A  general  anes- 
5tic  is  obviously  necessary,  and  sometimes  one  must  perform  pre- 
liriary  tracheotomy.  The  whole  track,  so  far  as  it  is  open,  must  be 
sected  out,  especially  where  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  hyoid  bone, 
ich  often  must  be  divided  and  retracted  in  order  to  get  at  the  cyst. 
>st  surgeons  have  had  the  trying  experience  of  operating  four  or  five 
les  on  a  single  case  before  curing  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  minor  and  least  frequent  lesions  about  the  face 
1  mouth.  We  must  now  consider  a  lesion  commoner  and  far  more 
ious  than  harelip  or  cleft-palate  even. 

CANCER  OF  THE  LIP 

Epithelioma  of  the  lip  (squamous-celled  cancer)  is  the  most  common 
:he  malignant  diseases  of  the  face,  and  makes  up  nearly  50  per  cent, 
ill  cases  of  face  cancer.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  men,  almost  ex- 
sively,  are  the  victims  of  cancer  of  the  lip ;  we  see  it  so  rarely  in  women 
,t  in  them  it  is  regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Moreover,  the  predisposition 
cancer  of  the  lip  increases  as  men  grow  older,  while  the  disease  is 
remely  rare  in  persons  under  forty.     The  causation  of  lip  cancer  is 
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iiiftiiifolil.  It  iiiiiy  \n.-  due  to'viirious  anomalies  of  thi'  skin,  wliioh  urp 
i-oiiiiiiun  ciiuu^li  :il)iiiit  the  liiis,  miiIi  us  uurts,  pifriiK'iiUd  spots.  ii;i|iil- 
ItiiiiHiu,  hy|i<Ttni])hii's  of  (riaiuls  aiul  folHcK-s,  uml  i-hnmic  iuflaiiiiiiutoiy 
disi-ast-s.  lull  it  is  a  ciiriims  fart  that  such  I'liiiiiiiini  icsiuiiH  laivly  Itwl  li> 
camrr,  cxci-pt  in  tiic  lower  Ii|).  Ciiiiccr  of  tlii-  ujiimt  lip  is  i-sccssivfly 
iiiii-uinnioii.  One  caiilint  avoid  the  coiKliisiiui.  iimn'ovcr,  that  Idii;;- 
(■oiiiiiiu<-(l  rlironic  irritatioti of  tlii'  li]i.  as  fmin  an  old  star,  and  especially 
from  )iip<-siii<ikiii^,  is  an  inipoHuiit  element  in  (he  eli(ilo;:y  of  lip  eaniiT. 
The  di>ease  is  generally  situalvd  at  one  sitlc,  rarely  in  the  middle  of  the 


iip,  and  l-*  a  priHi-ss  of  slow  jiroprc'ss.  I'or  this  n-ason.  as  with  other 
earners  of  ihe  fare.  uikI  JiecaiiM'  these  legions  are  on  ihe  surface  and 
(jiiirkly  iletei'led.  it  seems  as  though  a  cure  of  the  ;ri'(i\vths  should  he 
common  and  easy.  Cancer  of  the  lip,  howevi-r.  difTei-s  fnmi  nm.-t  other 
faiiiil  >kin  <iin(ers  hi  this  respect,  that  il  involve^  lymph-nodes  muih 
moi-i-  early  than  d<i  they. 

l.ipc:in('er:ippe:Msat  lirsl  ^lenerally  as  a  scah  covi'rin;;  a  sniidl.  liaiil. 
t^rannlatiti;:  tumor.-  i>erliaps  a  |K'ritheiii>ma.— no  hir;:<-r  ofun  than  half 
a  split  ]>e:t.  The  patient  picks  olT  tliescahor  it  falls  olT.  ami  then  trnidii- 
ally  il  fmitis  airain.  This  slat'c  may  last  for  two  or  thne  years,  hut  evm- 
tiially  the  ;;ni\vih  spn-a.U  and  e\fM[ial.s.  When  on..-  starteii  in  this 
Way  it  may  increase  rapidly,  and  wilhiii  a  fi-wincnth-i  the  whole  hiwerlij) 
is  a  mass  of  foul.  Iili-tiliiif:.  fuiijrus  t^ranulaltuns.  with  an  ext<'usive  in- 
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rated  base.  Although  this  state  of  progress  in  lip  cancer  should  never 
reached  in  any  civilized  community,  the  condition  is  seen  not  uncom- 
nly.  Perhaps  unfortunately,  the  patient  suffers  little  discomfort  from 
cancer  until  it  is  well  advanced,  and  he  may  carry  with  him  for  years 
hreatcning  nodule  without  being  especially  disturbed.  In  the  later 
ges  of  the  disease  great  distress  comes  on,  especially  pain,  debility, 
n  in  the  jaw  from  involvement  of  the  bone,  and  pain  in  the  neck 
m  metastases.  If  the  disease  runs  an  unintemipted  course,  the 
icnt  dies  in  from  three  to  five  years,  with  groat  swelling  of  the  neck, 
stant  pain,  perhaps  pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  obstruction  of  the 


I^.  362.— Extensive  epithelioma  of  lip  fMaspaohuKpfts  Gpnerol  Hospital). 

>hagus  even.  Distant  metastases  are  unconmion,  for  the  disease  is 
-ly  always  limited  by  the  collar  of  Ijmphatics  above  the  clavicle. 

should  observe,  moreover,  that  early  lymi)hatic  enlai^cmonts  are 
ined  to  a  few  nodes  in  the  submaxillarj'  ami  submental  regions; 
phatic  swellings  lower  down  in  the  neck  along  the  edge  of  the  stemo- 
toid  appear  late,  and  in  this  respect  cancnr  of  the  lip  differs  from 
■er  of  the  tongue,  in  which  latter  disease  deep  lymphatic  involvement 
■latively  early. 

Probably  no  class  of  cancer  patients  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
practice  of  quacks  so  frequently  as  persons  suffering  from  cancer  of 
lip,  yet  it  should  be  obvious  to  even'  (lualified  i)hysipian  that  cancer 
he  lip  in  its  method  of  growth  is  analogous  to  cancer  of  the  breast, 

demands  equally  thorough  and  far-reaching  extirpation.     I  be- 
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lifvt'  Hint  u  mere  lociil  removal  of  ytmiig  lip  caiicrr  is  always  improper 
—as  iiiipn)piT  lis  the  men'  lot-al  removal  of  a  small  breast  cancer. 

The  treatment  of  lip  cancer  must  be  thorou^ih  ami  early  therefore, 
ami  when  such  treatment  properly  is  followed,  the  siirj;eoii  should  look 
fur  a  large  p<Tcent!if;e  of  pennaiient  ciii-es.  l-'or  some  years  1  have  fol- 
lowed the  te<hnie  »<lvoeate(l  by  ('nl<'.'  While  I  believe  fimdy  in  ex- 
tensive dissection  of  the  neik  fur  earner  of  the  lip.  1  nf-ra:  with  Crile 
that  such  ext<'nsive  liiswction  neetl  not  Im-  invaiiiibje.  In  operating  for 
ttirlj/  cancer  it  is  enough  to  n'm()ve  thoroughly  the  growth  in  the  lip  and 
to  (Iiss4'ct  out  tile  tisKHe — fat,  ]ilalysnui.  vessels,  and  lymphatic  and  sali- 
vary glands  in  the  <ligastric  regionj  correspondiiifi  to  the  side  on  which 


Fir.  :ifi.t.-nrftnl'!i  ci[i.' 
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the  cancer  i»  plac<'d.  The  decision  n-ganhng  more  extensive  operation 
cMimetimes  its  difficult.  A  good  genend  rule  is  to  dissect  widely  the  neck 
only  in  case  one  fimls  that  the  sijiieriiiial  glatub  are  involved. 

The  pruhlcm  of  the  operation  for  li]>  cancer,  therefon'.  diviilcs  itself 
naturally  into  two  portions— the  ojwnition  on  the  lip  and  the  oiwrntion 
on  the  neck.  The  oiH-rution  on  the  lip  should  Ix-  done  more  thonmghly 
than  old  convpiition  enjoins.  The  conmion  method  has  Iw-en  to  remove 
the  growth  liy  a  V-shajM-d  incision  ami  to  sew  up  the  cleft.  This  is  p(K»r 
curgery.  except  in  th--  case  of  nitimte  gniwths.  for  when  a  large  growth  is 
n-inoved  in  thin  manner,  and  the  wide  gap  is  sewed  uji.  there  results  an 
Ugly. disfigured  motith  thc'so-<-aIled '".sucker  moulh."  'I'hebest  incision 
for  removal  of  the  growth  itself  is  the  square  incision,  suppleuH-nted  by 
'  Gcorp-  \V.  Oil.',  .Tour.  Amir.  M.-l.  A-^-iir..  n.-cnilicr  1,  llHMl,  p.  17H0. 
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ch  a  flap  operation  as  Grant's.'  By  this  operation  a  wide  clean  excisioD 
the  tumor  b  made.  From  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound  cutB  are  then 
rried  down  obliquely  beneath  the  jaw;  the  submaxillary  region  is  ex- 
ised ;  the  suspicious  area  is  dissected,  and  the  resulting  extensive  wound 
closed  readily  by  a  flap-sliding  plastic.  A  fairly  shapely  mouth  re- 
Its  from  the  most  extensive  dissection  even,  and,  if  necessary,  any 
:k  of  mucous  border  may  be  supplied  from  a  splitting  plastic  of  the 
tper  lip — Sandelin's  chcilo plasty. 
The  more  extensive  and  radical  dissection  of  the  neck  (Crile)  is  an 
eration  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  in  undertaking  it  one  should  have 
3;ard  to  three  important  considerations — infection,  hemorrhage,  and 
3ck,  as  w'ell  as  the  primar}'  consideration  of  radical  cure.     A  suitable 


Fif;.  3B4. — Grant's  opcratkm  for 
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hod  of  approach  is  through  a  T-shaped  incision — the  horizontal 
ning  beneath  the  jaw  from  the  symphysis  to  the  mastoid;  the  pcr- 
dicular  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  cross- 
obliquely  the  stemomastoid  muscle.  One  tnni.s  back  freely  these 
^  and  proceeds,  as  in  the  removal  of  hrea.'^t  cancer,  to  take  out  the 
le  of  the  infected  area,  including  in  the  dissection  fascia,  fat,  sali- 
r  and  part  of  the  parotid  glands,  stemomastoid,  omohyoid,  and  part  of 
stylohyoid  muscles,  the  entire  venous  system,  and  all  the  lymphatic 
els  and  glands  in  this  region.  This  compi-chcnsivc  dissection  is  quite 
xtensive  and  complete  as  the  thorough  dissection  for  breast  cancer, 
begins  the  deep  dissection  fmm  below,  cutting  away  the  storno- 
toid  close  to  the  clavicle,  reflecting  it  upward,  tying  the  deep  and  8u- 


W.  W.  Grant,  Jour,  .Amer.  Mcil.  Assoc,  Spptemlier  30,  I'Jl 
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Iiiiip,  nil  Ihi'iiiirts  I  liiivc  named  may  be  frtt-ly  luul  nuiiiUy  removwl, 
]Hfliii^  friiiii  Ih-Iuiv  ii]iu-aril,  avuiilint:  ]»ij,-isil.lr  infect iim  l.y  liandlinf;  ttio 
n>"  ittlc  us  ]>os»ililc.  minimizint;  hcmorrhn^if  hy  rontrolling  quirkly 
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aevered  vessels,  and  obviating  shock  by  the  application  of  the  pneu- 
ktiG  suit.  As  I  have  insisted  previously  in  discussing  the  removal  of 
QCer,  we  must  not  begoverend  by  considerations  of  anatomy.  The 
IS  of  the  stemomastoid  and  other  muscles  is  quickly  compensated ;  the 
IS  of  a  large  part  of  the  venous  system  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  for 
merous  veins,  deep  and  superficial,  quickly  enlarge  to  supply  the  lack ; 
citrol  of  the  carotid  is  temporary  only,  and  in  a  large  experience  I 
ve  seen  no  damage  follow  th^  use  of  Crile's  clamp  carefully  applied  to 
it  vessel  without  forcible  compression.  This  neck  dissection  is  a  some- 
lat  formidable  operation,  and  may  result  disastrously  if  any  of  the 
;gested  precautions  are  neglected.  Moreover,  one  should  take  every 
ins  to  avoid  damaging  the  pneumogastric  nerve  with  its  connections. 
I  completing  the  dissection  one  sees  a  broad,  clean,  deep  wound,  at 
i  bottom  of  which  lie  arteries  and  nerves  only  upon  the  deep  cervical 
iscles.  Sew  up  the  wound  carefully,  and  leave  a  cigaret  drain  at  its 
i'est  angle.  Rapid  healing  is  promoted  by  supporting  firmly  the  neck 
■  a  week  in  a  Thomas  collar  or  some  similar  device. 

Let  me  say  to  the  practitioner  that  I  am  aware  some  surgeons  doubt 
;  wisdom  of  this  wide  operation,  but  abundant  experience  of  my 

n  and  the  still  wider  experience  of  Crile  and  others  have  convinced  me 
it  nothing  short  of  this  gives  reliable  promise  of  permanent  cure  in 
kve  cases  of  extensive  cancer  of  the  lip  and  neck.  It  seems  almost 
^leas  to  say  that  involvement  of  both  sides  of  the  neck  with  massive 
nors,  that  profound  cachexia,  and  the  suspicion  of  distant  metastases 

itraindicate  positively  any  operation  whatever. 

Another  form  of  cancer  of  the  face  is  that  curious  and  unique  process 

ich  we  call  rodent  ulcer. 

RODENT  ULCER 
This  is  a  cancer  originating  in  the  sebaceous  glands.     The  disease 
y  arise  anywhere  on  the  face — especially  on  the  nose,  eyelids,  and 


Fift.  367.— Rodent  ulcer. 

■eks.  It  is  nearly  always  above  the  level  of  the  mouth,  and  is  some- 
les  multiple.  Its  first  manifestation  is  a  little  knob  about  the  size  of  a 
it  pea,  harmless,  and  little  noticed.    The  knob  may  remain  for  years, 
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when  suddenly,  without  obvious  reason,  it  begins  to  ulcerate  and  to 
progress,  destroying  all  the  superficial  parts  in  its  neighborhood — skin, 
muscles,  fat,  cartilage,  eyeball,  and  bone — producing  a  horrible  dis- 
figurement. It  grows  imceasingly;  it  is  painless;  it  gives  rise  to  no 
metastases;  it  appears  as  a  raw,  sloughing,  indolent  ulcer.  Its  origin  is 
in  the  sebaceous  glands,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  little  original  no<lule  is 
seen  microscopically  to  consist  of  gland-ducts  filled  ^vith  epithelium. 

For  years  surgeons  have  treated  rodent  ulcer  by  the  cautery  and  by 
excision,  followed  by  extensive  plastic  operations.  Of  late  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  when  taken  early  and  exposed  to  radium,  the  disease  is 
aborted  rapidly,  and  the  lUcer  heah  without  leaving  a  scar.^ 

There  are  sundry  other  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  face,  at  a  few  of 
which  it  may  pay  us  to  glance. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  FACE 

Injuries  of  the  face,  when  promptly  treated,  heal  rapidly,  for  the 
tissues  of  the  face  are  remarkably  vascular  and  primary  union  there 
occurs  in  a  few  hours.  Infected  wounds  even  are  subdued  more  readily, 
as  a  rule,  than  are  similar  wounds  elsewhere.  One  of  the  commonest 
t}T)es  of  infection  of  the  face  is — 

Facial  Erysipelas. — This  is  due  to  streptococci,  which  find  lodgment 
in  some  crack  or  trifling  abrasion.  It  is  a  surgical  affection.^  The  result- 
ing inflammation  spreads  rapidly — commonly  about  the  eyes  as  a  center. 
It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  scarlet  blush  or  injection  of  the 
skin,  with  a  sharply  marked  outline.  Generally,  the  disease  runs  a  short 
course,  and  in  a  few  days  disappears  spontaneously;  but  if  unchecked, 
it  may  progress  indefinitely  over  the  body;  the  infection  may  burrow, 
and  there  may  result  extreme  deep  inflammations  with  pus — a  condition 
knoiiTi  in  former  times  as  *'  phlegmonous  erysipelas." 

An  excellent  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  infection  consists  in 
the  frequent  application  of  a  lotion  composed  of  alcohol  and  carbolic 
acid.'  In  spite  of  the  feebleness  of  this  antiseptic  it  generally  succeeds 
in  quelling  the  disturbance  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  Another  popular 
treatment  consists  in  painting  the  edges  of  the  advancing  inflammation 
with  ichthyol.'  When  the  infection  has  progressc*d  far  and  has  involved 
deeper  structures,  it  must  be  treated  vigorously  by  incisions  and  anti- 
septic dressings.  I  am  coming  to  believe  that  opsonic  vaccines  will 
mitigate  or  abort  this  infection,  but  at  present  the  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive. 

Carbuncle  of  the  upper  lip  deserves  a  word  of  mention  here,  in 
addition  to  the  consideration  of  carbuncle  in  general,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  Chapter  XXVI.  Carbuncle  of  the  upper  lip  is  peculiarly 
serious.     It  is  situated  in  an  extremely  vascular  region,  and  often  goes 

» Tumoni,  Innocent  and  Malignant,  J.  Bland-Sutton,  1907,  fourth  ed.,  p.  325; 
also  E.  S.  Judd:  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Face,  Head,  and  Xeck,  St.  Paul 
Med.  Jour.,  March,  1909. 

'  A  rather  convenient  cant  term,  which  implies  that  the  treatment  of  the  case 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sunceon,  as  an  operation  may  prove  nc^rewMiry. 

*  H.  Acid,  carbolic,  4.00;  spirit,  vini  recti.,  30.00;  aqu^e,  ad  200.00. 
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icognlzed  for  many  days — especially  in  the  case  of  a  bearded  Up; 
1  it  18  progressive  and  fatal  even,  involving  eventually  deep  fltruc- 
9  of  the  face  and  neck  and  spreading  perhaps  to  the  meninges.  The 
eon  should  treat  it  vigorously  at  the  outset,  by  excising  the  nidus  of 
^tion,  if  such  excision  does  not  mean  extensive  crippling  of  the  face, 
y  deep  crucial  incisions  and  cureting.  At  the  same  time  be  should 
loy  opsonic  vaccines.  It  the  inflammation  has  extended  far,  the 
eon  must  meet  the  indications  by  appropriate  far-reaching  incisions 
Irainage. 

TUHORS  OF  THE  FACE 
Ingioma,  a  tumor  composed  of  an  abnormal  formation  of  blood- 
>ls,  is  common  on  the  face,  and  is  seen  in  three  forms:  (1)  Simple 
s;  (2)  cavernous  tiei'us;  (3)  cirsoid  aneurysvi.  The  simple  net-us  is 
he  most  common,  and  is  ortiinarily  designated  "  birth-mark."  It 
be  small  and  superficial  or  it  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  cover  the 
of  the  face — the  so-called  "  port-wine  stain."  Nevi  are  composed 
linute  blood-vessels  embedded  in  fat  and  communicating  with  an 


Nevus  (ManwehuHPtts  General  HoHpilal). 


;ent  artery  or  vein.  Cavernous  nevi,  sometimes  called  erectile 
irs,  are  made  up  of  spaces  and  sinusps,  the  walls  of  which  are  merely 
IS  septa  lined  with  epithelium.  Sometimes  the  cavernous  nevi 
st  in  part  of  vessels  and  in  part  of  cavernous  spaces.     Like  simple 

they  are  generally  congenital,  but,  unlike  simple  nevi,  they  grow. 

may  bur^t  and  bleed;  they  may  press  upon  such  organs  as  the 
le  and  nares,  and  then  rupture,  endangering  life  even, 
hese  two  forms  of  nevus  may  be  treated  by  excision  if  they  be  not  too 
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extensive,  or,  in  the  case  of  cavernous  nevi,  by  the  injection  of  boiling 
water  into  the  ma^.  The  latter  method  is  simple.  Boiling  water  is 
forced  through  a  common  hypodermic  needle,  inserted  in  several  places 
into  and  beneath  the  nevus,  until  all  parts  of  the  tumor  have  been 
reached.  There  results  coagulation  and  necrosis,  with  subsequent 
absorption  and  more  or  less  fibrous  tissue  formation,  but  ultimately 
with  pleasing  cosmetic  results.  More  than  one  sitting  may  be  required, 
and  many  months  may  pass  before  the  swelling  disappears  entirely.' 

Cirsoid  aoeurysm  consists  of  numerous  arteries  arranged  in  a  tor- 
tuous fashion.    These  angiomata  are  rare,  disfiguring,  troublesome,  or 


Fi^.  3(W. — Treatment  of  nevuH  by  boiling  water. 


in  the  end  dangerous,  and  can  be  treated  by  careful  excision  only. 
When  the  whole  mass  becomes  so  extensive  as  to  involve  half  the 
forehead  or  more  even,  its  cure  is  extremely  difficult,  and  requires 
numerous  successive  operations,  with  careful  painstaking  dissection. 

So  much  for  the  lesions  of  the  face  which  concern  the  surgeon  especi- 
ally. There  are  in  this  region  numerous  other  disorders  involving  the 
skin  and  special  organs,  but  for  the  study  and  treatnu-nt  of  these  dis- 
■  onlers  I  mu.-it  refer  the  reader  to  appropriate  special  treatises. 

a  an  application  has  become  one  of  our  mo«t  valuabk 


CHAPTER  XXI 
JAWS,  TONGUE,  LARYNX,  AND  PHARYNX 

The  Jaws 

The  surgery  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  is  associated  closely  with  the 
•gery  of  the  face, — the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter, — as  well  as 
th  the  surgery  of  the  neck.  The  lesions  of  these  parts  are  of  supreme 
portance  not  only  to  life  and  health,  but  to  comeliness  and  beauty, 
that,  in  a  large  sense,  they  should  fall  to  specialists.  Indeed,  certain 
rtions  of  the  problem  have  been  divided  among  certain  specialists — 
yngologists  and  dentists — upon  whose  field  I  intend  to  trespass  but 
Je.  There  are,  however,  many  associated  lesions  which  fall  as  yet 
general  surgeons.  There  are  fractures,  deformities,  malignant  tumors, 
i  infections  in  great  variety,  at  most  of  which  we  must  glance.  A 
icial  study  of  all  these  lesions  is  impossible  in  our  limited  pages,  but 
hall  take  occasion  to  refer  the  reader  to  sxmdry  important  essays  and 
•nographs.  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  jaws  will  be  considered 
Jer  a  special  chapter  of  this  book,  on  the  general  subject  of  fractures 
lapter  XXIX). 

TTie  buccal  .cavity  is  peculiarly  liable  to  infections,  because  the 
uth  is  a  swarming  breeding-place  of  micro-organisms,  which  may 
1  ready  lodgment  about  the  teeth  and  gums  or  in  cracks  of  the  tongue 
1  Ups,  and  so  produce  infections.  Moreover,  the  mouth  is  a  cloaca 
icemed  with  both  the  respiratory  and  the  digestive  tracts,  so  that 
ections  and  lesions  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  stomach,  and  air-passages 
y  be  related  and  interdependent.     The  mouth,  jaws,  and  tongue 

peculiarly  liable  to  injuries  and  irritations;  the  head  and  face  are 
all  times  exposed  to  the  weather  and  to  violence,  while  the  tongue 
1  cheeks,  lying  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  may  suffer  from  such 
itact,  especially  if  the  teeth  be  broken,  jagged,  and  decayed.  The 
^elopment  of  the  teeth  themselves,  their  relation  to  health,  to  their 
tt  function  in  digestion,  and  to  anatomic  obstructions  by  tumors 
i  deformities  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nasal  passages,  all  go  to  make 

an  independent  and  important  chapter  in  surgery.  As  I  said  in 
aking  of  face  lesions,  the  surgery  of  all  these  parts  differs  from  most 
er  surgery  in  that  it  has  in  it  a  peculiar  factor — the  factor  of  possible 
metic  deformity.  Aside  from  this  factor,  which  one  must  constantly 
considering,  one  must  regard  possible  involvements  of  the  special 
ses.  There  are,  however,  three  main  types  of  lesions  which  we  must 
Jy  in  this  chapter — infections,  injuries  (and  their  results),  and 
lors.  • 
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INFECTIONS 

Alveolar  abscess  C  gum-boir')  is  a  common  and  distressing  affec- 
tion. It  appears  as  a  painful,  throbbing  swelling  of  the  gum,  quickly 
followed  by  an  associated  swelling  of  the  cheek,  \\hich  assumes  an  ap- 
pearance of  ludicrous  deformity  within  a  few  hours.  The  infection 
starts  in  or  about  the  root  of  a  tooth,  quickly  involves  the  periosteum, 
and  spreads  to  the  mucosa.  If  you  examine  it  with  your  finger,  you 
find  a  sensitive  area  on  the  gum  over  the  affected  tooth,  with  swelling 
of  the  gum  extending  to  the  cheek.  Within  a  day  or  two  you  find  the 
swelling  to  be  fluctuant.  If  left  untreated,  this  little  abscess  will  open 
and  discharge,  but  after  a  number  of  days  only.  In  its  early  hours  the 
inflammation  may  sometimes  be  aborted  by  the  frequent  use  of  hot 
myrrh  mouth-washes  and  small  internal  poultices,  worn  within  the 
mouth.  Large  external  poultices  are  comforting,  but  one  should  not 
depend  upon  them  too  long,  as  they  may  encourage  the  burrowing  of  pus 
and  its  opening  through  the  cheek,  especially  when  the  abscess  springs 
from  the  lower  jaw.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  surgeon  should  cocainize 
and  open  the  gum-boil  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  fluctuation.  The 
relief  is  instantaneous  and  the  cure  prompt.  Later,  the  patient  should 
consult  his  dentist  for  repair  of  the  tooth  which  has  set  up  the  trouble. 
Sometimes  these  infections  progress  deeply  and  result  in  osteomyelitis 
of  the  jaw  bones. 

Osteomyelitis  may  be  due  to  other  causes — to  some  general  systemic 
infection,  to  some  localized  infection  of  the  mouth,  or  to  phosphorus- 
poisoning.  The  progress  of  such  bone  infections  is  rapid  and  extremely 
painful.  Their  seat  commonly  is  in  the  lower  jaw,  because  the  mandible 
only  has  a  medullar}*  cavity.  Destruction  of  considerable  areas  of  bone 
or  of  the  whole  jaw  even  may  result,  with  extensive  suppuration,  se- 
questrum formation,  and  dropping  out  of  the  teeth.  Active  surgical 
treatment  is  imperative — early  free  incision,  opening  of  the  medullar}- 
cavity,  and  competent  drainage.  If  such  prompt  treatment  has  been 
neglected,  the  surgeon  finds  himself  consulted  by  the  patient  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  chronic  bone  disease,  with  burrowing  sinuses,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lie  bare  bone  and  necrotic  sequestra.  Such  a  condition 
necessitates  a  tedious  form  of  treatment — laying  open  the  sinuses,  ex- 
posing the  bone,  removing  the  sequestra,  and  looking  for  a  slow  repair, 
should  a  proper  amount  of  periosteum  and  endosteum  be  left  for  repair. 
A  cure  in  such  fashion  cannot  always  be  cxpect<M:l,  however,  and  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  jaw,  with  serious  crippling  and  deformity,  may 
result.  This  unfortunate  condition  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resources 
of  the  surgeon,  and  will  lead  him  to  attempt  some  form  of  plastic  ri*- 
const  ruction.' 

There  arc  other  and  more  insidious  forms  of  infections  of  the  jaw 
bones.  The  so-called  necrotic  caries  is  a  familiar  example  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  jaws — a  dis<'ase  which  attacks  by  preference  the  superior 

I  (*arl  liock,  Plastic  ReconM ruction  of  tlic  Lower  Jaw,  Jour.  Amer.  MchI.  Awoc., 
April  21,  19(16. 
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miliary  bone  at  the  infra-orbital  ridge  and  the  malar  bone.    It  is 

ally  of  tuberculous  origin,  and  must  be  treated  by  vigorous  cureting, 

removal  of  all  obviously  necrotic  tissue,  and  the  enjoining  of  an  out- 

loors  life.     There  results,  after  the  healing,  an  ugly  facial  scar,  often 

sing  ectropion  of  the  lid,  which  must  be  corrected  by  a  subsequent 

ration. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  obstinate  infections  of  the  upper 

is  that  which  involves  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  leads  to  em- 
ma  of  the  antrum.  This  infection  may  originate  either  in  the  teeth 
n  the  nasal  bones.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  throat  specialist,  and 
jfer  the  reader  to  special  monographs  and  larger  works  on  this 
ject. 

Besides  these  immediate  and  active  results  of  acute  infections  of  the 
3  the  surgeon  must  deal  with  their  after-results,  most  conspicuous 
>ng  which  is  lock-jaw.  Mechanical  lock-jaw  originating  in  disease 
he  mandible  is  rare,  but  lock-jaw  resulting  from  disease  of  the  soft 
;8  of  the  mouth  and  face,  which  cause  contractions,  is  much  more 
mon.  The  latter  form  of  lock-jaw  is  that  which  we  see  frequently 
►ut-patient  clinics,  and  its  treatment  taxes  severely  the  surgeon's 
ence  and  ingenuity.^  The  contractures  are  due  directly  to  solid, 
l-like  bands  of  tissue,  following  destructive  ulcerative  changes  (noma) 
jh  have  their  origin,  as  a  rule,  in  the  buccal  mucosa.  The  rare 
ritic  bony  fusion  must  be  treated  by  partial  excision  of  the  joint, 

the  treatment  of  the  cicatricial  contrdctures  is  another  matter, 
se  contractures,  which  occur  most  often  in  young  children,  are  a  grave 
ace  to  health;  the  jaw  becomes  set;  mastication  is  impossible; 
patient  must  live  on  liquid  nourishment;  the  teeth  become  dwarfed, 
rmed,  and  diseased;  the  mandible  itself  fails  of  development,  so 

the  facial  expression  and  outline  become  distorted,  and  the  patient 
jrs  grievously  in  both  mind  and  body.  If  these  contractures  be  seen 
Y  and  are  unilateral,  vigorous  mechanical  treatment  may  suffice  for 
ire.  Implements  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  apart  the 
I  and  enabling  the  patient  to  pursue  a  course  of  ruminant  gymnastics, 
eat  variety  of  apparatus  has  been  divised  for  this  purpose — wooden 
nb-screws  and  wedges  are  the  most  familiar,  but  their  use  involves 
serious  disadvantage  that  they  may  break  or  otherwise  damage  the 
1.     Moreover,   their  employment  is  extremely  painful.    Curtis' 

employed  a  double  screw-plate  which  is  serviceable.  By  such 
tts  it  frequently  happens  that  a  satisfactory  jaw  is  secured.  On 
)ther  hand,  old  neglected  cases  cannot  be  so  treated.  These  are  the 
3  in  which  the  lesions  are  cicatricial  and  bilateral,  and  have  persisted 
►ng  and  are  so  deeply  placed  that  degenerative  and  developmental 
iges  in  the  mandible  and  its  condyle  have  taken  place.  Sometimes 
may  gain  a  certain  amount  of  motion  by  dividing  the  cicatricial 
Is  and  employing  mechanical  massage,  but  for  the  more  serious  cases 

Rudolph  Matas,  Operative  Treatment  of  Bilateral  Cicatricial  Ankylosis  of  the 

>  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  November  28,  1903. 

G.  Lenox  Curtis,  Ankylosis  of  the  Jaws,  ibid.,  July  2,  1904. 
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some  form  of  extensive  plastic  operation  is  required — splitting  the 
cheek  and  turning  into  the  buccal  cavity  skin-flapH  from  the  face  or  neck. 
A  number  of  ingenious  procedures  of  this  kind  have  been  devised,  for  a 
study  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  Matas's  valuable  paper.' 

TUMORS  OF  THE  JAWS 
Tumors  of  the  jaws  are  common  also,  especially  benign  tumors, 
because  the  maxillary  bones,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  formation, 
the  fact  of  dentition,  the  presence  of  the  antrum,  and  irritations 
arising  in  the  buccal  cavity  are  especially  disposed  to  tumor  foimations. 
There  is  the  subperiosteal  cyst  of  the  alveolar  process,  which  orig- 
inates in  a  subperiosteal  abscew,  with  the  separation  of  the  periosteum 
and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  new  bony  layer  which  may  cause  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  swelling,  either  crepitant  or  solid  to  the  touch. 
Such  a  cyst  sometimes  is  cured  by  drainage  through  the  extraction  of 
carious  teeth ;  sometimes  it  is  necessary'  to  incise  and  curet  the  cyst. 


Fw-  370.— The   ^ecood   rjicht   mandibular  molar  of  a  Cliinaman,  OfK^  nkiet«oi) 

fpars.  witli  a  KwHlioft  pcMwraiiDfc  tlip  charaptenof  a  rompuxito  odontoma:  A  and  B, 
ootli,  ntXural  fixe;  <',  fol&rf^  and  in  section  (Keen's  Su^Ty). 

Fibrtmiata  of  the  jaws  arc  not  vcrj-  common,  but  one  finds  them 
occasionally  on  the  alveolar  process  about  the  canine  teeth.  Careful  re- 
section of  the  alveolar  process  is  ncccfsaiy  for  their  cure. 

Odontomata  and  dental  cysts  are  the  most  troublesome  anil  fre- 
quent tumors  of  the  jaw.  They  spring  from  dental  tissue  at  different 
htages  of  its  development,  from  teeth  gcrmt.  or  teeth  still  in  the  process 
of  pniwth.  Hland-Kutton  *  has  given  us  an  extremely  interesting  chapter 
on  this  subject  in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  book. 

It  is  neeillcse  to  discuss  the  seven  varieties  of  odontomata.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  thcMC  peculiar  growths  consist  of  structures  of  varjing 
histologic  type  and  arrangement,  and  that  they  produce  bone-like  swell- 
ing!* of  coDMcierable  siie,  which  contain  .tpaccs  in  which  are  found  frag- 
ments of  teeth  orwhole  teeth  uneniptiti  ami  embedded.  Odontomata 
may  occur  in  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  follicular  species 

,  liter,  p.  227. 
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rften  multiple.  That  form  known  as  the  compoaite  species  may  ia- 
le  the  BJitnim  and  attain  the  size  of  an  infant's  fist.  An  important 
at  in  their  clinical  history  b  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  tumor 
lains  quiescent  for  a  period,  and  that  then  there  comes  a  time'  in 
icb,  like  the  teeth,  it  seems  to  erupt,  making  its  way  above  the  gum, 
t  causing  often  profound  constitutional  disturbances  of  a  septic 
racter.  This  phenomenon  of  eruption  occurs  usually  between  the 
utietb  and  twenty-fifth  years.  The  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  has 
n  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  in  the  past,  and  the  growths  have  been 
Eirded  often  as  malignant  neoplasms.  Fortunately,  to-day  the  x-rays 
fe  to  clear  up  obscure  diagnoses  by 
wing  cysts  and  unerupted  teeth. 
Odontomata  have  been  objects  of  a 
1  of  bad  surgery  in  the  past,  and  com- 
ent  operators,  influenced  by  mistakes 
diagnosis,  have  removed  large  pol- 
ls of  the  jaw.  No  such  disabling 
'rations  are  necessary.  In  the  case 
a  questionable  tumor  of  the  jaw,  es- 
iaily  in  a  young  person,  the  surgeon 
uld  ascertain  its  peculiar  character  by 
i-rays  or  by  microscopic  study,  if 
essary.     An  odontoma  requires  merely  fSr.  37i.— a  follicular  odon- 

cleation  of  the  growth,  whOe  one  toni^  from  the  right  half  of  the 
uliar  torn  only,  the  follicular  odon-  ^^'''f^^^.SlJ'Si 
la,  demands  complete  removal  of  the    Surgery). 

Dental  cysts  are  growths  connected  with  the  roots  of  teeth,  from 
ch  they  hang  off  as  a  cherry  hangs  from  its  stem.  These  cyets  are 
ous  bags  filled  with  a  mucoid  fluid.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  an 
lie  seed  to  that  of  an  English  walnut,  and  frequently  are  coimected 
h  the  dead  roots  of  molars  in  either  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  The.se 
ts  do  not  contain  teeth,  as  do  the  true  odontomata,  with  which  one 
uld  not  confound  them.  The  cyst  must  be  attacked  by  drawing  the 
th  involved,  enucleating  thoroughly  the  sac,  and  packing  the  cavity 
h  sterilized  gauze. 

While  the  odontomata  are  the  most  interesting  of  benign  tumors  of 
jaws,  there  are  sundry  other  tumors  which  are  more  rare — osteomato, 
ly  outgrowths  which  offend  merely  by  their  size  and  pressure  upon 
cial  structures — nerves,  the  eye,  the  nasal  cavities,  and  the  mouth: 
nomata  and  chondromala  also;  but  they  are  quite  uncommon  as  corn- 
ed with  mahgnant  tumors. 

Malignant  Tumors. — Of  these,  sarcoma  is  somewhat  more  com- 
a  than  cancer,  and  the  commonest  form  of  sarcoma  of  the  jaws  is 
hat  giant-cell  type  known  to  surgeons  as  epulis. 
Epulis  is  one  of  the  least  malignant  forms  of  sarcoma.  It  arises 
m  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  process,  grows  slowly,  and  tends 
aivelop  the  bone.    It  appears  at  the  edge  of  the  teeth  as  a  curious  pig- 
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mcnted  excrescence,  and  is  the  only  form  of  pigmented  sarcoma  that 
is  not  excefxiiiigly  malignant.  If  untreated,  it  spreads  gradually  so  as 
to  involve  large  portions  of  the  jaw,  and  cause:]  falling  of  the  teeth  until 
cvcntualh',  and  after  many  years,  it  kills  the  patient  through  encroach- 
ment upon,  and  destruction  of,  important  organs.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
eratlicate  epulis  early,  but  half-measures  do  not  avail.  The  surgeon 
must  draw  the  teeth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  growth  and  excise 
thoroughly  the  tumor  with  the  adjacent  gum  and  a  portion  of  the  jaw, 
cutting  freely  about  the  disease  by  a  margin  of  one-half  inch  at  least. 
This  operation,  though  strictly  local  and  not  especially  deforming, 
cures  the  patient  permanently  in  most  caseB.     If  the  growth  recurs,  it 


Fig.  .172— EpuliB. 

recurs  locally  and  can  be  removed  surely  by  the  morr,it  local  treatment 
— by  excision,  the  cautery,  or  the  curct  even. 

Sarcoma  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than 
epulix.  Kpulis  is  a  disease  of  young  adidt  life,  sarcoma  of  the  bo<ly  of 
the  jnw  is  a  dic<4'ut<e  of  middle  age.  lliis  latter  form  of  tumor  is  a  round- 
cell  sarcoma  with  a  tvanty  stn>ma.  It  aii])ears  in  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  jaws  and  extends  rapidly  until  it  involves  all  the  bones  of  the 
face,  at*  w<>ll  as  the  neighl>oring  soft  parts.  It  recurs  commonly  after 
being  removed,  and  the  only  treatment  which  holds  out  any  promise 
of  cure  is  extensive  and  deforming  resection  of  all  the  parts  involved. 
The  upper  jaw  sometimesis  the  seal  of  a  periosteal  sarcoma  arifdng 
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m  the  gums,  though  the  common  situation  of  periosteal  sarcoma  is 
the  antrum,  where  it  causes  great  enlargement  of  the  bone  and  en- 
laches  upon  the  nasal  passages,  the  orbit,  and  the  sphenomaxillary, 
;omatic,  and  temporal  fossae.  This  is  a  tumor  of  rapid  growth.  It 
furs  commonly  in  young  adults,  and  may  kill  the  victim  within  a  year, 
mphatic  involvements  and  distant  metastases  rarely  are  associated 
,h  these  sarcomata  of  the  jaws. 

Cancer  involves   the  jaws  but  secondarily,  whereas  sarcoma  there 
>rimary.     Cancer  spreads  from  the  soft  parts  to  the  neighboring  bones 
the  jaw.     Seldom  does  it  appear  before  middle  life.      Since  cancer 
acks  the  bones  from  without  and  through  the  mouth,  it  is  almost 
rays  associated  with  infections  and  foul  ulceration.    The  victim  of 
icer  about  the  jaws  is  an  object  loathsome  to  himself  and  to  those 
)ut  him.     Young  cancer  of  the  jaw  may  simulate  epulis,  and  for  this 
son  a  careful  microscopic  study  invariably  should  be  made  of  growths 
)ut  the  base  of  the  teeth.     In  distinguishing  clinically  between  epulis 
1  cancer,  observe  that  cancer  ulcerates,  while  epulis  rarely  does  so; 
1  that  cancer  produces  enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes,  which  is  not 
e  of  epulis.     Extensive  cancer  may  involve  the  bony  fossa^  within 
I  behind  the  upper  jaw,  but  such  cancer  rarely  is  primary'  there, 
lether  primary  or  not,  the  surgeon  must  distinguish  it  from  the  round- 
sarcomata  which  are  the  common  growths  of  that  region. 
Cancer  of  the  jaws  progresses  rapidly  when  once  it  has  become 
iblished,  and  may  destroy  the  patient  within  a  year.     It  invades  the 
it,  the  nasopharynx,  the  submaxillar}'  region,  and  involves  exten- 
3ly  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck,   often  attacking  the  skin,  and 
rearing  externally  as  an  ulcerated,  sloughing  mass.     One  sees,  there- 
;,  that  cancer  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  face   calls  for  early  and 
rough  treatment. 

Treatment  must  be  by  the  most  radical  excision  if  it  shall  avail, 
lous  forms  of  treatment  other  than  excision  have  been  advocated 
n  time  to  time;  but  although  the  ar-rays  and  radium  have  seemed 
proipise  something,  we  cannot  yet  avoid  the  conviction  that 
only,  though  feeble,  hope  of  cure  rests  in  the  knife.  It  is  a  disap- 
iting  fact  that  operations  for  cancer  within  and  about  the  mouth  and 
s  seldom  cure.  So  true  is  this  that  surgeons  look  upon  a  patient  who 
rell  three  years  or  more  after  a  radical  excision  of  cancer  about  the 
ith  (except  cancer  of  the  lip)  as  a  curiosity.  Let  us  consider  briefly 
operations  of — 

Resections  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Jaws. — These  operations,  with 
r  various  modifications  and  extensions,  form  the  feeble  staff  on  which 
must  lean  when  dealing  with  malignant  disease  of  this  region. 
The  upper  jaw  may  be  removed  with  a  resulting  deformity  sur- 
ingly  slight  when  one  considers  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  opera- 
.  I  apply  a  clamp  to  the  carotid  as  a  preliminary  step.  Then, 
)wing  the  method  of  Ferguson,  one  turns  back  a  skin-flap  through  an 
haped  incision  traced  along  the  inferior  rim  of  the  orbit,  the  base  of 
nose,  about  the  ala,  and  down  through  the  upper  lip.     I  prefer  to 
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operate  with  the  patient  in  the  upright  position,  as  he  can  thus  be  tipped 
forward  readily  for  the  expulsion  and  clearing  out  of  blood  and  mucus 
from  the  mouth.  However,  there  should  be  no  considerable  hemorrhage. 
Ether  aneDtheuia  with  the  ordinarj-  cone  is  satisfactory.  The  surgeon 
enters  the  knife  at  the  base  of  the  zygoma,  carries  it  at  once  down  to  the 
bone  and  completes  the  deep  incision  with  a  series  of  firm  sweepH. 
Then  he  turns  back  quickly  the  soft  parts  of  the  cheek  from  the  upper 
jaw,  exposing  completely,  thoroughly,  and  easily  all  those  bony  struc- 
tures which  are  to  be  removed.  He  then  controls  the  hemorrhage  in 
the  flap  and  proceeds  to  the  excision  of  the  maxilla  itself — an  un<ler- 
taking  less  difficult  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  A  short,  powerfid 
saw,  a  stout  knife,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  grasping  bone-forceps  are  the  im- 


Fift-  3T3.^I.inp("  of  iDcixion  for  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  (Fowler). 

portant  instruments  required.  Detach  from  the  bone  the  nasal  cartil- 
ages at  the  »lge  of  the  incision.  Divide  then  with  the  saw  the  nasal 
proress  of  the  sui>erior  ma.\illa.  from  the  junction  of  the  na.'<al  process 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone,  and  carr>'  the  cut  to  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  just  lielow  the  canal  of  the  nai^al  duct.  Then  follows  the 
im|K>rtant  step  of  preserving  the  eye:  to  this  end  raise  the  iMTtosteum 
from  the  floor  of  the  orbit  (together  with  the  orij^in  of  the  internal  ol>- 
liquc  muscle)  and  retract  upward  these  soft  parts.  Chisel  obliquely 
aenuw  the  orbital  plate  from  the  end  of  the  saw-cut  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  sphenomaxillary  fis.-iure.  This  clears  the  orbital  and  external 
flurfaces  of  the  malar  l»one.  Complete  the  division  of  the  malar  bone, 
using  the  straight  short  saw  or  the  (iigli  passed  through  the  spheno- 
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sry  fissure  and  zygomatic  fossa.  It  remains  to  extract  the  now 
ed  maxilla.     To  eSect  this,  divide  the  mucoperioateal  covering 

hard  palate  in  the  median  line,  as  well  as  the  mucopcriosteal 
iig  of  the  floor  of  the  nose,  cutting  as  near  the  septum  aa  posi^ible. 
nake  a  transvenje  cut  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
hard  and  soft  palates,  and  with  a  saw  divide  the  horizontal  plats 
le  palatal  and  alveolar  portionn  of  the  upper  jaw.     Now  grasp 

large  bone  forceps  the  separated  jaw  bone  and  break  it  away  from 
'  remaining  attachments.  It  separates  easily,  and  one  may  catch 
brceps  successively  the  bleeding  points  which  are  thus  brought 
iew.     The  upper  jaw  being  removed,  a  vast  gaping  cloaca  is  re- 


,  which  I,  as  a  young  medical  student,  remember  gazing  upon  with 
ited  horror. 

3  healing  of  these  extensive  wounds  generally  is  prompt  and  un- 
cat«d.  The  patient  suffers  surprisingly  little  discomfort,  except 
he  sense  of  loss  of  substance.  At  the  primary  dressing  of  the 
there  is  need  for  considerable  packing  of  the  raw  cavity,  but 
ations  quickly  spring  up.  and  the  packing  must  be  removed  and 
■d  almost  daily  after  the  third  day.  By  the  end  of  two  weeks  a 
gree  of  healing  is  established,  so  that  no  further  dressings  are 
iry  beyond  the  frequent  irrigation  of  the  mouth  and  pharj-nx, 
must  be  continiiod  ho  long  as  discharges  persist.  It  is  not  dif- 
o  feed  these  patients.     They  nmy  be  nourished  through  a  nasal 
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n  of  lialf  of  lower  jaw  fFowler). 


feo<)ing-tube  for  a  few  days,  but  they  leam  to  swallow  natur&lly  in  a 
short  time. 
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I  have  said  that  the  outlook  in  those  cases  is  not  encouraging, 
easionally  sarcomata  whrn  removed  do  not  retuni,  imt  when  the 
eration  is  done  for  cancer,  that  treatment  must  alwujs  he  regarded  as 
>alliation. 

Exriaion  of  the  lower  jaw  uauall}'  means  excision  of  half  of  that  bone, 
moval  of  the  whole  bone  is  done  rarely.  The  technic  of  removal  of 
If  of  the  lower  jaw  is  as  follows :  Control  hemorrhage  bj'  a  tem|iorary 
mp  on  the  carotid;  licpinning  at  the  chin  make  a  vertical  cut  from 
it  below  the  border  of  the  lip  down  to  the  jaw  bone,  and  carrj-  the 
;  around  the  angle  of  the  chin;  from  this  point,  with  the  knife  close  to 
;  bone,  carry  the  incision  along  the  mandible  up  to  and  beyond  its 
§ie  nearly  to  the  ear.  stopping  short  of  the  facial  nerve;  take  up  the 
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ial  artery  as  the  knife  passes  it;  then  lift  the  periosteum  from  the  cx- 
nal  surface  of  the  bone,  fnim  the  symphjsis  outwanl;  control  henior- 
ge;  cut  away  the  buccal  mucosa  from  the  line  of  the  teeth;  extract 
:  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  saw  through  the  sym]>liysis;  seize  the  loos- 
d  bone  with  hca\-y  forceps,  draw  it  outward  and  divide  the  various 
si'ular  attachments — the  mylohyoid  muscle,  the  internal  pterygoid; 

temporal  and  the  external  pterj-goid;  open  the  capsule  of  the  joint; 

away  the  ligaments  and  remove  the  bone.  Then  control  all  blctnling 
nts  and  sew  up  carefully  the  resulting  wound.  Take  pains  es|M'cially 
make  a  close  joint  of  the  severed  mueo.sa,  for  the  mucous  mcmbi'anea 
I  readily  when  pniperjy  a])piT>xiniated. 

As  I  have  stated,  in  doing  this  ojicration  and  other  extensive  di.s- 
tions  about  the  neck  and  face  I  am  accustomed  to  follow  C'rile's  sug- 
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gestion  of  clamping  previously  and  temporarily  the  common  or  external 
carotid  artery,  using  for  that  purp)ose  C'ril<»'s  well-known  artery  clamp.  I 
have  been  impressed  also  by  the  value  of  Crile's  shock-suit,  which  I  em- 
ploy commonly  when  doing  extensive  operations  about  the  neck  and 
head,  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  modifitHl  Fowler's  position,  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Dr.  Crile  himself  tells  me  that  he  now  em- 
ploys transfusion  in  these  cases,  and  has  much  less  use  for  the  pneumatic 
suit.  In  the  case  of  old  and  feeble  persons  with  advanced  cardio- 
vascular disease  these  extensive  excisions  are  dangerous  and  the  mor- 
tality high,  the  patients  sometimes  dying  within  a  few  hours  or  lingering 
on  for  a  week.  In  the  case  of  such  patients,  th(Tefore,  the  surgecm 
should  approach  the  operation  with  the  great<»st  hesitation.  Younger 
and  more  vigorous  persons,  however,  rally  promptly,  and  often  live  to 
enjoy  a  fairly  comfortable  existence,  though  the*  deformity,  especially 
in  the  case  of  women,  is  regarded  as  considerable. 

Excision  of  the  entire  lower  jaw  sometimes  must  be  undertaken  in 
cases  of  phosphorus  necrosiSy  which  causes  an  almost  total  destruction  of 
the  bone.  The  operation  is  a  mere  extension  and  duplication  of  that  I 
have  described  already;  or  sometimes  the  bone  may  be  removed  from 
within  the  mouth.  In  any  case  the  periosteum  should  be  preserved  so 
far  as  possible.     Rarely  a  complete  removal  of  the  jaw  is  necessar}'. 

The  Tongue 

The  tongue  Ls  probably  the  most  important  organ,  after  the  eye, 
concerned  with  the  special  senses.  Inasmuch  as  its  functions  have  to 
do  with  speech,  taste,  and  deglutition,  any  ailment  or  lesion  of  the  tongue 
becomes  instantly  of  prime  importance  to  the  patient.  The  tongue, 
like  the  heart,  is  an  organ  of  simple  structure,  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
muscles.  It  springs  from  the  hyoid  bone,  is  attachwl  to  the  lower  jaw, 
and  is  a  much  larger  stnicture  in  extent  than  casual  inspection  would  in- 
dicate. When  the  physician  "  looks  at  the  tongue"  as  part  of  his  routine 
msjHJction,  he  st»t*s  little  more  than  its  tip  and  the  anterior  quarter  of 
its  dorsum.  Two  sets  of  muscles  compose*  the  tongue — such  extrinsic 
musck»s  as  the  hyoglossus  and  styloglossus,  which  ])ull  the  tongue  back, 
and  the  genioglossus,  which  pulls  the  tongue  fon\ard;  but  the  main  im- 
portant muscle  is  the  lingualis,  which  arises  from  the  hyoid  and  makes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  tongue's  bulk.  The  hyj>oglossal  and  chorda 
tympani  ner\'e8  supply  the  tongue  with  inner\'atic>n,  while  the  most  of 
its  blood  reaches  it  thn)ugh  the  lingual  arter}',  which  springs  from  the 
external  carotid.  The  circumvallate  papilla*  lie  close  to  the  larynx, 
in  the  nwt  of  the  tongue,  and  numerous  mucous  glands  cov<t  the 
don<um  of  the  organ.  The  mucosa  of  the  dorsum  is  thick  and  rough,  but 
the  mucos:i  l)eneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  extremely  thin  and  delicate. 
The  tongue  throughout  is  interst^ctc^l  by  large  and  frecjuent  lymph 
radicles.  It  is  a  flexible,  active,  sensitive  member,  but,  fortunately 
for  the  human  nice,  it  readily  resists  pathologic  damage,  so  that  in  spite 
of  its  uni<|ue  stnictun*  and  exposcnl  position,  it  is  not  often  <lisi»ased. 

The  surgt*on  is  interestetl  esi)ecially  in  two  tj-pes  of  tongue  lesions — 
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Qammations  and  tumors.  There  are  other  abnomialiticR  of  the  tongue 
lich  occasionally  one  seea^-deforxnities,  the  most  important  of  which 
macroglossia— a  gigantic  overgrowth,  which  may  be  due  to  fibro- 
yomata  or  lymphaiigiomata,  when  the  tongue  may  become  80  large  as 

protrude  from  the  mouth 
id  hang  over  the  thin.  Mac- 
gloaaia  in  congenital,  and  can 
:  relieved  by  partial  excision 

the  organ  only. 

Tongue-tie  (ankylogloBsia) 
a  congenital  deformity  also, 
1(1  13  not  very  common.  It 
due  to  a  short  frenum,  which 
.chors  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Most 
sea  of  tongue-tie  need  no  trcat- 
ent,  for  the  tongue  develops 
irmally  as  the  child  growH; 
it  if  the  condition  peraists,  it 
easily  rrlieved  by  raising  the 
ngue  on  an  elevator  and  .snip- 
!ig  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the 
ort  frenum  {that  notched 
atula,  the  handle  of  an-  ordi- 
ry  grooved  director  was  de- 
fed  for  this  operation) .  There 
*y  be  a  smart  little  hemor- 
age  aft«r  this  snipping,  but 
is  is  readily  controlled  by 
owing   the    patient    at    once 

suckle. 

Wounds  and  lacerations  of  the  tongue  are  not  very  common — 
3  most  frequent  cause  of  such  lacerations  is  the  patient's  biting  his 
igue  in  an  epileptic  convul-siou.     Such  damage  is  remedied  by  one  or 

0  stitches  after  the  wound  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed, 

INFLAHHATION 
There  are  various  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  acute  and 
ronic.  The  former  are  more  common  among  children  and  the  latter 
long  adults.  Acute  inflammations  have  little  interest  for  the  surgeon, 
ley  usually  disappear  promptly  under  the  use  of  bland,  warm  lotions, 
:h  as  alum  water,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  "  alkalol."  The  chronic  in- 
mmations  are  much  more  intractable,  and  may  lead  up  to  serious  con- 
ions;  they  may  be  the  precursors  of  malignant  disease  even.  The 
■m  chronic  glossitis  embraces  these  various  inflammatory  changes, 
3  important  characteristic  of  which  is  a  change  of  form,  an  over- 
jwth  of  the  epidermis,  keratosis.     Bland-Sutton '  has  pointed  out 

1  J.  Blaud'SuttoD,  Tumors,  Innocent  anil  Malignant,  fourth  ed.,  1907,  p.  333. 
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that  in  a  fair  proportion  of  eases  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  preceded  by 
the  changes  known  as  leukoplakia  and  ichthyosis.  Leukoplakia  and 
ichthyotic  patches  are  the  names  given  to  chronic  white  areas  on  the 
tongue  and  mucosa  of  the  cheeks,  the  result  of  keratosis.  Many 
observers  believe  that  gouty  conditions,  syphilis,  and  excessive  smoking 
are  the  usual  causes  of  leukoplakia.  The  patient  discovers  the  leuko- 
plakia by  accident,  but  later  is  troubled  by  stiffness  of  the  tongue  and 
impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The  outlook  for  leukoplakia  is  not 
especially  encouraging,  but  improvement  may  be  looked  for  under  the 
use  of  alkaline  washes,  abstinence  from  irritating  foods,  tobacco,  and 
alcohol,  and  the  employment  of  appropriate  syphilitic  n*medies.  Ich- 
thyotic patches  do  not  necessarily  become  cancerous  in  ever}-  individual, 
BO  that  after  excision  of  a  cancerous  tongue  even  the  stump  may  become 
ichthyotic  and  the  disease  not  recur  in  it. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  is  a  rare  form  of  chronic  ulceration,  a 
condition  not  always  easy  to  determine,  but  it  should  be  differentiated 
from  syphilLs  and  cancer.  Tuberculosis  appears  as  a  red,  sloughing, 
superficial  ulcer,  usually  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  as- 
sociated with  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis,  sometimes  primar}'.  In  either 
case,  if  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  be  made — by  the  microscope — the 
ulcer  should  be  excised. 

Abscess  of  the  tongue  is  a  very  rare  condition  also,  and  is  due  gen- 
erally to  the  breaking  doinTi  of  a  gumma.  Situated  in  the  median  line 
of  the  tongue,  it  takes  on  a  chronic  course  and  api)ears  as  a  deep  elastic 
sweUing  which  should  be  oi)ened  and  cureted,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  patient  should  be  put  u|)on  proper  doses  of  potassium  iodid. 

Turning  back  now  to  those  forms  of  chronic  glossitis  characterized 
by  leukoplakia,  we  see  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  that  the  con- 
dition runs  into  cancer. 

CANCER 

Carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  like  carcinoma  of  the  lips,  ears,  and  buccal 
mucosa,  is  of  the  Kiuamous-<»ell  type.  It  may  be  called  truly  a  dread- 
ful disease,  for  it  destroys  life  quickly,  and  while  it  lasts  it  renders  the 
patient  a  loathsome  object.  I  know  no  form  of  cancer  fouler  or  more 
offensive.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  must  be  distinguished  always  from 
syphilis  and  from  tuberculosis,  but  the  diagnosis  is  not  especially  diffi- 
cult and  should  be  confirmed  by  the  microscoi)e.  Cancer  begins  com- 
monly on  the  eilg(*s  or  tip  of  the  tongue;  the  lesions  of  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis are  more  common  in  the  tongue's  center.  Cancer  of  the  tongue 
spreads  rapidly  by  direct  continuity  or  along  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Metastatic  growths  in  the  internal  vLscera  or  long  bones  are  extremely 
rare.  It  is  hanl  to  say  just  how  early  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  the  lymph 
no<les  l)ecome  afTect<Ml,  but  it  is  j)robable  that  they  are  involved  within 
the  early  months,  and  for  this  reason  the  surgeon  should  know  the 
commoner  sites  of  the  nodc»s  involved.  One  must  have  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  enlarged  nodes  are  found  in  a  variety  of  places — the  submaxil- 
lary nodes,  which  receive  the  drainage  from  the  lower  surface,  the  middle, 
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d  dorsum  of  the  tongue  and  the  entire  floor  of  the  mouth ;  the  superior 
d  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes,  which  receive  the  drainage  from  the 
tire  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth;  and  those  intramuscular  nodes 
uated  in  the  geniohyoid  muscles,  which  receive  the  drainage  from  the 
or  of  the  mouth  and  lower  surface  of  the  tongue.  Moreover,  nodes  in 
3  parotid  region  may  be  involved  through  retrograde  lymph-currents. 
It  the  problem  of  lymphatic  invasion  is  still  more  complicated,  because, 
rough  the  intercommunication  of  lymphatics,  cancer  of  one  side  of  the 
igue  may  involve  the  lymph-nodes  of  both  sides  of  the  neck.  The 
)st  important  nodes  perhaps  are  those  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of 
3  common  carotid  artery.  One  sees,  therefore,  that  in  order  thoroughly 
remove  all  possibly  involved  nodes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dissect 
th  sides  of  the  neck  and  frequently  the  lower  part  of  the  parotid.^ 
The  course  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  distressing  from  the  outset,  and 
«rard  the  end  may  become  extremely  painful.  The  ulceration  may 
t  be  very  extensive,  but  it  is  sore  and  foul,  while  it  is  characteristic 
cancer  of  the  tongue  that  the  lymph-nodes  involved  may  become 
ormous — out  of  all  apparent  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  primary 
)wth.  Death,  which  comes  within  fourteen  months  often,  is  due  not 
much  to  the  original  cancer,  as  to  the  extensive  involvement  of  the 
des  which  press  upon  the  trachea  and  esophagus  and  implicate  rap- 
y  all  the  great  structures  of  the  neck.  The  end  of  these  patients  is 
serable:  secondary  developments  often  follow  the  most  radical  opera- 
ns,  and  morphin  alone  remains  to  alleviate  and  cut  short  a  wretched 
istence.  For  this  reason  surgeons  welcome  all  endeavors  to  eradicate 
3  primary  disease,  and  recent  extensive  mutilating  operations  have 
en  accepted  with  approval,  while  such  statistics  as  those  of  Crile 
'^e  us  cause  for  a  genuine  optimism. 

Operations  for  cancer  of  the  tongue  may  be  divided  properly  into 
o  classes — those  for  the  less  advanced  cases  and  those  for  the  more 
vanced  cases.  In  describing  operations  for  cancer  of  the  lip  I  recalled 
3  familiar  analogy  between  breast  cancer  and  face  cancer,  and  pointed 
t  that  the  necessity  for  excision  of  lymph-nodes  is  equal  in  both. 
In  the  case  of  early  tongue  cancer  one  sees  that  the  amount  of  tissue 
be  removed  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  but  in  all  cases  I 
iieve  that  a  dissection  should  be  made  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  neck, 
we  dissect  the  axilla  in  cases  of  early  breast  cancer.  If  the  initial 
)wth  is  minute  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  one  should 
nove  the  little  tumor  with  a  wide  margin,  taking  in  tissue  somewhat 
yond  the  median  line;  but  if  the  tumor  is  well  established,  especially 
:t  be  encroaching  upon  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  that  organ 
)uld  be  removed  entire,  and  a  deep  dissection  from  the  clavicles  up 
)uld  be  made  of  both  sides  of  the  neck,  as  I  described  it  in  discussing 
icer  of  the  lip. 

Various  methods  of  removing  the  tongue  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
surgeons,  and  the  books  discuss  the  operations  of  Whitehead,  Kocher, 

*  D.  N.  Eisendratli,  A  Plea  for  More  Radical  Operations  in  Cancer  of  the  Lips  and 
ngue,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  September  29,  1906. 
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Billroth,  and  others.  Any  method  is  satisfactory  for  the  prartical  sur- 
geon so  lonp  as  he  removes  the  entire  toiipiie,  hut  the  proper  dissection 
of  the  neck  is  a  matter  of  primarj"  importance.  Whitehead  removes  the 
tongue  with  scissors  through  the  mouth.  He  passes  a  lifjature  through 
the  tip  and  draws  it  well  forward,  dissects  up  the  organ  from  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  and  divides  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  He  then  se- 
cures the  lingual  arteries;  passes  a  second  ligature  through  the  glos.io- 
cpiglottidcan  fold,  below  the  point  of  transverse  section,  to  secure  the 
stump  and  draw  it  forward,  and  then  completes  the  extirpation.  The 
parts  arc  then  thoroughly  cleansed  and  painted  with  an  antiseptic 
varnish.'     The  patient  is  fed  freely  from  the  second  tiay.     The  ligature 
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at  the  base  of  the  tonfnie  is  either  fastened  to  the  te<'th  or  kept  hanging 
out  of  the  mouth  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  so  as  to  prevent  the  stump  from 
falling  backward  over  the  glottis.  This  ligature  usually  can  be  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Of  the  other  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  tongue,  I  prefer  and 
employ  commonly  one  which  consists  in  splitting  down  the  cheek  from 
the  comer  of  the  mouth,  dividing  the  jaw  with  a  saw,  and  so  laying 
broadly  open  the  mouth  and  phar>'n\.  Through  this  same  incision  th« 
external  carotid  artery  may  lx'  controlled,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 

■f'ompnunii  lincliin-  nl  Iwnzoin,  combined  nilh  an  equal  amimnt  of  satumted 
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Drmed  without  hemorrhage.  After  the  tongue  has  been  removed, 
severed  jaws  should  be  wired  and  the  soft  parts  carefully  read- 
k1.     The  resulting  scar  is  slight. 

?he  after-treatment  following  complete  excision  of  the  tongue  is  ex- 
lely  important,  since  these  patients  may  die  shortly  of  septicemia, 
ic  pneumonia,  or  exhaustion.  In  simple  cases  even,  the  immediate 
iality  record  of  some  operators  runs  up  as  high  as  25  per  cent, 
after-treatment  consists  in  inforcing  cleanliness.  It  is  well  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  daily  with  iodoform  and  keep  the  cavity 
led  with  some  antiseptic  lotion,  of  which  carbolic  acid  is  as  good 
ny.  The  patient  should  have  the  services  of  two  nurses,  who 
Id  wash  out  the  mouth  at  least  once  an  hour  during  the  first  two 
.  Saliva  collects  rapidly  and  mingles  with  the  other  discharges, 
lat  the  surgeon  should  provide  adequate  drainage  by  a  drainage- 
led  out  through  a  drainage  opening  in  the  neck.  Proper  feed- 
X)  support  the  patient^s  strength  is  of  primary'  importance.  For 
first  twenty-four  hours  nutrient  enemata  suffice,  but  generally, 
that,  the  patient  can  swallow  liquids,  and  if  not,  he  may  be  fed 
jgh  a  stomach-tube.  Do  not  make  an  invalid  of  one  of  these  pa- 
8.  Get  him  up  on  the  second  day,  keep  him  out-of-<loors,  and  en- 
ige  him  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  go  home 
in  two  weeks.  At  the  best  this  treatment  is  difficult,  but  it  is  essen- 
md  must  be  persisted  in  until  the  patient  has  learned  comfortably 
anage  the  toilet  of  his  mouth  and  the  taking  of  food. 

SARCOMA  OF  THE  TONGUE 

ome  40  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  tongue  have  been  reported,  so  one 
that  sarcoma  of  this  organ  is  a  rare  dis(»ase.  Sarcoma  is  by  no 
IS  as  malignant  as  cancer  of  the  tongue.  It  kills  slowly  and  through 
nt  metastases.  Most  of  these  sarcomata  are  primary  tumors  of 
round-cell  variety.  Ulceration  is  uncommon,  and  the  patient 
live  more  than  two  years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The  sur- 
should  employ  the  same  radical  treatment  as  in  the  case  of  cancer 
e  tongue. 

arely  one  sees  non-malignant  tumors  of  the  tongue.  A  few  tumors 
ibryonic  origin  are  reported,  as  well  as  lipomata,  fibromata,  and 
aginous  and  bony  tumors.  These  growths  readily  may  be  removed 
y  by  enucleation.  The  commonest  non-malignant  swellings  are  the 
•mata,  which  may  be  treated  by  the  cauter}%  by  radical  excision,  by 
pplication  of  carbon-dioxid  snow,  or  by  the  injection  of  boiling 
\  My  own  preference  is  for  carbon-dioxid  snow,  which  is  almost 
r^s  efifective;  it  is  little  mutilating  and  causes  the  patient  very  slight 
tnfort. 

The  Salivary  Glands 

lie  saiivar^"^  glands  are  subject  to  sundry  surgical  diseases — to 
rs  especiall}'.     Chondroma  is  probably  the  most  common  of  these 
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tumors.  Choiulronia  occurs  in  tho  parotitl  ^land.  hocauso  tho  first 
branchial  arch  \'\v>  at  the  site  of  the  parotid,  and  f<"tal  carlihipnous 
St  met  u  res  !)econH*  inchided  durinjr  the  ghmd's  powth.  In  the  same 
way  cartihip*  of  the  second  branchial  arch  !)econies  included  in  the 
submaxillary  ^land.  'i'liesi*  ^land  tumors  appear  as  globular,  nodular 
masses,  of  slow  and  painless  growth,  althoujrh  late  they  may  become 
con  vert  ("d  into  adenosan*omata  and  j)ro«rn*ss  rapidly.  Parotid  chon- 
droma is  important  because  it  prodm-es  d<*formity  and  may  involve  the 
!)ranches  of  th<'  s<'venth  cranial  n<'rve  with  a  n"sulting  facial  paralysis. 
Thescchondromata  must  be  distinpiished  from  sarcomata,  which  ap|>ear 
quite  like  the  chondromata,  but  are  somewhat  more  elastic.  Such  sar- 
eonuita  are  spindle-celled;  they  involve  n("i»rhborin^  structures,  espe- 
cially the  skin,  facial  nerve,  and  pharynx,  and  should  be  ix^movcnl  as 
soon  as  suspected. 


>  ■ 


YifZ.  ^vM).     Skt'trli  ^*!lo\vin^  lino  for  total  i'\'oi>ion  of  panitiii  claiid. 

A  chondronja  c»f  the  j>arotid  ^land  jrenerally  can  be  shellcMl  out 
without  much  trouble,  but  in  theo]»erati()n  th«'.'^ur^<>nn  >hould  tak(*])ain8 
ntit  to  damace  the  facial  ncTve.  S<im("times  a  sah'vary  fistula  follows. 
It  usuallv  diiM's  <»f  itM'If.  Somelimes  il  i>  nect-ssnrv.  in  the  case  of 
mah"«rnant  uimor.-.  ti»  n-mnve  the  wlinle  «:land,  a  <hflicuh  operation,  the 
stej)s  of  which  an-  well  dcM-ribed  by  Hinnie.'  >onifwliat  as  follows: 
make  a  T->liajK-d  inr  crescriit->hape<l)  inci>iMii  tiirnu;:h  the  >kin,  and 
turn  back  the  ilap:  InnMn  up  th*-  aiiierinr  eil«;r  nf  tin-  jilaiid  an<l  .M"cur(» 
th«'  ve>-<l>  and  Sii-iim's  duct ;  ]M-el  back  the  jrlaiid  fnim  underlying  stnic- 
ture<  at  it>  t<ip  and  bnttnin;  ("Xpost-  tlu'  up]»er  end  nf  the  >t("rnonuistoid 
niu>c|r.  iiprn  iT>  >heaih.aijd  n-iraj't  th(»mu.-cl«'backwanl :  th("n.  workinjr 
frnni  abfive.  with  blunt  di-^M-ciinn  lav  bare  the  e\t<"rnal  carotid  arterv. 
wliirji  ymi  ruay  ^^r  may  n«'t  tir,  and  fn-r  tln'  ttmior  with  the  jrlan<l  up 
to  the  Itvel  <if  tin-  -Tyloid  jirocess.  The  remaiiuler  <»f  tiie  o]H'r:Uion 
*.I.  J  .  J  In. ;.:•■.  .Manual  of  OiH-ratiM-  Sunrcn-,  tliinl  r»l.,  p.  I4«i. 
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ts  in  separating  carefully  the  gland  from  all  deep  structures,  tying 
issels  as  one  proceeds.  In  closing  the  wound  the  surgeon  should 
le  carefully  for  drainage,  and  should  look  for  a  complete  facial 
sis  on  the  affected  side,  a  condition  which  may  be  remedied,  if 
lit  best,  by  a  faciospinal-accessory  anastomosis. 

Pharynx  and  Nasopharynx 

seases  of  the  pharynx  and  nasopharynx  fall  so  distinctly  within 
tld  of  a  throat  specialist's  work  that  I  shall  not  consider  them  in 
There  are,  however,  certain  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  these 
s  which  the  general  surgeon  frequently  and  properly  is  called  upon 
it.  I  need  but  mention  the  great  tonsils  of  inflammatory  origin 
block  the  throat  and  interfere  wth  proper  breathing  and  swallow- 
I  am  aware  that  any  general  surgeon  can  easily  remove  these 
3,  but  I  am  convinced  that  such  surgery  should  be  left  to 
specialists,  because  not  only  is  their  judgment  superior  regarding 
satment  of  individual  cases  and  their  technic  more  effective,  but 
an  much  more  satisfactorily  deal  with  the  adenoids,  nasal  spurs, 
liddle-ear  disease  which  commonly  are  associated  with  chronic 
matory  processes  in  the  throat.  I  deprecate  the  treatment  of 
special  lesions  by  general  surgeons. 

Uignant  tumors  of  the  tonsil  are  not  uncommon.  Sarcoma  alone 
lary  there,  while  tonsillar  carcinoma  is  an  extension  from  a  focus 
mouth.  The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil  is  not  always  easy, 
itient  complains  of  sore  throat  and  debility.  The  surgeon  exam- 
le  throat  and  finds  a  large,  smooth  tonsil,  harder  than  an  ordinary 
matory  swelling.  He  may  mistake  this  for  an  inflamed  tonsil, 
he  attempts  to  remove  it,  its  infiltrating  nature  and  the  sharp  ob- 
3  hemorrhage  which  results  from  cutting  will  show  him  his  mistake, 
lutious  operator  will  have  taken  a  bit  of  tissue  from  the  suspected 
and  by  the  microscope  will  have  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  sar- 

e  removal  of  such  a  malignant  tonsil  is  far  more  of  an  undertaking 
he  removal  of  a  h^^pertrophied  tonsil.  Commonly,  the  operation 
ed  pharjTigectomy,  though  properly  it  should  be  called  tonsil- 

tirpation  of  malignant  disease  of  the  tonsil  cannot  properly  be  done 
;h  the  normal  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  surgeon  must  secure 
wider  avenue  of  approach,  and  various  methods  of  approach 
jh  the  neck  or  mouth  have  been  advocated.  My  owti  preference 
alarge  the  mouth-opening  and  saw  through  the  lower  jaw,  as  prac- 
»y  J.  C.  Warren  and  others.  One  is  enabled  thus  to  work  in  a  broad 
nd  with  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  ofTending  tonsil.  The  illus- 
1  (Fig.  381)  shows  how,  in  enlarging  the  mouth  opening,  the  cut 
ied  down  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  obliquely  to  the  middle  of 
dy  of  the  jaw.  This  is  done  with  one  firm,  deep  stroke,  severing 
in,  muscles,  mucosa,  and  facial  vessels.    The  operator  then  saws 
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t)ir'.u;!h  th"  jaw.ari'l  whh  r'-^.r^i-i-  r^  r*-:  ar;iV-?  w-.;.;;.-!;,.- liiviiifi  j.snT-, 
Wl.<-Ii  i.'r  a'Taik-  •I.-  -r<-U't.  :■:.  :  .r.  i..*  -i..  ■,;■;  .;..  ^,.  :r.-.;v  :-.i..:  h^i.iiy. 
r»H.'  viii;;  ii.»-  •■.Ji.fT  wiri.  a  wi';v  c,ari;ii,.  !:.•■  ;^r->-  >•;.:  in  ti.,.  l,ai-k  ..f 
tin:  i,huryr..\  '■aM.oT  t*  'j  «-i  » itk  j-i^-j.n  -.  (. ,,:  [:.\.~-  N- 1. 1:  to  EminilaU-, 
Kt  thai  ';iirii.ir  ii.»-  ■■■.!. vai.-.->-.-r.it-  .«.|;.t  wi.a:  -r.t-  -ac-  ';ir»-  ir.u?i  U-  t-m- 
I.lt.y«-.i  a.-  at'it  r  .-x'M-.i.  oi  ;i..-  i.i.j-;.-.  .\  r.  r;.:-  .-u"  ■  i;.!:.;  (jn  ihf  i<-ni- 
ni''ii  tarrjtin  wiii  U-  a  irn-ai  ii  r;.!.  r  :'.  ••..  •:t^-'  :.  :i.  .ii  ire  tl.i>  ?-.ii;t- 
what  haisarii'ii;.  ..f-ra-i-.n.  Tl.i  -.-..r.-;  j:;v.  ■.:.-  ::.;  I.,  ur.ittr!  at  ciit-e 
with  Hiv*r  wir..  th,-  mii-ira  lar.:;";.-  >•!•■  i.- -i  v  i-L  •  :i-l:t.-.  and  iLt- -kin 
nouml  uiiit.--:.  Tl.<-  lit-aliLL'  i^  r::]:.;  in.'-.  si-:-:;n  *.  n .  'l.t  rf^Mhir.i:  <x- 
n-nial  ^f-ar  i-  :-liyht  aini  fin  ja'^-i.T  i.-  .li'.,-  ;.■  \i-  i-.Ihl*.  will.ii.  iwi..  or 
M  ."^'  iia>>  al'i-r  '!.•■  i-jx-ratii>h. 


Filt.  ^t**!.     M<'i)i(i>l  'ir  a|ii'rnar)iinc  the  faun><.     Line  of  inci>ion. 

Thfro  an"  ffrtuin  uthrr  inH'n-Ming  loiims  (if  tlic  i>liami.\,  though 
few  of  rhf-rii  fall  within  the  imrvicw  nf  thvp-iu-ral  Mir^coii.  Adenotdi 
<ff  th<-  iiii.'-'>i>han-n\  .-hiuiM  Ih'  h'ft  to  thv  throat  ^[K■('ialist.  us  .'^houlil  the 
f\ni]A'-  inlEait]iii:itor>'  ]>n>rt'sM-r^ — ton^illiiis  and  |H-riti>n»ilIar  ali^cfss. 
Small  foreign  bodies,  ^^lu-h  u:<  tif^h-huiii.-  in  the  thn>:iT.  nitiy  c-ausr  cx- 
^lui:-!!*'  iliM'omf'irt.  ami  the  [mtirnt  will  tell  y.'^u  that  thfv  arc  "  tituck  in 
ih'-  throat."  It  if.  the  far'hioii  with  many  iirartitinncrs  to  as!<timr  that 
lh'*fi.-h-lio«f  intuit  .-o!-tiii'k,lnit  that  it>|iu:isa^r>)ias  laiiscil  an  irritation. 
In  niany  of  iIich-  cara-s.  howrvcr.  on  can-fiil  rt-an-hiiif:  with  rflict-twi 
licht  ami  I  hi-  hiiin-r.  ymi  will  iliMnvcr  tho  tipof  the  1m>iip  iirojiftinjcfroin 
onr-  u{  thf  lon^il.-  in  whii-h  it  'i>  htiriiil.     lifninvc  it  with  a  pair  uf  King 

"Choked  to  death  '*  \.<  a  ronmion  iihr.!.-"*-.  hikI  ap]M-ani  as  a  scare 
headline  in  the  iKu^jiajHrs.     S<iniftinios  tho  Mat<-niciit  is  true.     The 
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I,  in  bolting  a  hasty  meal,  involuntarily  deposits  a  large  bolus  of 
or  other  food  in  the  depths  of  the  pharjux,  where  it  becomes 
id  over  the  glottis.  Air  is  cut  off,  the  patient  gasps,  struggles, 
blue,  and  dies  very  quickly.  The  tragedy  is  so  sudden,  and  the 
rophe  so  final,  that  rarely  can  medical  aid  be  called  in  time  to  be 
rice.  Sometimes,  however,  the  glottis  is  not  completely  obstructed 
le  patient  struggles  on  in  terror  and  distress  for  minutes  or  even 
The  surgeon,  if  called  in  time,  detects  the  offending  bolus  with 
iger  or  by  the  head-mirror,  and  removes  it  with  a  long  curved 
•8.  At  a  pinch,  if  other  means  fail,  a  hypodermic  of  apomorphin 
duce  violent  vomiting  and  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body, 
metimes  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat  burns  and  scalds 
I  tongue,  pharynx,  glottis,  and  epiglottis.  The  patient  may  have 
wed  a  boiling  fluid  or,  if  a  fireman,  may  have  inhaled  flame  or 
.  The  immediate  result  of  such  bums  is  horribly  distressing. 
JO  congestion  ensues,  with  blistering  and  edema.  If  the  air- 
lea  remain  open,  the  surgeon  can  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  re- 
bhe  distress  by  feeding  bits  of  cracked  ice  and  applying  cocain. 
ma  threatens  to  close  the  glottis,  the  surgeon  must  intubate  the 
I  or  perform  tracheotomy. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX 

seases  of  the  larynx  are  closely  associated  in  their  causation 
lerapeutics  with  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  nasal  passages,  and 
treatment  falls  generally  to  the  laryngologist.  As  in  the  case  of 
larynx,  however,  there  are  certain  laryngeal  ailments  which  the 
il  surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  treat.  The  anatomy  and  mechan- 
■  all  these  parts  arc  extremely  intricate  and  difficult  of  comprehen- 

The  musculature  and  innervation  are  curiously  involved,  and 
motions  of  the  structures  intimately  interdependent.  Hearing, 
speech,  breathing,  and  deglutition  form  a  curious  complex,  there- 
irorthy  the  exclusive  study  of  a  specialist,  and  the  rash  tampering 
:hese  organs  by  the  inexpert  is  reprehensible.  Some  few  grave 
nts  or  ailments  of  the  larynx,  however,  do  fall  to  the  general 
)n — cut-throats,  fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartil- 
and  tumors  of  the  lar\Tix,  while  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared 
)  perform  the  operations  of  intubation  and  tracheotomy. 
Lt-throat  is  a  bugbear  of  fiction,  especially  the  throat  cut  from 
to  ear.^'  Ordinarily,  a  cut  throat  implies  little  more  than  a  skin 
1,  though  the  '*  ear-to-ear ^^  cut-throat  conceivably  may  open  the 
nx.  These  superficial  wounds  are  easily  repaired  with  stitches, 
he  patient  usually  recovers.     The  dangerous  cut-throat  is  that 

the  neck,  at  the  level  of  or  beneath  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This 
1  even  must  be  so  deep  as  almost  to  reach  the  vertebral  column  if 
suit  is  to  be  immediately  fatal.  A  merp  opening  of  the  larjTix  or 
;a  will  not  kill  the  victim  necessarily;  to  kill,  the  weapon  must 
I  out  and  sever  the  carotid,  or  jugular  vessels  or  the  pneunio- 
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gastric  nen'ea.     An  opened  windpipe  may  be  sewed  up,  with  a 
recoverj',  though  the  patient  runs  the  risk  of  a  subsequmt 
pneumonia ;  but  he  almost  always  dies  promptly  if  the  deq)ersti 
are  injured. 

Sometimes  a  sharp  blow  on  the  front  of  the  neck  will  f rtctttn  lli! 
hyoid  bone  or  the  thyroid  cartilages,  and  serious  results  mny  vtum. 
The  fracture  frequently  is  complicated  by  laceration  of  thi'  ainnm, 
by  hemorrhage,  and  by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  througli  hemit^ 
mata  and  edema.  The  immediate  danger,  therefore,  is  8utTo«ti«; 
the  more  remote  danger  is  an  inhalation  pneumonia,  so  that  ptnniptud 
radical  treatment  is  imperative. 

Tnutmi-nt. — Fracture  of  the  hyoid  rarely  is  not  \0Ty  ^crioua.  "^S. 
damagetl  bone  may  be  supported  by  strappings  about  the  neck,  bimMw' 
ing  may  take  place  without  special  further  annoyance;  but  dami|eto 
the  thyroid  cartilage  is  a  more  important  matter.  It  may  be  necwan 
to  perform  tracheotomy  in  order  to  secure  proper  nir-space,  after  wbd 
the  injured  larjnx  may  be  repaired  at  the  surger.n's  leisure.  A  ait. 
useful,  and  generallj'  successful  operation  consists  in  cplitlin^  i^ 
carefully  the  larj-nx  in  the  mctlian  line,  replacing  the  dislont€<l  (n^- 
ments,  and  sewing  up  tightly  the  wound,  or  in  eetabliKhing  suit&blednJD- 
age  if  the  exudate  be  considerable.  The  breathing  and  Kpeakinfc  ftur- 
tions  generallj'  will  be  restored,  unless  there  be  damage  to  the  nrarRiil 
larj-ngeal  nerves. 

A  somewhat  frequent,  distressing,  and  seriout?  accident  is  ttippv- 
sage  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  thei^  (omfD 
bodies  may  be  of  great  variety^ — pins,  bristles,  tin  whif^tlcs,  hultwm 
and  the  like.  D.  W.  Chcever  describes  a  case  in  \\lii(li  a  .-iiicU'  IjiiaiV 
from  a  beard  of  wheat  was  inhaled  into  the  trachea.  ■.\ui\  i\  iUmut  lic«im- 
ing  impacted,  played  up  and  down  the  windpipe  until  removed  thm^ 
a  tracheotomy  opening.  The  lighter  and  pointed  foreign  bodieiaqr 
become  engaged  anywhere  in  the  air-passages,  penetrating  to  the  bnacU 
even;  while  the  more  solkl  bodies,  when  inhaled,  sink  at  once  mto  Ae 
chest.  In  Chapter  XVI,  I  havodeecribed  the  present  ingenious  mettwdi 
of  removing  such  foreign  bodies  through  the  bronchoscope  in«t«l 
through  the  mouth  or  through  a  tracheotomy  opening. 

I  have  referred  frequently  in  this  chapter  to  intubation  and  tracbeW* 
oniy,  useful  operations  employed  to  facilitate  respiration  in  the  event  of 
larj-ngeal  or  tracheal  obstruction.  Let  us  for  a  moment  rehearee  the 
details  of  these  two  operations  before  taking  up  a  description  of  tumors 
of  the  Iniynx,  the  most  important  larjngeal  diseases  with  which  tl" 
surgeon  has  to  deal. 

Intubation  of  the  larynx  signifies  passing  a  breathing-tube  bctvc*i> 
the  vocal  cords.  The  operation  is  performed  commonly  for  niembi*"- 
ous  obstruction  due  to  diphtheria,  but  occasionally  the  surgeon  may  fiw 
it  useful  under  other  circumstances.  A  special  set  of  instmnwut* 
(O'Dwyer)  is  required,  as  pictured  in  the  illustration :  (1)  Tubes  with  ob- 
turators adapted  to  the  patient 'sage;  (2)  a  gauge  to  aid  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  tube;  (3)  mouth-gag;  (4)  tube  introducer;  (5)  tube  o* 
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or.  The  operation  is  simple  enough,  and  the  surgeon  performs  it 
what  as  followB:  with  the  patient  held  upright  and  the  jawa  forced 
y  open,  the  surgeon  attaches  the  proper  tube  to  the  introducer,  a 
of  thread  being  fastened  to  the  tube  at  the  same  time  and  tied 
;  surgeon's  finger,  so  that  he  may  jerk  out  the  tube  quickly  if  neces- 
He  then  holds  his  instrument  in  hie  right  hand,  seeks  the  tip  of 
piglottis  with  the  left  index-finger,  raises  the  epiglottis,  and  passes 
ibe  quickly  into  the  larynx,  the  left  index-finger  preventing  it,  as 
aes,  from  falhng  into  the  esophagus.  If  the  tube  b  properly  placed, 
atient's  breathing  is  relieved  at  once.     When  the  time  comes  for 


'.  382.— O'Dnyer's  intubalion  inBtruments:  A,  Tul«>  n-ith  obturator;  B, 
X  obturator;  1>,  metal  gauge;  E,  moutli-gag;  F,  introducer;  G,  extractor;  H, 
■d  (Fowler). 


'ing  the  tube,  that  operation  is  readily  performed  with  the  ex- 
r  and  by  a  maneuver  quite  similar  to  the  method  of  introduction. 
acheotomy  is  one  of  Ihe  ancient  operations  of  surgep.'.  Jn  former 
t  was  resortetl  to  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  air- 
;es,  and  for  centuries  it  was  employed  for  no  other  purpose. 
;ely  enough,  the  older  surgeons  and  physicians  do  not  soem  to 
appreciated  that  opening  the  larj-nx  or  trachea  is  the  proper 
re  for  the  relief  of  suffocation  due  to  larjngeal  obstruction, 
bly  the  most  eminent  life  sacrificed  unnecessarily  through  the 
t  of  tracheotomy  was  that  of  George  AVaBhinglon.  According  to 
Hooper,  the  immediate  cause  of  Washington's  death  was  edema 
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<rf  th*  l»n-nx.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  timely  trarheotomy  would 
have naved  the  Datient.  Hooper add^  in  a  note. "  Idoubt  if  trathcotomy 
bad  ever  been  performed  ia  Virpnia  in  Wafhington's  time.'*  The 
euTfxon  nxponsible  for  this  negligence  wa.-  Craik.  an  excellent  and 
faithful  prartitioner  and  a  irarm  personal  friend  of  his  distinguL^^hed 
patient.' 

The  operations  of  tracheotomy  and  lar^-ngotomy  are  quite  similar  in 
their  (lerformance.  The  former  signific-s  o|K'ning  the  windpipe  below 
the  cricoid;  the  latter,  opening  the  «ind).ii>e  thR>ugh  the  cricothyroid 
membrane  or  even  higher.  Elaborate  dtt^riptinns  are  given  of  these 
operstioni-,but,  indeed,  theirperformancei^^i^iniple enough.  The  purpose 
is  to  put  a  cur\ed  tul>e  into  the  windpijM?.  Everv-  modem  surgeon  in  a 
haety  emegency  bus  opened  the  windpijie  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife 
and  inserted  a  tube,  and  ihi^  almost  suflices  for  a  de^nption.     If  more 


V'lg.  3S3. — lotubaliog  tl*  bij-n-v    Lrjai^j. 


time  be  given,  the  surgeon  performs  either  the  high  or  low  operation, 
for  both  of  which  the  same  description  answeni.  The  patient  should  be 
plaeetJ  in  a  good  light,  with  the  head  immewhat  elevateil  and  fully  ex- 
tende<l,  no  as  to  put  the  trachea  on  the  ptretch.  .A  general  anesthetic 
or  rocain  may  be  employe*!.  The  s^kin  is  incised  for  two  or  three  inchea 
in  the  median  line,  the  muscles  and  fascia  are  divide<l.  the  windpipe 
fully  exposed  hy  blunt  dissection,  disregarding  the  thyroid  isthmus,  the 
trachea  is  caught  and  steadied  with  a  ."harp  hook  and  opene<l  carefully 
with  a  knife — carr-ftilly  so  as  not  to  wound  the  [K>stcrior  wall  of  the 
trachea.  The  trachea!  opening  is  then  distended  with  forceps  or  a 
trivolve  dilator.  an<l  the  tracheotomy  cnnula  is  introduced.  Cohen's 
trachefitfimy  IuIhv  uo'  tho:*  commonly  use<l.  The  complete  tube  (in- 
ner and  outer)  is  inserted,  the  Inner  tube  withdrawn,  and  the  instrument 
secured  in  place  wiih  tapes  pa.ised  about  the  neck.  .\  moist  sponge 
>  lU-ury  Cabot  Lodge,  Grorge  WonliingtOD,  vol.  ii,  p.  2U6. 
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»uze  pad  should  be  fastened,  as  an  air-filter,  over  the  mouth  of  the 
i.  The  ekio  wound  should  be  closed  and  carefully  dressed  and,  blS  a 
,  the  tracheotomy  tube  should  be  removed  permanently  aa  early 


Fig.  384.— Intubating  the  laiynx  (Lejan). 


ossible.     The  care  of  one  of  these  patients  after  tracheotomy  is  a 
ewhat  delicate  and  important  matter.     During  the  first  hours  a  nurse 


Fig.  3S5. — Intubating  the  laiynx  (Lejare}. 


Id  attend  constantly  to  the  tube,  seeing  that  it  is  not  plugged  and 
the  patient  breathes  comfortably,  attending  to  the  condition  of  the 
ge,  and  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  about  80°  F.    It 
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IB  an  unfortunate  fact  that  these  wounds  frequently  become  infected, 
either  from  the  skin  or  the  tracheal  mucosa.  Special  care  in  cleanliness 
is,  therefore,  required  lest  the  patient  contract  an  inhalation  pneumonia. 
In  certain  caaes  a  more  radical  opening  of  the  trachea  than  that  I 
have  described  becomes  neceasar}- — an  opening  which  shall  cut  off  per- 
manently and  entirely  the  trachea  from  the  upper  air-passages.  To  this 
end  the  trachea  is  amputated  completely  at  the  selected  point,  the  stump 
drawn  forward,  and  itswhole  circumference  stitched  carefully  to  the  skin. 
In  this  case,  if  a  flattening  of  the  trachea  does  not  result,  a  tracheotomy 
tube  is  needless,  for  air  should  pass  freely  into  the  open  trachea.  After 
these  preliminary'  con  side  rat  ion  a  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  difficult  subject  of — 

Tumors  o(  the  Larynx. — For  the 
general  surgeon  malignant  disease  of 
the  larjnx,  necessitating  removal  of 
that  organ,  is  the  only  tumor  of  in- 
terest. Other  neoplasms  there  are — 
papillomas  and  fibronias  and  others — 
which  the  larj-ngologist  removes  by 
an  internal  operation.  Sarcoma  of  the 
larynx  is  rare,  and  when  it  does  occur, 
springs  from  the  lateral  wall,  but — 
FV.  386.-rohf.n'B   tracheot-  Cancer  of  the  larynx  is  the  most  ini- 

omy  tulH-s;  I,  (tutciilc  tube  and  |K)rtant  malignant  growth  found  in  this 
SrTc^^'^r-i.i'S  "f-  Itn,.yboprin,.,yor«,c„„d.,,-. 
(Fowler).  >>  hen  Becontlarj-,  it  is  an  extension  of  the 

disease  from  the  tongue,  jaws,  or  gidlet, 
and  its  removal  under  these  circumstances  is  impossible  or  futile. 
Primarj-  cancer  of  the  larjnx  must  engage  our  present  attention. 
Priniarj-  cancer  is  divided  by  Krishaber  into  two  classes — the  intrinsic 
form,  beginning  in  the  vocal  cords,  the  ventricular  hands,  or  the  parts 
below;  and  the  citrinitir  form,  starting  in  the  e|>iglottis,  the  arjtenoids, 
or  other  parts  out. i!<Ie  of  the  larynx  proper;  and  this  classification  is  now 
commonly  acci'pteii  by  surgeons.  Intrinsic  cancer  is  ))apillomatous  in 
charact^T,  warty  in  appearance,  slow  in  growth,  and  asisociatcd  rarely  with 
lymphatic  involvements.  Theextrinsic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  grows 
rapidly  and  early  extends  through  the  lymphatic  channels.  The  reader 
will  see  at  once,  therefore,  that  the  two  forms  present  (|uite  distinct  prob- 
lems. The  intrinsic  cancer,  if  taken  early,  may  be  removed  with  good 
hope  of  a  permanent  cure.  The  extrinsic  cancer  is  a  rapidly  fatal  dis- 
ease, for  which  o[)eralion  is  a  desperate  renH-dy  at  the  best.  Fortunately, 
the  location  of  larjnpeal  cancer  brings  the  disea.ie  early  to  the  attention 
of  the  patient  and  drives  him  to  consult  a  physiciim.  The  sufferer 
perceives  increasing  hoarseness  leading  to  aphonia,  with  pain  aa  a  late 
ajTnptom.  The  surgeon,  by  the  aid  of  the  larj'ngoscope,  discovers  a 
tumor  or  ulceration,  and  should  remove  a  hit  of  it  to  confirm  the  diag- 
Dosia  of  cancer,  if  possihie,  for  that  disease  not  infrequently  has  been 
miataken  for  benign  papilloma  or  for  tulien'ulosis.     If  the  case  runs  on 
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hout  operation,  death  takes  place  in  one  of  two  ways — by  suffocation 
3y  exhaustion  through  metastasis.  The  reader  may  remember  that 
latter  event  befell  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  of  Germany,  whose 
re  urgent  symptoms  were  relieved  by  a  timely  tracheotomy.  Patients 
)n  are  loath  to  submit  to  removal  of  the  larynx,  in  which  removal  lies 
only  possible  hope  of  cure,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  these 
ims  die  after  a  miserable  existence,  prolonged  by  a  palliative  trach- 
)my,  which  they  always  welcome  gladly. 

Various  operations  for  the  cure  of  laiyTigeal  cancer  are  advocated 
various  authorities.     There  is  intralaiyngeal  removal;  removal  by 
tting the  cartilages  from  without;  Kocher's  subhyoid  pharyngotomy ; 
ision  of  one-half  the  larynx,  and  total  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  as 
i  performed  by  Watson  and  Czemy,  and  improved  by  Keen,  Gliick, 
others.     I  leave  the  discussion  of  the  first  three  methods  to  other 
8.     I  am  not  convinced  of  their  efficiency,  for  neither  a  priori  nor 
jtatistics  do  they  appear  to  be  curative.     Cancer  of  the  larj^nx,  like 
3er  elsewhere,  calls  for  radical  and  sweeping  excision.     Most  cases, 
•efore,  should  be  treated  by  the  total  extirpation,  a  description  of 
2h  may  be  modified  to  cover  partial  extirpation.     Sundry  methods 
)tal  extirpation  are  described,  but  I  am  convinced  that  W.  W.  Keen's 
hod  promises  the  best  satisfaction.     I  must  anticipate  the  descrip- 
of  Keen's  method  by  reminding  the  reader  that  the  great  danger 
perations  upon  the  larynx  and  trachea  lies  in  the  possibility  of  sub- 
lent  sepsis   and   an   inhalation   pneumonia.     The  mortality  from 
imonia  is  high.     The  operation  of  laryngectomy  is  not  very  difficult, 
is  not  attended  with  great  shock,  so  that  the  immediate  after-con- 
)n  of  the  patient  seems  excellent,  but  the  diffuse  bronchitis  and 
imonia,  which  supervene  so  often,  lend  terror  to  an  operation  other- 
satisfactory.     All  operators,  therefore,  have  endeavored  to  devise 
3  means  of  cutting  off  the  lower  air-passages  from  the  possibility  of 
ntamination  extending  downward  from  the  laryngeal  wound.     The 
3  of  Keen's  method  are  somewhat  as  follows :  For  a  week  prior  to  the 
ation  the  patient's  mouth  and  fauces  should  be  thoroughly  brushed 
gargled    frequently,  in  order    to    clear   up  any  possibly  lurking 
ce  of  infection.     The  operation  is  performed  with  the  patient's  neck 
nded  over  a  pillow  or  in  Rose's  position,  so  as  to  make  prominent 
larynx  and  trachea.     Expose  the  w^indpipe  from  above  the  hyoid 
J  to  the  third  tracheal  ring.     Separate  thoroughly,  by  blunt  dis- 
on,  the  structures  to  be  removed,  and  check  all  bleeding.      Then 
the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  divide  transversely  the 
lea  well  below  the  disease,  and  attach  the  lower  tracheal  stump  to 
ikin,  either  in  the  original  skin  incision  or  in  a  special  skin  button- 
and  intubate  the  trachea,  continuing  the  anesthetic  through  a  rub- 
ube  led  out  of  the  tracheotomy  tube.    The  rest  of  the  operation  may 
)ne  safely  and  at  leisure.     Seize  the  upper  tracheal  stump  and  draw 
•ward  with  the  attached  larynx.     Carefully  separate  the  parts  from 
inderlying  esophagus,  and  if  the  esophagus  be  wounded,  close  it  at 
with  stitches.    Remove  entirely  the  diseased  larj^nx.    Draw  down 
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thf*  q;iglotti-».  rf-movf  it.  an  J  complete  the  opK-ration  by  suturing  the 
anti'rior  wall  of  the  e?^jphagu.s  to  the  tii?c?uc':i  just  Mow  the  hvoid  bone, 
wj  aj»  to  pn;vent  leakage  from  the  mouth  into  the  wound.  Then  remove 
the  traeheotoniy  cannula  and  close  the  external  wounil.  providing  drain- 
age for  twenty-four  houn*.  The  dres.«ingi?  of  the  larmgeal  wound  and 
of  the  trachelotomy  ojx-ning  mu.st  \>e  kept  separate,  and  Binnie  suggests 
Ht rapping  a  small  frame,  like  a  pillow-lxix.  over  the  tracheotomy  open- 
ing. M}  a.s  to  prot<*<t  it  and  supply  a  ba-^^e  for  a  gauze  air-filter. 

The  time  of  after-treatment  Ls  an  anxious  time.  The  patient  should 
\m'  in  IkhI  without  a  pillow,  the  foot  of  the  IkhI  Ix'ing  slightly  raised,  and 
for  two  davs  he  should  b<-  fed  bv  nut rient  enemata.  After  that  he  should 
Ik*  gotton  out  of  lx*<l  daily,  anil  should  be  encourageil  to  swallow,  or  to 
take  nourishment  through  a  stomach-tube,  the  nurse  meanwhile  attend- 
ing constant ly  and  carefully  to  cleanliness  of  the  wound.  If  all  goes  well. 
the  patient  should  Fx*  b<»yond  danger  by  the  end  of  the  we<'k. 

Partial  extirpation  of  the  larjTix  is  perfonned  in  nmch  the  same 
fashion,  one  half  of  the  larjnx,  split  from  before  backward,  being  re- 
movfffJ. 

An  encouraging  number  of  cures  have  been  reix)rted  as  a  result  of 
thi«  ojK'ration.  and  the  final  condition  of  tlie  patients  is  not  so  grievous 
UH  one  nu'ght  Huppo.*«e.  In  some  fashion  they  acquire  an  ability  to  talk, 
or  to  whiKf^er  at  least,  and  the  fimction  of  swallowing  is  completely 
restored. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  NECK 

Most  American  surgeons,  when  they  deal  with  the  surgery  of  the  neck, 
1  thmk  of  the  brilliant  recent  work  of  Crile  and  of  C.  H.  Mayo.  Crile's 
/^ocacy  of  extensive  block  dissections,  temporary  occlusion  of  the 
otids,  and  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  suit  to  combat  shock,  constitutes 
important  advance  in  the  surgery  of  this  region;  while  Mayo's  con- 
)utions  to  the  treatment  of  goiter — especially  exophthalmic  goiter — 

notable.  We  have  already  discussed  many  problems  of  neck  surgery 
ncidentally,  when  we  were  considering  malignant  disease  of  the  mouth 

1  diseases  of  the  upper  air-passages.  Certain  important  groups  of 
ndular  swellings  and  diseases  of  other  cervical  structures  will  occur 
surgeons  as  presenting  other  important  problems.  In  this  chapter 
shall  consider  deformities  of  the  neck  due  to  cicatrices,  injuries,  and 
irosis;  tuberculous  adenitis;  cervical  abscess;  tumors  of  the  carotid 
ly;  enlargements  of  the  lymph-nodes;  abnormal  cervical  ribs,  and 
Toid  tumors. 

aCATRICIAL  CONTRACTIONS 

Cicatricial  contractions  due  to  extensive  superficial  bums  of  the 
ik  produce  some  of  the  most  distressing  deformities  with  which  we 
re  to  deal.  The  skin  over  the  front  of  the  neck  is  thin,  delicate,  and 
3tic,  normally  and  necessarily  so  in  order  to  allow  of  free  excursions 
the  neck  and  chin.  This  skin,  especially  in  childhood,  is  easily 
troyed,  when  the  dense  scars  which  supplant  it  contract  often  into 
iting  bands  which  depress  the  chin,  control  cervical  rotation,  and  hold 
m  the  mouth  in  a  distressing,  disfiguring,  and  humiliating  fashion. 

2  treatment  of  this  condition  is  by  no  means  easy.  It  does  not  suffice 
3ut  away  the  bands,  for  new  cicatrices  then  form.  The  surgeon  must 
n  up  great  flaps,  exposing  considerable  areas  of  raw  surface,  before 
:  normal  movements  of  the  chin  and  neck  can  be  restored;  and  he 
st  then  fill  in  the  raw  surfaces  with  flaps  of  tnie  skin  taken  from 

chest,  shoulders,  or  sides  of  the  neck.     The  chest  skin-flaps  are  best, 
skin  from  the  chest  is  elastic  and  allows  of  ready  stretching  into 
ce,  while  the  consequent  gap  left  on  the  chest  can  usually  be  filled  in 
drawing  over  it  adjacent  skin  or  by  applying  Thiersch  grafts. 

TORTICOLLIS 

Torticollis,  or  wr}'-neck,  is  another  distressing  affection  of  the  neck, 
)  not  so  grievous  generally  as  the  cicatricial  deformity.  There  are 
idry  forms  and  causes  of  torticollis :  cicatrices  may  cause  it^  of  a  nature 
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similar  to  those  alrcaily  describod;  urticiilar  torticollis  is  due  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  vcncbral  jointis,  and  fulls  to  the  caro  (if  the  ortho- 
(R'dif  surgeon  for  treatment  by  apparatus;  nmscular  torticollis  in  seen 
in  new-bom  infants,  bom  by  the  breech,  luid  is  the  result  of  partial  nip- 
ture  of  the  Mtemoma.-itoid  fibers.  A  hematoma,  suprgesting  a  tumor 
mass.  api)earrt  shortly,  but  the  disablement  is  readily  curable  by  simple 
surpical  meusun-s^ — bandafcinf:  and  the  wearinfr  of  a  .supporting  collar. 
Spasmodic  torticollis  interests  us  especially,  (hough  little  advance 
in  its  treatment  ha.s  been  suggested  ,iince  the  publication  of  Walton'd 
admirable  paper  in  IhUS.' 


Vitc.  ;W7.— Ci 


<ii'iionil  Elospitnl). 


As  Walton  says,  "  sjiasmodic  torticollis  is  a  disorder  of  the  cortical 
centers  for  rotation  of  the  head."  The  pathogeny  of  the  disorder  is 
not  altogether  u))pan-nt,  but  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  and  more  rarely 
of  hysteria  or  mental  di.scase,  may  l>c  associated  with  the  ailment.  The 
victims  are  commonly  Ix'lween  thirty  and  fifty  veal's  of  age,  though 
young  persons  are  not  exem]it.  The  patient  may  apjK-ar  normal  ujion 
one's  first  in.-*iMftion,  but  (tome  slight  irntation.  not  always  obvious, 
brings  on  a  spasm  o{  muscles,  throwing  the  head  to  one  side  in  a  painful, 
distn'ssing.  an<l  somewhat  ludicrous  fashion.  Tin-  nnL-ich-s  generally 
affected  an-  the  .■Jtemoniastoid  and  tra|H')tius.  more  rarely  the  sjilenius 
capitis,  the  complexus,  the  Irnchelomastoid,  and  the  inferior  oblique. 
>U.  I..  WalKin,  Amir.  Jour.  .Mcil.  ,St'i.,  Marcli,  1^)3, 
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most  cases  the  spasm  attneks  the  strriifiinastoidof  one  side  and  the 
terior  rotators  of  the  other,  smj  that  llicsc  Uvo  proups  of  niiisdcs 
ibinc  to  rotate  the  occiput  and  give  the  chin  an  upward  tilt.  Uan-ly 
h  stemoniastoids  alone  are  affected,  or,  still  more  FiUciy,  the  pos- 
ior  rotatora  of  both  wdw. 

You  can  do  Uttle  for  these  casea  with  drufjs,  elect riiity,  massaKO, 
1  similar  n-medies,  though  occasionally  a  <!onfininp  collar  will  pive 
patient  the  ilesiroil  comfort.  Kor  are  oixT.itions  altogether  aatiri- 
tory.  and  .•^nch  opcratiims  as  we  can  do  varj-  frreally  in  their  severity 
m  simple  nerve-istrotching  to  extensive  tenotomies.     If  an  opera- 
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1  be  undertaken,  therefore,  it  is  gooil  practice  to  rest-ct  fiint  the 
lal  accessor>-  nei'^c  on  the  alTocted  siiie,  in  the  hop<'  that  this  will 
eve  the  sjniiptoms.  Should  thi.ioperalicm  fail,  tlK-surgciiii  nmypro- 
i  to  the  more  radical  division  and  avnl.sion  of  the  posterior  branches 
he  thiTc  first  spinal  nerves  on  the  opposite  side  (Keen);  or  even  to 
otomies  of  all  the  muscles  affcctetf  (Kocher).  After  the  oj^ration 
patient's  head  should  l)e  supported  for  at  lea.-Jt  threi^  weeks  in  a  well- 
ing Thomas  collar,  and  the  surgeon  must  attend  specially  to  the 
ient's  general  condition,  directing  caM-ful  massage,  suitable  tonics, 
out-of-doora  rest-cuni,  or  a  long  vacation.     Persistence  in   the.se 
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gastric  nerves.  An  opened  windpipe  may  be  sewed  up,  with  a  resulting 
recovery,  though  the  patient  runs  the  risk  of  a  subsequent  inhalation 
pneumonia;  but  he  almost  alwaj'S  dies  promptly  if  the  deeper  structures 
are  injured. 

Sometimes  a  sharp  blow  on  the  front  of  the  neck  will  fracture  the 
hyoid  bone  or  the  thyroid  cartilages,  and  serious  results  may  ensue. 
The  fracture  frequently  is  complicated  by  laceration  of  the  mucosa, 
by  hemorrhage,  and  by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  through  hemato- 
mata  and  edema.  The  immediate  danger,  therefore,  is  suffocation; 
the  more  remote  danger  is  an  inhalation  pneumonia,  so  that  prompt  and 
radical  treatment  is  imperative. 

Tnutnunt. — Fracture  of  the  hvoid  rarelv  is  not  ver\'  serious.  The 
damage<l  bone  may  be  supported  by  strappings  about  the  neck,  and  heal- 
ing may  take  place  without  special  further  annoyance;  but  damage  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage  is  a  more  important  matter.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy  in  order  to  secure  proper  air-space,  after  which 
the  injured  larjnx  may  be  repaired  at  the  surgeon's  leisure.  A  safe, 
ust^ful,  and  generally  successful  operation  consists  in  splitting  open 
cart»fully  the  lar}*nx  in  the  median  line,  replacing  the  dislocated  frag- 
ments, and  sewing  up  tightly  the  wound,  or  in  establishing  suitable  drain- 
age if  the  exudate  be  considerable.  The  breathing  and  speaking  func- 
tions generally  vill  be  restored,  unless  there  be  damage  to  the  recurrent 
larj'ngeal  ner\'es. 

A  somewhat  frequent,  distressing,  and  serious  accident  is  the  pas- 
sage of  a  foreign  body  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  these  foreign 
bodies  may  be  of  great  variety — pms,  bristles,  tin  whistles,  buttons, 
and  the  like.  D.  AV.  Cheever  describes  a  case  in  which  a  single  bristle 
from  a  l>eanl  of  wheat  was  inhaled  into  the  trachea,  and  without  becom- 
ing im])acted,  playc»<l  up  and  down  the  windpipe  until  removed  through 
a  tracheotomy  opening.  The  lighter  and  pointed  foreign  bodies  may 
become  engaged  anywhere  in  the  air-])assages.  penetrating  to  the  bronchi 
even ;  while  the  more  solid  Inxlies.  when  inhaled,  sink  at  once  into  the 
chest.  In  Cha])ter  X\*I.  I  have  descrilxHl  the pres(»nt  ingenious  methods 
of  H'moving  such  foreign  bodies  through  the  bronchoscope  inserted 
through  the  mouth  or  through  a  trach(H)tomy  opening. 

I  have  referred  frequently  in  this  chapter  to  intubation  and  tracheot- 
omy, useful  operations  employed  to  facilitate  r(^s])irati()n  in  the  event  of 
laryngeal  or  tracheal  obstruction.  I-et  us  for  a  moment  rehearse  the 
details  of  thc»se  two  operations  bc»fore  taking  up  a  description  of  tumors 
of  the  larj'nx,  the  most  important  lar}ngeal  diseases  with  which  the 
surgeon  has  to  deal. 

Intubation  of  the  larynx  signifies  j)assing  a  breathing-tube  between 
the  vocal  conls.  The  o])eration  is  performed  commonly  for  membran- 
ous obstruction  due  to  diphtheria,  but  occasionally  the  surgeon  may  find 
it  useful  under  other  circumstances.  A  sj)ecial  set  of  instruments 
(OT)wyer)  is  n»<|uireil,  as  pictured  in  the  illustration:  (1)  Tubes  with  ob- 
turators adapte<l  to  the  patient's  age:  (2)  a  gauge  to  aid  in  the  selection 
of  the  pniper  tube;  (3)  mouth-gag;  (4J  tube  introducer;  (5)  tube  ex- 
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md  the  deep — those  immediately  below  the  platysma,  and  those 
5  upon  the  carotid  sheath.     For  the  clinician,  however,  no  such 
ible  division  is  possible;  the  lymphatic  channels  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  infections  of  nodes,  both  superficial  and 
frequently  coexist.     Observe  the  interesting  fact,  recently  pointed 
Crile:  the  lowest  cervical  nodes  in  the  region  of  the  clavicle  seem 
as  a  collar  or  barrier,  below  which  malignant  processes  extend 
and  late — malignant  as  compared  with  inflammatory  involve- 
The  latter  extend  early  below  the  clavicle.     For  the  surgeon, 
dealing  with  cervical  adenitis,  the  important  nodes  are  those 
lately  behind  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  the 
lying  upon  the  carotid  sheath,  and  those  in  the  posterior  cervical 
e.     (See  Chapter  XX.)     Be  it  noted,  however,  that  the  super- 
ervical  nodes  communicate  freely  with  the  axillary  nodes,  while 
ep  cervical  nodes  are  associated  with  the  nodes  of  the  mediasti- 
When  discussing  malignant  disease  of  the  mouth,  I  pointed  out 
le  buccal  cavity,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips  drain  into  the  cervical 
•nodes.     For  this  reason  infections  in  the  mouth  set  up  inflam- 
is  in,  and  result  in  abscesses  of,  the  neck;  but  the  most  impor- 
mrce  of  infection,  as  concerns  the  cervical  nodes,  is  the  tonsils, 
ally  does  this  appear  to  be  true  of  tuberculous  invasions,  so  that 
•geon,  when  confronted  with  a  case  of  tuberculous  cervical  adeni- 
uld  examine  invariably  the  tonsils,  and  whatever  be  his  treatment 
swollen  neck,  he  should  correct  the  lesion  in  the  throat. 
Idren  most  commonly  are  sufferers  from  lymphatic  infections  of 
ck, — infections  especially  of  the  tuberculous  type, — but  these 
s  attack  pereons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.     In  the  old  days 
uberculous  patients  were  called  ''  scrofulous,''  and  the  ailment 
ibbed   "  scrofula."     Such   patients   may   present  that  typical, 
anemic  appearance  which  we  associate  with  victims  of  tubercu- 
mt  the  typical  appearance  is  by  no  means  the  rule.     We  find 
ilous  nodes  in  the  necks  of  robust-looking  men.     Most  of  the 
s,  however,  appear  ill.     They  are  anemic ;  their  appetites  are  poor, 
ey  are  often  emaciated.     Frequently  they  have  fever,  with  a 
ature  ranging  between  99°  and   101°  F.     Such  patients  will 
I  that  they  have  been  running  down  for  a  long  time,  and  that,  as  a 
)f  being  run  down,  lumps  have  appeared  in  their  necks.     On  ex- 
ion  the  surgeon  may  find  enlarged  nodes  in  the  axillae  and  groins 
it  in  the  neck  especially,  on  one  or  both  sides,  he  will  find  swellings, 
•  small,  multiple  or  single,  hard  or  fluctuant,  sometimes  resemb- 
jhain  of  marbles  lying  on  the  front  of  the  stemomastoid,  some- 
presenting  a  single  ovoid  tumor  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
3  as  a  man's  fist.     Frequently  there  is  a  histoiy  of  recurring  at- 
f  "  swollen  glands,"  enlarging  and  subsiding,  with  corresponding 
:ions  in  the  patient's  general  health.     Sometimes  one  finds  pul- 
'  disease  or  evidence  of  tuberculosis  within  the  abdomen  or  joints, 
are  not  dealing  here  with  such  complications  of  cervical  adenitis. 
treatment  of  tuberculous  cervical  adenitis  is  not  at  all  a  simple 
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matter,  and  the  treatment  has  varied  greatly  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
At  times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  poultice  the  swelling  and  to  open 
and  drain  it  after  it  has  ripened  into  an  abscess.  That  is  bad  tn»at- 
ment.  We  recognize  now  the  importance  of  eliminating  these  tul>ercu- 
lous  masses  as  early  as  possible,  lest  they  serve  as  foci  for  the  sj)rea(l  of 
a  general  tuberculosis.  But  elimination  of  lymj)hatic  tuberculo>is 
does  not  always  and  necessarily  imply  incision.  \er\'  many  of  these 
persons  will  recover  sound  health  under  a  careful  n'^gime  and  a  p(*r- 
sistent  out-of-doors  life.  Unfortunately,  numbers  of  the  j)oor  patients 
8et»n  in  large  hospital  clinics  cannot  secure  the  proper  out-of-doors  treat- 
ment, so  that  surgeons  often  become  wear}-  and  skeptical  in  advising 
such  a  course.  That  skeptical  attitude  of  the  surgical  mind  is  irrational. 
No  thcK)r>'  of  therapeutics  is  more  certain  and  well  established  than 
that  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  tub<»rculous  adenitis  will  recover  if 
th(»y  can  pursue  faithfully  and  uninternij)tedly  for  six,  eight,  or  twelve 
months  a  projx'r  life  in  the  open  air.  One  must  supplement  this  course  by 
an  abundance  of  good  food  and  such  tonics  as  iron,  malt,  and  the  various 
forms  of  fats.  There  will  remain,  however,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  patients  who  either  cannot  secure  the  out-of-iloors  treatment  or  fail 
to  recover  under  that  treatment.  For  some  of  these  j)ersons  therapeutic 
injections  of  Koch's  new  tuberculin  may  be  appropriate,  injections  ad- 
ministered under,  and  controlled  by,  the  oj)sonic  therapy  of  A.  E.  Wright. 
There  remain  finally  the  large  nimiber  of  cases  which  must  look  for  relief 
or  cure  through  a  surgical  ojxTation. 

Operative  treatment  of  tuberculous  adenitis  concerns  itself  naturally 
with  two  classes  of  cases,  according  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  in- 
flammator}'  process:  (1)  There  are  the  hard  and  nodular  masses.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  cut  down  upon,  isolate,  and  excise  these  masses,  which 
have  not  sup]>u rated  or  become  caseous.  (2)  Th(T(»  are  the  abscesses. 
It  is  im}K)ssible  to  excise  thoroughly  tuberculous  disease  which  has 
advanc(Kl  beyond  the  node  capsule,  has  invaded  neighboring  structures, 
and  involv(Hl  g<*nerally  the  soft  i)arts  of  the  neck  in  a  degenerative 
proct»ss. 

Hri(»flv.  the  nodes  which  are  still  intact  should  be  removed  totallv, 
so  far  as  may  hv.  Small  mas.ses  of  nodes  in  the  up]M?r  j)art  of  the  cervical 
n»gion  may  Im*  reached  by  DoUinger's  method,  which  consists  in  making 
a  cur\'(Hl  incision  along  the  line  of  the  hair,  starting  from  just  behind  the 
ear.  The  advantage*  of  this  method  is  that  it  leaves  no  j)erceptible  scar; 
but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory-  method  by  which  to  reach  thoroughly  all 
parts  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  burrowing  and  somewhat  blind  performance, 
but  I  admit  that  I  have  found  it  us<»ful  in  a  few  selecttnl  cases.  Other 
gn)Ups  of  nodes,  relatively  small,  may  well  l>e  n^ached  through  a  trans- 
verse  incision  at  any  level  of  the  neck,  and  I  reconmiend  this  incision  in 
suitable  cas<\s,  for  it  follows  the  natural  line  of  clc^avage  of  the  skin, 
and  there  n»sults  an  insignificant  scar.  There  will  remain  always  those 
more  extensive  an<l  involved  cases  presenting  masses  of  nodes  filling 
the  whole  neck  fn)m  the  jugular  fossa  down  to  and  below  the  clavicle, 
and  extending  widely  into  the  posterior  cervical  triangles.     To  remove 
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lodes  necessitates  an  operation  often  as  far  reaching  and  crippling 
extensive  block  dissection  of  the  neck  for  cancer^ — indeed,  the 
jtion  of  these  block  dissections  in  Chapter  XX  of  this  book  may 
ie  to  apply  to  extensive  dissections  of  tuberculous  disease,  but  with 
fference,  that  tuberculous  disease  of  the  neck  does  not  often  in- 
other  than  lymphatic  structures,  so  that  the  surgeon  is  not 
to  remove  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  even.  Rarely,  I  have 
bliged  to  excise  a  tuberculous  stemomastoid  muscle,  but,  as  a  rule, 
n  find  abundant  room  for  the  dissection  by  cutting  through  and 
g  back  out  of  the  field  the  stemomastoid,  to  be  restored  carefully 
titches  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  It  is  well,  in  dissecting  out 
nassea  of  nodes,  and  after  having  turned  back  the  skin-flaps  and 
[nastoid,  to  begin  at  the  clavicle  and  work  upward,  making  a  clean 


390. — Scarless  mctliod  for  rdnoving  enlarged  rer^-ical  nodes  (Dollinger). 

if  all  the  involved  nodes  to  the  last  one,  which  is  usually  found 

as  high  up  as  the  jugular  fossa.     Writers  divide  somewhat  fanci- 

e  groups  to  be  removed.'  discussing  special  maneuvers  for  special 

It  is  true  that  enlarged  nodes  tend  to  follow  well-tlefined  planes 

resistance,  that  certain  groups  tend  to  remain  limited  to  the 
c  region  and  others  to  the  carotid  region,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ill  cases  to  definite  classes.     In  general  terms,  however,  the 

should  attempt  to  follow  Sutcliffc's  three  rules :  (1)  The  operation 
be  as  complete  as  possible;  (2)  the  spinal  accessory  and  other 
nt  nerves  with  the  vessels  should  escape  injury;  (3)  the  incision 
be  planned  so  as  to  make  the  rrsulting  scar  as  little  visible  as 

'  W.  G.  Sutcliffe,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May  13,  1905. 
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Our  <lis(-usr:iim  i>f  tlic  (i]MT:itivc  tivntniciit  of  cervical  adenitis  liitli- 
eito  hun  tlcalt  \vit)i  the  removal  of  ciictipsuluicd  tnasrics.  It  niuaiiis  to 
siiy  a  word  ivjriiiilin^  tlic  linikcii-dijwn,  sui)i>iiratiiiK  iicides  involved  m 
iiii\(Hl  infections.  These  inflamed  nodes  and  the  resulting  jiltscesses  art! 
those  which  "  i«nnt "  hcncatli  llie  skin,  Iniiik  through,  and  ilisch a !-',:(! 
e.vtonially,  and  in  their  healint;  leave  those  Ufjly  wcai-s  of  the  neck  with 
which  we  ar«  all  familiar.  If  a  linnted  absc<'ss  has  formed  without  ex- 
letisiim  to  other  nodes,  it  may  be  tii]i|M'd,  washed  out,  and  drained 
thnnifrh  a  fine  camnihi,'  which  should  remain  in  place  for  about  a  week, 
when  it  maybe  reinovftl,  and  the  litth?  sinus  alloweiUo  heal.  An  ini- 
}irn'r}ilibie  scar  usually  nsults.  K.\tensivc,  sup])uvatinjr.  burniwiim 
tulfcrculous  di.-^-ase,  on  the  other  hand,  must  l)e  o|>cncd  thoroughly, 


iK.-.f'l. 


cnn>trd,  the  dce]i  parts  paiiite<l  with  iodiii.  and  the  wound  ]iarked  :ind 
draiiu'd.  with  a  iisnltiiiK  uyly  ."lar. 

.Snch,  in  jn'iieial.  ari-  lin'  methods  of  treatment  a]ipiicabh'  to  tuber- 
culous cervii-.-d  adenitis.  Jlie  siirjicon  sliouM  reniendier  always  that 
after  an  ajipareni  cuii'  ihe.-y- patients  an- still  >nbject  to  r<'infe<tion.  and 
should  1..-  liomht  .■;,ivnillv  the  IiiLi-crtan.-.-  of  Icadiuf:  proiH-rlv  n-pilated 
lives,  under  ilir  b.>i  iibtainabl.'  .■■ui-]-<.undiii<rs. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  THORACIC  DUCT 
Uiiuiids  i.f  tlic  rlinracic  dmt  arc  reported  from  lliiie  to  linn-,  and 
extensively  the  dii-ji  tis.-iue* 


uIm.  hasocca>i..n  1..  di>-^.-. 
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neck  probably  has  been  guilty  of  damaging  this  important  struc- 
I  have  myself  wounded  the  duct  twice.  Some  years  ago  Allen 
riggs  collected  17  cases  from  the  reports  of  various  operators.^ 
lately,  the  lesion  heals  in  most  cases  without  great  trouble  or 

care.  The  wound  in  the  duct  cannot  often  be  repaired,  though 
mes  it  may  be  found  and  sutured.  Allen's  fourth  conclusion  is 
ant — "  until  repair  of  the  duct  is  thought  to  be  complete,  nutrition 

be  sustained  on  albuminous  material,  with  possibly  a  small 
t  of  carbohydrates,  but  with  an  absolute  exclusion  of  fats." 

DEEP  CERVICAL  ABSCESS 

3p  cervical  abscess  is  a  serious  condition,  which  may  simulate  or 
'used  with  suppurating  lymph-nodes,  but  the  deep  abscess  to  which 
owes  its  origin  to  an  inflammation  of  other  structures,  such  as 
rotid  gland,  the  submaxillary  gland,  or  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
deep  abscesses  burrow  far,  and,  following  the  fascia  down  the 
of  the  neck,  may  reach  the  chest  and  cause  the  most  serious  kind 
ible.  Such  abscesses,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  generally  as 
abscesses."^  They  are  painful;  they  are  extremely  tense;  they 
30ciated  with  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature;  they  cause  pro- 
prostration,  and  they  must  be  treated  by  incision  and  drainage 
a  as  they  are  discovered.  Some  of  them,  located  high  in  the 
ad  observed  early  in  their  course,  may  be  cured  after  tapping  by 
ection  of  iodoform  glycerin  (3  drams  of  iodoform  to  3  ounces  of 
n),  but  this  maneuver  has  its  dangers.  It  may  not  check  the 
I,  in  which  case  the  abscess  must  be  opened  freely  and  drained  as 
L  de  novo, 

PEDICULI  CAPITIS 

liculi  capitis  (head  lice)  often  cause  infections  of  the  superficial 
-nodes  posterior  to  the  stemomastoid  muscles.  A  soft  abscess 
region  of  the  mastoid  process,  especially  in  an  lU-kempt  child, 
should  prompt  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  patient's  head, 
he  will  find  in  the  hair  lice  associated  with  a  diffuse  dermatitis. 
3atment  consists  not  only  in  opening  the  abscess,  but  in  making 
)per  applications  of  crude  petroleum  to  the  head  in  order  to  destroy 
rasites. 

LYMPHATIC  CYSTS 

mphatic  cysts  (one  form  of  '*  hydrocele  of  the  neck ")  are  some- 
incommon  congenital  cysts,  which  appear  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
ck,  usually  anterior  to  the  stemomastoid  muscles.  Rarely  they 
:tend  into  the  axilla  or  chest.  They  may  be  monolocular  or  multi- 
'.  They  originate  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  but  portions  of  them 
3come  subcutaneous.     They  are  thin  walled  and  contain  a  translu- 

idley  P.  Allen  and  C.  E.  Briegs,  Amer.  Med.,  September  14,  1901. 
Cold  abscess,"  usually  a  chronic  abscess  forming  slowly  without  marked 
latory  symptoms;  or  sometimes  a  collection  of  pus  remote  from  its  source 
I,  e.  g.y  psoas  abscess  in  the  groin,  the  result  of  innammation  of  vertebrae. 
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cent  serous  fluid,  which  often  gives  them  the  apiwarance,  when  inspecteil 
through  the  hyilronrope,  of  scrotal  hydnKcIc.  Hydrocele  of  the  neck 
appi-aru  in  children;  rarely  it  pemiHts  after  the  fifteenlh  year.  It  dis- 
apiH'am  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  inflanimutory  or  atrophic  changes. 
These  cysts  may  be  aspirated  and  the  sac  injeeted  with  a  5  per  cent. 
HoUition  of  carbolic  acid — at  once  reDiovc<l;  or  they  may  be  left  for  a 
qxintaneouM  cure. 

THE  CAROTID  GLAND' 

There  lies  in  the  fork  of  the  carotid  iirtory.  where  it  divides  into 
its  external  and  internal  brauchen,  a  minute  structure,  vurj-inp  nor- 
nudly  in  size  from  4  to  7  cm.  in 
k'ugth,  which  recently  has  become 
the  subject  of  active  surgieal  in- 
terest, for  it  nuiy  take  on  maii^iant 
change.-*,  nuij'  enlarge  so  as  to  disfig- 
ure the  neck,  and  nmy  cause  distress- 
ing symptoms.  A'on  Haller.  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centun.-, 
ilescribed  the  carotid  glami,  but  not 
until  Ism  was  it  Fecognizc<l  as  a 
|K)s,-iil)le  seat  of  tumors.'  In  I'JOG 
Keen  hiid  collected  27  cases,  and 
numerous  other  cases  have  been  re- 
I>ortcd. 

Tumors  of  the  carotid  gland  ap- 
pear in  ]KTSons  of  all  apes,  though 
they   ail'   most    common    in    early 
ailult  life,  and  are  divided  equally 
Ixtween  nudes  and  females.      The 
onlinarj'  tumor  of  the  carotid  gland 
gn)ws  slowly  and  appears  first  as  a 
small  lump,  a  little  huger  than  an 
aluiiind.     It  rea<hes  a  considerable 
size  and  is  ovoid  and  firm,  with  a 
FiK-.tirj-Camiia  Kbin.i.  «l...winB     well-iiefined  (iipsule  closely  adherent 
(hr  tlini' cuniti'ls  uml  tlH-ir  n-Litiiintu     to  the  vessels;  while  its  sulwtance, 
llie  tumor  i^^uil.ier).  dividwl  by  nunienais  septa,  is  bmwn 

or  brownish-red  on  .lection.  It  is 
fed  coiistunlly  by  a  small  artery  from  the  internal  carotid.  WTiile 
then"  i.-!  still  a  vari«'ty  of  opinion  regarding  the  structure  of  the  gland, 
it  a]>|>ears  that  the  essential  elements  are  blood-ves.scls  and  cells;  and 
anumg  the  cells  an<l  in  the  stroma  there  are  elements  to  which  have 
Ix-en  applieil  the  t<'mis  "  chroni(i])hile"  and  ''  chromofifline,"  to  which 

■  W.  \V.  K<-.-n  an.l  Jolm  F-'imke.  Tunion.  <>r  llic  ('amti.l  VAanil.  Tmns.  Ampr.  Med. 
Ai^ir.,  >iftji>n  iif  SurRcry  ami  Anntdtiiy.  1!«X'i.  Tliis  is  the  lurwi  rcimpipLeiuive 
ftnd  KiitUfacIiin'unii-Ic  iis  vi'l  |ii)l>IUIii-«l  on  tliis  intcn'Mini:  KiihjiTt. 

=  Murrlian.t.  Virrliiiw's  Fi-stKclirift,  ix<t|,  vol.  i. 
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ributed  an  important  functional  significance  similar  to  that  as- 
to  elements  in  the  suprarenal  glands.  "  Mulon  concludes  that 
omafiffine  cells  secrete  a  substance  which,  when  introduced  into 
5,  acts  like  adrenalin  in  raising  the  arterial  pressure."*  The 
s  always  intimately  associated  with  the  carotid  vessels,  and  cannot 
•rated  from  them  with  safety.  By  its  pressure  it  may  encroach 
\T  obliterate  even,  the  artery's  lumen. 

atient  with  one  of  these  growths  suffers  little  discomfort  until 
lor  has  reached  a  considerable  size.     Rarely  is  there  pain,  dysp- 

involvement  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
it  to  cause  changes  in  the  pupil  or  in  the  heart-rate.  The  tumor 
ow  slowly  for  many  years  and  then  increase  rapidly  in  size,  so 
3  patient  seeks  relief  for  the  deformity  rather  than  for  any  actual 
■ort.  When  the  surgeon  comes  to  examine  one  of  these  growths, 
'  mistake  it  readily  for  an  enlarged  lymph-node.  The  tumor 
ler  the  sternomastoid  muscle  and  presents  a  long,  ovoid  swelling 
ine  of  the  muscle,  a  swelling  movable  laterally,  but  not  up  and 

The  skin  is  not  discolored  or  adherent,  and  a  transmitted  pul- 
without  thrill  or  expansile  impulse,  can  be  felt.  In  their  early 
hese  tumors  are  not  malignant,  though  prompt  removal  may  be 
1  by  apparent  recurrence,  probably,  as  Keen  says,  from  micro- 
rests  which  were  overlooked.  Later,  with  the  development  of 
lor,  the  histologic  elements  undergo  marked  and  peculiar  modi- 
8,  resembling  somewhat  those  changes  seen  in  the  so-called  hj^er- 
na.  For  the  sake  of  a  word,  and  in  order  to  define  the  clinical 
)f  the  larger  tumors  of  the  carotid  gland,  it  would  not  be  im- 
to  group  them  with  the  endothcliomata  (Funke). 
h  this  understanding  of  the  clinical  characteristics,  the  progress, 
nature  of  carotid  gland  tumors,  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  make 
;t  diagnosis,  and  should  proceed  guardedly  to  advise — 
Eitment. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  removal  of  these 
is  not  the  easy,  safe,  and  curative  process  one  would  expect, 
ith-rate  from  operation  is  about  25  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  best 
ate  only  in  the  face  of  serious  functional  troubles  or  the  rapid 
m  of  an  apparently  malignant  growth.  In  operating,  and 
:posing  fully  the  growth,  the  surgeon  should  isolate  it  carefully 
I  neighboring  nerves  and  other  adjacent  structures  with  the  ex- 
of  the  carotid  vessels.  He  cannot  safely  separate  it  from  these 
Then  he  must  ligate  the  carotid  arteiy  and  its  two  main 
s  above  and  below  the  tumor,  divide  the  arterial  trunks,  and 

the  growth  with  the  included  vessels.  If  the  patient  survive 
nediate  shock  of  the  operation,  recover}^  should  be  prompt  and 
sful,  and  the  convalescence  be  completed  within  ten  days.  I 
aborated  this  subject  of  the  carotid  gland  perhaps  unduly  on 

of  the  novelty  and  recent  interest  in  the  matter, 
ther  subject  for  surgery  in  the  neck,  a  condition  shown  by  skia- 
to  be  relatively  common,  is  the  cervical  rib. 

*  Keen  and  Funke,  ibid.,  p.  60. 
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CERVICAL  RIB 

This  abnormality  is  not  a  true  rib,  but  is  a  peculiar  lengthening 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  on  one  or 
both  sides.  No  symptoms  or  special  discomfort  commonly  are  causeil 
by  a  cervical  rib,  so  that  the  patient  may  go  through  life  without  knowl- 
etlge  of  this  peculiarity  in  his  anatomy.  Occasionally,  however,  tor- 
sion of  the  subclavian  arter>'  may  be  caused  by  the  rib,  resulting,  per- 
haps, according  to  (i.  Fisher,  in  subclavian  aneurysm.  The  more  com- 
mon changes,  however,  are  trophic,  with  an  ischemia  and  consequent 
necrosis  of  some  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  arter}-  affected.  W.  W. 
Babcock '  rej)orts  an  interesting  case  of  this  sort  in  which  the  right 
hand  was  cold,  pulseless,  and  numb,  at  times,  and  affected  by  ulcers, 
with  gangrene  of  three  fingers.  Excision  of  a  cervical  rib  on  the  cor- 
responding side  cured  the  disorder. 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  most  hotly  debated,  difficult, 
interesting,  and  promising  subject  in  the  whole  field  of  surger}-  of  the 
neck,  namely,  affections  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND 

Goiter  is  the  common  and  important  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  I  suppose  goiter  shares  with  cancer  and  *^  stone '*  the  honors  of 
literature — histor>'  and  fiction.  Goiter  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
disease  peculiar  to  mountain  folk,  and  the  Swiss  espiTially  are  notable 
as  victims  of  this  growth.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  find 
in  Theodor  Kocher,  of  Bern,  the  most  eminent  exponent  of  this  in- 
teresting theme. 

You  will  see  in  all  the  old  surgeries  the  striking  pictures  of  goiter, 
enormous  tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  large  as  a  man's  head  or  larger. 
These  are  the  classic  pictures.  Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  activities  of 
surgeons,  such  great  goiters  rarely  are  siK^n,  for  we  have  learned  how  to 
combat  the  disease,  have  ascertained  that  many  forms  of  goiter  arc  amen- 
able to  medical  treatment,  and  that  the  rest  generally  may  be  removed 
with  safety.  Two  facts  regarding  goiter,  interesting  to  surgeons  es- 
pecially, have  be<»n  demonstrated  in  re(*ent  years:  (1)  That  lying  behind 
the  lobes  of  the  thvn)id  one  finds  four  or  more  minute  bodies,  the  size  of 
small  peas,  and  known  as  parathyroid  glandules,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  has  an  extrt^niely  important  bearing  on  function  and  on  life; 
and  (2)  that  that  curious  disease,  exophthalmic  goiter,  first  described 
by  CSraves  in  1S35,  often  may  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation.  These 
and  kindred  matters  we  shall  discuss  shortly. 

Ix*t  us  now  consider  systematically,  but  briefly,  some  of  the  details 
and  conditions  of  the  natural  history-  and  treatment  of  disease  of  the 
thyroi<l  gland. 

The  gland — a  ductless  gland — is  a  horseshoe-shaped  organ,  lying 
across  the  trachea  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  one  lobe  of 

>  Amer.  Met!.,  October  7,  1905. 
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and  on  either  side  of  the  trachea,  the  lobes  connected  by  an  uth- 
This  is  the  normal,  commonly  accepted  description,  but  the  gland 
:  greatly  in  appearance.  Often  it  is  dumb-bell  ehaped.  Often 
springs  from  the  isthmus  and  runs  upward  in  the  middle  line  of 
eck  toward  the  hyoid  bone  a  third  lobe,  or  pyramidal  process, 
t  Kocher  states  that  this  pyramidal  process,  roimd  and  worm-like, 
id  in  most  thyroid  glands,  that  it  varies  greatly  in  length,  and  rarelv 
ds  to  the  hyoid.  The  thyroid  gland  develops  out  of  the  ventral 
if  the  pharynx  from  a  median  proliferation.  Observe  then  this 
tant  fact — this  proliferation,  or  ductus,  may  fail  to  become  ob- 
«d,  with  the  result  that  wandering  or  accessory  thyroids  are  formed, 
y  trifling  affairs,  quite  isolated  from  the  main  gland.  One  finds 
above  or  below  the  hyoid,  or 
Dt  of,  or  behind,  the  trachea, 
vandering  thyroids  are  to  be 
fished  carefully  from  the 
lyroids. 

f  athyroids. — Wandering  thy- 
may  develop  tumors  and 
3  in  unexpected  positions, 
ayroids  are  structures  of  quite 
int  origin  and  function  from 
(ring  thyroids.  Parathyroids 
ip  from  the  third  and  fourth 
lial  pouch,  and  are  constantly 
it  in  man.  Generally,  there 
ur  parathyroids, — two  upper 
tfo  lower, — 30  that  they  are.  as 
;,  placed  in  pairs  on  either  side 
!  trachea,  embedded  in  loose 
;tive  tissue  behind  the  thyroid 
itself.  The  tissue  in  whirh 
ie  is  derived  from  the  deep 
il  fascia,  and  is  known  as  the 
a!  thyroid  capsule.  Occa- 
.y  there  exist  wandering  groups  of  parathyroid  cells  or  glandules 
sometimes  outside  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  sometimes  within  it. 
e  thyroid  gland  itself  lies  beneath  the  superficial  muscles  of  the 
-the  platysma,  stemomastoids,  sternothyroids,  etc., — and  is 
ed  as  having  two  capsules^ — the  loose  external  capsule  of  which 
i  spoken  {which  contains  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve)  and  the 
iner  capsule  proper,  which  strips  with  difficulty  and  sends  pro- 
ions  between  the  lohes  of  the  gland.  As  to  the  blood-  and  nerve- 
'  of  the  thyroid  gland,  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  the  two 
jr  thyroid  arteries  and  the  two  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  with 
mally  the  thyroidoa  ima.  The  veins  of  the  gland  spring  especially 
he  region  of  the  isthnms,  are  exceptionally  large  and  numerous, 
e  gland  is  extremely  vascular.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the 


._  ..—The  thyroid  gland:  A,  A, 

The  bbes;  B,  the  iathmUB:  C,  tlie  in- 
t  middle  lobe  (Campbell). 
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superior  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  from  the  laryngeal  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric,  and  they  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  The 
thyroid  is  a  ductless  gland,  normally  reddish  or  yellowish  red  in  color, 
the  cut  surface  finely  granular  and  exuding  in  considerable  amount  a  col- 
loidal material — a  clear,  yellowish,  slightly  sticky  fluid.  The  gland  sulv 
stance  is  made  up  of  closed  tubules,  each  containing  the  colloid  material, 
completely  filling  the  tubules  or  follicles.  The  wandering  thyroids  have 
a  structure  like  that  of  the  thyroid,  but  the  parathyroids  have  a  structure 
quite  different — a  thin,  connective-tissue  capsule  sending  out  fibers  into 
the  substance  of  the  little  gland,  with  a  stroma  containing  blood-vessels 
and  lymph-vessels,  and  a  protoplasm,  either  granular  or  clear. 

A  few  words  about  the  functions  of  the  thyroids  and  parathjToids. 
As  Albert  Kocher  states,  **  the  high  iodin-content  of  the  thyroid  gland  is 
its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  the  iodin-containing  albumin  of  the 
gland  (iodothyrin)  is  capable  of  replacing  the  thyroid  secretion.  The 
amount  of  iodin  in  the  gland  usually  is  proportional  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  colloid  material  present.  The  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  some  fashion  enters  the  circulation,  and  we  know  that  it  exer- 
cises a  metabolic  function  in  the  body.  Through  some  unkno^Ti  chemical 
process  the  gland  has  a  special  influence  on  the  nervous  system  and  vas- 
cular system;  the  skin  and  epithelial  structures;  the  bones  and  sexual 
Gleans." 

The  parath>Tt)id  glandules  have  a  function  which  is  not  so  apparent, 
but  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids  certainly  act  in  conjunction  and  are 
not  independent  of  each  other.  As  C.  H.  Mayo  writes,  "Undoubtedly 
these  bodies  (the  parathyroids)  have  much  to  do  with  the  stability  of 
absorption  or  excretion  of  the  mineral  salts  of  the  body,  and,  therefore, 
upon  the  tissues  dependent  upon  such  salts;  consequently,  with  their 
loss,  if  death  from  tetany  does  not  result,  there  is  apparently  a  decreased 
resistance  against  infections.  .  .  .  Should  the  parathyroids  be  in- 
jured and  tetany  ensue,  the  condition  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by 
giving  the  lactate  of  calcium,  repeating  as  necessary  when  indicated  by  a 
return  of  symptoms,  and  later  feeding  of  parathyroids."  We  may  assert 
truly  one  important  and  negative  function  of  the  parathyroids.  When 
present,  they  are  antitoxic.  Remove  the  parathyroids  and  the  patient 
will  fall  a  victim  to  tetany.  At  least  two  parathyroids  are  necessary  to 
sustain  properly  the  function  of  these  interesting  organs. 

Before  taking  up  a  discussion  of  the  ordinar>'  enlargements  of  the 
thyroid  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  briefly  those  diseases  which 
may  arise  from  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  and  para- 
thyroids. These  so-called  functional  diseases  are  dependent  upon 
suppression  of  the  secretion  or  upon  h>'persecretion  of  the  glands. 
Lof58  of  the  thyroid  function  produces  sundry  striking  disturbaBces: 
the  myxedema  of  cretinism,  idiocy,  disturbance  of  sexual  function,  neu- 
roses, psychoses,  epilepsy.  One  sees  that  these  ailments  are  due  di- 
rectly to  the  loss  of  thyroid  function,  and  the  obvious  treatment  is  to 
supply  the  loss.  The  physician  may  hold  the  disease  permanently  in 
che(*k  by  feeding  the  patient  with  preparations  of  th^Toid  gland,  while  th6 
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a  may  succeed  in  improving  or  curing  the  condition  by  implant- 
the  individual,  normal  thyroid  gland  tissue,  obtained  preferably 
aan.*  The  implantation  of  parathyroid  tissue  has  not  yet  led 
lefinite  therapeutic  knowledge. 

eresting  as  are  the  results  of  the  loss  of  thyroid  secretion,  the 
of  excessive  secretion  are  more  interesting  still.  These  cases  of 
ve  secretion  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  thyrotoxic  diseases. 
rrotoxic  Diseases  (Graves*  Disease;  Basedow* s  Disease;  Exoph- 
:  Goiter;  Hyperthyroidism). — The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
s  is  that  the  intoxication  of  the  body  is  effected  apparently 
li  hyperplasia  of  the  thyroid  gland,  so  that,  as  we  should  expect, 
ons  upon  the  gland  are  almost  invariably  followed  by  improve- 
a  the  patient's  symptoms.  In  some  measure  these  good  results 
•adoxic.  The  functional  interrelation  of  the  thyroid  with  other 
s  glands — especially  with  the  pancreas,  the  suprarenals,  and  with 
uitary  body — ^have  not  been  elucidated,  important  as  these  rela- 
oubtless  are.  Moreover,  general  systemic  toxemias  appear  to  be 
ve  agents  in  the  glandular  disorders;  sufeh»toxemias  as  those  due 
(tinal  stasis  from  enteroptosis.  Certain  it  is  that  the  phenomena 
res'  disease  are  very  often  associated  with  the  toxemia  of  visceral 
The  work  now  being  done  in  my  clinic  at  the  Clifton  Springs 
il  is  demonstrating  that  m  certain  groups  of  cases,  marked  by 
acidence  of  Graves'  disease  and  visceral  ptosis,  proper  treatment 
ptosis  does  relieve  the  Graves'  disease  phenomena — especially 
nor,  the  tachycardia,  the  tremor,  the  sweating,  the  digestive 
ances,  and  the  apprehension. 

J  symptoms  of  Graves*  disease  are  extremely  numerous,  and  I  shall 
them  in  the  briefest  detail.  The  thyroid  gland  itself  is  enlarged 
ily,  and  one  discovers  in  it  a  thrill,  blowing  murmurs,  expansive 
)n,  and  enlargement  of  the  arteries.  The  growth  is  usually  soft, 
)re  is  loss  of  elasticity.  The  pulse  is  rapid  (tachycardia)  and  of 
ension,  with  commonly  an  increased  blood-pressure.  Slight 
y  hemorrhages  are  frequent.  You  will  observe  tremors  of  the 
ind  feet,  of  the  eyelids  and  lips.  Bulging  of  the  eyeballs  (ex- 
Imos)  occurs  in  acute  cases,  with  lagging  of  the  lids.  The  skin 
t,  the  hair  drops,  the  nails  crack,  there  are  frequent  pigmenta- 
f  the  skin,  suggesting  Addison's  disease.  Diarrhea  is  common, 
3re  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting.  There  are  great  lassitude  and 
bion,  while  the  menstrual  flow  diminishes  or  ceases  entirely, 
aractoristic  blood  changes  occur.     Such  are  a  few  of  the  symp- 

disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  with  acute  exacerbations,  but 
d  not  follow  its  numerous  and  manifold  terms  further  than  to 
;  that  if  it  develops  suddenly,  the  course  is  more  grave,  and  the 
it  more  gloomy  than  when  it  begins  slowly.  With  these  brief  ob- 
ms  on  the  nature  of  Graves'  disease  let  us  consider  its  treatment. 
;arding  the  treatment,  the  most  active  and  diverse  views  are  still 

1  Albert  Kocher,  Keen's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii. 
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held.  Many  intcn>i.-it»  have  pointixl  out  thut  alniot^t  any  treatment 
or  no  treatment  at  all  will  result  in  alleviation  or  even  eure,  while  others, 
a<lvan(-ing  upon  more  rational  linew,  have  wt-ured  rame  benefit  from 
serum  therapy,  (^n  the  other  baud,  surgeons,  with  increasing  i-how 
of  reason,  are  claiming  and  demonstrating  that  reliction  of  the  offend- 
ing gland  gives  the  greatoHt  i>ercentage  of  cures.  I  ne<!(l  not  here  i-on- 
sidcr  at  length  the  interesting  problems  of  senim  therapy,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  valuable  contributions  of  S.  P.  Beebe  and  John  Risers.' 


Fin-  3tH.— Kxtpmal  appPAmnrr  f>f  exnphthalmia  f!oit«r  (Maasnohiiftctts  General 
nos)iiiiil). 

Of  nurgimi  tnatincnt,  Albert  Kocher  n'nmrks:  "  To  stiy  that  thi?!  is 
still  the  Ix-st  is  not  enough.  It  has  pmvcd  itwlf  superior  to  any  other 
fonn  of  treatment."  (.'.  H.  Mayo  also,  in  a  series  of  conviiiring  articles, 
and  drawing  u]M)n  a  great  exiHirience,  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
these  oikenil  ions. 

All  ea.ses  of  e.\n)ihth:dmi<'  goiter  must  not  l)e  submitted  indiscrimi- 
nately to  o)M>ration.     Imme<liate  oiMTiition  ."hould  not  t>e  done  in  those 

'.<.  I'.  Hw-lx'.  Jour.  .\m.T.  M.'ii.  A.>*«h-.,  E-".'bniar\-  17.  IWXl.  nnil  Tmiw.  AiiiM-. 
M<->l  .VsMH-..  I'MIT.  Jiilm  Itciftrrs.  Jour.  Aiiicr.  Mill,  .\iwor.,  Fchruur^-  17,  ItKW. 
S<f  mImi  iiii)K)n»nt  fKiixr  l>v  Jluii'-m  M.  JHrk.ion  ami  I..  (!.  .Miiijl  on  Tho  Value  of 
iljnlrubroiiuiti.-  of  Quiiun,  Bunion  Mi-d.  anil  .<4unt.  Jwir.,  March  12,  190S. 
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rhich  show  advanced  cardiac  changes,  irregular  pulse,  low  blood- 
•e,  or  periodic  attacks  of  delirium  cordis.  In  such  cases  the 
A  should  be  submitted  to  ar-ray  exposures  and  belladonna  intern- 
r  a  few  days  or  weeks  previous  to  the  operation.  Moreover,  it  is 
such  cases  to  perform  one  or  two  preliminary  ligations  of  the 
►r  thyroid  arteries.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  in  certain  severe  cases 
ves'  disease  the  operation  should  be  performed  in  one,  two,  or 
ittings,  beginning  with  tying  the  thyroids.  The  rest  of  the  opera- 
ust  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of 
arged  gland ;  in  the  case  of  great  enlargement,  one  should  remove 
)re  vascular  half  of  the  gland  with  the  isthmus  and  pyramidal 
5.  Under  no  circumstances  should  one  remove  the  whole  thyroid. 
be  early  cases  it  may  suffice  for  a  cure  to  ligate  two  or  three  of 
jrroid  arteries,  and  in  all  cases  of  resection  of  the  gland  the  sur- 
aust  avoid  especially  damage  to  the  two  lower  parathyroids  at 

3  operation  of  thyroidectomy  generally  is  more  difficult  in  Graves' 
i  than  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  goiter,  for  in  Graves'  disease  the 
arity  of  the  tumor  is  greater,  the  vessels  are  more  easily  torn, 
bemal  capsule  is  more  adherent,  and  the  interstitial  tissue  is  more 
;  and  these  are  additional  reasons  for  the  occasional  preliminary 
a  of  vessels.  I  shall  have  to  speak  further  of  the  technic  of  the 
ion  when  discussing  goiter  proper. 

til  recently  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  occasionally  has 
one  as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  Graves'  disease,  but  this  operation 
generally  abandoned. 

3  need  not  often  fear  extensive  toxic  symptoms  following  thyroi- 
ly,  especially  if  proper  drainage  be  instituted  for  twenty-four 
and  if  two  parathyroids  at  least  are  left.  In  most  of  the  cases 
iprovement  in  the  patient's  general  condition  is  prompt  and 
g.  He  becomes  quiet,  his  eyes  appear  less  wild,  the  pulse-rate 
remor  disappears,  and  within  a  very  few  days  convalescence  is 
shed — conditions  which  contrast  markedly  with  the  results  of 
eary,  prolonged,  and  uncertain  treatment  of  former  times. 


GOITER* 

•iters  still  speak  of  goiter  as  struma,  but  to  the  student  of  etymol- 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  struma  means  primarily  scrofula, 
3ondarily  goiter.  Scrofula,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term, 
anything  but  goiter.  Let  us  admit  then  that  goiter  signifies  an 
ement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  let  us  eschew  the  confusing  term 
I.  Students  of  the  subject  still  debate  the  question  of  the  classi- 
a  of  goitre,  but  I  believe  we  shall  make  no  mistake  in  adopting 
assification  of  Kocher,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  goiter  is  a 

«  0.  W.  Crile's  important  observations  on  the  Psychic  Aspects  of  Graves' 

,  Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  1908,  p.  391. 

oit«r:   French,  goitre;  Latin,  gutlur — the  gullet,  the  throat. 
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bcni^  (liaoasc,  not  to  be  confused  with  inflammatory-  swcUingD  of  the 
gland  or  with  malignant  thyroid  tumora. 

We  diviile  goiter  into  two  main  varieties — diffuse  goiter,  in  which  the 
entire  gland  is  involved,  and  nodular  goiter,  in  which  portions  only  of 
the  gland  arc  affected. 

Diffuse  goiter  occurs  in  nix  well-rccognized  forms:  (1)  Hjpcrtrophic 
follicular  goiter,  a  genuine  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  gland,  involving 
an  increase  of  all  its  elements;  (2)  parcnchj-matous  goiter  or  adeno- 
matous goiter,  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  only  are  increased  in  number 
and  size;  (3)  colloid  goiter  (cystic  goiter),  due  to  a  stretching  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  follicles,  which  become  dist<>ndiKi  with  colloid  material — 


Fig.  3fl.i.— tynic  Roitor  iMaiwarliiuvtts  General  Elu^|>ital). 

thLi  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  diffuse  goiter:  (4)  vascular  goiter, 
characterized  by  markeil  vascular  changes,  the  Hrtcrios  <fi|>e<'iaHy  being 
greatly  increa.-w'd  in  volume.  The  other  elements  of  the  glund  nniltiply 
also,  but  the  vascular  changes  are  the  most  conspicuous:  (5)  fibrous 
goiter,  a  mn- condition,  due  to  inflammation  and  excessive  development 
of  connective  tis.«uc:  (fi)  recurring  adenomatous  goiter,  nuirked  by  the 
new  fonnation  of  small  follicli's,  and  resembling  adenoma.  Such  growths 
are  proi)erly  malignant,  so  that  the  term  adenoma  win/iV/Huwi  is  employed 
also.     This  is  an  extirmely  rare  form. 

Xodulnr  goittr  also  has  ita  six  forms,  corresponding  to  those  of  diffuse 
goiter,  but  jxirtions  or  small  areas  of  the  gland  only  are  involved.     In 
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&r  goiter  also  increase  of  colloid  material  gives  us  the  most  promi- 
type,  as  in  variety  number  three,  already  described.  Surgeons 
of  cystic  goiter:  this  form  is  properly  colloid  goiter,  and  the  ap- 
t  cysts  are  the  distended  follicles  filled  with  colloid  material, 
eader  will  readily  conceive  how  various  may  be  the  external  ap- 
aces  of  goiter,  depending  upon  the  size,  location,  and  multiplicity 
iules.  Single  isolated  nodules  are  rare.  Sundry  degenerations 
)lace  in  goiter,  with  the  formation  of  new  tissue  which  may  also 
rti  at  times  teratomata.  The  enlarging  gland,  if  undisturbed  by 
lent,  will  continue  to  grow  indefinitely,  as  a  rule,  though  after  the 
it's  fiftieth  year  many  goiters  tend  to  shrink  unless  inflammation 
lignant  changes  supervene. 

•iter  may  cause  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  depending  upon 
ions  in  rapidity  of  growth,  in  location  of  the  nodules,  and  in  his- 
3  structure.  For  a  long  time  there  may  be  no  symptoms,  and  the 
it  will  complain  of  the  deformity  only,  or  there  may  develop  var- 
ymptoms  due  to  pressure.  Distortion  of  the  trachea  may  impede 
reathing;  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  cause 
;ness;  the  enlarged  gland  may  push  down  into  the  thorax  and 
the  size  and  relation  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  student  should 
s  remember  the  possibility  of  aberrant  thyroids  taking  on  goiter 
tion  and  developing  puzzling  tumors  in  unexpected  localities — 
stance,  beneath  the  chin  and  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
e  recognize  six  important  facts  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  of 
:  (1)  The  position  of  the  tumor  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  below  the 
c  and  between  the  stemomastoid  muscles;  (2)  the  up-and-down 
3ient  of  the  tumor  during  deep  respiration,  and  especially  during 
;t  of  swallowing.  If  a  large,  deeply  adherent  goiter  fails  to  move 
ihese  tests,  a  vigorous  cough  will  cause  the  mass  to  protrude,  and 
ough  test  is  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  intrathoracic  goiters, 
ordinarily  are  not  readily  visible  or  palpable;  (3)  note  the  easily 
lized  normal  gland  shape  of  the  diffuse  goiter,  and  the  irregular 
ranee  of  a  nodular  goiter;  (4)  a  goiter  not  fixed  by  inflammation 
>e  moved  about  readily ;  (5)  percussion  and  auscultation  are  most 
.  in  the  case  of  deeply  placed  goiters,  for  then  one  discovers  char- 
stic  dulness  behind  the  sternum  and  dulness  along  the  larynx  and 
3a,  with  diminished  tracheal  breathing  in  the  side  on  which  the 

•  lies;  (6)  the  superior  thyroid  artery^  and  the  great  vessels  of  the 
often  are  pushed  upward  and  outward  by  the  tumor,  so  that  these 
s  become  palpable. 

le  investigator  should  not  overlook  disturbances  of  the  heart's 
1 — disturbances  which  are  common  in  goiter  and  are  of  grave  im- 
nce  often.  We  speak  of  goiter  hearty  which  may  be  due  to  inter- 
ne with  the  trachea,  with  the  blood-vessels,  or  with  the  pneumo- 
c  nerve.     Such  a  goiter  heait  must  not  be  confused  with  the  toxic 

•  heart  or  tachycardia  of  Graves'  disease. 

L  this  necessarily  brief  article  we  cannot  well  study  in  detail  the 
LIS  manifestations  of  different  foims  of  goiter;  but  sufficient  has 
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been  said  to  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  the  three  leading  types — 
diffuse  hypertrophic  goiter,  nodular  adenomatous  goiter,  and  cystic 
goiter. 

The  causation  and  frequency  of  goiter  are  subjects  of  interest 
sufficient  for  chapters  of  their  own  in  the  large  surgical  monographs. 
Suffice  it  here  to  point  out  that  our  general  belief  regarding  the  cause  of 
goiter  has  not  changed  during  the  last  three  generations.  The  cause 
appears  to  be  some  peculiarity  of  drinking-water  derived  from  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes;  and  the  peculiarity  of  such  water  is  believed  to 
be  a  qualitative  change  in  the  iodin  which  it  contains.  No  country' 
is  entirely  free  from  goiter  subjects,  though  the  disease  is  especially 
constant  or  endemic  in  certain  countries,  generally  mountainous.  These 
cases  of  endemic  goiter  are  generally  of  the  colloid  variety.  Certain  it 
is  that  improvements  in  water-supply  have  made  the  disease  less  fre- 
quent in  famous  goiter  regions. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  surgeons  that  in  great  numbers  of  cases  internal 
medication  suffices  for  the  treatment  of  goiter.  With  medicine,  how- 
ever, we  need  concern  ourselves  no  further  than  to  state  that  iodin  is  the 
one  reliable  drug  for  the  relief  of  goiter.  At  one  time  experienced  phy- 
sicians maintained  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  goiter  could  be  cured 
by  iodin.  This  is  probably  incorrect,  but  the  percentage  is  still  large. 
The  iodin  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  potassium  iodid  or  in  some  of  the 
forms  of  "  soluble  iodin,"  or  the  thyroid  gland  extract  may  be  employed, 
although  this  in  effect  is  but  a  form  of  iodin  administration.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  operative  treatment  of  goiter,  and  may  note  accordingly 
the  following  conditions  in  which  internal  medication  is  not  appropriate: 
(a)  Nodular  goiter  undergoing  degeneration — a  condition  recognized 
as  gelatinous,  fibrous,  calcareous,  hemorrhagic,  and  cystic;  (6)  diffuse 
colloid  goiter,  which  may  be  attacked  with  iodin,  but  usually  must  be 
referred  to  the  surgeon;  (c)  goiter  causing  pressure  symptoms  and  car- 
diac 8>Tnptoms;  (rf)  abnormally  situated  goiter,  especially  when  it 
projects  into  the  thorax;  (e)  goiter  developing  suddenly  and  growing 
rapidly,  and  (/)  any  goiter  which  is  sensitive  to  pressure  or  spontaneously 
causes  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  goiters  which  cannot 
safely  be  removed  by  operation — those  which  cause  long-standing 
respiratory  and  circulatory  disturbance,  with  impairment  of  the  vital 
functions.  Nor  should  one  operate  for  goiter  in  persons  with  other 
serious  organic  derangements. 

The  operations  are  various,  and  the  following  six  methods  of  operating 
are  practised:  (1)  Excision;  (2)  enucleation;  (3)  resection;  (4)  combined 
methods;  (5)  exenteration;  (6)  ligation  of  arteries. 

It  set»ms  nwHlless  to  take  up  in  elaborate  detail  these  various  methods, 
but  the  surgeon  should  have  clearly  in  mind  one  method  at  least,  the 
most  useful  and  the  most  frequently  applicable — excision.* 

Certain  considerations  apply  to  all  forms  of  operation  upon  goiter. 

'  For  an  oxcclk-nt  dosoription  of  the  common  oporationfi  for  jroiter  I  refer  the 
rpmlfT  to  J.  F.  liinnk''s  luminous  article,  Manual  of  ()})('rative  Suryrcry,  third  ed.,  pp. 
212  to  221. 
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etbod  of  anestheeia  has  been  frequently  and  hotly  debated. 
,  Roux,  end  numerous  other  European  surgeons  employ  local 
uiesthesia  almost  invariably,  and  claim  that  in  thus  dealing  with 
ive  patient  they  avoid  damage  to  nerves.  One  notes,  however, 
>cher  reports  with  satisfaction  using  general  anesthesia  upon  his 
)  cases.  English  and  American  surgeons  commonly  use  chloro- 
ether  for  general  anesthesia,  and  we  hear  little  or  no  complaint 
results.  We  protest  that  the  cocainized  patients  do  suffer  pain, 
s  surgeon  operates  more  comfortably  upon  a  profoundly  anes- 
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patient,  and  that,  with  reasonable  care,  he  should  avoid  damage 
3.  In  a  considerable  experience  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon 
preference  for  ether  anesthesia.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
rly  upright  position,  with  the  head  stronglj'  extended  over  a 
id  the  pneumatic  suit  should  be  put  on  ready  for  use  in  case  an 
e  operation  is  undertaken,  or  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
?k  or  hemorrhage  is  to  be  combated. 

er's  method  of  exciidon  or  a  modification  of  that  method  Is  the 
:  of  us  follow,  and  the  student  should  remember  always  that  ex- 
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(ision  mrans  the  removal  of  part  of  the  glan<l  only.  Total  extirpation  of 
thr  thyniifl  filAnd  un<l  punithyroid  gliiinlulos  is  iibso)utoly  unjiiiitifiublc. 
for  «urh  (<\tir]'ation  means  tetany  and  (loath  for  the  patient.  Make  a 
transverse  ere-scentic  incision  from  uternoniastoid  to  etemomustoid. 
One  cannot  iiave  too  much  room  in  which  to  work.  Turn  upward  the 
akin  and  platysmu,  expose  the  sternohyoid,  r^tcniothyroid,  and  omohyoid 
muscles,  <li vide  them  if  necejwary  ttliey  shoidd  Ins  stit uit^l  into  place  later) , 
and  oj)cn  transversely  the  external  cai)sule  of  the  f;oiter.  Thin  is  the  iooMi 
fibrous  cap.-iule  which  reailiiy  may  Im;  pcele<l  buck  in  all  <lirections.  At  the 
same  time  the  t(urp;<H>ii  muHt  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  fretpient  iium<-rous 
larp;  veins  which  pass  from  the  cai>sule  to  the  glnnd.  These  veinf  must 
be  (loid)ly  ligated  and  divided.  Now  dislocate  the  goiter  and  ])ull  it 
out  of  the  wound,  by  this  maneuver  relieving  pn-ssun'  fnim  the  tritcheu. 
Jloforc  tlislocatiiig  the  goiter  the  surgeon  must  wani  the  anesthetist. 


Next,  (limbly  ligate  r  itrefidly  the  suiwrior  thynml  nrten,'  and  vein  and 
divi<le  them  between  the  ligatures.  Pull  the  goiter  over  toward  the 
Bounil  side,  sei-k  ami  find  the  inferior  tliyraid  artery,  which  lies  on  the 
deep  muscles  of  ihe  neck,  and  tie  il  caivfully— cai-efully,  l>ecausc  close 
iH'neath  it  pa.^ses  the  recurrent  laiynfieal  nerve.  The  thyroidesi  inia 
nnerv  lies  ai  iIk-  lower  poll'  of  the  tumor  and  nul^^  b*-  tied  finally. 
The  ihyri>id  isthnnis  i-emains,  and  is  ivadily  dealt  with  by  cnishing nith 
forceps  and  tyiiu;  lirinly  with  a  linen  ligalui-e.  If  then'  be  any  further 
attai-hnii-nts.  tliey  ar.'  tlm-M-  which  hold  the  gland  by  its  iimer  mai^in 
with  the  trachea,     ('lose  at  hand  lies  the  reeurn-nt  nerve.     It  is  well, 
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*erefore,  not  to  rip  off  these  attachments,  but  carefully  to  dissect  away 
*«  goiter  at  this  point,  leaving  perhaps  a  little  thyroid  tissue  to  protect 
^  nerve.  The  operation  is  now  completed — it  is  not  difficult,  as  a  rule, 
*«  Burgeon  unites  with  catgut  ligatures  the  cut  superficial  muscles,  and 
*Wb  up  the  wound  throughout,  providing  at  the  same  time  for  abundant 
*«wlar  drainage,  the  tube  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 

I  Such  a  description  of  thyroidectomy  applies  to  removal  of  one  lobe 

I  ^'y^t'ie  gland.    Frequently  it  happens  that  both  lobes  are  extensively 

e  ""•eased  or  that  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  exophthalmic  goiter.     In 

r-  lifli  rases  the  surgeon  must  remove  a  large  part  of  the  second  lobe.     He 


^^.398. — The  thyroid  K]iaid  and  paratliyroid  fflandulcs;  blood-supply  (posterior 
view)  (Halsti'ii  and  Evans). 

^^ves.  for  the  sake  of  the  thyroid  function,  a  slice  of  gland  adherent  to 
^*Xe  posterior  capsule  on  one  or  both  aides.  By  this  maneuver  he  may 
*^el  sure  that  he  is  preserving  also  a  Buflfieient  number  of  parathyroid 
Glandules.  Before  slicing  off  the  thyroid  he  should  tie  securely  the 
^Xiperior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  within  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
■After  removing  the  portion  of  the  gland,  it  is  well  to  cauterize  with  the 
^aquelin  cautery  the  cut  surface  of  the  stump. 

After  thjToidectomy  patients  generally  make  a  prompt  convales- 
cence. The  modem  operation  shoukl  not  be  followed  by  severe  sjTnp- 
tonu;  the  patient  should  sit  up  on  the  third  day  and  should  be  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  by  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  with  excellent 
prospect  of  permanent  restoration  to  health. 
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En  IK- 1  cat  ion  of  froit<T  occasionally  may  be  employed  for  the  removal 
of  nodules,  especially  when  the  other  half  of  the  gland  is  atrophied. 
Resection,  after  the  method  of  v.  Mikulicz,  in  useful  in  exceptional  cases  of 
diffuse  goiter,  especially  when  unilateral  excision  has  been  already 
performed  or  the  tumor  is  verj'  large  in  both  inferior  horns.  It  is  a 
rather  dangerous  and  blootly  operation,  and  must  never  be  done  in  cases 
of  (Jraves'  disease.  Eienteraiion  (or  nmrsupiali7.ati<)n)  means  incision  of 
the  tumor  and  evacuation  of  its  contents,  ICxenteration  may  be  em- 
ployed when  there  are  dense  adhesions  present,  antl  in  ease  of  inflamed 
or  malifcnant  goiters,  when  a  clean  excision  is  impossible.  Often  we  aro 
forced  to  it  in  the  case  of  intrathoracic  goiter,  especially  when  there  is 


Fig.  Z9&. — Colkud  goiter  mnovetl  b^&utlior.  leaving  {XHitorior  capsule  and  part  of  left 


danger  of  a8]>hyxia  and  prompt  relief  is  imperative.  Ligation  of  the 
thyroid  arterii-s  is  a  useful  pnjcedure  in  the  case  of  extremely  vascular 
goitent,  and  especially  as  a  prcliminarj-  to  excision  of  the  gland  in  (Jraves' 


Transplantation  of  the  thyroid  has  born  done  in  cases  of  myxetlema 
and  idiocy.  The  most  successful  case  of  this  sort  hitherto  reported  is 
that  hy  Payr,  to  the  (lerman  Surgical  Congress  in  1906,  Pay r  implanted 
a  bit  ot  healthy  thyroid  from  the  patient's  mother  in  the  spleen  of  a  girl 
of  six  yearw,  Hoth  patients  reeovere<l  from  the  oi>emtion,  and  the 
psychic  condition  of  the  girl  was  impn)V(il  at  the  time  of  Payr's  last 
report. 

Satisfactory  as  are  operations  for  goiter,  wc  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  tumor  may  recur  so  long  as  the  tmderlying  cause  of 
the  goiter  formation  persists.  A  "  recurrence  depends  upon  whether 
the  oi)erator  has  n-moved  the  factors  which  influence  the  growth  of 
the  tumor"  (A.  Kocher).  Diffuse  hypcrtmphic  goiters  recur  rarely  as 
compared  with  iicKlular  goiters.     In  general  terms,  however,  we  may 
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Jiat  the  recurrence  of  goiter  is  not  common,  but  if  compelled  to 
J  upon  such  a  recurrent  tumor,  we  shall  find  difficulty  often  in 
iig  through  the  mass  of  scar  tissue  and  in  leaving  behind  a  proper 
b  of  thyroid  gland  with  the  requisite  parathyroids. 
I  thyroid  gland  is  subject  to  sundry  other  affections  far  less  com- 
an  goiter. 

ignant  disease  occurs  in  the  thyroid  gland — rarely,  in  the  normal 
commonly  in  a  gland  the  subject  of  goiter;  so  that  we  may  prop- 
lough  describe  these  growths  as  malignant  degenerations  of 
Sarcoma  and  cancer  are  the  malignant  tumors  with  which  we 
icemed.  Sarcoma  is  far  less  frequent  than  is  cancer — sarcoma 
spindle-cell  variety,  less  often  of  the  round-cell  variety.  These 
of  sarcoma  develop  in  nodular  goiter  and  may  be  difficult  to 
uish  from  l3rmphosarcoma.  The  tumor  of  sarcoma  is  soft  and 
It  attacks  the  walls  of  adjacent  blood-vessels,  and  it  undergoes 
ng.  Metastases  occur  late,  and  the  sarcoma  kills  slowly.  There 
ler  forms  of  thyroid  sarcomata^ — fibrosarcoma,  osteosarcoma,  and 
ircoma  so  called. 

is  not  possible  always  to  differentiate  these  malignant  growths 
enign  enlargements  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced.  If  metas- 
ave  not  occurred,  and  if  the  sarcoma  has  not  broken  through  the 
5  proper,  the  tumor  may  be  removed  with  a  reasonable  anticipa- 
at  it  will  not  recur. 

EPITHELIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID 

ithelial  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  a  fairly  common  disorder, 
r's  classification  includes  the  following  7  forms:  (1)  Genuine  car- 
I,  which  appears  as  a  hard  tumor,  usually  lobulated,  the  tissue 
3  and  dry,  but  tending  to  undergo  softening,  especially  when  it 
ps  in  a  goiter ;  (2)  proliferating  goiter  or  malignant  adenoma,  which 

either  in  nodules  or  diffusely  throughout  the  gland,  while  the 
invariably  contains  portions  of  tissue  of  the  normal  thyroid  type, 
rating  goiter  has  a  firm,  compact  feel  and  is  not  large;  (3)  metas- 
;olloid  goiter.     This  is  a  rare  and  curious  growth,  resembling 

the  well-known  nodular  goiter;  (4)  papilloma,  which  may  be  nod- 
r  diffuse;  (5)  cancroid  squamous  epithelial  cancer — an  extremely 
isease;  (6)  glycogen-containing  epithelial  goiter — a  growth  which 
ps  in  nodular  goiter  and  grows  rapidly.  The  cells  are  large  and 
n  varying  amounts  of  glycogen  and  large  nuclei  rich  in  chromatin ; 
all  alveolar  epithelial  goiters,  which  are  quite  similar  to  the  gly- 
variety,  except  that  the  cells  do  not  contain  glycogen.  Classes  1 
are  far  the  most  common,  and,  when  they  occur,  develop  almost 
itbly  in  hypertrophic  goiters  and  nodular  goiters.  These  cancers 
rticularly  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  treatment.  Often 
ectedly,  one  encounters  them  complicating  a  goiter  presumed 
5^ign.  Thyroid  cancer,  like  cancer  elsewhere,  is  marked  by  two 
rteristics — metastasis  and  extension  to  surrounding  structures. 
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Unfortunatply,  the  presence  of  these  two  features  renders  radical  cure 
impossible,  while  the  diagnoain  is  almost  equally  impossible  before  the 
development  of  these  two  features.  For  such  reasons,  if  for  no  other, 
the  goiter  of  a  young  adult  should  be  removed  if  its  growth  cannot  be 
controlled  by  iodin.  And,  further,  the  goiter  of  a  middle-aged  person 
invariably  should  be  removed  if  it  is  seen  at  any  time  to  lake  on  a  rapid 
growth,  and  particularly  a  rapid  irregular  growth. 

The  treatment  of  malignant  goiter  by  operation  diffcre  in  no  impor- 
tant essential  from  the  treatment  of  benign  thyroid  enlargement  by 
operation,  except  that  malignant  disease  must  be  removed  more  search- 
ingly.  Here  again  one  encounters  the  problem  of  damage  to  the  parathy- 
roids, and  finds  one's  self  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  one  must  choose 
between  complete  thyroid  extirpation  for  cancer  and  partial  thyroid 


Fig.  400.— Cancer  of  thyroid  jtlaiid  (Ha]iit«ad). 

extirpation  for  the  sake  of  preserving  parathyroids,  one  may  be  forced 
to  concede  th»t  no  operation  whatever  should  be  done.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  predicament  arises  rarely,  because  operable  carcinoma 
is  confined  usually  to  one  side  of  the  gland  only.  Far-reaching  opera- 
tions, involving  structures  outside  of  the  thyroid  gland,  have  been  done 
frequently,  but  with  questionable  results.  Surgeons  have  removed 
portions  of  the  trachea  and  the  esophagus,  with  permanent  relief  in  a 
few  cases.  In  one  desperate  case  of  cancer  of  the  thyroid  involving 
the  trachea  I  obtained  a  symptomatic  cure  and  relief  for  six  months  by 
removing  all  involved  tissue  down  to  the  tracheal  wall,  leaving  the  wound 
wide  open,  and  exposing  to  the  direct  Rontgen  ray  the  remnants  of  the 
disease  daily,  and  with  enough  persistence  to  keep  up  a  mild  derma> 
titis, following Crilc's  method.     At  the  best,  however,  there  is  littlehope 
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cure  of  cancer  developing  in  goiter  unless  the  operation  is  done 
^e  diagnosis  of  cancer  is  made. 

rrant  goiter  exists.  There  are  two  forms:  the  genuine  aber- 
iter,  which  has  developed  in  embryonal  remains  of  the  gland; 
se  aberrant  goiter,  which  develops  in  bits  of  gland  secondarily 
Mshanically  separated  from  the  thyroid.  The  genuine  form 
jed  concern  us.  You  will  find  the  tumors  in  the  median  line 
—an  important  diagnostic  point.  They  lie  above  or  below  the 
3kt  the  base  of  the  tongue  (lingual  goiter),  and  much  more  rarely 
vn  in  the  neck  or  behind  the  sternum.  The  treatment  of  aberrant 
iepends  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  itself. 
;h3rroid  be  absent  or  its  function  impaired,  one  may  succeed  in 
the  aberrant  goiter  by  internal  treatment;  but  if  the  thyroid 
►e  functionally  intact,  the  aberrant  goiter  had  best  be  excised. 
sases  of  the  parathyroids  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Qs  and  pathologists  at  this  writing,  and  a  few  cases  of  parathy- 
mors  successfully  removed  have  been  reported. 
ammations  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  rare  as  compared  with 
tumors,  and  inflammation  of  a  goiter  apparently  is  less  common 
inflammation  of  the  normal  gland.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
actensively  with  this  subject  further  than  to  observe  that  inflam- 
8  are  acute  and  chronic;  that  when  acute,  they  give  rise  to  the 
p  symptoms  of  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling;  and  when  chronicy 
ight  enlargements  of  the  gland  with  a  proliferation  of  connective 
or  present  evidences  of  specific  infection  or  of  tuberculosis, 
-actitioner  treats  these  inflammations  on  general  principles — 
)plications,  Bier  cupping,  opsonic  vaccines,  potassium  iodid,  and 

LS. 

leaving  the  subject  of  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  one  reflects 
le  topic  is  not  yet  complete,  as  are,  for  example,  appendicitis 
ease  of  the  bile-passages,  though  one  feels  more  and  more  strongly, 
ence  accumulates,  that  all  thyroid  disease  is  coming  within  the 
I's  province — especially  nodular  goiter  and  Graves'  disease.  For 
ison  surgeons  protest,  as  they  have  long  protested  in  the  case  of 
Ileitis,  that  all  diseases  of  these  organs  should  be  seen  by  a  surgeon 
lultatioU;  for  no  man  may  say  when  or  whether  an  operation  may 
essary.    Thjrroid  disease  is  a  surgical  disease. 


PART  VI 

THE  HEAD  AND  SPINE 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  SCALP 


Surgery  of  the  head  and  spine,  by  which  one  understands  especially 
the  surgery  of  the  nervous  system,  is  beginning  to  occupy  a  far  more 
important  place  than  was  thought  possible  less  than  twenty  years  ago; 
and  those  operators  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
subject  must  have  been  impressed  with  a  radical  divergence  of  views  in 
this  field,  associated  always  with  a  slow  but  steady  progress,  within  the 
ken  of  the  present  surgical  generation.  In  the  later  eighties,  when  opera- 
tions within  the  abdominal  cavity  were  becoming  frequent  and  the  con- 
fidence of  abdominal  surgeons  was  established,  we  tried  to  believe  that 
an  equally  brilliant  future  awaited  cranial  surger}-.  The  belief  was 
founded  upon  our  recently  acquired  appreciation  of  aseptic  surger>-. 
Men  began  to  say  that  it  would  be  no  verj-  serious  matter  to  open  the 
dura,  to  handle  the  brain,  to  explore  its  depths,  and  to  remove  its  tumors; 
while  operations  upon  the  spinal  colunm  would  increase  likewise  in 
frequency.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  results  of  endeavors  in 
neurologic  surger>'  were  not  commensurate  with  the  activity  of  enthu- 
siastjs.  The  death-rate  continued  high,  the  expected  relief  from  symp- 
toms was  not  secured  or  was  found  to  be  temporar>'  only,  and  a  resulting 
skepticism  gradually  was  .created  from  which  to-<lay  only  are  we  be- 
ginning to  recover.  The  painstaking  and  informing  investigations  of 
Waldeyer,  His,  Victor  Horsley,  Harvey  Gushing,  Frazier,  Spiller,  Wal- 
ton, Starr,  Von  Branuiim,  Payr,  Iselin,  Wagner,  Bereznegovsky,  Au\Tay, 
Broca,  Savariaud,  and  others  are  convincing  the  professi(m  that  there 
is  a  hop<^ful  future  in  this  field,  but  that  neunJogic  imdertakings  are 
far  more  diflScult  in  the  diagnosis,  the  inception,  the  pi^rformance,  and 
the  after-treatment,  than  are  similar  undertakings  in  the  field  of  abdomi- 
nal surgery-.  Each  operation,  when  it  deals  with  the  brain  or  spinal 
conl.  must  be  can^fuUy  planned  and  studitnl,  aj)proache<l  with  a  wisi» 
precaution,  and  carri<Hl  through  timely,  elabomtely.  accurately,  and  in- 
telligently. Already  we  s<h»  that  th<»  work  on  the  nervous  system  by 
comp«»t<'nt  neunJogic  surg(H)ns  is  far  more  effective  than  the  often  crude 
an<l  hasty  neun>logic  work  of  general  surgeons;  and  so  it  lx*comes  ap- 
pan^nt  that,  for  the  prewnt  at  least,  and  until  neun)logic  surgerj'  has 
been  more  higiily  devek)pcHl,  we  must  look  to  special  exjXTts  for  the  best 
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in  the  more  obscure,  difficult,  and  hazardous  cases.  Not  that 
old  remove  all  head  and  nerve  surgery  from  general  surgeons — 
U-equipped  surgeon  should  be  competent  to  open  the  skull,  to 
cerebral  abscess,  to  open  the  spinal  canal,  and  to  operate  upon 
ipheral  nerves;  but  as  yet  the  judicious  observer  cannot  but  feel 
&  great  uncompleted  work  on  brain  tumors  and  other  structures 
:he  skull  is  still  pioneer  work,  and  should  be  delegated  to  specially 
surgeons  so  far  as  they  may  be  found.  A  serious  obstacle  hith- 
the  more  rapid  and  intelligent  progress  of  neurologic  surger>'  is 
imon  ignorance  of  neurology  on  the  part  of  surgeons  and  the  ig- 
j  of  surgery  on  the  part  of  neurologists.  Our  practice  of  referring 
gic  cases  to  neurologists,  in  the  first  instance,  who  in  their  turn 
ese  cases  to  general  surgeons  for  operation,  must  be  deprecated. 
ye  for  the  future  lies  in  those  surgeons  who  are  versed  in  neurology 
t  a  small  and  little  appreciated  band. 

)re  advancing  directly  upon  the  great  subject  of  brain  and  nerve 
it  is  well  to  consider  in  somewhat  conventional  fashion  the  more 
t  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  scalp  and  of  the  bones  of  the  head 
le.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  Frederick  Treves  published 
ul  little  book  on  applied  anatomy,  the  first  chapter  of  which  deals 
le  scalp.  So  well  did  he  exhaust  the  subject  that  nothing  of 
I  interest  has  been  added  to  it  since  his  first  publication.  The 
wrill  remember  that — 

scalp,  or  soft  parts  covering  the  vault  of  the  skull,  may  be 
into  five  layers  (the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  the 
(frontalis  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis,  the  subaponeurotic  con- 
tissue,  and  the  pericranium),  and  these  five  layers  have  their 
mt  influence  in  limiting  or  directing  injuries  and  infections  of  the 
One  perceives,  therefore,  that  the  skull  has  little  external  pro- 
from  violence,  the  only  buffers  of  account  being  the  thick  tem- 
mscles  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  hea\y  occipital  muscles 
and  the  bones  of  the  face  in  front.  As  Fowler  observes,  how- 
e  elasticity  of  the  cranial  vault  is  such  that,  on  account  of  its 
•  conformation,  it  may  return  to  its  normal  shape  after  a  severe 
)  that  a  contusion  only  of  the  soft  parts  may  result. 

CONTUSIONS  OF  THE  SCALP 

tiLsions  of  the  scalp  are  of  importance  only  as  they  confuse  diag- 
A  contusion  is  associated  with  extravasation  of  blood,  and  this 
sated  blood  in  the  scalp  is  so  often  sharply  limited  by  dense 
'osis  or  pericranium  as  to  give  to  the  examiner  the  impression  of 
rp  bony  edge  of  a  fractured  skull.  If  the  surgeon  is  satisfied, 
r,  that  the  lesion  is  a  contusion  only,  he  need  fear  no  ill  results, 
yr  treat  the  disturbance  by  ordering  rest  and  cold  applications.  It 
>o  early  in  this  discussion,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that  all 
to  the  head  should  be  regarded  seriously  and  that  the  patient 
remain  quietly  under  observation  for  two  or  three  days  at  least. 

40 
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It  is  our  habit  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  the  case  of  a 
head  injurj'  in  which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  diagnosis,  to  keep 
the  patient  in  the  ward  until  all  suspicion  of  possible  deep-seated  damage 
is  banished. 

Hematoma  of  the  scalp  differs  in  degree  only  from  simple  contusion. 
If  considerable  veins  or  small  arteries  are  torn,  an  abundant  escape  of 
blood  may  occur  beneath  the  aponeurosis  or  skin.  This  may  give 
rise  to  an  extensive  tumor  covering  half  the  head  possibly.  The  blood- 
clot  may  become  infected,  with  a  resulting  abscess  formation.  In  any 
case  if  the  clot  does  not  disappear  within  a  few  days,  the  surgeon  is  justi- 
fied in  opening  freely  through  the  scalp,  washing  out  thoroughly  the 
blood  and  detritus,  and  closing  the  wound  after  providing  for  drainage. 
In  each  case  in  which  such  incisions  are  necessar}'  the  patient's  head 
should  be  shaved  over  the  area  corresponding  to  the  lesion.  Wounds 
of  the  scalp  heal  rapidly,  for  the  scalp  is  intensely  vascular.  The  drain 
should  be  removed  on  the  second  day,  and  one  should  expect  to  find  the 
line  of  incision  closed  firmly  by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  stitches  may  be 
removed.  A  thick,  elastic,  gauze  and  cotton  dressing,  held  in  place  by 
a  head  bandage,  should  be  applied  to  these  wounds,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  discharges,  and  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  the  patient.  Never 
use  plasters. 

Scalp  wounds  are  the  most  common  of  extracranial  lesions,  and 
ever}'  practitioner  first  and  last  sees  hundreds  of  them.  They  are 
easily  cared  for,  as  a  rule.  The  familiar  "  broken  head  *'  of  sporting 
parlance  is  a  contused  scalp  wound  commonly,  and  as  the  head  is  one 
of  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  it  comes  in  for  all  sorts  of  violence. 
There  is  this  intert^sting  and  rather  peculiar  fact  about  the  eflfects  of 
"cracks  on  the  head":  a  straight  cleft  or  incised  wound  apparently 
may  be  caused  by  a  blow  from  any  kind  of  implement — a  knife,  saber, 
bludgeon,  brickbat,  parlor  floor,  or  bed-post.  The  scalp  is  so  tightly 
stretchwl  over  the  cranium  that  a  sharp  blow  with  the  bluntest  instru- 
ment causes  the  skin  to  tear  in  a  fairly  straight  line,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  an  incised  wound  is  produced,  though  about  the  wound  there 
may  be  any  amount  of  tissue  crushed  and  disfigureil.  If  incised  wounds 
are  transverse  to  the  anteroposterior  line  of  the  skull  and  penetrate  to 
the  bone,  they  gape.     Longitudinal  wounds  do  not  gape. 

Accortling  to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  so  shall  you  treat  it.  If  it  be 
incised,  check  the  hemorrhage,  clean  the  parts  (after  shaving  the  head 
about  the  lesion),  and  sew  it  up  tightly.  Incised  scalp  wounds  heal 
promptly  because  the  scalp's  blood-supply  is  abundant.  In  two  days 
you  shall  find  the  union  sound.  If  the  wound  Ik»  contusetl,  especially 
if  it  be  filled  with  dirt,  it  must  not  be  closed  tightly.  Shave  the  surround- 
ing skin;  cleanse  thoroughly  the  damaged  region;  draw  the  etlges  of  the 
wound  together  at  two  or  three  points  with  silkworm-gut  stitches, 
leaving  spaces  for  drainage,  and  apply  a  large  absc)rb<>nt  dressing. 
In  the  case  of  such  dirty  wounds  n»move  the  dressings  frequently  and 
watch  for  erv'sipelas  or  extensive  sloughing,  which  must  be  treated  with 
irrigations,  removal  of  necrotic  tissue,  and  fresh  clean  dressings  two  or 
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times  a  day.  The  ultimate  source  of  anxiety  in  these  cases  is  a 
le  extension  of  the  infection  through  the  diploe  to  the  men- 

eurioualy  striking,  shocking,  and  disfiguring  injury  to  the  head  is  a 
ete  scalping, — avulsion  of  the  scalp, — an  accident  confined  to 
D  almost  entirely,  and  to  factory  women,  because  the  long  hair  of 
y  women  becomes  caught  in  machinery  which  tears  the  scalp  from 
i&d.  The  great  raw  wound  which  results,  in  its  outline  follows 
t  invariably  the  insertions  of  the  occipitofrontalis  muscle  from  eye- 
to  occiput,  and  from  ear  to  ear.  The  depth  of  the  wound  varies, 
ding  upon  the  abundance  and  strength  of  the  hair.     The  skin  alono 


Fig.  401, — Avulsion  of  tlic  Rcalp  (MaRKapliuwIts  fipneral  Hospital). 

le  torn  off.  or  all  the  soft  parts  may  l»e  involved  down  to  and  in- 
ig  the  p<'riosteum, 

t  Fowler  points  out,  since  these  accidents  happen  to  anemic  and 
.•  nourished  women,  as  a  rule,  the  surgeon  should  begin  treatment 
•n  as  granulations  have  l>egun  to  form.  The  only  treatment  ot  any 
e  is  Thiei-Mch  grafting,  overwhich  the  attendant  must  labor  faith- 
imtil  grafts  .siiffirient  to  cover  the  entire  head  liiive  lieen  taken. 
.  it  that  the  grafts  bo  not  destroyed  by  ne<'dlessly  tight  bandaging. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  SCALP 
imors   of   the  ."calp   arc   extremely   common — especially   benign 
rs;  and  of  these,  wens  ai-e  far  the  most  frequent.     \\'ens  are  known 
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as  Bcbsceous  cysts.  They  appear  to  be  cpidennal  inclusiona,  and  grossly 
on  dissection  are  found  as  thin-skinned  sacs  filled  with  sebaceous  matter. 
They  are  oft«n  multiple,  develop  in  any  part  of  the  head,  are  movable 
under  the  skin  when  not  inflamed,  and  are  easily  removed.  They  are 
best  taken  out  through  a  crcscentic  incision  incircling  the  base.  The 
surgeon  burrows  under  the  wen  through  this  incision,  lifts  up  the  gron'th 
with  the  flap,  and  dissects  off  the  wen  from  the  flap.  By  working  in 
this  fashion  he  will  get  out  the  whole  of  the  sac,  which  is  essential, 
for  a  portion  of  the  sac  left  behind  may  give  rise  to  a  recurrent  won. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  scalp  resemble  wens,  but  they  are  less  common, 
are  congenital,  and  are  usitally  found  along  the  external  portion  of  the 
Bupra-orbital  arch  and  at  the  fontanels.  The  reasons  for  removing  wens 
and  other  cysta  are  their  increasing  size  and  their  absurd  or  offensive 
appearance. 


Fi(t.  -ICC — XeurofibroinB  of  wnlji  (Valcniinp  Mott'w  caspV 


Holmholz  and  Cushlng'  describe  an  interesting  case  of  neuro- 
fibroma' of  the  scalp  (von  Recklinghausen's  disease),  a  rather  rare ron- 
dit  ion  giving  ri.-*  to  scalp  tumors,  with  great  relaxation  of  the  scalp,  some- 
times allowing  marked  drooping  of  the  ears  or  showing  as  pendulous, 
down-hanging  masses  from  various  parts  of  the  head.  The  cure  con- 
sists  obviously  in  a  thorough  removal  of  the  tumors  and  excision  of  por- 
tions of  the  scalp. 

Other  familiar  but  non-malignant  tumors  of  the  scalp  are:  cephal- 
hematoma, lipoma,  boms,  and  meningocele,  a  consideration  of  the  last 
of  which  falls  properly  under  the  mibject  of  diseases  of  the  meninges 
(Chapter  XXIV). 

'  II.  F.  Hrlmholi!  ainl  Harvi-y  Cuiiliine,  FIrphantiaHifiNcn'oi 
Manif<«t»tbn  of  von  Herklinicliauwn'R  Din'Oh'.  Amrr.  Jnur.  M<' 
I'JOn. 

'  MolluHcuro  filiruHum,  ree  J.  Btand-Sutton,  Tumors  Innocent  anil  Benign,  fourth 
ed.,  p.  145. 
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gnant  epithelial  disease  rarely  attacks  the  scalp,  and  when  it 
is  generally  in  the  form  of  rodent  ulcer,  extending  from  the  face, 
ption  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Oiapter  XX. 
:oma  is  a  rare  disease  of  the  scalp.  It  has  been  observed  oc- 
ly  in  the  occipital  region,  but  is  so  infrequent  that  it  may  be 
i  as  a  curiosity  almost. 

laracteristic  phenomenon  of  the  region  of  the  scalp  is  aneurysm 
ally  the  cirsoid  or  racemose  variety.  A  simple  aneurysm — ^a 
cribed  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  a  single  vessel — is  very  rare, 
oid  aneurysm — a  diffused  dilatation  of  a  number  of  connect- 
eries — is  not  uncommon.  This  curious  aneurysm,  like  varico- 
the  scrotum,  has  been  compared  to  a  bundle  of  worms.  Its 
nee  is  striking  and  generally  unmistakable.  The  arteries  are 
i  in  both  circumference  and  length,  and  are  forced  into  an  ex- 
tortuous  or  serpentine  course.  One  makes  the  diagnosis  al- 
stantly  by  sight,  while  the  touch  confirms  the  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  disease.  Far  more  rare  than  cirsoid  aneur>^sms 
ces  of  the  scalp,  which  somewhat  resemble  aneurysm,  but  are  less 
3,  are  softer,  and  are  devoid  of  pulsation.  The  cure  of  cirsoid 
m  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  various  different  attempts  at  a  cure 
en  made,  with  more  or  less  success.  The  best  course  probably  is 
>posed  by  Dieffenbaeh,  namely,  to  excise  at  repeated  operations 
3  of  the  scalp  bearing  the  aneurysm,  allowing  the  wound  to  heal 
le  before  operating  again.  Another  excellent  plan,  to  be  adopted 
le  aneurysm  is  not  too  large,  is  totally  to  excise  the  aneurysmal 
th  the  skin,  and  fill  in  the  gap  with  skin-grafts.  WTiatever  the 
employed,  the  surgeon  will  find  the  undertaking  to  present  a  nice 
lewhat  puzzling  problem. 

practitioner  will  often  encounter  lesions  and  diseases  of  the  scalp 

lan  those  I  have  enumerated  here,  but  I  have  attempted  in  this 

to  discuss  those  problems  only  which  are  peculiar  to  the  scalp 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  SKULL,  BRAIN,  AND  MENINGES 

Ix  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  an  important  group  of  subjects, 
and  shall  deal  with  regions  and  organs  second  in  importance  to  none 
in  the  body.  Many  surgical  writers  have  treated  of  the  skull  and  brain 
as  separate  entities,  and,  anatomically,  these  structures  are  distinct;  but 
clinically,  lesions  of  the  brain  and  of  its  bony  covering  are  so  intimately 
associated  that  the  surgeon  must  always  think  of  them  together.  Their 
injuries  and  diseases  often  give  rise  to  a  symptom-complex,  while  opera- 
tions which  deal  with  the  one  concern  the  other  in  great  numbers  of 
cases. 

Surgery  of  the  head  ranks  ^^ith  surgery  of  the  long  bones  as  the  most 
ancient  form  of  surgery  in  the  history  of  our  art.  Trepanning  was  prac- 
tised in  remote  prehistoric  times,  as  the  skulls  of  Egj-ptians  and  Aztecs 
bear  witness,  while  later  Eg}'ptian  surgeons,  followed  by  the  Greeks  and 
their  disciples,  the  Romans,  practised  opening  the  skull,  not  only  for 
the  relief  of  fracture  pressure,  but  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  Throughout 
surgical  history,  the  records  of  our  best  observ^ers  abound  in  descriptions 
of  head  injuries,  and  of  the  symptoms  and  operations  for  their  relief,  so 
that  at  the  beginning  of  our  o^^ti  generation  abundant  material  was  in 
hand  to  aid  us  in  such  studies.  Those  former  writings,  however,  were  con- 
cerned always  with  a  factor  which  marks  off  ancient  cranial  surgery  from 
our  own.  Sepsis  and  its  results  were  ever-present  complications.  To- 
day, in  considerable  measure,  we  arc  not  concemeil  with  sepsis,  except 
when  treating  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  cracked  skull  is  a 
small  matter  in  itself,  for  cracks  in  the  bones  of  the  head  heal  readily 
and  intrinsically  do  no  special  harm.  We  dread  a  fractured  skull  for 
its  complications  and  results;  for  the  associated  damage  to  the  cranial 
contents. 

Ever}'  general  surgeon  must  deal  with  head  injuries,  thou^  one 
may  question  the  capacity  of  every  general  surgeon  to  deal  adequately 
with  many  intracranial  diseases.  Let  us  consider  broadly,  therefore, 
certain  important  general  topics:  fractures  of  the  skull — simple  and 
compound,  depressed  and  non-depressed,  of  the  vertex  and  of  the  base; 
injuries  to  the  brain — pressure,  compression,  hemorrhage,  and  other 
signs  of  cerebral  disorder;  injuries  to  and  inflammations  of  the  men- 
inges; inflammatory'  affections  of  the  bones  and  tumors  of  the  bones; 
hernia  and  fungus  cerebri;  abscess,  tumors,  and  foreign  bodies  within 
the  skull;  epilepsy,  hydrocephalus,  and  the  methods  of  demonstrating 
and  treating  thes^e  various  profound  lesions. 
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e  taught  that  fractures  of  the  skull  group  themBelves  nat- 
der  four  important  headings — simple,  compound,  uon-de- 
nd  depressed.  From  the  earliest  times  a  simple  fracture  of 
liaa  been  taken  to  be  a  relatively  trifling  affair.  It  was  for- 
l,  and  is  still  thought  by  many  careless  practitioners,  that  a 
k  through  the  skull,  n-ithout  injury  to  the  skin  or  depression 
e,  does  no  special  harm.  In  some  cases  such  a  crack  may  do 
harm,  but  so  diverse  are  conditions  and  so  undetermined  are 
al  equations  of  patients  that  no  man  may  say,  at  once  or  even 
I  and  weeks,  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  skull  fracture 
r  simple  and  uncomplicated.  The  other  day  a  man,  two  weeks 
mt  from  a  crack  on  the  head,  was  leaving  the  Massachusetts 
ospital  to  walk  home.     By  chance  he  was  met  at  the  door  of 


—Skull  indented  without  fracture  (Massachusetts  Ucneral  Hospital). 

oy  the  visiting  surgeon,  who  noticed  a  suspicious  uncertainty 
I's  steps.  The  surgeon  countermanded  the  order  for  discharge 
he  man  back  to  bed.  That  night  the  patient  lapsed  into  un- 
less and  was  dead  within  a  week.  At  the  postmortem  a  large 
n  theskuU  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  blood-clot  and  dis- 
brain.  The  obvious  skull  damage  was  of  no  moment,  but  the 
damage  was  fatal.  Harvey  Cushing  gives  us  an  interesting 
young  man  who  was  tilted  out  of  the  back  scat  of  a  wagon  and 
lis  occiput.  His  physician  could  find  no  evidence  of  external 
1  treated  the  case  lightly  as  a  probable  simple  fracture  without 
;  but  undoubtedly  there  was  considerable  local  hemorrhage 
le  bone  and  dura.  At  any  rate,  after  two  months  the  patient 
,  epileptic,  and  finally  a  year  later,  when  he  was  operated  upon, 
m  discovered  an  adherent  dura  and  a  depressed  scar  over 
nvolution.     An  experience  of  such  cases  gives  one  pause,  and 
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leads  to  the  conviction  that  any  persistent  sjanptoms  of  intnaiBid 
damage  call  for  a  trepbiniag  and  exploration  within  the  skulL 

Such  considerations  will  suggest  to  the  reader  the  extreme  difficdlf 
of  making  a  prompt  and  exact  diagnosis  of  head  injuries,  and  will  indi- 
cate also  the  uncertainty  of  the  surgeon  when  be  comes  to  their  tnit- 
ment.  The  unique  conformation  of  the  skull  adds  to  the  difficnitf  of 
diagnosis,  for  in  the  skull  we  have  to  deal  with  an  outer  table,  a  d^ 
(corresponding  to  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones) ,  and  an  inner  UUt 
In  the  case  of  a  simple  fracture  it  may  be  possible  to  detennine  the  extot 
of  the  injury  by  touch  or  by  consideration  of  the  immediate  s>'mpt(iBB. 
Moreover,  in  young  children,  after  an  injury,  there  may  exist  a  depKnian 
of  the  skull,  without  fracture,  corresponding  to  the  so-called  gpeen-8tic> 


Fig.  404. — Incirchng  fradure  of  the  skull  (Keen's  Surgery), 


fracture  in  the  long  bones.'  While  a  simple  crack  of  the  outer  tab 
i.s  harml<'ss  enough,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  or'not  the  inn 
table  be  damaged  also,  and  we  know  that  a  trifling  lesion  of  the  out* 
table  often  is  as.sociated  with  an  extensive  lesion — splintering  an 
depression — of  the  inner  table. 

One  must  distinguish  also  the  difference,  often  vital,  betwewi  nmpi 
fracture  of  the  vayll  and  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  bearing  in  min 
always  that  the  two  may  be  associated,  on  the  one  hand,  as  independei 
lesions,  or,  on  the  other,  as  a  continuous  lesion,  in  as  much  as  a  cnx 
beginning  in  the  base  may  run  around  to  the  vault  (fracture  by  extei 
sion)  partially  or  entirely  inrircling  the  skull.  Conventional  writinj 
describe  independent  fractures  of  the  vault  and  independent  fractures  < 
'  Sec  also  interesting  case  reported  in  Ann.  Surg.,  April,  1910,  by  W.  H.  Luckctt. 
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3,  but  clinically  one  may  not  always  draw  such  a  distinction 
I  these  two  fractures. 

;  fractures  of  the  vault  are  due  obviously  to  direct  violence — ^to 
or  fall  upon  the  head — and  these  causes  of  injury  are  evident 

but  one  variety  of  fracture  of  the  vault  deserves  special  mention 
indured  fracture.  Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  physician  to  see  a 
y  whose  history  of  injury  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  Twenty-four 
efore  I  saw  him  he  was  playing  in  a  street  trench  which  was 
cavated  for  the  laying  of  pipes.  In  the  midst  of  his  play  he  ran 
th  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickling  through  his  hair,  and  told  how 
,  sharp-pointed  spike  had  fallen  upon  the  top  of  his  head.  The 
n  who  was  called  thought  little  of  the  matter  at  first,  but  became 

after  a  few  hours  when  the  boy  lapsed  gradually  into  uncon- 
jss.  I  opened  the  skull  and  showed  the  condition  to  be  one 
itured  fracture  of  the  inner  table,  with  laceration  of  the 
s  and  brain,  and  extensive  intracranial  hemorrhage  with 
tis. 

cause  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  not  always  so  obvious, 
ily,  basal  fractures  are  independent  of  fractures  of  the  vault. 
.  to  hear  of  fracture  by  contrecoup,  and  of  fractures  due  to  a  com- 

and  bursting  force,  but  these  explanations  of  basal  damage 
iture  no  longer  are  held  tenable,  and  physicists  have  come  to 
Vran's  theory  of  irradiation,  perhaps  with  modifications,  as  ex- 
fracture  opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the  blow  fell.  Cer- 
is  that  in  many  cases  force  exerted  upon  one  side  of  the  head 
;rates  itself  by  a  lesion  on  the  opposite  side — at  the  base  or  else- 

However,  direct  violence  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of 
icture — direct  violence  applied  either  from  above  or  below.  A 
;  force  descending  from  above  may  crowd  the  base  dowTi  upon 
al  column;  or  a  man  falling  from  a  height  and  landing  on  his 
''  have  his  skull  driven  down  and  crushed  at  th(»  base,  in  the  same 
as  when  a  carpenter  forces  down  the  head  of  his  hammer  by  strik- 
andle  upon  the  bench.  A  fracture  of  the  base  is  more  apt  to  be 
id  than  simple.  A  glance  at  a  skull  will  remind  the  reader  that 
is  divided  into  three  fossa) — the  anterior  fossa,  marked  by  the 
ng  of  the  sphenoid ;  the  middle  fossa,  bounded  by  the  lesser  w^ing 
)henoid  in  front  and  the  petrous  bone  behind ;  and  the  posterior 
[tending  from  the  petrous  bone  to  the  lateral  sinus  behind,  and 
ng  the  whole  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  basillar  process, 
lis  arrangement  of  parts  the  student  will  perceive  that  simple 

of  the  base  of  the  skull  occurs  in  the  posterior  fossa  only. 
3  of  the  anterior  fossa  becomes  at  once  compound  through  open- 

the  sphenoid  sinuses  or  upper  nasal  passages,  so  that  blood 
brospinal  fluid  escape  through  the  nose.  Fracture  of  the  middle 
iriy  always  involves  the  petrous  bone,  and  so  becomes  compound 
nunication  with  the  outer  air  through  the  external  auditory  canal, 
h  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  escape;  but  fracture  of  the  post- 
3sa,  unless  the  basilar  process  be  broken  and  the  pharj^nx  be 
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opened,  remains  simple,  so  that  extravasated  blood  shows  itself  late, 
under  the  skin  only,  below  the  mastoid  process. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  vault  diflfers  from  simple  fracture  of  the 
vault  in  no  material  fashion,  so  far  as  anatomic  changes  are  concerned, 
except  that  in  compound  fractures  the  damaged  bone  and  deeper  parts 
are  exposed  to  the  air  through  the  rending  of  the  soft  parts,  so  that  there 
results  often  septic  infection  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings. 

The  characteristics  of  skull  fractures  vary.  There  may  be  a  simple 
crack  of  the  outer  table  or  of  both  tables;  there  may  be  splintering  of  the 
bone  into  sundr>'  fragments;  and  there  may  be  depression  of  the  broken 
bone,  fragments  being  driven  in  and  made  to  impinge  upon  the  meninges 
and  brain.  The  meninges  may  be  torn,  the  brain  may  be  lacerated,  arte- 
ries and  veins  may  be  divided,  hemorrhage  may  take  place  within  the 
skull  where  the  blood  may  lie  compressing  the  brain,  or  the  blood  may 
make  its  way  outward ;  while  an  extensive  edema  of  the  brain  itself — 
the  result  of  its  rough  treatment — may  become  established. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  appearance  of  fractures  of  the  skull 
— of  the  vault  and  of  the  base,  simple  and  compound — let  us  now  consider 
the  vital  consequences  which  may  follow  these  head  injuries;  bearing  in 
mind  always  that  whereas  the  symptoms  due  to  simple  fracture  are 
dependent  on  pressure  and  possible  laceration,  in  compound  fracture,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  added  often  to  these  symptoms  the  grave 
evidences  of  sepsis. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  simple  fracture  of  the  vault  are  elu- 
sive. It  is  by  no  means  easy,  always  and  at  once,  to  detennine  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vault  fracture,  because  bruising  and  snivelling  of  the  soft  parts 
may  so  mask  the  damage  to  the  bone  that  one  cannot  accurately  feel 
the  fracture.  In  such  case  the  surgeon  may  conclude  that  he  had 
best  wait  for  subsidence  of  the  spelling  or  the  development  of  later 
symptoms  before  making  his  diagnosis.  The  ar-ray  may  decide  the 
quc*stion.  On  the  other  hand,  extensive  fracture  with  marked 
depression  of  the  bone  may  be  instantly  obvious.  Should  the 
patient's  condition  be  at  all  serious — that  is  to  say,  should  there  be 
present  unconsciousness  or  other  evidences  of  cerebral  disturbance — 
the  surgeon  had  best  turn  back  a  flap  of  soft  parts  so  as  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  skuU.  Compound  fracture,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  made  out  easily,  for  through  the  rent  in  the  soft  parts,  enlarged,  if 
necessar}',  the  surgeon  may  introduce  his  gloved  finger  and  feel  the 
broken  bone,  taking  pains  always  not  to  mistake  normal  suture  lines  and 
Wormian  bones  for  a  fracture. 

Beyond  the  signs  demonstrated  through  digital  exploration  there 
are  sundry  other  evidences  which  may  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
serious  internal  damage  exists,  and  we  shall  now  consider  some  of  the 
classic  symptoms  of  head  injur}'. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  frac- 
ture. Doubtless  concussion  is  in  itself  a  genuine  entity,  which  alone 
may  cause  death,  or.  when  associate<l  with  obvious  brain  lesions,  may  be 
a  contributor}'  cause*  of  death.    Since  1G77,  when  Rorel  first  described 
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m,  the  word  has  been  familiar  to  surgeons,  though  their  defi- 
coneussion  frequently  has  changed.  We  regard  concussion  as 
e  condition,  not  anatomically  demonstrable,  not  to  be  cou- 
th contusion,  compression,  and  laceration.  A  concussion  of 
i  results  from  a  heavy  blow  or  a  series  of  light  blows  on  the 
i  the  experiments  of  Kocher,  as  explained  further  by  Tillman, 
3  to  formulate  the  hypothesis  that  the  violence  inflicted  upon 
is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  which,  inclosed  in  its  air-tight  cap- 
jne,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  Since  the  white 
^stance  is  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  gray,  it  continues 
1  for  a  longer  time  than  the  gray,  with  a  hypothetic  resulting 
1  along  the  boundary  between  gray  and  white  matter,  which 
16  loss  of  consciousness.^  This  explanation  of  concussion  sug- 
it  the  distinction  between  canctission  and  contusion  is  one  of 
ily — ^indeed,  Kocher  assumes  that  concussion  is  a  form  of  con- 
ad  proposes  to  drop  the  word  concussion  from  surgical  literature. 
',  since  a  contusion  is  commonly  associated  with  actual  and 
anatomic  changes,  and  since  concussion  is  not,  it  seems  well 
niter  to  retain  the  old  word. 

ission  gives  us  a  distinct  clinical  picture.  The  patient  is  un- 
s;  he  appears  to  sleep;  he  breathes  rapidly  or  irregularly;  his 
;omes  slow,  sinking  to  40  or  even  less,  but  if  the  patient  dies  at 
e,  the  pulse  rises  and  flickers  toward  the  end.  If  he  recovers, 
Jowly  and  strongly.  In  slight  degrees  of  concussion  the  un- 
sness  may  be  less  marked,  or  so  transient  as  to  escape  obser- 
There  exist  pallor  and  vomiting  also,  but  the  vomiting  occurs 
y,  as  a  rule.  There  are  often  profound  vasomotor  disturbances. 
tion  comes  gradually ;  early  or  late,  when  consciousness  returns, 
becomes  reddened  and  the  pulse  grows  full  and  strong.  This 
reaction  is  sometimes  followed  by  glycosuria,  polyuria,  and 
uria. 

vrorite  old  examination  question  for  medical  students  is — dis- 
between  concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain. 
pression  of  the  brain  implies  a  distinct  anatomic  change 
he  skull — the  presence  of  some  unwonted  substance  pressing 
i  crowding  the  brain  from  without.  As  Dennis  has  pointed  out, 
t  not  confuse  the  terms  compression  and  pressure.  Compression 
due  to  an  effusion  of  fluid  (blood  or  cerebrospinal  fluid)  beneath 
1,  pressing  upon  the  brain,  a  condition  usually  resulting  from 
ism;  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  from  depressed  bone. 
!  (intracranial  pressure)  is  due  to  a  force  acting  from  within  the 
For  instance,  a  growing  tumor,  or  the  collection  of  fluid  within 
brides,  may  raise  greatly  the  intracranial  tension  and  so  give 
)ressure  symptoms.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  compression 
by  a  mere  depression  of  bony  fragments  is  not  likely  to  cause 
ite  and  profound  symptoms  unless  there  be  associated  damage 
)rain,  with  extensive  escape  of  fluid,  or  cerebral  edema.  The 
Von  Bergmann,  System  of  Surgery,  American  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 
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symptoms  which  occur  in  compression  are  probably  due  to  the  flowing 
out  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  the  meningeal  spaces  into  the  general 
ventricular  cavity,  into  the  spinal  meninges,  and  by  the  opening  of  the 
inferior  boimdaiy  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Von  Bergmann  pointed  out 
that,  by  the  removal  of  this  fluid  support  from  the  brain  in  the  area 
where  the  large  vessels  enter,  direct  systolic  impressions  are  conveyed  to 
the  cerebral  mass.  We  have  seen  how  the  acute  cerebral  disturbances 
of  concussion  are  due  to  mechanical  violence,  apparently  affecting  the 
brain  in  all  its  parts.  In  compression,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cerebral 
disturbances  are  not  due  directly  to  the  traumatism,  but  to  a  secondary 
slowing  of  the  circulation.  In  other  words,  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain  are  the  result  of  a  retarded  circulation  of  fresh  oxy- 
genated blood.  Cerebral  anemia  results.  This  slowing  of  the  circula- 
tion, associated  with  the  fall  in  the  pulse,  checks  the  activity  of  the  cen- 
tral ner\'ous  system.  There  result  certain  characteristic  symptoms,  and 
these  symptoms  are  to  be  divided  clinically  into  two  stages:  the  stage  of 
stimulation  and  the  stage  of  paralysis.  That  first  stage  of  stimulation 
appears  to  be  due  to  (Kocher)  a  compensatorj'  rise  of  blood-pri\ssure, 
which  follows  inmieiliately  upon  the  early  increase  of  intracranial  ten- 
sion. In  that  stage  the  patient  complains  of  headache,  and  he  vomits; 
he  is  restless,  tlelirious,  with  a  flushed  face  and  contracted  pupils,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  obser\'er  finds  \Nith  the  ophthalmoscope  choked 
disk;  and  the  Riva  Rocci  apparatus  shows  a  constant  rise  of  blood-pres- 
sure, while  the  pulse  slows.  Aften\ard  there  comes  the  stage  of  paraly- 
sis. Increasing  pressure  within  the  skull  causes  increasing  cerebral 
anemia:  stupor  and  unconsciousness  deepen  into  coma.  The  respiration 
becomes  stertorous  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type:  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  soft :  f<»ces  and  urine  are  passed  involuntarily,  the  breathing 
b<»comes  more  or  l(»ss  irregular  until  it  ceases,  the  heart  beating  for  several 
minutes  after  the  respiration  has  stopped,  until  death  ensues. 

It  is  worth  our  while  briefly  to  consider  in  some  detail  these  various 
s}Tnptoms.  The  headache  is  instantly  present,  growing  more  intense, 
always  persistent,  rarely  localized,  and  is  easily  aggravated  by  motion 
or  by  external  pressure.  The  vomiting  is  sudden,  spontaneous,  and  not 
preceded  by  naus<>a.  It  is  more  persistent  than  the  single  act  of  vomit- 
ing seen  in  cases  of  concussion.  Headache,  vomiting^  and  blindness 
compose  the  triolo^'  indicative  of  .*«erious  intracranial  disturbance  of 
whatever  origin,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  choked  disk  leading  to  blind- 
ness frequently  results  from  traimiatic  compression.  In  the  early  stage 
of  compression  the  patient  is  constantly  restlesSy  rolling  his  head,  groan- 
ing, and  tossing  his  body.  As  the  stage  of  paralysis  supervenes  the  pulse, 
hitherto  slow,  becomes  rapid — a  most  unfavorable  sign,  indicating  an 
approaching  paralysis  of  the  vagus.  In  the  stage  of  stimulation  the 
pupils  are  contracted,  but  later,  with  coma,  the  pupils  become  widely 
dilate<l.  as  a  nile:  though  rarely,  and  as  a  result  of  some  special  local  irri- 
tation, they  may  var>-.  may  contract  and  respond  slowly,  if  at  all.  to  light. 
Note  the  condition  of  the  conjunctival  reflex;  if  that  is  gone,  the  pupils 
will  not  react  to  light.     The  condition  of  the  pupils,  as  I  have  described 
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38  especially  to  cases  of  general  intracranial  pressure,  but  a 
nd  confusing  situation  arises  when  compression  is  exerted  upon 
L  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  only.  In  such  a  case  the  pupil  on 
;ed  side  is  wont  to  be  dilated  and  motionless  even.  Chok&i  disk 
,rly,  and  continues  to  the  end  if  the  patient  does  not  recover, 
:ed  disk,  if  present  while  the  patient  is  unconscious,  and  if  long 
!ontinued,  leads  to  blindness.     Unconsciousness  may  come  on 

or  gradually  and  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Sudden  uncon- 
s  is  due  to  concussion  or  to  apoplexy.  A  slowly  increasing 
ige  causes  gradual  unconsciousness.     Stupor  does  not  signify 

imconsciousness,  for  the  patient  in  stupor  may  be  roused  to 
i  his  surroundings.     Profound  coma  implies  complete  uncon- 
s,  the  impossibility  of  being  roused,  abolition  of  the  reflexes 
lay  have  been  active  in  the  early  stages  of  compression),  flaccid 
incontinence  of  feces,  and  incontinence  or  retention  of  urine. 
erature  is  significant.     For  a  short  time  after  a  head  injury  the 
ure  is  always  subnormal,  indicating  a  condition  of  pronounced 
which  the  patient  may  die.     If  the  patient  reacts  from  shock, 
)erature  rises,  ascending  many  degress — up  to  105®,  106°,  or 
This  steady  rise  is  a  grievous  sign.     In  other  cases  the  tempera- 
hes  a  moderate  height  and  there  remains,  marking  time  for  a 
its  subsidence  is  a  favorable  sign ;  its  subsequent  rise,  a  fatal 
ese  variations  of  the  temperature — subnormal,  high,  and  stead- 
;,  and  moderate  without  variation — are  important  prognostic 
Tie  nervous  phenomena  are  extremely  interesting  in  cases  of 
and  compression.     If  the  compression  be  sudden  and  excessive, 
jults   always   coma   without    voluntary   movement.     General 
\  or  paralysis  of  one  side  only  (hemiplegia)  may  be  present  and 
pon  the  site  and  extent  of  the  head  injur>\     A  general  and  ex- 
3mpression  of  the  brain  or  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  mass,  such 
d-clot,  between  the  brain  and  the  bone  at  the  base  accounts 
ymptoms  of  general  paralysis.     The  presence  of  a  foreign  mass 
jint,  either  over  the  vertex  or  at  the  base,  without  excessive 
ompression,  gives  rise  to  special  localized  nervous  phenomena, 
ccentuated  reflexes  at  first  from  overstimulation,  followed  later 
paralysis  as  the  pressure  increases  or  is  prolonged.* 
lourse  of  the  symptoms  depends  upon  their  cause,  and  whether 
jure  be  exerted  continuously,  or  be  modified  or  relieved.     One 
3,   therefore,    that    continued   bone  depression   produces  per- 
and  constant  encroachment  on  the  cavity  of  the  skull;  extra- 
blood  may  increase  in  volume  so  as  to  destroy  life  by  compres- 
the  hemorrhage  may  be  checked,  or  the  blood  may  escape  out- 
abscess  rapidly  forming  progresses  continuously  and  causes  con- 
ncreasing  pressure.     The  surgeon,  therefore,  must  watch  care- 
3  symptoms  to  determine  whether  pressure  is  increasing,  is 
ry,  or  is  diminishing.     Lapse  of  time  after  the  beginning  of 
symptoms  is  another  important  factor  in  the  problem.     A  high 
» L.  B.  Rawling,  Lancet,  April  9,  16,  23,  1904. 
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degree  of  pressure,  lasting  for  a  short  time  and  then  relieved,  may  not 
kill  the  patient,  while  a  persistently  moderate  pressure  eventually 
may  destroy  the  individual,  and  one  must  remember  that  persistent 
pressure  leads  to  increasing  cerebral  edema  and  a  consequent  further 
increase  of  tension.  There  is  one  common  anti  most  serious  cause  of 
compression  which  demands  some  further  conHideration : 

Honorrhage. — Let  the  reader  remember  that  intracranial  hemor- 
rhage may  be  either  traumatic  or  apontaneoua.  The  vast  majority 
of  spontaneous  hemorrhages  come  from  the  lenticulostriate  arterj'  and 
cause  apoplexy,  a  disease  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  in  most 
cases.  We  have  to  consider  here  Iravnmtic  hemorrhage,  in  which  the 
commonest  source  of  bleeding  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  middle 
meningeal  arterj-.  An  uncommon  source  of  bleeding  is  a  torn  sinus,  or 
theremay  be  a  rupture  ofone  of  the  small  vesficls  in  thepia.  The  middle 
meningeal  arter>-  is  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxiUarj',  in  its  turn  one  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  external  carotid.  The  middle  meningeal  enters 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum,  divides  into  three  branches, 


and  passes  up  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  which  it  furrows 
deeply,  lying  outside  of  the  dura.  This  extradural  position  of  the  middle 
meningeal  is  important  and  significant  in  the  case  of  head  injuries,  for 
damage  of  the  middle  meningeal  causes  extradural  hemorrhage.  Now 
there  are  three  forms  of  traumatic  intracranial  hemorrhage:  (1)  Extra- 
dural; (2)  subdural  (between  the  dura  and  the  brain),  and  (3)  cerebral 
(within  the  brain  substance).  Extradural  kev)orrhagc  is  probably  the 
most  common  form  seen  in  accident  surgerj',  and  the  fashion  in  which  the 
patient  was  hurt  seems  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  proctuction  of  hem- 
orrhage.  Splintering  and  depression  of  the  bone  arc  not  necessary. 
A  ohort  time  ago  I  saw  in  the  accident  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  a  boy  of  ten  who  had  been  struck  above  the  lefl  ear  by  a 
carriage-pole  w»me  two  hours  before  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  He 
had  been  knocked  down  and  dazed,  had  risen,  vomited,  and  staggered 
(concussion) ;  he  had  walked  home,  where,  as  hia  mother  told  me,  he 
miffered  from  twitching  of  the  lefl  arm  and  became  stupid.  He  was 
brought  into  the  hospital.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a  state  of  incteas- 
ing  stupor,  as  the  house  surgeon  testified ;  his  left  arm  and  leg  were  in  a 
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paresis;  both  pupils  were  contracted  and  failed  to  react;  the 
IB  slow  and  hard,  with  tension  of  ISO,  and  the  whole  condition 
iously  one  of  increasing  cerebral  compression  from  hemorrhage, 
as  a  sli^t  bruise  over  the  left  ear,  but  no  palpable  evidence  of 

there.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  local  Bymptoms  of 
vere  on  the  left  side,  indicating  a  cortical  brain  disturbance  on 
t  side.  1  relate  these  facta  in  order  to  show  how  a  severe  and 
;  lesion — a  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery — may 
^out  direct  violence  to  the  affected  artery.  In  this  boy's  case 
lage  was  by  eont  ecoup,  as  we  still  say.  The  blow  upon  the 
of  the  bead  had  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  on  the  right  side.  The 
ent  conduct  of  the  case  was  obvious,  and  the  course  satisfactory. 
11  was  opened  over  the  anterior  branch  of  the  right  meningeal 
the  torn  vessel  was  found  and  tied;  an  extensive  extradural 
ot  was  washed  out;  the  patient's  symptoms  improved  instantly, 
Dtually  he  recovered.  This  story  demonstrates  a  possible  but 
at  infrequent  cause  of  meningeal  hemorrhage — indirect  violence. 


—Both  tables  fractured  and  de-  Fie.  408. — Comprpssion  of  the  brain 

presaed  (Campbell).  cauned  by  collection  of  blood  or  pus 

between   the  bone  and  the  dura  mater 
(Campbell). 

ore  common  cause  is  direct  violence,  with  prushing  of  the  skull 
J  vessels,  and  a  tearing  of  the  artery  by  Bpiinters  of  bone.  In 
ise  unconsciousness  may  be  delayed,  so  that  stupor  and  coma  are 
aptoms,  provided  the  initial  violence  has  caused  no  marked 
ion.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  clot  toward  the  base  the  pupil 
same  side  ceases  to  react  to  light,  becomes  motionless,  and  di- 
dely,  while  if  the  clot  be  on  the  left  side,  aphasia  occure.  Then, 
s  continued  bleeding,  other  cortical  centers  are  involved.  The 
cornea  paralyzed,  and  there  follows  paralysis  of  the  arm,  and 
)f  the  leg,  as  the  blood-clot  extends  up  over  the  vertex,  Con- 
^  are  rare;  the  pulse  becomes  slow,  strong,  and  full;  the  breathing 
and  irregular,  while  the  temperature  falls  at  first  and  then  rises, 
.ve  already  described  it.  Should  the  fracture  be  compound, 
nd  lacerated  brain  may  be  forced  out  of  the  wound,  provided 
!  tearing  of  the  dura. 

iural  hemorrhage  is  commonly  due  to  depressed  fracture,  as  I 
id — to  depressed  fracture  with  a  tearing  of  blood-vessels.     It  is 
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not  always  possible  to  distinguish  suMural  from  extradural  hemorriiage, 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  usually  identical.  Commonly,  how- 
ever, subdural  hemorrhage  is  associated  with  most  active  s>-mptoms, 
with  early  coma  and  rapid  fall  in  the  temperature.  An  extremely 
important  diagnostic  measure  is  lumbar  puncture,  by  which  blood- 
stained cerebrospinal  fluid  is  drawn. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  presents  symptoms  identical  with  those  of 
apoplexy,  and  the  treatment  of  the  two  conditions  is  the  same,  except 
that  it  is  permissible,  though  hazanlous  in  the  case  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage from  trauma,  to  ligate  the  conmion  carotid  arterj*  on  the  side  af- 
fected. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  skull  sometimes  causes  the  rupture  of  a 
venous  »inus,  and  occasionaUy  sinuses  have  been  wounded  in  the  course 
of  an  operation.  Obviously,  the  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  from  such 
a  woundetl  sinus  are  quite  similar  to  the  already  described  symptoms  of 
arterial  hemorriiage,  except  that  venous  hemorrhage  is  slow  and  is 
controUeil  easily  by  pressure. 

Har\ey  Cushuig.  writing  in  1902,  1903,  and  1905.  demonstrated,  in 
papers  of  remarkable  interest,  the  possibility,  if  not  the  \'ital  importance, 
of  operating  for  the  intracranial  hettiorrhag€  of  the  new-bom} 

All  physicians  know  the  sad  results  of  these  hemorrhages  in  babies 
— results  which  have  been  grouped  under  the  common  term  **  birth 
palsy."  These  infants  do  not  always  die  at  once — indeed,  they  may  live 
to  grow  up  and  attain  to  old  age  even.  The  immetliate  effects  of  these 
birth  hemorrhages  are  seen  in  con\'ulsions.  foUowetl  by  paralyses  of  one 
or  both  sides;  by  loss  of  vigor:  by  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  stupor, 
coma,  and  death.  Or  if  the  hemorrhage  be  slight  and  confined  to  one 
side  only,  there  may  result  corresponding  paralyses  of  the  leg.  the  arm, 
and  the  face,  and  the  patient  will  survive  to  reach  maturity  in  this 
crippKHl  condition.  Some  of  the  victims  bt^ome  epileptics.  Some  are 
iiliots.  Cushing  \'ipon>usly  maintains  the  thesis  that  many  of  these 
infants  may  be  siivcil  with  functions  unimpainxl ;  and  his  experience  in  a 
nimilxT  of  cast^  bt*ars  out  his  contention. 

The  hemorrhage  is  usually  venous,  ami  is  due  to  nipture  of  someof  the 
delicate  and  p<H>rly  supjM»rttHl  venous  niilicles  i>f  the  cerc»bral  cortex. 
The  cause  of  the  rupture  L<  some  birth  violenct^ — the  application  of 
forceps,  the  undue  overlapping  of  the  cranial  bont^.  or  possibly  asphj-xia 
of  the  baby.  Cortical  hemorrhagic  is  a  common  caus4-  of  infant  mortal- 
ity in  thos4*  babi<*s  whi<'h  tlie  soon  after  birth,  for  the  collections  of 
blood  may  be  as  larpt*  as  a  cen^bral  hemisphen\  ami  may  penetrate  into 
the  cc*n*l¥*llar  fossa  i*ven. 

Thes*»  cas<»s  an»  grave,  urgent,  little  understooil.  Many  of  them  can 
hf"  made  mild  and  simple,  and  should  bt»  n^cognizetl  at  once.  A  com- 
p'tent  surgi«<»n  shouKl  N*  calhxl  to  op<*n  the  .<ktdl  thnmph  a  bone-flap, 
wash  out  the  clot,  reston*  the  dura,  and  replace  the  s^n-t^reil  outer  part5. 

Contusions  of  the  brain  ci>mpris<»  an«»ther  variety  of  injuries  asBO- 

»Tl»e  Mutter  I^»rtuiv  for  1«HU.  Amer.  Jour.  Mfd.  Sci..  St^ptomher.  1902:  ibid^ 
* 190:J:  ibkl.  <  »rto»»tT,  VJOo. 
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ften  with  the  conditions  we  have  discussed — fracture,  concussion, 

,  hemorrhage.    Contusions  of  the  brain  are  conditions  about 

enerations  of  surgeons  have  wrangled,  confounding  and  identi- 

ntusion  with  concussion.    I  have  explained  how  such  eminent 

ies  as  Keen  and  Kocher  regard  concussion  as  a  mild  grade  of 

>n.    In  this  writing  I  follow  the  teaching  of  von  Bergmann, 

its  the  term  contusion  to  those  brain  injuries  which  are  actually 

ed  with  gross  anatomic  damage  to  the  tissue.    We  distinguish 

Bveen  contusions  and  wounds  of  the  brain.    A  blow  upon  the  skull 

amages  the  imderlying  brain  without  exposing  it  to  the  outer 

ither  the  skull  be  fractured  or  not,  produces  a  contusion  of  the 

A  blow  upon  the  skull  which  damages  the  underlying  brain  di- 

Y  fracture  and  exposes  it  to  the  outer  air  results  in  a  wound  of  the 

Ck)ntused  brain  may  vary  in  extent  from  a  trifling  point  to  an 

large  as  a  whole  cerebral  hemisphere.    Contused  brain  is  a  mass 

1,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  disorganized,  crushed  brain  tissue. 

3ns  of  the  brain  may  be  multiple  or  single,  while  the  results  and 

ent  course  of  the  contusion  vary  remarkably.     Since  there  is 

ue  for  the  advent  of  infecting  organisms,  sepsis  does  not  follow 

)ns.    At  first  there  may  be  many  of  the  symptoms  characteristic 

ussion  and  pressure.     There  may  be  unconsciousness,  coma, 

g,  slowing  of  the  pulse,  a  fall  of  the  temperature,  stertor,  paraly- 

ked  disk,  and  the  other  familiar  symptoms.    If  recover}'  ensues, 

iptoms  may  disappear  wholly  or  in  part,  but  usually  certain 

a  remain  or  develop,  such  as  blindness,  paralyses,  epilepsy,  or 

' ;  and  these  stigmata  are  due  to  the  curious  partial  or  ineffective 

of  the  damaged  brain,  which  goes  through  a  routine  of  recon- 

e  changes:  blood  and  brain  tissue  are  dissolved  and  absorbed, 

at  the  site  of  the  contusion  there  results  a  cleft  or  cavity  which 

3  filled  gradually  and  transformed  into  a  scar^  while  sometimes  a 

d  cyst  persists.     Certain  it  is  that  extensive  traumatic  defects  of 

in  are  not  closed  by  a  regeneration  of  brain  tissue.     Moreover, 

I  occasionally  cases  in  which,  during  the  course  of  years,  a  degen- 

of  the  nervous  elements  takes  place,  proceeding  far  beyond  the 

f  the  original  injury — yellow  softening.^ 

1  in  brief  are  the  characteristics,  conditions,  and  results  of 
1  contusion,  and  one  feels  often  that  immediate  death  would 
happiest  lot  for  the  unfortunate  patient. 

unds  of  the  brain  take  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  con- 
,  but  in  the  case  of  a  wound,  sepsis  frequently  lends  additional 
to  the  disaster. 

ters  commonly  divide  wounds  of  the  brain  into  three  classes — 
'edy  contused,  and  lacerated.  Such  an  artificial  division  is  bv 
,na  always  obvious — especially  the  distinction  between  contused 
cerated  wounds.  Nor  is  the  distinction  vital.  Suffice  it  for 
ictitioner  to  recognize  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  skull  with 
3  to  brain  tissue  and  the  opening  of  an  avenue  for  sepsis.    The 

*  R.  U.  Krdnlein,  in  von  Bergmann's  System  of  Sui^ry,  vol.  i. 
41 
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hi»ton'  of  brain  injuries  abounds  in  curiosities  and  amenities.  Surgical 
writers  from  the  times  of  Par6  and  of  Jjirrej'  to  the  most  modem  of 
the  Japanese  tell  numerous  stories  of  the  destruction  and  lose  of  brain 
tissue;  <if  projectiles  traversing  the  brain,  and  of  foreign  substances 
todgetl  in  the  brain,  without  subsequent  notable  results.  These  occur- 
rences are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  deaths  following  slight  blows  on 
the  head — deaths  due  to  the  tearing  of  vessels,  with  subsequent  licnuir- 
rhago  ami  compression.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  brain  are  among 
the  most  curious  of  all  the  curiosities  in  our  recorils,  and  none  is  more 


Kig.  JOB.— The  llonani  "  ci 


with  Rubskrtch  BliowinR  rclalivp  c 


interesting  than  the  famous  "crow-bar"  cusp  of  the  Harxanl  Mediral 
School — a  case  in  which  a  quarr>-man'a  tamping  iron  entered  from 
l)eIow  the  anterior  fossa  of  his  skull,  passed  out  through  the  vertex, 
and  left  the  man  not  much  the  worse  for  his  surprising  adventure, 
Yeani  afterwanl  when  he  died  both  the  skull  and  tamping  iron  were 
recovered,  anrl  now  repose  together  in  the  Warren  Museum  at  Har^-anl. 
It  Lh  needless  in  this  place  to  rehearse  the  signs  and  symptoms 
atiHociatod  with  wounds  of  the  brain.  Those  signs  and  sj'mptoms  are 
quite  similar  to  the  eviiience  of  brain  injun.'  which  I  have  already 
describecl — though  one  must  constantly  l>ear  in  mind  the  dangets  of 
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the  case  of  brain  wounds,  and  the  frequent  late  evidences 

There  are  three  forms  of  sepsis,  to  be  studied  further  and 

iffice  it  here  to  note  the  three:   meningitis,  cerebral  abscess, 

tmbosis;  and  to  observe  that,  of  the  three,  meningitis  develops 

from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injurj-;  abscess, 
ate — as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  as  late  as  the  third  or 
■ar;  ^hile  sinus  thrombosis  appears  usually  toward  the  end 
it  week. 

r 


laking  of  concussion  and  compression  a  few  pages  back  I 
jo  the  favorite  ohl  cxaminution  question^ — the  distinction 
concussion  and  compression.  We  are  now  ready  briefly  to 
lat  distinction: 


In  Concijssion. 

■ms  appear  immpUialely  stlf  r 

snesa  and  vomiting. 
>g  symirtoms. 

.  slow  without  incrrose  of  fen- 

tion  ia  alow. 

ttture  changes  Mtllp. 

may    be    dilated    or    ooq- 

QCture  draws  a  negative  Huid. 


In  Compbrssion. 
The  HymptomH  are  usually  delayed,  and 

appear  after  a  free  internal, 
RpstlessneRR,  at  upormerging  into  coma. 
t'onvulniODH    or    paralyfes    indicating 

local  eerebral  damage. 
The  puliie  is  slow  and  of  high  tension. 

The  respiration  may  1*  stertorous  or  of 

the  Clieyne-Stokes  (ype. 
The  temperature  falls  at  first  and  then 

The  pupils  are  unually  uneiiual^di- 
laled  on  the  side  of  injiiri'  and 
nitli  a  choked  disk. 

Lumbar  punrturc  frequently  draws  a 
blootiv  Huid. 
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The  reader  will  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  a  concussion  is  an  affair  less 
serious  than  is  the  condition  of  compression,  but  the  outcome  of  the 
cases  does  not  always  follow  this  assumption.  Severe  cases  of  con- 
cussion may  end  in  sudden  death,  while  cases  of  compression  may  be 
relieved  spontaneously  or  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  patient 
may  recover  perfect  health. 

We  have  now  considered  in  somewhat  brief  fashion  certain  fractures 
of  the  skull,  with  their  complications  and  results — concussion,  hemor- 
rhage, compression,  and  contusions  and  wounds  of  the  brain.  These 
complications  and  results  are  commonly  associated  with  all  the  various 
forms  of  skull  fracture.  Before  continuing  this  discussion  further, 
we  should  examine  in  somewhat  greater  detail  the  subject  of  fracture 
of  the  base. 

Fracture  of  the  Base. — All  experienced  persons  arc  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  basal  fractures  are  more  serious  than  vault  fractures.  A 
few  years  ago  students  were  taught  that  nearly  all  basal  fractures  are 
fatal,  so  that  when  the  diagnosis  of  basal  fracture  was  followed  by  recov- 
ery of  the  patient,  the  latter  fact  was  regarded  as  good  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  base  had  not  been  fractured.  We  know  now,  however, 
that  fracture  of  the  base  is  foUowed  by  recover^'  in  a  great  many  cases, 
though  it  is  still  ipso  facto  a  more  grave  injur}-  than  vault  fracture. 

Why  is  basal  fracture  so  serious?  At  the  base  are  grouped  the  more 
important  vital  centers;  an  ovemvhelmingly  large  proportion  of  basal 
fractures  are  compound  fractures;  operations  for  the  relief  of  basal 
damage  are  difficult  or  are  ineffective. 

The  extent  of  a  basal  fracture  can  never  be  determined  accuratelv. 
All  three  fossae  may  be  involved,  or  two  or  one.  We  often  find  at  post- 
mortem a  fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa  which  had  been  overlooked 
entirely,  for  fractures  of  the  posterior  fossa  often  give  no  definite  charac- 
teristic symptoms. 

Moreover,  there  are  dangers  peculiar  to  each  fossa:  fracture  of  the 
anterior  fossa  promotes  septic  meningitis  through  infection  from  the 
nose  and  ethmoid  cells.  In  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  infection 
advances  from  the  nasopharynx  and  from  the  ear.  Furthermore, 
injur}'  to  the  middle  fossa  may  involve  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
or  the  internal  carotid;  injur}'  to  the  posterior  fossa  is  seldom  com- 
plicateil  by  sepsis,  but  may  result  in  extensive  tearing  of  venous  sinuses, 
with  a  consequent  hemorrhage  and  pressure.  One  sees  that  fractures 
of  the  middle  fossa  appear  at  first  as  the  most  dangerous,  though  severe 
injuries  to  the  brain  are  possible  in  fractures  of  all  fossa*;  yet  since 
the  more  important  brain  centers  lie  in  the  posterior  fossa,  it  is  probably 
fair  to  estimate  that  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  in  basal  fractures 
increases  in  acconlance  with  the  position  of  the  fracture  from  before 
backward. 

In  general  terms,  the  mortality  of  fractures  of  the  base  is  about 
65  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  of  fractures  of  the  vault  is  about  23 
per  cent. 

Before  entering  upon  a  further  consideration  of  head   lesions — 
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tumor,  and  chronic  infections  especially — ^let  us  at  this  point 

and  formulate  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Organic  Head  Lesions. — The 
should  recall  again  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
(triking  and  notable  distinction  between  intracranial  lesions  and 
within  the  other  important  cavities  of  the  body,  lies  in  the  fact 
e  organs  within  the  skull  are  packed  into  a  firm,  immovable 
^  organs  themselves  being  non-coUapsible.    It  is  for  this  reason 

addition  to  the  cranial  contents  or  increase  of  the  intracranial 

is  associated  with  the  most  alarming  and  fatal  results  even. 

the  most  common  and  most  significant  of  the  S3rmptom8  of 
amage  is  imconsciousness,  but  there  are  manifold  reasons  for 
uousness,  so  that  it  is  worth  our  while  in  a  brief  paragraph  to 
r  the  causes. 

Causes  of  Coma. — Coma  is  due  to — (1)  Brain  injury;  (2) 
:y;  (3)  uremia;  (4)  epilepsy;  (5)  hysteria;  (6)  diabetes;  (7) 
poisoning;  (8)  intoxication  from  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  anes- 
Irugs.  It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determine  the  cause  of 
piousness  if  the  surgeon  is  unfamiliar  with  his  patient's  previous 
3n.  In  police  station  and  hospital  practice  especially  puzzling 
rise,  which  often  contain  aU  the  elements  necessary  for  mortify- 
ors  and  for  tragedy.  When  the  attendant  surgeon  makes  his 
ation,  he  should  look  with  pains  for  evidences  of  injury, — 
J  to  the  scalp,  the  vault,  and  the  base, — especially  should  he  note 
g  from  the  ears  or  nose.  But  an  epileptic,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
c  may  fall  unconscious  and  receive  serious  head  injuries,  and 
cases  arise  the  puzzling  problems.  Search  the  patient  for  opium 
I  may  be  carrying;  and  note  the  odor  of  alcohol  or  opium  on  his 
The  victim  of  diabetes  may  smeU  of  acetone  (violets).  Ex- 
the  urine  drawn  by  a  catheter  and  observe  in  it  the  specific 
',  albumin,  acetone,  or  sugar.     Examine  the  fundus  of  the  eye  for 

disk.  A  lumbar  puncture  may  draw  the  bloody  fluid  due  to 
al  hemorrhage.  Hysteric  coma  is  most  common  in  boys  and 
women,  and  the  patient  can  swallow,  though  he  cannot  be  roused, 
^epileptic  coma  the  state  is  one  closely  resembling  sleep,  and  the 
;  can  be  aroused.  In  uremic  coma  one  observes  frequently 
id  edema,  and  there  may  be  convulsions.  In  apoplexy  there 
a  a  subnormal'  temperature,  and  there  may  have  been  a  single 
sion.  In  opium-poisoning  look  for  the  familiar  pin-point  pupil 
slow  respiration,  down  to  three  or  four  a  minute,  remembering, 
same  time,  that  hemorrhage  into  the  pons  will  cause  pin-point 
but  paralysis  as  well,  and  a  high  temperature  with  st;s- eating, 
me  sees  that  the  problem  which  appeared  so  confusing  at  first 
jadily  be  resolved  into  elements  more  easy  of  explanation. 
rebral  localization,  next  after  questions  relating  to  coma, 
les  us  with  information  of  great  importance  when  we  come  to 
ith  the  diagnosis  of  intracranial  lesions,  yet  cerebral  localization 
atter  much  misunderstood  and  much  abused.    Cerebral  localiza- 
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St  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  is  that 
which  shows  the  relation  of  certain  brain  centers  to  special 
IS,  voluntary  acts  and  impressions,  from  which  we  deduce  the 
!on  that  damage  to,  or  destruction  of,  given  brain  centers  will 
roportionately  sensation  and  action.  If  this  were  all  there  is 
rebral  localization  would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  the  exact  site 
L  lesions  always  could  be  determined,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the 
head  injuries  numerous  factors  complicate  the  problem;  there 
multiple  injuries;  there  may  be  damage  by  contrecoup;  there 
J  secondary  hemorrhage  and  late  inflammation,  or  secondary 
tion  of  brain  tissue.  Moreover,  the  immediate  sjonptoms  may 
•  give  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  damage,  while,  on  the  other 
xtensive  laceration  of  the  brain  may  appear  to  be  accompanied 
tit  and  disproportionate  symptoms,  as  the  damage  may  have 
flicted  upon  a  so-called  silent  area.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  in 
ident  room  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  a  young  man 
rous  appearance,  who  seemed  perfectly  well  except  that  five 
previously  he  had  been  rendered  totally  blind  by  a  gunshot 
in  the  back  of  his  head.^ 

had  been  completely  conscious  since  the  accident;   there  were 

ilyses,  and  all  his  reflexes  were  normal;  the  pulse  was  not  slow. 

[y  symptom  was  total  blindness.    The  reader  will  see  from  Fig. 

at  the  sight  center  of  the  brain  is  low  down  in  the  posterior 

of  either  hemisphere.    This  patient  had  been  shot  with  a  32- 

rifle  through  the  right  side  of  the  occiput.    The  puzzling  question 

hy  should  he  be  blind  in  both  eyes— but  an  examination  of  the 

quickly  solved  the  apparent  mystery.    The  bullet  had  entered 

;ht  side,  had  destroyed  the  right  visual  center,  and,  passing 

[i  the  falx,  had  lodged  in  the  left  visual  center,  which  it  seemed 

e  destroyed  likewise.     An  extremely  interesting  surgical  fact  is 

bullet  fired  from  a  rifle  should  have  done  so  little  damage  after 

g  the  brain.     I  enlarged  thoroughly  the  wound  in  the  bone, 

i  both  hemispheres,  and  the  man  recovered  eventually,  with  a 

though  Umited,  field  of  vision.    The  application  of  the  case  to 

ct  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  gunshot  wound  in  so  vital  a  region  as 

nput  was  shown,  by  the  objective  symptoms,  to  limit  its  damage 

rprisingly  small  area  of  brain. 

see,  therefore,  the  value  of  cerebral  localization  in  one  case,  so 
a  determination  of  the  limits  of  brain  damage  are  concerned. 

►nry  C.  Baldwin,  Gunshot  Wound  Involving  Both  Occipital  Lobes,  Boston 
d  Sui^.  Jour.,  February  15,  1906. 

I.  411,  412,  and  413. — Diagrams  illustrating  the  more  definitely  localized  of 
leal  centers  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  hemisphere,  in  relation  to  the  main 
and  convolutions;  also  the  "  word  centers"  (sensory  and  motor)  involved  in 
;ial  mechanism  for  speech.  (Receiving  sensory  stations  in  blue;  dischar;^ng 
c-ations  in  red.)  Drawn  by  accurate  orthogonal  projection  of  actual  dissection, 
at  centers  for  lower  extremity  are  practically  invisible  from  side,  and  that  the 
w  of  the  motor  field  is  obtained  from  above  (Cushing  in  Keen's  Surgery). 
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Not  many  years  ago  Chipault  published  a  great  and  exhaustive*  treatiee 
on  the  subject  of  craniocerebral  topography,  and  the  purpose  of  his  book 
was  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  down  directly  through  the  outside  of 
the  head  upon  any  desired  area.  By  the  aid  of  careful  measurements 
from  such  fixed  points  as  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the  occipital 
protuberance  we  were  8ho«-n  how  to  find  on  the  skull  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  that  area  of  the  brain,  let  us  say,  which  controlled  the 
movements  of  the  right  hand.  This  is  interesting,  but  less  important 
than  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be,  for  skulls  vary  so  much  that  rules 
cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  them  all.  Moreover,  in  these  days  we  are 
accustomed  to  explore  the  brain  through  large  windows  in  the  skull,  and 
to  reach  any  given  point  by  observing  its  relation  to  certain  fixed  and 
n-eU'known  fissures  and  sulci  in  the  brain  itself.  The  student  shouUl  be 
familiar,  however,  with  the  recognized  landmarks  described  by  Broca: 
The  pUrion  is  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  skull,  1}  inches  posterior 
to  the  external  angular  process,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 
At  the  pterion  the  middle  meningeal  arter>-  is  found  passing  upward. 
The  inion  is  a  point  marked  by  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 


Fig.  414. — Diuram  showini;  the  varioux  landroarkx  utiliiod  a^  points  of  mMsure 
^Dt  ID  rraDiocetebral  topofcraphy.  AUo,  in  red,  main  ctTebral  fiaeureH  and  lobea  of 
e  exposed  liemisphere  l,Cushuig  in  Kccn'b  8urgciy). 


The  glabella  a  the  midpoint  of  the  smooth  sweUing  between  the  eye- 
brows. The  bregma,  placed  at  about  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and 
coronal  sutures,  is  a  point  determined  by  the  intemection  of  two  linea 
— (1)  the  line  connecting  the  two  external  auditorj-  meatuses,  and  (2) 
the  line  connecting  the  inion  and  the  glabella. 
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ad  the  fissure  of  Sylvius:  draw  a  line  from  the  external  angular 
to  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  begins 
line,  li  inches  behind  the  angular  process,  the  main  branch 
toward  the  parietal  eminence,  the  ascending  branch  lying 
the  squamosphenoidal  suture. 

fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  center  of  a  most  important  area,  and 
le  posterior  limit  of  the  motor  region  of  the  brain.    It  begins 
median  line,  one-half  inch  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
tween  the  inion  and  the  glabella.      The  fissure  runs  downward 
irard  at  an  angle  of  67.5  degrees  for  a  distance  of  3J  inches, 
method  for  finding  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  as  follows:  take 
piece  of  paper  and  fold  it  into  a  triangle  (see  figure) ;  the  angle 
the  triangle  is  45  degrees;  the  edge  d  a  is  folded  back  on  the 
ne  a  e;  the  angle  dae  equals  half  of  45  degrees,  or  22.5  degrees, 
angle  c  a  e  also  equals  22.5  degrees.     Unfold  the  paper  in  the 
in  the  figure  thus  formed  ba  c  equals  45  degrees  and  eac  equals 
pees; eab equals  67.5  degrees,  which  is  the  angle  desired.     Place 
t  a  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head  over  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
F  Rolando;  the  side  a  6  is  laid  along  the  middle  line  of  the  head, 
» line  a  e  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando — 
lich  is  somewhat  confusing,  not  very  interesting,  and  is  much 
d  by  using  Horsley's  cyrtometer,  or  applying  Kronlein's  cranio- 
topographic  lines.      Ingenious  as  all  this  is,  the  surgeon,  and 
y  the  expert  neurologic  surgeon,  seldom  employs  these  measure- 
Modem  operations,  with  their  large  plastic  openings,  disclose 
ensive  fields  of  the  brain  that  accurate  external  measurements 
»nger  needed  in  order  that  one  may  strike  upon  special  areas. 
IS  return,  therefore,  to  a  short  consideration  of  cerebral  localiza- 
shall  take  many  of  the  statements  from  Harvey  Cushing's 
le  essay.^     We  now  know,  through  the  accurate  methods  of 
stimulation  introduced  by  Sherrington  and  (Jriinbaum  (1901), 
t  portion  of  the  cortex  which  is  directly  excitable  by  a  unipolar 
3  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  which  lies  anterior  to  the  central 
Rx>lando),  and  extends  to  the  depth  of  this  fissure  on  its  anterior 
lone.    This  is  the  true  motor  cortex.     The  central  fissure  divides 
2X  into  an  anterior  motor  and  a  posterior  sensory  field. 
excitomotor  cortex  is  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of  the  exposed 
he  central  anterior  gyrus ^  but  extends  to  the  depth  of  the  central 
Its  chief  portion,  therefore,  does  not  lie  on  the  visible  surface, 
i  lesion  which  involves  the  motor  cortex  may  be  far  out  of  sight, 
iandic  fissure  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  is  broken  by  two  or 
ore  or  less  well-developed  angles  (genua).     Opposite  the  two 
inua  the  motor  strip  is  narrow,  and  its  representative  movements 
plex — the  movements  of  the  neck  and  tnink.   Thus  the  genua  are 
J  surgical  landmarks,  particularly  the  middle  and  inferior  genua, 
:e  often  brought  into  view  in  an  operation.     Above  the  upper 

•vey  Gushing,  Surgery  of  the  Head,  Keen's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii,  pp 
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Fig.  415. — Sylvian  line  connect  a 
extenikl  an^lar  pmrvra.  A,  witli  puint 
"ih  per  cent,  of  ilUUknce  A'  to  I.  Su|ier- 
ii}r  Kulaiidic  piiiul,  ft',  lies  i  incL  behind 
midnoHO- anionic  point  (60  ivr  cent). 
Inferior  RoUndic  point,  R",  iii-s  at  j' -" 
tion  of  Svlvian  line  with  perpendir 
to  Reid'e  nase-Une,  R-B,  at  preaurii 


FiR,  41ft.— Forty-five  per  e. 

niedian      naso-inionic     line  —   piero- 

hindic  point;  5S  per  cent.  =  Rolandie 

[mint;  (0  per  cent.  —  Sylvian  lincf  80 

_ ^    ^  lambda;  il5p " 


t  preaurirular 


'iiiar         fn>m   A,  external  a 


ular         70  r  ^. 

n  nt         -•  Sylvian  pomt  =  junction  of    _. 

•  2^  and  third  tenths  of  thiB  line,  vhilr  A*", 
—  inferior  Kolanilie  ptiint  •-  junction 
(if  itii  third  and  fourth  tentlis  (Cu«hing 
in  Keen's  Surgery). 


I 


^vl^iaoi  line  fruiu  luuiion  to  lambda. 
M  A  —  Kncher'fi  anterior  meridian 
drawn  00°  (mm  mrridiiui  line  at  midfa^ 
ittal  point;  liea  o\-pr  in 


at  Sylvian  point. 
HI*  —  BUWiricir  (nmtal  riiIcuk  at  cne- 
thinl  of  MA:  Sfi  -  inferior  tninlNl  buI- 
eua  ftt  two-thinln  o(  MA.  Mf  - 
Koeber'*  {msti'rior  meridian,  abo  CiO' 
fptmi  tnidUw.  Une«  cnxvlru  m  Sir  — 
n[perii>r  tempomi  huIpiui  iruuhing  in 
Keen'B  SuiKriy). 


Fid.  4iK—GB  -  Gfnnan  "  Imuo-  I 
tine"frDm  lofcrioredtteof  oriiitthroiifch  I 
upper  edire  of  roeatiu^,  UH  —  upper  n 
Lorizontal,  parallel  to  tlB  tlirough  u]>>  -1 
perborderoforbit.  M,t'juidit  —  p<»-  j 
pendicular  at  posterior  Iwrder  of  ma*-  I 
toid,  at  condyle  and  midsyfotna,  Tbe  t 
Rolandic  line  unites  the  pomt«  of  cfOf  ] 
ine  of  tlie  poHlerior  pernendietilar  UmI  I 
ROfciltal  Unes,  If.  and  llie  upper  lK>ti>  I 
xinlal  and  anterior  perpendicular,  3,  J 
Tl<e  :^vl\ian  line  biwcta  Ili«  uwle  JI*J 
Sn.  Inferior  Rotandic  point, A* ^^id 
ini;  in  Keen's  Surety). 
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re  is  a  smaU  triangle  only  of  motor  cortex  which  can  be  exposed, 
imulated,  this  triangle  shows  movements  in  the  hip,  the  knee, 
Opposite  to  this  upper  genu  lie  centers  for  movements  of  the 
nd  abdomen.  Between  it  and  the  middle  genu  lie  centers  for 
r  extremity,  the  shoulder  being  represented  by  a  center  higher 
b  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  Opposite  the  middle  genu  are  the 
Dr  the  neck,  and  below  it  those  for  the  face — eyelids  above  and 
V,  etc.  The  centers  for  the  jaws,  tongue,  vocal  cords,  pharynx, 
lower  still,  usually  below  an  inferior  genu. 
3  above-named  cerebral  centers  be  damaged,  there  results  a 
iding  loss  of  motion,  but  sensation  is  not  impaired, 
bserve  also  that  certain  complex  movements  may  be  obtained 
ilating  areas  adjoining  the  true  motor  cortex.  For  example, 
obtain  movements  of  sucking,  chewing,  sneezing,  and  speaking 
dating  the  pars  opercularis  below  the  central  anterior  gyrus 
lear  Broca's  vocal  speech  center). 

)athway  downward  from  the  motor  cortex  is  by  the  pyramidal 
lose  fibers  degenerate  throughout  their  length,  if  their  cortical 
njured. 

sensory  field  lies  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  re- 
of  Campbell  in  particular  seem  to  show  that  primary  registra- 
"  common  sensation "  occurs  in  the  central  posterior  gyrus, 
jory  area  in  its  relation  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando  occupies  much 
5  position  posteriorly  that  the  motor  area  holds  anteriorly.  As 
points  out,  the  sensory  field  is  largely  hidden  from  view  on  the 
•surface  of  the  fissure,  and  does  not  extend  back  over  more  than 
rior  half  of  the  exposed  gyrus.  The  fibers  to  this  sensory  field 
tt  the  thalamus  in  the  "  cortical  lemniscus"  of  the  corona  radiata. 
)ers,  in  their  course,  lie  in  the  rear  part  of  the  internal  capsule, 
ost-rolandic  region  there  are  registered  the  tactile  sense,  the 
r  sense,  and  the  sense  for  discriminating  points  in  contact.  As 
;  further  back  on  the  cortex,  sensations  become  more  complex, 
leeper  and  more  extensive  lesions  are  needed  to  interpret  their 
ision.  The  senses  of  pain  and  of  temperature  lie  probably  in 
mediate  postcentral  zone  of  Campbell,  and  that  for  the  recog- 
objects-— the  stereognostic  sense  in  particular — is  located  as  far 
the  parietal  lobe.  Visual  impressions  are  received  on  the  mesial 
)f  the  occipital  lobe,  in  the  calcarine  region. 
tory  impulses  are  received  apparently  in  the  superior  temporal 
id  are  converted  into  conscious  perceptions  in  adjoining  parts  of 
Doral  lobe.  The  center  for  the  sense  of  smell  is  probably  in  the 
1  lobe,  while  the  center  for  taste  is  not  well  determined,  but  lies 
.bly  at  the  lip  of  the  limbic  lobe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

•e  appear  to  be  four  cortical  areas  concerned  in  speech  in  right- 
people.    The  center  for  the  recognition  of  spoken  words  lies  in 
kirts  of  the  primary  center  for  hearing,  in  the  superior  temporal 
the  left  temporal  lobe.     The  centers  for  vocal  speech  are  taught 
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by  Broca  to  He  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior  frontal  g>TU8.  The 
visual  word  center  employed  in  reading  is  in  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the 
writing  center,  if  such  exists,  is  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  frontal 
g}'rus. 

So  far  as  neurologic  studies  have  gone,  the  foregoing  description 
sums  up  briefly  our  present  knowledge.  Other  areas  of  the  cortex  appear 
to  be  concerned  with  complex  processes  of  association.  Lesions  of 
these  areas  are  largely  "  silent,"  so  far  as  our  present  methods  of  exami- 
nation show  us. 

We  have  already  considered  in  some  detail  the  s}Tnptom  coma. 
Let  us  now  continue  a  consideration  of  the  symptomatology  of  or- 
ganic lesions. 

Headache  is  one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  head  lesions.  It  is 
common  enough  in  other  connections,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  one 
symptom,  persistent  headache,  long  continued,  should  make  the  surgeon 
extremely  suspicious  of  intracranial  disease.  Headache  is  constantly 
present  in  diseases  of  the  meninges,  particularly  when  the  dura  is  in- 
volved; and  the  dura  takes  its  nerve-supply  almost  entirely  from  the 
trifacial.  Far  the  more  important  headaches,  however,  are  those  due  to 
intracranial  pressure — to  tumor,  edema,  internal  hydrocephalus,  serous 
meningitis.  Those  headaches  due  to  pressure  have  no  relation  to  the 
seat  of  the  lesion,  as  a  rule.  Headaches  due  to  pressure  are  of  all  grades, 
from  a  dull  sense  of  pressure  to  agonizing  pain. 

Vomiting  is  the  next  cardinal  sj-mptom  of  importance.  It  occurs  in 
the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  cerebral  lesions,  and  may  be  an  early  s>'mptom 
of  concussion  or  contusion.  We  must  recognize  especially  the  sudden 
projectile  vomiting  which  is  a  common  symptom  of  increased  intra- 
cranial tension,  due  to  brain  tumor,  to  the  edema  of  nephritis,  etc. 

Choked  disk  ("  optic  neuritis")  is  one  of  the  most  important  signs  of 
intracranial  pressure.  The  surgeon  should  look  for  it  in  all  cases  of 
head  injur}-  or  suspected  intracranial  disease.  As  Cushing  says,  **  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  exanjiner  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  choked  disk 
when  it  is  full  blo\ni,  but  the  slight  edema  of  rethia  and  ner\'e  head, 
with  early  distention  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins  which  preceiles  actual 
'choking.'"  C\ishing  asserts  further,  after  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  choke<l  disk,  that  the  rapid  subsidence  of  that  condition 
after  decompression  operations  leads  him  to  believe  that  almost  all, 
if  not  all,  cases  of  choked  disk  are  primarily  of  mechanical  origin,  and  are 
not  a  true  neuritis. 

Ite^ides  the  general  s^nnptoms  of  organic  head  lesions  there  are 
numenms  so-calle<l  focal  or  localizing  symptoms,  which  are  often  of  ex- 
treme interest.  There  are  disturbances  of  motion,  of  common  sensation, 
and  of  the  faculties  of  special  sense — irritaiire  syjtiptofns. 

Motor  paralysis  is  always  the  most  striking  and  obvious  of  these 
focal  symptoms.  It  indicates  the  side  of  the  bniin  which  is  involved. 
Sometimes  it  suggests  the  exact  situation  of  the  lesion.  It  may  be 
hemiplegic,  and  involve  an  entire  half  of  the  body,  or  may  involve  the 
trunk  and  extrt»mities  onh*.     It  may  be  monoplegic  and  involve  but  one 
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;     It  may  be  paraplegic  and  affect  the  legs  chiefly,  or  diplegie 
ir  the  use  of  both  arms  and  legs. 

lar  spasticity  with  increased  reflexes  indicates  a  lesion  of  the 
al  portion  of  the  motor  pathway.  Furthermore,  such  motor 
is  shown  often  by  epileptiform  convulsions.  The  process 
•  convulsions  may  be  quiescent — the  cortical  cicatrix  of  an  old 
JUS  of  hemorrhage;  or  the  process  may  be  progressive — a  cyst 

foances  of  sensation  also  may  result  from  cortical  and  subcorti- 
a.  They  may  be  irritative  and  associated  with  paresthesia,  or 
and  accompanied  by  anesthesia.  A  certain  degree  of  motor 
ut  almost  always  accompanies  these  sensory  disturbances, 
in  general  terms,  are  the  symptoms  which  should  suggest  to  the 
lome  localized  intracranial  lesion.  The  reader  interested  in 
er  should  consult  the  larger  books  and  special  monographs, 
•ly  those  treatises  which  discuss  in  detail  regional  diagnosis — 
toms  resulting  from  damage  to  special  areas.  He  should  not 
,  however,  into  a  belief  that  with  our  present  knowledge  we  can 
^termine  surely,  and  from  symptoms,  the  exact  location  of  an 
ial  lesion.  In  numerous  cases  we  can  so  determine,  however, 
)St  cases  we  may  assert  positively  the  presence  of  some  disturb- 
nt  within  the  skull,  though  we  may  not  state  its  location  or  its 

The  Meninges 

neninges  are  worthy  of  our  most  careful  study,  yet  must  we 
selves  to  a  few  brief  paragraphs.*  One  recalls  certain  important 
J  facts:  that  there  is  no  gross  communication  between  the  sub- 
id  subarachnoid  spaces;  that 
ural  and  subarachnoid  spaces 
►rain  can  be  injected  from  the 
iding  spinal  spaces;  that  the 
ries  on  its  outer  surface  certain 
3f  surgical  interest,  and  that  it 
the  great  venous  sinuses;  that 
in  the  young  on  its  outer  sui^ 
teres  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  ^     .^^     o^  ^  u   t 

,,,,..         .  y    .  Fig.  419. — Sketch  of  cross-sec- 

id  that  it  acts  as  a  penosteum;     tion  of  longitudinal  sinus  in  itsmid- 

a  protection  for  the  brain  the     course.     Note  ^^-idth  of  parasin- 

j^ing  to  its  smooth  endotheUal     gi^ej^!^'  ^^"^^^^  '"^  ^^""^^ 
is  of  great  importance,  and  that 

arable  into  two  layers,  between  which  are  inclosed  such  struc- 

the  Gasserian  ganglia.     The  dura  is  a  strong  membrane,  and 

ts  prolongations  as  the  falx  and  the  tentorium  furnish  important 

J  for  the  hemispheres.     The  longitudinal  sinus  and  other  sinuses 

a  delightful  discussion  of  meningitis,  brain  abscess,  and  brain  tumor  see 
L.  Ballance's  published  lectures,  Some  Points  in  the  Surgery  of  the  Brain  and 
cranes,  1907. 
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lie  within  the  folds  of  the  dura,  and  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  or  its 
expansions  enter  many  of  the  more  important  superficial  cerebral  veins. 
In  its  middle  course  the  longitudinal  sinus  expands  broadly  {lacuna  lat- 
eral€s)f  and  into  these  expansions  project  most  of  the  so-called  Pacchion- 
ian granulations,  whose  function  is  uncertain.  They  are  tuft-like  proc- 
esses from  the  arachnoid  and  contain  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  middle 
meningeal  arter}^  furnishes  the  chief  blood -supply  to  the  dura;  and  its 
nerve-supply  is  abundant,  coming  mainly  from  the  trifacial.  Gushing 
believes  that  headaches  are  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  dura  or  of  its 
expansions. 

The  pia  is  a  delicate  vascular  membrane  which  clings  closely  to  the 
convoluted  surface  of  the  brain  and  dips  into  all  its  irregularities.  The 
ara<:h7ioid,  on  the  other  hand,  lying  over  the  pia,  bridges  most  of  the 
irregularities.  Remember  that  the  subarachnoid  spaces  thus  formed 
are  not  free,  but  are  honeycombed  by  strands  of  delicate  tissue  which 
bind  loosely  together  the  pia  and  the  arachnoid,  while  the  subdural 
spaces,  in  contrast,  are  open  and  free  for  the  circulation  of  fluid. 

The  ependyma  is  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricular  cavities — a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells,  mostly  underlain  by  a  thin  layer  of  neuroglia. 
The  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  probably  formed  through  the  action  of  the 
epend}Tna.  This  fluid  is  not  merely  a  lubricant  or  a  water  bed ;  it  should 
be  regarded  as  the  lymph  of  the  brain,  though  it  is  a  true  secretion  and 
not  an  exudation.  It  passes  from  the  meningeal  spaces  into  the  venous 
circulation  by  means  of  the  Pacchionian  granulations,  so  that  its  chief 
location  of  exit  is  into  the  venous  sinuses. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ANOMALIES 

There  are  sundr}'  developmental  anomalies  due  to  failure  of  closure 
of  the  cranium,  and  into  these  unclosed  spaces  portions  of  the  cranial 
contents  protrude — cephalocele.  This  protrusion  is  usually  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  head,  and  is  most  common  in  the  occipital  region, 
though  it  may  protrude  from  the  anterior  fontanel.  According  to 
their  structure  and  contents  we  classify  cephaloceles  as  meningocelei 
membrane  containing  fluid;  encephalocele,  a  tumor  containing  mem- 
brane plus  brain,  and  encephalocystocele,  a  tumor  containing  mem- 
brane and  brain  which  is  itself  distended  with  fluid  communicating  with 
a  ventricle.  True  meningoceles  and  encephaloceles  are  extremely 
rare.  Encephalocystoceles  are  not  uncommon.  In  making  the  diag- 
nosis one  distinguishes  the  last  readily  from  acquired  hernia  cerebri, 
though  they  may  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the  rarer  tumors.  An  infant 
the  victim  of  cephalocele  rarely  lives  long,  and  even  if  years  are  added, 
the  life  is  of  little  value. 

The  only  serviceable  treatment  is  by  operation.  Frequent  tappings 
avail  little  or  nothing.  A  meningocele  with  a  small  pedicle  may  be 
removed  successfuUv,  after  which  the  skull  defect  should  be  closed  bv  a 
plastic  operation  with  bone  6t  periosteum. 


HYDROCEPHALUS 


HYDROCEPHALUS 


)cephalu8  is  a  sign  of  diseuse,  not  a  diHoasc  in  itM'lf.  We  speak 
ephalus  as  chroiiic  or  acute,  congenital  or  acciuirctl,  external 
il.  'i'lie  acquired  condition  is  brought  about  in  nioMt  cases  by 
.ruction  to  tiie  ventricular  outlets,  with  a  eonsetiuent  damming 
srebrospinal  Hiiid.  The  term,  external  liydi-occphalus,  appears 
lianomer.  Actiuireci  internal  hjdroiephalua  may  result  from 
3BBure,  from  inflammation  of  the  meninges  and  ependyma,  or 
oua  stasis  in  tho  velum  intorpositum.  Such  hyilrocephalus 
luiieti  death  before  any  great  ventricular  distention  is  reached. 


Fig.  420,— nydroccplialue  (MasKacliusrIfR  General  Ilosj-itiill. 


treatment  of  such  conditions  is  most  imsatisfiutoiy,  as  we 
xpect.  Sometimes  ventricular  puncture  niaj'  relieve;  rarely, 
luncture  in  the  less  advanced  oases,  though  the  last  maneuver 
.•Qus.  At  times,  i-elief  of  symi)tfinis  has  followed  a  simple  de- 
live  operation  on  the  skull,  with  puncture  of  the  ventricle.' 
nal  hyilrocephahis  of  the  congenital,  progressive  tjTJe  is  most 
nativ.  in  appoanincc.     It  may  be  due  to  a  congenital  syphilis 

V.  Kpcn  punrtiirrs  the  vpntriele  fit  :>  iwiint  rorrPupontiinR  with  (he  pos- 
of  the  tpinporal  line,  about  '■(  cm.  behind  iinil  im  e<niul  distiinre  ul>()vi> 
ai  auditory  nieatii«.  Enter  ihe  nceiile  in  thi'  ix)sterii)r  |)!irt  of  the  first 
eonvolul ion,  iLiminf!  at  the  Kumniil  of  the  oiiposifi-  [linmi.  Fluid  wilt 
t  a  depth  of  o  em.  E.  W.  Andrews,  SiirR.,  Gynnti!..  nnd  Obstct.,  AupiHt, 
ribes  an  improved  leehnie  by  the  rise  of  glaw  tulx*  for  Hubdural  dr.iina(;v 
Tal  vcntricW  in  inicrnid  hydroccpiiahis. 
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or  to  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  secreted,  or  to  both 
causes.  It  often  accompanies  cephalocele  and  spina  bifida,  and  consists 
of  an  enormous  distention  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  with  a  corres- 
ponding thinning  of  the  cortex.  The  appearance  of  the  unfortunate 
infant  victims  is  striking,  "  the  large,  thin,  flaring,  cranial  leaflets  being 
perched  on  the  small  facial  bones  like  the  petals  of  a  single  water-lily 
on  it3  caljTc"  (Gushing).  These  heads  may  reach  a  surprising  size. 
Three  liters  and  more  of  fluid  have  been  reported  as  removed.  The 
weight  may  be  so  great  that  the  child  cannot  raise  his  head  or  move  it 
even.  These  children  do  not  cry,  because  crj^ing  increases  the  intra- 
cranial tension  and  causes  pain.  They  may  become  victims  early  of 
gastro-^nteric  disturbances,  and  die.  They  may  survive  as  physical  and 
mental  wrecks.  They  have  been  known  feebly  to  reach  adult  years. 
Some  of  the  milder  cases  have  become  arrested,  however,  either  spon- 
taneously or  after  the  emplo^-ment  of  simple  tapping. 

These  cases  of  hydrocephalus  must  be  differentiated  from  certain 
cases  of  rachitis.  In  rachitis  evidences  of  bony  changes  elsewhere  in 
the  skeleton  should  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  but  the  two  affec- 
tions may  coexist.  In  doubtful  cases  a  lumbar  puncture  may  deter- 
mine the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
little  discussion.  Nothing  but  mechanical  means  will  avail,  and  various 
such  means  have  been  advocated  by  sundr>'  surgeons.  Occasional  tap- 
pings accomplish  little,  for  the  fluid  quickly  reaccumulates.  Perman- 
ent drainage  of  various  forms  has  been  tried,  either  from  the  ventricles 
directly  or  through  lumbar  puncture.  Gushing  has  had  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  by  his  method  of  lumbar  drainage,  which  is  ex- 
tremely ingenious.^  He  determines  first  the  fact  that  ventricular 
fluid  will  flow  freely  from  the  lumbar  regions.  Then  he  opens  the  ab- 
domen, trephines  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  from  the  front, 
and  inserts  a  permanent  silver  cannula,  which  shall  drain  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  forward  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Ultimately,  through 
processes  of  healing,  the  fluid  is  turned  aside  into  the  retroperitoneal 
space  only,  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  the  radicles  of  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  as  experimental  observations  have  shown.  This  operation,  of 
which  Gushing  reports  12  cases,  is  as  yet  too  recent  to  give  us  definite 
knowledge  of  ultimate  results.  The  method  is  applicable  to  selected 
cases  only — those  in  which  the  foramina  of  Magendie  and  Luschka  are 
open.  Payr,  at  the  German  Surgical  of  191 1  ,*  stated  that  for  continuous 
drainage  of  the  lateral  ventricles  he  trephines  behind  the  ear,  introduces 
a  trochar  and  cannula,  and  through  the  latter  inserts  fragments  of  a 
calf's  artery  and  saphenous  vein;  then,  opening  the  patient's  jugular, 
he  sutures  into  it  the  peripheral  end  of  the  transplanted  vessels. 
Hydrocephalic  fluid  thus  escapes  directly  into  the  patient's  venous 
system.     PajT  "has  i>erformed  this  operation  18  times  with  7  deaths. 

*  K<vn*H  SvHtcni  of  Surger>',  vol.  iii,  p.  123. 
*Prc88e  M6iiicale,  May  10,  1911. 
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;ances  the  end  results  were  satisfactory,  cessation  of  convul- 
1  improvement  in  speech"  (The  Practical  Medicine  Series, 
1912).  Such  is  the  status  at  the  present  writing  of  the  inter- 
d  obstinate  condition — internal  hydrocephalus. 

CEREBROSPINAL   RHINORRHEA 

rious  but  rare  discharge  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  the  nose 
ved  the  appropriate  name  of  cerebrospinal  rhinorrhea.  This 
ue  to  an  injury,  to  a  chronic  hydrocephalus,  to  pituitary  disease, 
Kjcur  spontaneously.  The  condition  is  serious  because  it  may 
ough  the  open  nasal  channel,  to  an  infection  of  the  meninges 
nasal  passages.  The  discharge  may  be  abundant  or  occasional, 
lition  may  prove  quickly  fatal  or  may  last  for  years;  and,  most 
Ately,  we  have  no  means  of  treating  it. 

•e  considering  inflammation  of  the  meninges  (meningitis), 
iscuss  inflammations  of  the  meningeal  veins,  and  especially 
ciuses — inflammation,  which  leads  to  thrombosis. 

SINUS  THROIIBOSIS 

J  thrombosis  is  a  serious  malady.  Rarely  it  may  be  primary 
dc)  and  pass  unrecognized  while  the  patient  lives.  This  form 
ibosis  occurs  in  debilitated  persons,  especially  in  infants  and 
i.  The  disease  may  spread  and  involve  many  sinuses.  If 
»8is  occurs  in  the  straight  sinus,  it  will  set  up  most  profound 
oial  disturbances. 

3  the  disease  occurs  commonly  at  the  end  of  long  illness,  the 
w  are  not  marked,  and  such  as  they  are,  they  may  suggest 
imor.  Sinus  thrombosis  from  an  injury,  non-septic,  occurs 
iso.  Gushing  records  two  notable  cases  of  non-septic  cavernous 
rombosis,  one  of  which  occurred  after  an  operation  upon  the 
Ji  ganglion.  Thrombosis  of  this  sinus  results  in  an  exoph- 
with  extreme  swelling  and  ecchymosis  of  the  lids  and  con- 
e.  Blindness  is  almost  inevitable.  Extensive  non-septic  trau- 
hrombosis  is  associated  with  somewhat  sudden  s^inptoms — 
le,  delirium,  stupor,  perhaps  vomiting  and  convulsions,  and 
loked  disk. 

':tive  sinus  thrombosis  foUows  most  commonly  some  form  of 
suppuration  elsewhere — especially  suppuration  in  the  sphenoid 
,  the  antrum,  the  mastoid,  and  the  middle  ear.  Probably  chronic 
ledia  is  the  cause  of  sinus  phlebitis  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of 
Jebitis,  and  the  process  seems  to  be  more  frequent  on  the  right 
The  sinuses  close  to  the  ear  become  involved  first  in  inflamma- 
lulting  in  thrombosis,  and  the  process  spreads,  extending  to  tlie 
the  sigmoid,  and  the  sagittal  sinuses,  and  into  the  jugular  vein 
aeck  even,  or  the  petrosal  and  cavernous  sinuses  may  be  the 
ssels  affected. 

42 
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The  symptoms  of  septic  sinus  thrombosis  follow  upon  the  long- 
standing chronic  evidences  of  the  initial  disease  (in  ear,  antrum,  or 
elsewhere)  and  spread  rapidly.  There  are  chill,  headache,  nausea, 
dizziness,  and  vomiting.  The  temperature  runs  high,  wth  remis- 
sions. The  pulse  is  rapid.  There  are  sweating  and  leukocytosis. 
The  thrombus  may  break  do^n,  and  septic  particles  may  be  carried 
into  the  general  circulation,  with  a  resulting  pyemia.  Abscesses  de- 
velop in  the  lungs.  The  patient's  mind  may  remain  clear  unless  menin- 
gitis or  cerebral  abscess  supervene. 

One  may  not  always  and  readil}'^  make  a  diagnosis  of  thrombo- 
phlebitis in  the  sinuses.  Of  course,  the  diagnosis  may  be  easy  when 
the  source  of  the  infection — in  the  ear  or  elsewhere — is  discovered,  and 
when  there  are  present  such  obvious  symptoms  as  tenderness  along 
the  jugular  vein;  pain,  tenderness,  and  edema  behind  the  mastoid; 
sudden  exophthalmos  and  chemosis;  paralysis  of  nerves,  and  the  like. 
But  these  symptoms  may  not  appear  until  late,  and  the  disease  may 
be  mistaken  early  for  some  general  systemic  infection.  If  the  infec- 
tion run  untreated,  meningeal  or  cerebral  complications  supervene, 
with  a  general  pyemia,  under  which  the  patient  sinks  gradually  and 
dies  usually  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  sinus  thrombosis  is  purely  operative,  and  the 
exact  point  of  attack  is  dependent  upon  the  source  of  origin  and  loca- 
tion of  the  infection.  We  endeavor  always,  therefore,  to  open  do\i7i 
upon  the  involved  sinus  and  to  clear  it  out.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  sigmoid  phlebitis  the  surgeon  opens  the  mastoid  cells,  lays  bare  the 
sinus,  and  determines  its  contents  by  aspiration  with  a  hypodermic 
needle.  If  the  sinus  be  found  occluded,  the  clots  must  be  washed  out. 
If  the  jugular  vein  is  obviously  involved,  one  may  follow  the  brilliant 
method  advocated  by  Zanfel  in  1880;  tie  the  jugular  low  in  the  neck, 
and  wash  out  the  clots  in  the  vein  and  sinus  by  through-and-through 
irrigation.  By  such  measures  surgeons  have  been  able  to  record  a 
large  number  of  brilliant  and  successful  operations. 

henxngitis 

Meningitis  proper  is  divided  commonly  into  the  subjects  pachy- 
meningitis and  leptomeningitis,  the  former  indicating  inflammation  of 
the  dura;  the  latter,  inflammation  of  the  pia  arachnoid. 

WTien  we  consider  pachymeningitis y  we  use  sundr\'  terms  to  indicate 
the  area  involved — pachj-meningitis  externa,  pachymeningitis  hemor- 
rhagica interna.  External  inflammation  of  the  dura  foUows  septic 
infections  from  injuries,  middle-ear  disease,  and  other  local  sources,  and 
is  the  common  precursor  of  internal  inflanmiation  of  the  dura  and  of 
the  pia  arachnoid.  Internal  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  is  charac- 
terized by  an  easily  detached  membrane  with  numerous  new-formed 
blood-vessels  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura.  The  symptoms  vary 
and  may  be  those  merely  of  progressive  dementia,  though  there  may 
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)ften  severe  headaches  with  convulsions.  We  have  no  satisfac- 
sktment  for  this  hemorrhagic  form  (which  perhaps  should  not  be 
ed  meningitis  at  all),  though  certain  cases  seem  to  have  been 
nelieved  by  decompressive  operations.  The  treatment  of  external 
Hs  is  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  diagnosis  can  be  made, 
e  skull  liberaUy  by  turning  back  a  large  bone-flap  in  the  neigh- 
of  the  infected  area.  Irrigate  gently  with  hot  salt  solution 
lingeal  surface,  and  provide  suitable  rubber-tissue  drainage, 
y  thus  look  for  a  striking,  though  somewhat  protracted,  re- 
n  many  cases. 

iomeningitis  unfortunately  foUows  dural  infections,  whether 
kumatic  tearing  of  the  dura  or  from  chronic  bone  suppurations. 
T,  leptomeningitis  may  be  a  primary  and  specific  malady, 
)ecomes  generalized  early.     Secondary   forms,   on  the  other 


121. — Lumbar  puncture  (Chipault):  A,  Method  of  Quincke;  B,  method  of 
/,  method  of  Chipault.  The  simplest  plan  Fcems  to  be  to  puncture  between 
h  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne.  The  ppace  between  thehe  vertebrse  corre- 
the  highest  part  of  the  iliac  crests.  Cliipault,  liowever,  maintains  that  the 
ral  space  is  preferable,  since  it  is  the  lai^est,  is  surrounded  by  good  land- 
id  is  opposite  the  terminal  enlargement  of  the  dural  sheath  (Hallance). 

3nd  to  remain  localized.  Leptomeningitis  may  be  rapidly  fatal 
hours,  therefore,  or  may  run  on  for  months.  A  specific  form  has 
1  the  name  cerebrospinal  fever  (**  spotted  fever''),  and  is  due  to 
jlococcus  intracellularis  (Weichselbaum),  the  ailment  being 
tly  epidemic. 

needless  here  to  discuss  surgically  this  grave  disease  (cercbro- 
3ver)  beyond  pointing  out  the  fact  that  certain  operative  mea- 
nth  permanent  drainage,  offer  promise  of  benefit.  Lumbar 
e  with  the  evacuation  of  fluid  may  avail  if  the  basal  foramina 
1.     In  other  cases  the  suboccipital  drainage  through  trephining 

the  cerebellum,  a  method  suggested  by  Charles  A.  Ballancc, 
0  be  preferable.  A  further  and  still  more  promising  measure 
J  the  ventricles  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described.  This 
is  still  under  discussion,  however,  at  the  present  writing,  and 
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I  refer  the  interested  student  to  the  larger  treatises  on  surger}\  Hap- 
pily, the  serum  treatment  of  Flexner  is  now  supplanting  all  operative 
treatment. 

Suppnrfitive  leptomeningiiifi  concerns  the  surgeon  especially,  and 
the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  not  always  obN-ious.  We  may  early 
confound  it  with  '*  meningitis  serosa."  an  extremely  interesting  condi- 
tion described  by  Quincke  in  1S93.  Meningitis  serosa  is  not  associated 
with  suppuration,  though  there  appears  an  abundant  serous  exudate, 
an  increase  in  cerebrospinal  fluid,  injection  of  the  meninges,  and  s\Tnp- 
toms  of  intracranial  pressure,  which,  if  not  relieved,  may  lead  to  death. 
In  these  cases  lumbar  puncture  is  our  tnimp  card.  Lumbar  puncture 
alone  will  serve  to  establish  a  diagnosis,  and  if  the  withdrawn  fluid  be 
sterile,  drainage  frequently  will  result  in  a  cure  of  the  serous  meningitis.* 


Fir.  422.-  Sketcli  Khoi^'ing  mptlKnl  of  lunil>ar  puncture.  A  line  joining  the  highe**^ 
r«rt  of  tlir  iliac  cit'Hts  biwcts  the  spacr  between  tlic  fourth  and  fiftli  luml  ar  vertebra*. 
Thi«  is  the  Ixwt  fi;uidc  in  luml>ar  puncture.  A  fine  lioiiow  neeille,  7  cm.  long,  in  n- 
(|uirtHi  (Ikilliince). 

In  suppurative  leptomeningitis  we  find  commonly  the  streptococcu.^, 
the  Staphylococcus  aureus,  albus,  and  citreus,  and  sometimes  the  Bacil- 
lus pyogenes  fa*tidus  and  other  rarer  organisms. 

The  ityfnptofns  of  purulent  forms  of  meningitis  present  a  picture 
which  is  sometimes  characteristic  and  sometimes  obscure.  Conmionly, 
fever  Ix'gins  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  infection,  and  rises  gradu- 
ally, ninning  up  to  1()4°,  105°,  106°  F.;  the  pulse  is  ciuick.  full,  and 
boun<ling,  and  there  are  superadde<l  the  other  familiar  signs  of  intra- 
cranial pn»ssu re— headache,  vomiting,  choketl  disk,  paralyses,  and  van-- 
ing  focal  symptoms. 

0}H'ntlivr  trvatwcnt  of  suppurative  leptomeningitis  may  cure, 
though  the  disease  is  still  justly  n»garde<l  as  one  of  the  most  fatal 
known  to  us.  Nevertheless,  I  have  had  brilliant  recover}'  follow  a 
libend  exposure  and  drainage  of  the  meninges,  the  opening  of  the  skull 
being  made  to  depend,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  the  original  site  of  in- 

1  The  eutf*  in  tlic  text  illuFtrate  admirably  satisfactory'  methods  of  lumbar  punc- 
tuit^,  Charles  .\.  Ilallanoe,  ibid. 
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I  reported  in  1906  a  case  of  leptomeningitis  following  fractured 
ossa,  with  a  gradually  resulting  delirium  associated  with  right- 
tralyses  and  incoherence  of  speech.  I  opened  the  skull  and 
3r  the  left  Rolandic  area,  drained  the  field  for  some  days,  and 
arded  by  the  complete  recovery  of  the  patient.  Irrigation  is 
e  commended.  Frequently  acute  internal  hydrocephalus  com- 
meningitis,  when  one  must  resort  promptly  to  puncture  of  the 

1  a  considerable  experience  of  my  own,  and  from  the  records  of 
rgeons,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  abandon- 
lieir  fate  patients  critically  ill  with  meningitis.  The  disease  is 
ible  to  diffuse  peritonitis.  The  patients  will  die  if  let  alone, 
lally  they  recover  if  prompt  drainage  be  boldly  instituted,  sup- 
ed  by  the  exhibition  of  urotropin. 

ependfjma  lining  the  cerebral  ventricles  is  subject  to  infection, 
resulting  ependymitis  is  seemingly  a  specific  malady,  without 
)wn  association  with  meningitis.  Gushing  observes  that  these 
nal  inflammations  doubtless  play  a  large  part  in  hydrocephalus, 
/e  received  less  attention  than  they  deserve.  The  inflamma- 
sult  in  a  sudden  closure  of  one  or  another  of  the  ventricular 
3.  Immediately  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus  supervene, 
e  familiar  signs  of  intracranial  pressure — ^headache,  vomiting, 
•ked  disk. 

i  usually  impossible  to  attack  directly  the  source  of  trouble, 
lost  always  an  extensive  decompressive  operation  will  relieve 
aptoms.  Occasional  cure  may  result.  Sometimes  aspiration 
entricle  at  the  same  time  will  be  advantageous. 
erculous  and  syphilitic  meningitis  are  not  generally  regarded 
cal  ailments,  and  their  discussion  here  may  not  be  appropriate, 
;  word  regarding  treatment  is  in  place :  The  mechanical  disturb- 
rom  pressure  should  be  met  by  lumbar  puncture,  and  when 
jphalus  is  present,  by  ventricular  puncture.  In  the  case  of 
ic  meningitis  operative  treatment  should  be  preceded  by  a 
^h  course  of  potassium  iodid,  but  this  should  not  be  pei*sisted 
le  neglect  of  operation  for  more  than  three  weeks  if  there  be  no 
•om  the  symptoms.  Occasionally  gummata  may  be  attacked 
%  but  even  when  they  are  not  found,  decompression  frequently 
ieve  the  symptoms. 

MENINGEAL  TUMORS 

lingeal  tumors  occasionally  are  seen.  '  If  they  spring  from  the 
chnoid,  they  frequently  can  be  located  readily.  If  they  are  of 
origin,  their  position  may  not  be  so  obvious.  These  latter 
are  often  of  the  moat  malignant  sarcomatous  nature.  They 
the  cranial  bones,  and  may  penetrate  them  and  appear  externally 
,  pulsating  swellings.  I  shall  consider  further  this  subject  in 
tion  with  cerebral  tumors. 
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The  cranium 

Diseases  of  the  cranium  belong  as  properly  with  meningeal  disease 
as  with  scalp  disease.  We  have  just  seen  that  certain  malignant  growths 
of  the  meninges  may  penetrate  the  skull  from  within.  There  are 
numerous  other  maladies  of  the  bones  which  the  writers  describe — 
atrophy,  hypertrophy,  acromegaly,  gigantism,  osteitis  deformans, 
osteomyelitis,  cranial  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis.  All  these  are  subjects 
which  1  pass  over  with  their  mention  merely,  and  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  not  often  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  CRASUL  BONES 

Tumors  of  the  cranial  bones  merit  some  further  notice,  however. 
Osteoma ta  are  not  especially  uncommon.  They  are  benign  tumors, 
hard  or  soft,  and  arise  either  from  the  periosteum  or  from  the  cartilage. 
** Exostosis"  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  them.  They  may  be 
external  or  internal.  They  may  be  multiple  or  single,  and  they  vary 
in  size  from  minute  nodules  to  large,  irregular,  flat,  or  pedunculated 
masses.  \Mien  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  they  may  reach  a  con- 
siderable size  without  producing  symptoms;  or  they  may  cause  notable 
symptoms  either  of  general  pressure  or  of  focal  disturbance.  They  may 
appear  in  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid,  fill  these 
cavities,  and  invade  the  neighboring  spaces — the  orbit,  the  nares,  or 
the  base  of  the  skull.  These  latter  osteomata  are  composed  of  a  shell 
covering  a  central  spongy  portion.  Generally  they  are  recognized 
easily,  but  sometimes  one  mistakes  them  for  sarcomata. 

If  osteomata  are  not  unsightly  and  do  not  cause  symptoms,  they 
may  be  let  alone;  but  if  they  are  troublesome,  the  surgeon  may  under- 
take their  removal.  The  removal  of  osteomata  is  not  always  easy 
and  may  be  extremely  dangerous,  for  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull 
may  be  involved,  and  in  the  case  of  tumors  of  the  cranial  sinuses,  opera- 
tion may  be  followed  by  septic  infections.  Writers  have  recorded  a 
high  mortality.  The  surgeon  should  consider  carefully  the  question 
of  drainage,  and  should  certainly  employ  it  in  the  face  of  suppuration 
and  hemorrhage. 

Malignant  tumors  of  the  cranial  bones  occur  occasionally. 
Sarcomata  may  be  primarj-  there  or  secondary-,  and  hypemephromata 
have  been  reportcnl.  Sarcomata  and  hypemephmmata  occur  at  all 
ages  and  in  both  sexes.  Primary  sarcomata  arise  from  the  diploe  or 
from  the  dura,  and  abundant  new  bone-formation  may  be  associated 
with  their  growth.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact  that  their 
beginnings  often  seem  to  be  associated  with  traumatism,  so  that  the 
surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  present  sarcoma  when 
dealing  with  old  head  injuries  followed  by  persistent  local  pain  and 
symptoms  of  intracranial  pressure.  Unfortunately,  early  diagnosis  of 
these  internal  malignant  growths  is  generally  impossible  except  throu^ 
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tttion  of  the  skull,  and  here  again  is  a  further  reason  for  operat- 
'  in  cases  of  obvious  and  pronounced  cranial  or  intracranial 
ice.  Bloodgood  has  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  myelog- 
ircomata,  operations  for  sarcoma,  even  on  the  extremities, 
e.  The  same  observation  probably  would  hold  true  in  the 
the  skull.  Myelogenous  sarcomata,  however,  may  often  be 
'  a  purely  local  operation — excision  or  curetting  even. 
cr  of  the  skull  is  always  a  metastatic  process,  except  in  those 
which  the  skull  is  attacked  by  direct  extension  of  cancer  from 

loma  (Kahler's  disease)  is  interesting,  though  little  under- 
It  is  a  multiple  tumor-forming  disease  of  the  marrow,  associated 
orption  of  bone,  pathologic  fracture,  and  grievous  deformities. 
b  is  incurable  and  is  recognizable  by  the  presence,  in  the  urine, 
mminous  body  named  from  its  discoverer,  Bence-Jones.  Mye- 
the  skull  is  merely  a  local  expression  of  a  general  disease. 

The  Brain 

.re  wont,  in  discussion,  to  distinguish  injuries  of  the  brain  from 

of  the  brain,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  perhaps,  such  a 

of  the  subject  is  permissible.     In  fact,  however,  one  cannot 

divide  injuries  from  diseases  in  any  arbitrary  fashion.     Nor 

^up  brain  lesions  always  apart  from  lesion  of  the  brain's  en- 

nd  bony  shell.     The  whole  subject  of  the  nomenclature  of  brain 

3  one  of  continually  increasing  difficulty  and  confusion  the  more 

npt  to  limit  these  considerations  by  arbitrary  anatomic  terms. 

t  study  the  head  as  a  whole,  but  we  must  not  depart  so  far  from 

ions  as  to  make  our  discourse  unintelligible.     Hitherto  in  this 

nominally  we  have  dealt  with  the  skull  and  the  meninges,  but 

ly  we  have  been  obliged  to  consider  the  topography  and  injuries 

rain,  and  we  have  constantly  been  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 

to  the  skull  and  meninges  is  important  only,  and  so  far  as  it 

the  brain  itself.     Let  us  now  advance  more  deeply  into  the 

1  consider  diseases  peculiar  to  the  brain — inflammations  and 

and  the  remote  results  of  certain  brain  lesions. 

ENCEPHALITIS 

^  encephalitis  '  may  exist,  though  it  is  not  common.  According 
aapell,  the  process  is  similar  to  the  acute  poliomyelitis  of  the 
he  symptoms  are  those  which  accompany  all  severe,  acute 
spinal  affections,  and  are  due  to  the  intracranial  tension — with 
le,  stupor,  vomiting,  fever,  delirium,  rapid  pulse,  and,  in  the 
cases,  choked  disk,  coma,  slow  pulse,  and  stertor.     There  may 

s  disease  appears  to  be  growing  increasingly  frequent  and  to  develop  in 
8.     The  year  1909  saw  a  great  niimlx.'r  of  these  cases  in  lx)th  America  and 
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be  paralystvs  or  epileptiform  seizures.  Children  are  the  \'ictims  com- 
monly, and  they  may  recover  as  physical  and  mental  cripples. 

Treatment  hitherto  has  been  of  little  value,  though  Cushing  records 
his  opinion  that  an  extensive  decompression  operation  may  be  of  service. 

A  much  more  common  form  of  infection  of  the  brain  is  that  illus- 
trated by  cerebral  abscess. 

CEREBRAL  ABSCESS 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  development  of  brain  abscess  as  the 
sequel  of  local  bone  disease — in  the  middle  ear,  the  mastoid,  the  frontal 
sinus,  etc.;  or  abscesses  may  follow  traumatic  injuries  to  the  head,  and 
rarely  some  general  infection,  such  as  is  set  up  by  a  suppurative  pneu- 
monia, by  influenza,  by  typhoid  fever,  or  by  tuberculosis.  Some  of  these 
abscesses  are  of  slow  development  and  long  duration.  Charles  A. 
Ballance  especially  dwells  upon  that  form  of  abscess  which  may  l>e 
likene<l  to  the  shirt-stud  felon.  In  such  a  case  the  infection  penetrates 
slowly  through  the  cerebral  cortex,  burrowing,  as  it  were,  and  leaving 
a  track  behind  it.  Deeper  in  the  brain,  in  the  white  substance,  the 
advancing  infection  spreads  out  rapidly  in  the  softer  tissues,  producing 
the  effect  of  a  mushroom-shaped  mass.  Ballance  reminds  us  also  that 
brain  abscess  or  sinus  infection  is  a  more  common  complication  of  chronic 
ear  disease  than  is  acute  meningitis,  whereas  meningitis  frequently  has 
followed  unskilful  attempts  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  ear. 
The  abscess  may  increase  rapidly  and  break  through  all  barriers  into 
the  ventricles,  or  outward  to  the  brain  surface,  or  it  may  run  a  chronic 
course  with  few  striking  symptoms.  A  chronic  abscess  is  encapsulated 
and  may  persist  for  months  or  yeai*s  even.  \\'hen  sjrmptoms  of  brain 
abscess  appi^ar,  they  are  due  to  three  factors — the  presence  of  pus;  the 
increased  tension  within  the  skull;  the  interference  with  or  damage  to 
functi(m;  so  that  we  shall  expect  fever,  chills,  and  vomiting;  headache; 
choked  disk;  paralyses,  anesthesia,  convulsions,  and  loss  or  impairment 
of  the  sjKM'ial  s(»nses.  One  should  attempt  to  distinguish,  therefore. 
l>etwe<»n  cert»bnd  abscess  and  such  other  inflanmiations  as  meningitis, 
eiM»ndymitis,  and  septic  sinus  thn)mbosis.  Such  differentiation  fre- 
(juently  is  imiK>ssible  until  actual  exploration  has  revealed  the  true 
condition. 

Brain  abscess,  like  al>scess  elsewhere,  must  be  treated  by  operation. 
We  must  evacuate  pus.  In  the  case  of  brain  abscess,  however,  unlike 
abscess  elsewhere  in  the  Ixnly,  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  a  circum- 
scrilx*<l  collection  of  fluid  which  lit»s  in  an  almost  fluid  medium.  As  pus 
flows  out  brain  flows  in,  so  that  ccmiplete  and  thorough  drainage  is  not 
<*asy.  Moreover,  our  openitions  must  Ix?  determined  often  by  the 
souH'e  of  origin  of  the  abscess.  Ix)cal  bone  disease*  must  be  investigated 
and  romove<l;  the  further  course  of  the  spreading  infection  must  bc» 
followed  into  xhv  brain — if  necessaiT,  aft(»r  a  considerable  removal  of 
the  Ixmes  of  the  skull;  and  the  abscess,  wherever  found,  must  be 
thoroughly  eva<uate<l.     As  Cushing  says:  *'  I'nfortunately,  these  opera- 
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mtinue  to  be  conducted  as  a  last  resort  in  the  /  manifest '  or  even 
e  '  terminal '  stage  of  the  disease.  They  should,  on  the  other 
e  imdertaken  early  without  waiting  for  unequivocal  symptoms." 
;eons  differ  in  their  views  regarding  methods  of  exploring  the 
>r  abscess  which  is  not  immediately  apparent — whether  to  explore 
trocar  or  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife.  I  am  inclined  to  accept 
turn  of  Ballance,  who  advocates  the  use  of  the  knife.  After  the 
bund  and  evacuated,  we  must  institute  gauze  drainage,  and  the 
bould  remain  long  in  position.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
multiple  abscesses,  in  which  case  the  drainage  of  one  may  not  be 
d  by  the  prompt  relief  of  symptoms  for  which  we  looked.  Then, 
f  the  patient's  condition  permit,  there  is  no  resource  save  another 
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lance,  in  his  splendid  lecture  on  brain  tumors,  remarks:  "It 
>e  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour,  to  give  any  adequate 
b  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  that  of  intracranial  tumors."  Our 
»nts  in  this  chapter  accordingly  must  be  of  the  briefest  possible 

•e  is  Ballance's  classification  of  intracranial  tumors,  the  majority 
h  are  of  surgical  importance : 

INTRACRANIAL  TUMORS. 

Epiblastic  tumors: 

A.  Cerebroma. 

B.  Glioma,  gliosarcoma,  angioglioma. 

C.  Epithelioma.     Developed  from  the  epithelium  of  the  ependyma,  the 

choroid  plexus,  the  pineal  gland,  or  the  pituitary  botly. 

D.  Cholesteatoma  vera. 
Mesoblastic  tumors: 

A.  Sarcoma — of  skull,  of  meninges,  of  brain  substance  (probably  arising 

from  the  walls  of  the  intracerebral  vessels),  of  the  pineal  gland,  of 
the  pituitary  body. 

B.  Endothelioma — meningeal  (the  fibroplastic  tumor  of  Lebert). 

C.  Fibroma;  fibrosarcoma. 

D.  Psammoma:  angiolithic  sarcoma. 

Secondary  tumors;  metastases  from  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  of  other  regions. 
Cysts:  Simple  cysts,  he'iiorrhagic  cysts,  parasitic  cysts,  intra-  and  extra- 
dural dermoids. 
Tuberculous  tumors. 
Gummata. 
Vascular  tumors — aneurysm. 

all  these  tumors,  the  infectious  granulomata  (tuberculous  and 
itic)  are  far  the  most  common  in  our  records.  The  tuberculomata 
ually  multiple,  varj^ing  in  size,  and  with  a  thick  capsule  which 
tself  to  enucleation.  These  tumors  are  most  common  in  the  cere- 
1  and  in  children.  Syphilomata  are  most  common  in  adults  and 
jistent  to  medication.  They  are  dense,  usually  superficial,  some- 
large  and  multiple;  often  they  may  be  removed  easily. 

be  aflmirable  essays  of  Ballance  and  Cushing  should  be  rc»ad  by  the  surgeon 
planning  one  of  these  difficult  op(»rations. 
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Th^*  commonest  form.s  of  true  neoplasm.s  are  the  endotheUomata, 
loowly  attachf*d,  encapsulated,  meningeal  tumors  which  do  not  form 
meta.sta.ses.  They  do  their  damage  by  pressure.  A  conmion  seat  is 
in  the  cerebellopontine  recess,  and  they  are  favorable  groi^'ths  for 
excision. 

Gliomata  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  of  the  epiblastic 
type,  and  arise  from  the  neurogliar  connective  tissue.  They  are  soft, 
infiltrating  growths,  which  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  may  degen- 
erate and  become  cystic.  They  are  vascular  and  frequently  are  the 
seat  of  hemorrhages,  so  that  a  so-called  "  stroke  of  apoplexy*'  may  be 
the  first  indication  of  their  presence. 

Cystic  tumors  of  a  parasitic  tj-pe  (echinococcal  or  hydatid)  or 
traumatic  cysts  occasionally  are  reported.  They  also  give  pressure 
symptoms,  an<l  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  brain. 

Such  are  the  commoner  forms  of  brain  tumor.  Besides  these,  brain 
cancers  occur,  usually  from  metastasis,  and  true  sarcomata  as  well. 

We  know  little  of  the  cause  of  the  various  primary-  tumors  beyond 
the  fact  that  great  numbers  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  some  cranial 
injunj.  The  brain  may  be  greatly  displaced  by  these  growths,  more 
especially  the  cerebellar  growths,  and  the  crowding  down  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  medulla  into  the  foramen  magnum,  which  follows  lumbar 
puncture  in  certain  cases  of  brain  tumor,  probably  accounts  for  the 
sudden  deaths  reported  as  following  this  little  operation. 

In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis  of  intracranial  tumors  we  study  the 
symptoms  under  two  headings:  general  symptoms  due  to  the  increase 
of  intracranial  tension ;  and  special  or  localizing  symptoms,  which  depend 
upon  the  part  of  the  brain  involved. 

The  general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  are  those  which  we  should 
exix»ct  from  our  knowledge  of  intracranial  pressure.  The  presence  of  a 
slowly  gn)wing  tumor  raises  gradually  the  intracranial  tension,  so  that 
commonly  we  do  not  see  those  acute  alarming  symptoms  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  pressure  of  a  fresh  intracranial  hemorrhage. 
Though  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  develop  gradually,  and  though 
the  tumor  may  cause  actual  destruction  of  brain  tissue,  either  by  pressure 
or  invasion,  in  the  end  severe  and  alarming  s}Tiiptonis  develop  which 
end  only  in  death.  The  general  pressure  symptoms,  then,  are  headache, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  chokeil  disk  ending  in  blindness.  Obser\'e 
esiMM'ially  that  nuiny  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  lesions  are  absent — 
a  high  blood-pressure,  a  slow  pulse,  and  stertor. 

Thes<»  general  symptoms,  without  localizing  signs  indicating  the 
position  of  the  tumor,  may  be  present  irrespective  of  the  size,  shape,  and 
place  of  the  gn)wth.  Frequently  one  may  feel  sure  of  the  presence  of  a 
tumor,  but  may  be  quite  unable  to  name  its  location  when  it  lies  in  a 
so-callwl  **  sil(»nt  area''  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  a  minute  tumor  may 
obstnict  the  foramina  and  cause  an  internal  hydrocephalus,  with  result- 
ing general  symptoms,  but  no  localizing  signs.  Consequently,  tumors 
lying  below  the  tentorium  may  lead  early  to  pressure  symptoms,  while 
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tumors  may  cause  no  disturbance  until  they  have  reached  a  con- 
le  size. 

>  headache  due  to  pressure  upon  the  dura  or  its  expansions  is 

dull  and  diffuse,  but  may  be  insufferably  violent.    The  vomiting 

3  frequent  or  rare,  and  is  irrespective  of  food.    Choked  disk  is 

ly  due  to  mechanical  pressure,  to  the  stasis  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 

:  to  the  optic  sheath,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  nerve. 

s  reason  the  term  optic  neuritis  obviously  is  not  justified.    One  or 

f  these  general  symptoms  may  be  lacking  in  cases  of  brain  tumor, 

some  degree  of  headache  is  usual,  especially  as  a  late  symptom. 

alizing  s>Tnptoms  may  or  may  not  be  present,  as  we  have  seen; 

eir  localization  depends  obviously  upon  the  tumor's  presence 

or  near  the  various  cortical  centers  which  we  have  already  studied. 

ing  symptoms  may  appear  early,  resulting  in  such  phenomena 

icsonian  epilepsy  or  focal  palsy,  which  should  lead  the  surgeon 

ompt  exploration.     So  far  as  regards  cortical  growths,  it  is  need- 

tre  to  dwell  further  upon  the  phenomena  which  they  excite. 

8  of  the  basal  ganglia,  if  they  lead  to  pressure  on  the  internal  cap- 

roduce  hemiplegia,  hemianesthesia,  hemiataxia,  or  hemianopsia. 

3  of  the  thalamus  frequently  cause  athetoid  movements  or  tremor 

opposite  limb.    The  deep  reflexes  may  be  increased;  the  super- 

lay  be  absent — Babinski's  toe  phenomenon  in  particular.  Tumors 

corpora  quadrigemina  lead  to  a  staggering  gait,  to  a  tendency  to 

one  side  and  back^  ard,  to  a  failure  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  to 

palsies  of  the  eye  muscles.    Tumors  of  the  crura  cerebri,  of 

IS,  and  elsewhere  in  the  midbrain,  are  not  accessible  for  removal, 

(ually  are  unsuitable  for  decompression,  according  to  Gushing, 

B  they  lead  to  obstructive  hydrocephalus,  which  renders  ineffectual 

lal  palliative  measures. 

'ebellar  tumors  are  frequent.  Often  they  are  accessible,  and 
a  rule,  localizable.  Early  they  cause  general  symptoms  from 
of  the  iter,  so  that  there  results  choked  disk.  We  must  dis- 
h  between  extra-  and  intracerebellar  tumors.  The  latter  (intra- 
llar)  cause  pressure  symptoms,  but  they  cause  vertigo  also,  with 
parent  or  subjective  movement  of  the  individual  or  of  surrounding 
3.  There  are  focal  symptoms — muscular  disturbances  on  the 
ide  of  the  body  as  the  lesion;  a  staggering  gait,  a  tendency  to  fall 
I  the  affected  side,  nystagmus,  tilting  of  the  head,  and  occasional 
sions.  Often  there  is  local  tenderness  under  the  occiput.  Cranial 
symptoms  usually  are  absent.  Extracerebellar  tumors,  on  the 
land,  produce  cranial  nerve  symptoms.  Those  tumors  which  are 
able  frequently  lie  in  the  cerebropontine  recess.  They  are  sup- 
to  arise  from  the  acoustic  nerve,  so  that  tinnitus  with  one-sidfed 
tss  is  often  the  first  symptom.  They  enlarge  slowly  and  may  last 
axs,  with  resulting  pressure  paralyses  of  the  facial,  abducens,  or 
inal  nerves.  Eventually,  they  may  close  the  iter.  Pituitary 
tumors,  lying  back  of  the  optic  chiasm,  affect  the  fibers  passing 
inner  side  of  each  retina,  and  lead  to  bitemporal  hemianopsia. 
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Acromogiily  as  well  an  In'popituit.irism  niaj'  !«■  :isj^M-iate<l  with  pituitarj- 
tuitiors,  severe  headache  is  eumnion,  and  vomiting.' 

We  see  then  that  there  may  be  a  gn-at  variety  of  definife  syniptonis. 
a  puzKliiifc  abrtdite  of  symptoms,  and  a  confusinf:  presence  of  i-ontra- 
dietorj'  symptoms  when  we  undertake  the  diagnosis  of  brain  tumors. 
M<ireover,  certain  other  lesions  may  simulate  tumors — abscess,  gumma, 
hydnicephalus,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  clironic  nephritic. 

The  course  of  brain  tumors  varies  obviously  with  their  nature  and 
their  location.  A  non-nialipiant  tumor  may  progress  slowly  and  exist 
for  years  without  special  disturbsuice  if  It  be  located  in  a  silent  area. 


[lull  facii'!-  nni)  c\i>n>s> 


On  the  other  hanii.  an  infiltraliiig  tumor  (jrlionia)  may  pnigress  rapidly 
fnmi  the  start.  Writers  dc^scribe  relief  of  pri'ssuie  by  natural  processes 
— r.in'  jiroi-esscs.  in<lcc<l--<ilher  in  childhood,  by  separation  of  the  eni- 
nial  bones  and  |>i-i>triision  of  the  tumor;  or  an  any  time  of  life,  by  de- 
tnicdnn  f.f  ihe  tiverlyiiig  skull  thiiiugh  atrophy  and  exlnision  of  the 
tunn.r.  Tlicavenigciluiaiionof  lifein  cases  of  brain  tumor  is  estimatwl 
at  thlve  y.al>^. 

The  treatment  of  brain  timiors  has  only  recently  begun  to  emerpe 
fnmi  a  |H'>iiiiMi  of  iiiniost  lio|M'le.-«i  chaos,  ami  to-ilay  even  many  com- 
H«lt-nt  Kcniral  surgeon- :in'skcptii:d  of  any  practical  benefit  from  opera- 
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I  cannot  believe  that  their  attitude  is  justified.  A  little  retros- 
i  reminds  us  of  many  other  surgical  conditions  now  benefited 
ration,  toward  which  operations  the  profession  was  long  skeptical, 
sease  of  the  brain  furnishes  a  branch  of  surgery'  peculiarly  diflS- 

diagnosis  as  well  as  of  operative  treatment, 
general  terms,  we  have  now  three  well-recognized  measures  at 
md  for  our  attack  upon  brain  tumors — medicinal  treatment, 
!ve  operative  treatment,  and  curative  operative  treatment, 
licinal  measures  are  sometimes  extremely  effective,  but  are  effec- 

the  case  of  one  class  of  tumors  only — s^^philitic  gummata.  We 
3en  that  gummata  are  common.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  and  con- 
For  the  practitioner  to  persuade  himself  that  the  suspected  timior 
mma.  Often  he  relieves  the  symptoms  by  a  vigorous  course  of 
um  iodid.  But  let  him  beware  of  overconfidence  and  of  incon- 
e  overdrugging.  If  the  sjonptoms  do  not  promptly — within  the 
— show  signs  of  abating,  he  must  reflect  that  the  tumor  is  either 
;umma  or  is  a  gumma  of  such  a  character  that  potassium  iodid 
t  dissipate  it.  Moreover,  let  him  not  neglect  the  condition  of 
tient's  eyes.  In  the  case  of  a  gunmia  even  there  may  be  so  long 
r  in  the  relief  of  pressure  through  medication  that  the  affected 
erves  may  go  on  to  complete  degeneration,  so  that  the  patient  is 
►f  his  tumor,  but  is  left  blind.  A  prompt  decompressive  operation 
hiave  relieved  the  choked  disk  and  have  saved  the  eye-sight, 
liative  decompressive  operations  are  extremely  valuable  in  nearly 
jses  of  brain  tumors  except  those  which,  through  pressure  upon 
r,  have  caused  an  obstructive  hydrocephalus.  In  these  cases  the 
formed  cranial  defect  gives  but  temporary'  relief,  if  any;  more 
ccumulates  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  old  high  tension  returns. 
ly  cases  of  brain  tumors,  however,  decompression  gives  brilliant 
,  even  though  the  patient  eventually  die,  unrelieved  of  his  tumor, 
he  decompression,  headache  disappears,  vomiting  ceases,  the  eye- 
3  restored,  paralytic  conditions  improve,  and  often  the  patient 
)led  for  a  year  or  more  comfortably  to  go  about  his  business. 
.discovered  tumor  may  continue  to  grow,  but  the  great  gap  in  the 
►rovides  for  escape  of  the  brain  as  a  hernia,  and  the  old  intra- 
tension  does  not  return. 

ise  palliative  operations  are  undertaken  in  the  case  of  presenting 
vable  tumors  as  well  as  of  those  which  cannot  be  localized.  The 
n  should  take  some  pains  in  selecting  the  site  for  decompression, 
e  the  extruded  brain  is  wont  to  become  more  or  less  fimctionless. 
leneral  rule,  therefore,  one  should  operate  over  a  silent  area,  in 
anded  patients,  under  the  right  temporal  muscle  in  case  of  a 
il  tumor,  and  under  the  suboccipital  muscles  in  case  of  a  sub- 
ial  growth.  Spinal  puncture,  with  the  withdrawal  of  cerebro- 
fluid  for  the  relief  of  intracranial  tension,  at  one  time  looked 
dng.  It  is  now  less  used  except  for  transient  relief.  It  is  danger- 
so  on  account  of  the  occasional  sudden  pressure  to  the  basal 
ires  which  results. 
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Cxirative  operations  are  rare,  but  with  increasing  experience  such 
surgeons  aa  Victor  Horsley,  Gushing.  Ilallance,  and  others  are  demon- 
strating that  certain  varieties  of  tumors  may  be  removed  entire,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  permanent  cure.  As  t'ushing  saj's,  certain  important 
questions  are  always  raised  in  case  one  is  able  to  cut  down  upon  and 
explore  a  tumor  of  the  brain:  What  is  the  tumor's  nature?  how  great 
a  loss  of  function  has  it  produced  already?  will  its  removal  result 
in  the  improvement  or  in  the  increase  of  symptoms  already  present? 
One  may  not  answer  accurately  these  queries  in  ovcrj-  case,  but  we  may 
state  in  general  terms  that  an  encapsulaled  tumor  can  be  removed 
entire,  while  an  infiltrating  tumor  must  be  left  in  part.  There  may 
result  immediately  an  increase  in  fimctional  disturbances,  but  growing 
experience  in  operations  and  through  animal  experimentation  has  de- 
monstrates! that  <lamaged  brain  often  shows  a  surprising  power  of  re- 
establishing function  apparently  lost. 
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RESULTS  OF  INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Before  considering  in  more  detail  methods  of  operating  upon  the 
brain,  let  us  observe  here  certain  resvita  of  injuries  and  diseaaea  of  Ike 
brain. 

Hernia  cerebri  and  fungus  cerebri  are  sequela-  of  quite  different 
types,  though  their  nature  has  often  been  misuntlerstoo<l.  Hernia  is 
due  to  pres.sure  frem  within,  and  is  a  protru-sion  of  normal  brain,  covered 
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ind  skin.  A  fungus  is  a  protrusion  of  brain  through  on  open 
1  the  scalp — a  serious  condition,  owing  to  the  prospect  of  infec- 
menii^tis. 
ling  calk  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread,  but  curi< 
roneous,  notion  that  mere  exposure  of  the  brain,  on  opening 
i,  will  always  lead  to  a  protrusion  of  brain  through  the  dural 
Quite  otherwise  is  the  fact,  for  normally  the  brain  recedes 
posed,  owing  to  atmospheric  pressure.  Under  certain  circum- 
however,  the  bnun  will  protrude — perhaps  from  the  presence 


Fig.  425.— Hernia  ciTcbri. 


imor,  perhaps  from  venous  stasis,  perhaps  from  an  improper 
ig  of  the  cortex,  leading  to  edema  and  increased  pressure.  Under 
onditions  the  surgeon  ma}'  find  it  impossible  accurately  to  re- 
:he  dura,  but  generally  relief  of  tension  may  be  secured  by 
ig  the  head,  by  pricking  the  arachnoid  so  as  to  allow  cerebro- 
fluid  to  escape,  or,  if  necessarj',  by  a  lumbar  puncture.  The 
established  by  decompression  may  reach  enormous  size,  espcci- 
hey  are  unprotected  by  overlying  muscle.  In  these  days  a  fungus 
s  seen- 

lep87. — This  is  no  place  in  which  to  discuss  fully  that  most  diffi- 
id  often  indeterminate  disease,  characterized  by  the  symptom- 
X  convulsions,  and  conveniently  called  epilepsy.  "  Epilepsy  " 
1  no  proper  term  to  designate  the  disease.  Kjjilcpsy — a  "  falling 
s  but  a  symptom.  The  causes  of  many  epileptic  or  epileptiform 
i  are  numerous  and  obscure,  varjing  from  psychic  disturbances 
!  histologic  changes  in  the  motor  cortex.  We  must  believe  it 
that  certain  reflex  irritations,  as  from  an  ovarian  tumor  or  an 
ing  toe-nail,  may  cause  epileptiform  seizures;  and  certain 
as,   especially  those  occurring  in   renal  disease,  may  lead  to 
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convulsions.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  epilepsy,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  irritation  of  the  cortex,  whether  due  to  psychic  or  mechanical 
causes,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  attack.  We  are  concerned  here,  however, 
with  those  forms  of  epilepsy  especially  which  are  due  to  definite,  gross, 
organic  lesions,  and  we  must  remember  that  organic  epilepsy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  idiopathic  epilepsy,  is  characterized  by  focal  or  so-called 
Jacksonian  attacks,  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  definite  aura.  This 
distinction  is  not  always  reliable,  for  cases  of  reflex  epilepsy  even  may 
have  focal  symptoms,  while  actual  organic  cortical  lesions  may  cause 
no  focal  symptoms. 

We  may  not  discuss  here  the  intricate  subject  of  the  causation  of 
epilepsy  further  than  to  remind  the  reader  that,  in  addition  to  the  well- 
recognized  etiologic  factors,  epilepsy  may  be  due  to  meningeal  adhesions 
following  meningitis,  to  cerebral  syphilis,  to  brain  tumors,  to  brain 
damage  following  traumatism,  and  especially  to  those  injuries  leading 
to  what  are  kno\Mi  as  birth  palsies — injuries  to  the  infant's  head  over- 
looked at  birth,  but  leading  later  to  pronounced  ner\'ous  and  mental 
derangements. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  assuming  the  reader's  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  epilepsy,  we  see  that  the  symptoms  which  justify 
a  surgical  operation  are  often  difficult  and  confusing.  Moreover,  we 
must  reflect  that  an  individual  case,  taken  early,  may  be  susceptible  of 
cure  by  operation,  whereas  the  same  patient,  if  left  a  sufferer  for  months 
or  years,  may  not  be  benefited  in  the  least  by  a  late  operation,  because 
he  has  foiined  the  **  epileptic  habit."  There  are  sundry  types  of  epi- 
leptics whom  operations  may  benefit,  especially  those  persons  suffering 
from  so-called  Jacksonian  attacks — attacks  beginning  with  a  distinct 
aura  and  marked  by  con\'ulsions  strictly  localized  at  first  to  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  later  perhaps  becoming  general.  Then  there  are  the  cases 
in  which  the  seizure  is  general  from  the  outset,  though  these  cases 
themselves  may  earlier  in  their  careers  have  been  marked  by  distinctly 
focal  symptoms.  The  cases  of  focal  epilepsy — ^Jacksonian — appear  to 
be  due  to  a  cortical  irritation  occasioned  by  some  form  of  obvious 
lesion — depressed  bone,  meningeal  adhesions,  a  tumor.  Those  cases 
distinguished  by  general  convulsions  may  likt^wise  be  due  to  focal  irrita- 
tions, and  it  is  in  this  class  that  we  may  often  group  that  large  number  of 
birth  palsies  sometimes  called  idiopathic  cases. 

The  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  operative  so  far  as  the  surgeon  is  con- 
cemeil,  though  there  are  cases  which  undoubtedly  have  been  greatly 
benefiteil  after  operation  by  resorting  to  the  use  of  bromids  or  psycho- 
therapy in  order  to  break  up  the  epileptic  habit.  At  this  wTiting  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  ('^essential")  seem  to  be  benefited,  or  cured  even,  by 
the  therapeutic  use  of  crotalin,  the  drietl  venom  of  croialus  harridiut,  or 
rattlesnake.* 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  nature  of 

*  »*^»<»  interesting  article  bv  J.  B.  Woodruff,  New  York  Met!.  Jour.,  January  11, 
1913. 
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ration  upon  the  brain  for  epilepsy.    One  fact  is  certain,  that 
-fashioned,  small  trephinings,  the  peeping  at  the  brain  through 
hole,  and  the  scratching  of  the  arachnoid  with  a  needle-point, 
little  benefit.    The  main  reason  for  discouragement  over  the 
of  the  operative  treatment  of  epilepsy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ons  have  been  utterly  inadequate.    WTiatever  the  nature  of  the 
anial  lesion  may  be,  we  have  not  yet  determined  how  it  affects 
3  tissue  so  as  to  produce  convulsions.    There  are  those  who 
that  the  presence  of  an  adhesion  alone  is  sufficient  cause  for 
3n  leading  to  convulsions.    There  are  others,  notably  Kocher, 
sume  that  the  local  lesion  in  itself  is  non-irritating  except  when, 
ly  cause,  a  slight  increase  in  the  intracranial  tension  induces  a 
irritation  at  the  site  of  the  local  lesion.     My  ovm.  experience  in 
ng  for  epilepsy  leads  me  to  agree  with  the  teachings  of  Kocher. 
ver  one^s  views  on  this  diflftcult  point,  all  competent  surgeons 
N  agreed  that  in  operating  we  should  cut  down  on  the  brain 
ti  a  large  bone-flap.     Horsley,  Gushing,  and  others  have  con- 
considerable  operations  upon  the  meninges  and  the  brain  itself 
lepsy,  going  so  far  even  as  to  remove  small  areas  of  the  cortex 
were  thought  responsible  for  the  focal  symptoms.     Other  sur- 
lave  contented  themselves  with  removing  obvious  abnormalities, 
isting  to  extensive  decompressive  measures  to  lighten  the  brain 
re  pressure  and  local  irritation.     This  last  is  Kocher's  teaching. 
I  it  is  that  through  both  methods  great  numbers  of  patients 
een  improved  or  cured.     Mark  the  distinction  in  the  methods 
hing  the  operation.     By  the  Horsley  method  the  dura  and  bone 
efully  returned  into  place.     By  the  Kocher  method  the  dura  is 
d,  but  the  bone-flap  is  removed  entirely.     A  great  deal  has  been 
id  written  regarding  the  importance  of  replacing  smoothly  and 
bely  the  dura.     In  two  cases  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
ra,  leaving  the  arachnoid  to  become  adherent  to  the  skin-flaps, 
ition  which  is  usually  represented  as  leading  to  serious  subse- 
cortical  irritation.     In  both  of  these  cases  no  disturbance  has 
d,  as  the  wide  removal  of  bone  provides  for  comfortable  expan- 
the  brain.     In  spite  of  such  experiences,  however,  sound  practice 
J  that  when  it  is  possible,  we  should  secure  a  smooth  replacement 
dura  in  order  to  avoid  adhesions.     The  conditions  one  finds 
the  skull — the  conditions  presumably  causative  of  the  epilepsy — 
merous,  and  sometimes  obscure  and  puzzling.     Depressed  frag- 
of  bone,  adhesions,  and  tumors  are  obvious  enough,  but  fre- 
y  one  finds  nothing  beyond  a  wide  and  somewhat  indefinite 
ling  of  the  arachnoid,  giving  to  its  surface  a  slight  bulging  aspect 
pearly  blue  tolor.     Frequently  surgeons  fail  to  recognize  this 
ibnormal  condition.     In  fact,  the  condition  is  one  of  thickening 
irachnoid,  due  probably  to  a  long  antecedent  cortical  hemorrhage, 
lestions  whether  such  an  obscure  cause  as  this  may  not  explain 
.  types  of  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy.    This  condition  of  thick- 
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ened  arachnoid  may  be  benefited  by  tearing  the  arachnoid  with  a  needle- 
point in  several  places  and  so  permitting  the  escape  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  Surprising  improvement  sometimes  follows  this  operation,  whose 
advantages  may  be  due  to  an  alteration  established  in  the  cortical  circu- 
lation. My  personal  inclination  in  such  cases  is  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion by  decompression. 

After  op)eration  these  patients  should  be  handled  with  the  great- 
est care.  Auvray  estimates  the  mortality  at  from  12  to  38  per  cent. 
The  wound  should  be  sew^ed  up  dry  and  drained  with  rubber  tis- 
sue. The  patient  should  lie  with  the  head  slightly  elevated.  His 
room  should  be  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  with  strong  light 
excluded;  noisy  and  inconsiderate  attendants  should  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  rest  in  bed  should  be  enjoined  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At  the 
same  time  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  the  bowels  should 
be  moved  daily.  If  the  surgeon  can  find  time  for  the  extra  attention, 
he  may  greatly  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  patient  and  facilitate  the  con- 
valescence by  gentle  suggestive  treatment,  which  should  encourage  the 
patient  to  look  for  a  restoration  of  health. 

There  are  sundr>''  other  disabilities  and  serious  complications  which 
are  associated  \\'ith  cranial  injuries  and  intracranial  disease — psycho- 
ses, insanity,  imbecility,  alterations  of  temperament  and  intellect. 
A  discussion  of  these  far-reaching  topics  is  impossible  here,  further  than 
to  state  that  such  mental  disabilities  sometimes  are  remedied  by  suitable 
operations,  especially  by  decompressive  operations.  I  believe  that  all 
cases  of  intellectual  impairment  which  can  be  traced  directly  to  causa- 
tive head  injuries  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  surgical  operation. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  told  that  certain  cases  of  insanity  and  con- 
genital imbecility  are  due  to  permanent  closure  of  the  cranial  sutures, 
this  closure  producing  a  crowding  and  a  checking  of  development  of  the 
brain.  Surgeons  endeavored  to  remedy  the  condition  by  establishing 
artificial  sutures  and  so  promoting  cerebral  growth.  These  conceptions 
and  endeavors  have  been  shown  to  be  without  value  and  inconsistent 
with  just  reasoning,  and  we  now  know  that  the  process  is  the  reverse 
of  what  was  assumed ;  an  earlv  closure  of  fontanel  and  suture  is  due  to  a 
primar>'  failure  of  growth  of  the  encephalon. 

Operations  have  been  found  useless  in  the  case  of  these  unfortunate 
persons.  Those  victims  who  are  not  hopelessly  imbecile  may  be  tau^t 
simple  tasks,  and  may  possibly  attain  to  self-support  throu^  the 
schools  for  feeble-minded. 

Cranial  defects/ especially  those  defects  due  to  injuries  and  opera- 
tions, have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and  many  sur- 
geons have  maintained  that  these  defects  may  lead  to  serious  cerebral 
disturbances,  such  as  epilepsy,  and  that  they  should  be  closed.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  facts.  Certainly 
operations  for  decompression  of  the  brain  are  demonstrating  that  skull 

>  E.  R.  Koet.  .\nn.  Sun?..  April.  1910,  reports  an  ingenious  operation  for  closing 
large  defects  or  openings  in  the  skull. 
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8  in  themselves  are  often  a  benefit.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in 
cases  of  skull  defects  which  are  associated  with  cerebral  distur- 
B  the  irritation  may  be  due  to  thick  adhesions  or  to  lack  of  proper 
ipression.  On  the  other  hand,  Dudley  P.  Allen  has  been  able 
ort  the  records  of  certain  patients  affected  with  epilepsy  associated 
jkuU  defects  who  have  been  benefited  by  closing  the  defects  with 
Saps.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  Cushing,  "  that 
e  of  a  defect  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  in  an 
dve  situation  and  makes  an  unsightly  deformity;  to  those  in  which 
pain  or  tenderness  promises  to  be  lessened;  or  occasionally  when 
ktient  has  an  associated  obsession  in  regard  to  its  presence." 

INTRACRANIAL  OPERATIONS 

le  technic  of  intracranial  operations  is  still  a  subject  of  considerable 
e.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  methods 
are  advocated  by  various  surgeons,  but  shall  content  myself  with 
Ining  the  method  which  I  myself  use, — essentially  the  method  of 
jy  Cushing, — observing  at  the  same  time  that  this  method  itself 
lOon  become  antiquated.  It  is  not  diflBcult;  it  is  somewhat  slow; 
easonably  safe. 

striking  and  fundamental  distinction  exists  between  present  meth- 
opening  the  skull  and  all  those  methods  in  use  up  to  fifteen  years 
Throughout  surgical  history  the  mere  piercing  of  the  skull, 
ally  when  associated  with  opening  the  dura,  was  regarded  as  a  most 
s  undertaking;  and  the  constant  endeavor  of  surgeons  was  to  make 
►ening  as  small  as  possible.  To  this  end  they  used  small  trephines; 
hrank  from  injuring  the  dura ;  they  looked  in  through  little  holes 
5  membranes  and  the  brain ;  they  saw  little,  and  their  endeavors 
generally  ineffective.  In  speaking  of  epilepsy,  I  explained  how  it 
t  these  insufficient  operations  seldom  resulted  in  the  aceomplish- 
3f  good.  Not  only  did  they  fail  to  afford  space  sufficient  for  proper 
tion,  but  they  failed  to  accomplish  the  relief  of  pressure  or  to  give 
for  the  removal  of  adhesions,  of  cysts,  and  of  tumors, 
e  osteoplastic  craniotomy  is  the  operation  of  to-day,  and  is  an 
ise  advance  in  the  surgery  of  the  head.  It  consists  in  turning 
i  large  disc  of  bone  (as  large  even  as  the  palm  of  the  hand)  with  the 
ing  skin-flap. 

reful  surgeons  themselves  attend  to  certain  details  of  the  prepara- 
>r  operation.  So  far  as  may  be,  the  patient  should  be  brought  to  the 
in  a  placid  state  of  mind  and  body.  A  normal  movement  of 
►wels  is  important,  but  preliminary  drastic  purges  are  an  offense. 
>atient's  head  should  be  shaved  completely  and  this  should 
Qe  deftly  and  gently,  preferably  on  the  operating  table.  Then 
lesthetic  should  be  given,  and  for  this  I  use  ether,  given  pref- 
'  by  the  intratracheal  method.  With  the  patient  unconscious, 
e  the  skin,   and  over  the  whole  head  throw  a  wet  bichlorid 
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compress;  then  pass  al)out  the  head,  from  inion  to  glabella,  the  rubljer 
tounii(iuet,  which  shall  control  the  vessels  of  the  scalp.     The  patient 


Fig.  428. — (iprnin|;tlte  skull — step  1  iCuHliinp  in  K'tf-n's  Surgery). 


Fie.  427. — Opcninfc  t)ie  akuD^ntrp  2-  Dahlfcirn  rorcepe  used  for  indncMi  ef 
Uti-ntl  i'iIkch  <>r  iHinc-flkp  ntien  Bpproachfnic  thinDcr  jionion  or  cnnium  in  temponl 
rpgiiin  (Ciuliini;  in  K<*n'B  Surpry). 

shouhl  lie  upon  the  table  in  the  position  most  favorable  for  opera- 
tion, anil  as  a  routine  he  should  be  elevated  in  a  modified  Fowler's  po«- 
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hemorrliage  is  Uius  controlled  more  eamly.    I  use  the  pneumatic 

h  a  view  to  counteract  the  shock,  and  in  a  few  cases  have  found 

We. 

1  the  patient  anesthetized  and  with  the  field  clear  (and  be  it  re- 

that  a  specially  skilled  anesthetist  is  a  desideratum),  turn  down 


(28.— Opening  the  skull— step  3.  ShoninK  OiKli  nire  saw  in  use  for 
■eveled  mpsal  edge  of  flap,  with  dural  guard  introduced  through  the  two 
ipenJDgs  (L'ubliing  in  Kti'ii's  Surgery). 

kin-flap,  carrying  the  knife  directly  and  firmly  to  the  bone.  The 
lage  should  be  slight,  or  there  should  be  none  at  all.  Open  the 
rough  two  |-inch  trephine  openings  at  the  upper  angles  of  the 
jnaw  away  the  bone  with  a  De  ^'ilbiss  forceps,  from  the  trephine 
3  downward,  making  the  lines  of  opening  approach  each  other 
at,  and  then — a  most  important  step — complete  the  section  by 
away  the  bone,  on  the  bevel,  between  the  trephine  openings, 
)mplish  this  best  by  the  use  of  a  Gigli  saw,  passed  along  a  large 
director  between  the  bone  and  dura  from  one  opening  to  the 
The  Gigli  saw  is  made  to  divide  the  bone  on  the  bevel  in  order 
en  the  bone-flap  is  replaced,  the  bone  shall  rest  in  its  bed  without 

a  J.  B.  Murphy,  "The  instrument  devised  by  Dr,  J.  M.  Neff  (Spokane, 
on),  aa  now  constructed,  is  the  best  craniotome  placed  on  the  market  up 
resent.     It  is  safe,  extremely  rapid,  and  there  arc  no  complicutions  at- 
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presHing  down  upon  the  underl^'iiig  brain,  ^'arious  other  methoils  oi 
cutting  through  the  Hkull  are  favored  by  various  Hurgeons,  who  use  in- 
genious sawa  and  osteotomes.  These  are  useful  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  expertu,  but  I  believe  that  the  method  I  have  described  here  is 
the  simplest  and  most  generally  applicable. 

The  bone  Ijeing  divi<led,  the  bone-flap  is  completed  by  forcing  an 
instrument  beneath  the  calvarium  and  breaking  back  the  flap,  which 
falls  over  on  its  hinge  of  scalp.  The  surgeon  maj'  now  proceed  to  inspect 
the  dura,  and  to  open  it  through  the  large  bone  window  he  has  provided. 
In  opening  the  dura  take  great  pains  not  to  wound  the  thin-walled  and 
delicate  vessels  of  the  pia.     If  they  must  be  cut.  hemorrhages  should  be 


Fijy;.  4L",i.— Oppninjt  tlie  skull— Htep  4.  Ontpoiilaul ip  fla|j  and  dura  reflpct*^. 
Not«  broftd  level  of  Ufiiier  edge  of  bone-flap,  alxo  ronrentric.  ratlier  tlian  iiU|ii.'riin- 
pOBctl,  openinfcs  tlirougli  scalp,  cianium,  and  dura  (t'usJiuiR  in  Keen's  JSurKery). 

contnilled  near  the  site  of  their  section  by  delicate,  split,  black  silk  liga- 
tures, needled  around  the  vessels,  and  not  by  hemostatic  forceps.  In- 
deeil,  in  all  these  manipulations  of  the  membranes  and  cortex  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  touch  should  be  practised.  Rough  handling  may  frustrate 
aU  our  purix>ses  by  stimulating  hemorrhage  and  even  by  bringing  about 
a  tmubtesome  e<Iema.  If  the  patient's  bloml -pressure  falls  after  the 
skull  is  opened,  and  if  signs  of  shock  appear,  it  is  proi>er  to  close  the 
wound  and  to  complete  the  operation  some  days  later — indeed,  some 
surgeons  employ  two  or  three  sittings  as  a  routine  measure. 

The  rloHUTf  of  the  wound  is  an  important  step,  not  to  be  slurred. 
Whenever  possible,  the  dura  should  be  accurately  anti  careftiUy  stitched 
into  place.     When  permanent  decompression  is  required,  this  replacing 
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dura  may  be  inadvisable,  and  if  the  dura  is  to  be  removed,  it  should 
mined  away  close  to  the  bones'  edge,  leat  pressure  from  within  crowd 
jnst  the  rough  bone  and  cause  troublesome  headache.  Then  one 
d  suture  the  scalp  accurately  and  carefully  in  its  turn,  and  I  be- 
it  is  best  to  control  all  superficial  bleeding  points  in  the  scalp  be- 
(uturing  is  done.  If  drainage  must  be  established,  we  should  use 
st  wicks  led  out  through  a  special  stab-wound  beyond  the  edge  of 
kin  incision,  and  as  low  down  on  the  head  as  may  be.  Finally, 
ead  should  be  dressed  in  an  abundant  absorbent,  elastic  com- 
on  dressing,  to  be  changed  on  the  third  day,  when  all  stitches  and 
i  should  be  removed.  After 
erations  on  the  brain,  and  es- 
Jy  after  traumatic  lesions,  give 
ktient  urotropin  (gr,  7J  t,  i.  d.), 
I  shall  anticipate  and  check 
lossible  infection, 
ecompressive  operations, 
ever  possible,  should  be  done 
gh  muscle  tissue.  For  ex- 
it in  case  the  surgeon  plans  a 
npression  to  paUiate  the  symp- 

of  a  cerebral  tumor  of  un- 
Q  site,  he  may  make  his  open- 
irough  the  squamous  portion 
:  temporal  bone,  and  approach 
wne  bj'  splitting  the  temporal 
le.  By  this  maneuver  one 
expose  a  considerable  area  of 
may  excise  it,  and  may  cover 
3  gap  with  temporal  muscle, 
turosis,  and  skin,  thus  delimit- 
Lnd   controlling  an   excessive 


Fig.  430. — Cushing'B  mctliod  of  clos- 
ing scalp  before  rcmovai  of  tourniquet. 
Nol«  ridge  of  tissue  made  by  sutures 
when  tied  (CuBhing  in  Keen's  Surgery). 


iboccipital  explorations  are 

made  through  an  approach  by 
ng's  cross-bow  incision.  In  thb  fashion,  as  the  drawing  illustrates, 
lay  lay  bare  comfortably  the  lower  portion  of  the  occiput  and  may 
ve  bone,  covering  in  the  gap  subsequently  by  heavj-  layers  of  muscle 
.poneurosis. 

irgeons  approach  the  base  of  the  skull  by  other  routes  and  in  other 
ers — the  anterior  fossa  through  the  temporal  bone  or  even  through 
ontal  bone ;  and  operators  have  sought  the  pituitarj'  fossa  by  going 
;Iy  under  the  frontal  lobes  after  turning  down  a  large  frontal  bone- 
or  by  working  through  the  nasal  passages  and  accessory  sinuses. 
i  operations  about  the  base  are  almost  always  as.sociated  with  ob- 
ie,  and  sometimes  with  serious,  hemorrhage  from  large  veins, 
at  the  operations  must  be  undertaken  with  caution,  pains,  and 
ition.     It  is  not  probable  that  such  difficult  and  delicate  explora- 
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tioDd  will  find  favor  with  peneral  surgeons  in  Ihe  near  future.  Thcrie 
are  mattcrtt  more  particulurly  for  the  carefullj'  trained  neurolojiic 
surgeon. 

At  llie  Ix-punin^  of  this  chapter  I  made  some  mention  of  tlie  ditticul- 
ties  anil  of  tli(>  |)romis<^'  of  intracranial  surg<-ry.     in  its  niotlcni  as{>i-c-ts 


the  sul»je<t  is  a  new  one.  not  altogether  fonnulate<l  as  yet.  or  deter- 
niincnl  in  many  of  its  aspects;  but  I  hope  I  Inne  shown  in  this  brief 
sketch  the  nature  of  what  is  now  \mn)i  done,  and  the  pur}>oses  of 
those  men  who  are  skilled  in  this  field,  ami  have  made  clear  the  reasons 
of  their  ho|H-  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  SPINE  AND  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES 

The  Spine 

IE  surgery  of  the  spine,  like  the  surgery  of  the  head,  has  been 
jely  shrouded  in  clouds  and  mystery.  Doubtless,  this  mystery 
iiTounded  the  surgery  of  the  spine  for  two  excellent  and  inter- 
dent  reasons:  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
not  been  elucidated  until  recent  years;  and  the  surgeon,  when 
ils  with  the  spinal  cord  and  its  component  nerve-fibers,  deals  with 
scopic  structures.  Minute,  numerous,  and  complex  structures  are 
tudy,  and  their  functions  are  correspondingly  intricate.  But 
arrangement,  so  far  as  it  has  been  explained,  should  no  longer 

the  intelligent  student.  The  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibers 
more  confusing  than  is  the  arrangement  of  tracks  in  a  great  rail- 
reight  yard;  and  the  study  of  their  function  is  no  more  difficult 
s  the  study  of  electric  science. 

therto  the  general  surgeon,  when  confronted  by  spinal  lesions, 
3en  content  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  the  neurologist;  he  has  been 
jurologist's  mallet  and  gouge.  The  positions  should  be  reversed, 
he  surgeon,  if  he  be  not  himself  a  skilled  neurologist,  should  use 
^urologist  as  his  instrument  of  precision — as  his  stethoscope  or 
lometer.  It  would  seem  as  though  thus  only  can  present  progress 
ide  in  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  the  treatment  of  lesions 
!  central  nervous  system  in  man.  Through  the  nature  of  his  work 
irgeon  seeks  to  excel  in  therapeutics,  and  the  neurologist  in  diag- 

Special  training  and  study  doubtless  are  needed  to  develop  neu- 
c  surgery  to  its  maximum,  and,  as  I  remarked  in  speaking  of 
il  surgery,  the  expert  neurologic  surgeon  is  still  rare  among  us. 
irgery  of  the  spine  is  analogous  to  cranial  surgery'  in  many  respects, 
actor  of  central  interest  is  the  cord  in  the  former  case,  as  is  the 
in  the  latter  case;  but  mark  this  distinction,  damage  to  the  skull 
?lf  is  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  the  brain  be  not  involved; 
amage  to  the  vertebra)  may  be  serious,  crippling,  and  fatal  even, 
h  the  cord  remain  untouched  and  unimpaired.^ 
lis  statement  must  not  mislead  the  surgeon,  however,  especially 
he  deals  with  traumatic  injuries  of  the  spine.  He  must  investigate 
mdition  of  the  cord  and  the  spinal  nerves  in  all  spinal  lesions, 
►inal  surger}%  like  cranial  surgery,  is  no  new  thing.  Its  history 
hes  a  fascinating  subject  for  the  thoughtful  student.  Galen 
If,  in  the  second  century,  was  probably  the  first  surgeon  cogently 
*  For  example,  certain  fatal  cases  of  spinal  caries. 
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to  demonstrate  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the 
relation  between  encephalon,  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves.  He  recog- 
nized the  distinction  between  sensor}'  and  motor  nerves  also,  and  seems 
to  have  had  some  conception  of  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots. 
He  advocated  operating  for  damage  to  the  spine  with  paralyses. 
Sundrj'  others  of  the  ancients  adopted  his  views,  notably  Paul,  of  Egina, 
in  the  seventh  century;  while  throughout  surgical  history'  we  find  bold 
men — Par^,  in  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  for  example —  urging  operations 
for  spinal  fractures.  So  we  come  down  the  line,  noting  some  of  the 
great  physiologists  and  surgeons,  Charles  Bell,  Astley  Cooper,  Cline, 
Magendie,  Heister,  and  many  such,  until,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  surgeons  and  neurologists  alike  are  seen  to  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  operative  treatment  of  spinal  lesions  has  a  place  in  our 
therapeutics.  In  spite  of  such  conviction,  however,  the  purposes  of 
neurologic  surgeons  were  long  undirected,  and  their  measures  hap- 
hazard and  largely  futile.  Only  recently,  out  of  a  growing  clincial  ex- 
perience and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiolog}',  have  we  begun  logically 
to  approach  this  great  field,  as  yet  so  crudely  tilled. 

ANATOBIY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CORD 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cord  and  spinal  nerves  merit 
our  careful  study,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a  passing  glance  here. 
Physiologically,  the  cord  begins  with  the  medulla,  within  the  cranium. 
Surgically,  the  cord  begins  at  the  foramen  magnum,  and  ends  at  the 
tip  of  the  conus  meduUaris,  at  the  upper  bortler  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra;  although  the  terminal  nerves,  the  cauda  equina,  are  given 
off  above  this  point,  opposite  the  bodies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebnr.  The  cauda  equina  itself  is  inclosed  for  a  part  of  its 
course  in  the  dural  pouch,  which  ends  like  a  glove  finger-tip  at  the  second 
sacral  vertebra.  So  the  cord  is  suspended  from  the  brain,  as  it  were, 
but  is  chiefly  supported  and  steadied  by  the  nerve-roots  emerging 
between  the  spinal  vertebne  and  the  denticulate  ligament  or  ligaments. 

The  cord  itself  differs  strikingly  from  the  brain  in  this  respect — 
that  its  gray  matter  is  its  inner  substance,  and  its  white  matter  its 
outer.  Its  white  cortex,  so  to  speak,  is  composed  of  conducting  fibers 
which  lie  immediately  beneath  its  envelop  of  pia  arachnoid.  Within 
the  gray  matter  lie  the  centers  for  reflex  action,  in  their  turn  presided 
over  by  the  higher  brain  centers,  which  send  their  messages  down 
through  the  fibers  of  the  white  matter  and  receive  messages  in  return. 
One  remembers  further  that  the  cord  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  fissures;  that  the  posterior  (sensor}') 
nerve-roots  enter  the  cord  on  either  side  near  the  posterior  fissure,  and 
form  the  posterior  lateral  fissures.  Analogous,  but  much  less  ob\'iou8, 
anterior  lateral  fissures  are  formed  by  the  emerging  anterior  (motor) 
nerve-roots.  The  gray  matter,  with  its  rough  H  shape,  comprises  much 
the  smaller  part  in  bulk  of  the  cord,  the  major  part  of  which  is  made  up 
of  the  white  ascending  and  descending  fibers  arranged  in  colunms. 
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are  the  columns  which  the  Btudent 
Fain  remember  accurately,  if  he  shall 
at  a  capacity  for  the  careful  diag- 
>i  cord  lesions.  Within  the  gray 
,  in  the  midst  of  the  commissure, 
le  central  canal  of  the  cord,  a  deep 
hich  dropa  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ventricle  and  ends  blindly  at  the 
the  cord  within  the  filum  terminale. 
ntral  canal  b  lined  with  a  continua- 
the  ventricular  ependyma,  and  ia 
ant  for  its  relation  to  spina  bifida 
ringomyelia. 

I  accompan>'ing  figure,  taken  from 
will  recall  diagram  mstically  to  the 
the  structure  of  the  neurons,  those 
vhich  make  up  the  substance  and 
le  of  spinal  nervous  elements.' 
!  reader  will  observe  that  the  axones 
peripheral  nerves,  outside  the  spinal 
are  furnished  with  a  protective  neu- 
a  (sheath  of  Schwann),  while  the 
ii  the  cord  substance  have  no  such 
.  Where  the  sheath  does  not  exist, 
:ation  of  a  damaged  nerve-fiber  does 
:e  place;  but  where  there  is  a  neurii- 
(Schwann),  the  nerves  regenerate 
■.  In  surgical  practice,  therefore,  we 
3  that  when  the  cwd  (devoid  of  a 
mma)  has  been  damaged  in  whole  or 
t,  there  results  a  permanent  loss  of 


432. — Spinal  cord  connected  above  with 
ulla  oblongata  and  pons;  V,  Nervus  trigem- 

II,  nervus  hypoglossus;  (',  first  cervical 
',  2-8,  second  to  eighth   cenical  nerves; 

firet  to  tnelftl)  thoracic  nen-ca;  L,  1-15, 

fi/th  lumbar  nenef;  S,  1-5,  first  to  fifth 
=rvefi:  0,  nen'us  coccyeeug;  xx,  filum  tertni- 
)m  the  root,  marked  L  to  x,  corda  equina; 
tus  braeliialis;  Cr,  nen-us  femorolis;  Sc, 
ischiadicus:  O,  nen-us  obturatorius.  The 
oents  opposite  L,  3,  4.  5,  repreeent  the 
uiglia  on  the  dorsal  roots.  On  the  left  side 
|ure  the  sympathetic  trunk  is  ehown:  A,  to 
^lia:  a,  ganglion  een'ieale  superius;  be,  gan- 
Tieale  medium  and  inforiue;  d,  first  thoracic 
l;  d,  last  tlioracic  ganglion;  I,  first  lumbar 
i;  sf,  first  sacral  ganglion  (from  Rauber). 

B.  Murphy,  Surgery.  Gyneeolouy,  and  Ob-  i 
April,  1907,  gives  an  admirable  practical  ' 
)f  this  subject. 
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y  and  motor  function  in  the  parts  below  the  damage.  There  is 
no  aatisfaotorj-  evidence  that  the  severed  cord  can  be  repaired  by  either 
surgical  or  natural  means. 

Severed  or  damaged  peripheral  ner\'es  (with  sheath  of  Schwann), 
on  the  contrar>-,  may  and  do  repair  themselves  by  natural  processes; 
may  be  repaired  surgieaUy ;   and  will  regain  function  completely. 

If  a  nerve  be  divided,  that  part  of  it  towaRl  which  impulses  travel 
will  degenerate.  In  motor  ner\-ea  the  degeneration  takes  place  there- 
tore  toward  the  periphery  of  the  bmly;  in  sensorj-  ner\-eB,  lou-ard  the 
center,  or  cord-ward;  but  degeneration  progresses  only  so  far  as  the 
immediate  axones  concerned,  and  does  not  attack  associated  axones. 


We  remember  always,  however,  that  peripheral  ner^■es  (neurilemmic) 
are  capable  of  repair  and  regeneration  for  months  after  their  damage — 
witness  the  astonishing  repair  and  functional  restoration  of  the  trifacial 
ner\'e — repair  which  may  take  place  long  after  the  ner\'e  has  been 
divi<led  for  trifacial  neuralgia. 

In  general  terms,  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  it  is  damaged 
or  interfere!!  with,  we  see  results  quite  similar  to  those  which  follow 
like  damage  to  the  brain.  We  know  that  murh  of  the  gravity  of  lesions 
within  the  skull  is  duo  to  intracranial  pressure — that  the  brain  fiUs 
completely  a  closed  box,  and  that  the  slightest  addition  to  the  con- 
tents of  that  box  will  rause  an  increase  of  intracranial  tension.  The 
cases  of  the  spine  and  cord  are  similar,  though  in  the  case  of  the  spine. 
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,  or  bony  tube,  is  less  ti^t  than  is  the  skull,  so  that  there  is 
)m  for  slight  expanaton  through  the  various  vertebral  foramina, 
eless,  presfiiirc  on  the  cord,  slight  pressure  even,  may  give  rise  to 
motor  and  sensorj'  symptoms — general  symptoms  when  the 


1^4. — Shon'inic:  n,  Crotin-sertion  of  Kpinul  ronJ  nitli  anteriiir  and  posterior 
i  ganglia;  b,  proBB-f^ccibn  of  nen-e-trunk.  Hhowing  tlic  iM^rineiiral  and 
:uuir  ponnpctive  tiN>u(':  r,  motor  neunin;  il,  svastiry  neuron  iMtir]>hy). 

is  diffuse,  as  in  the  case  of  effusion  from  nieninpitis;  focal 
as,  disturbances  in  hmiled  areas,  when  the  presHure  is  exerted 
jular  points  of  the  rord.  In  a  sense,  local  pressure  on  the  cord 
J  serious  matter  than  local  pressure  on  the  brain,     For  example, 
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an  intracranial  meningeal  tumor,  especially  if  located  over  a  "silent 
area,"  may  exist  for  months  or  years  without  producing  marked  dis- 
turbances; but  a  tumor  pressing  upon  the  cord  within  the  spinal  canal, 
inevitably  will  cause  serious  disturbances  or  loss  of  function  to  all 
parts  of  the  cord  below-  it.  There  are  no  silent  areas  in  the  cord.  Brain 
substance,  in  certain  areas,  may  be  lost  without  special  distress  follow- 
ing. Cord  substances  may  not  be  lost  without  permanent  distress 
following  its  loss. 

From  such  general  considerations  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  any 
increase  of  intraspinal  tension — from  inflammatory'  exudates,  sj-ringo- 
myelia,  tumors,  bone  pressure  from  fracture  or  disease,  exostoses, 
tuberculomata,  and  sundry  other  lesions,  will  inevitably  result  in 
disturbances  to  the  cord's  structure  or  function.  By  their  symptoms, 
we  shall  know  them;  though  the  elaborate  study  of  symptoms  would 
lead  us  far  into  the  field  of  neurolog>'',  we  must  touch  upon  these  matters, 
and  consider  briefly  the  remedies  which  surgery'  may  offer. 

CX)NCUSSION  AND  CONTUSION 

We  speak  of  concussion  of  the  spine  and  contusion  of  the  spine, 
and  we  find  that  the  terms  are  in  debate,  as  are  the  terms  concussion 
and  contusion  when  applied  to  the  brain.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  term  "railway  spine"  was  introduced  by  Erichsen,^  who  meant  a 
symptom-complex — paralyses,  hyperesthesias,  and  similar  disturbances 
— which  follows  slight  injuries  to  the  back  and  disappears  eventually, 
leaving  the  patient  well.  Many  observers  to-<lay  prefer  to  describe 
these  disorders  as  traumatic  neuroses.  "  Concussion  of  the  spine"  seems 
justified  clinically,  and  onay  be  regarded  as  a  temporary-  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  cord,  but  without  definite  morbid  changes.  Erichsen 
de8cril)es  the  following  case:  A  man  of  forty-four  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage,  and  received  no  obvious  external  injur}-.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  accident  he  observed  anesthesia  and  monoplegia  of  the  right 
arm,  followed  later  by  cervical  and  dorsal  pain  and  hj-peresthesia  of 
the  left  arm.  Three  days  later  both  legs  became  paraplegic,  but  the 
sphincters  remained  unaffected.  He  recovered  gradually.  J.  B. 
Murphy  relates  a  similar  accident  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  died 
of  pneumonia  ten  days  after  the  injury.  No  changes  whatever  in  the 
brain  or  cord  were  found  at  the  autopsy. 

Contusions  of  the  spine  are  more  serious  affairs,  and  they  may  be 
of  var>'ing  grades  of  severity — from  bruising  of  the  ligaments  and 
vertebral  processes  to  bruising  of  the  nervous  elements,  with  consequent 
paralyses,  but  without  division  of  the  axones.  Frequently  there  results 
an  escape  of  blood  into  the  spinal  canal  or  conl,  or  a  traumatic  zonal 
inflammation.  The  s>Tnptoms  of  such  damage  may  not  develop  for 
several  hours  or  days  even  after  the  injur\*;  and  they  present  us  with 
no  t>7)ical  clinical  picture  whatever.  There  may  result  pains  in  the 
extremities  or  back,  paralyses,  anesthesias  and  hyperesthesias,  involv- 
1  John  K.  Krichsen,  On  Concussion  of  the  Spine,  Nen-ous  Shock,  1875. 
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one  or  more  of  the  extremities.  Often  the  patient  is  completely 
pled,  but  so  long  as  the  axones  are  not  divided,  restoration  of  func- 
is  possible,  through  the  resolution  and  absorption  of  exudates, 
the  resulting  relief  to  irritation  of  the  cord  and  nerve-roots.  Con- 
scence  is  extremely  tedious,  however,  and  may  require  months  or 
s.  Many  of  these  patients  may  be  greatly  helped  in  regaining 
use  of  their  limbs  by  a  course  of  careful,  systematic  training  and 
lectric  stimulations. 

•"rom  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  cord  contusions,  as  they  are 
tnonly  understood,  we  see  that  they  differ  essentially  from  many 
usions  of  the  brain.  Contusion  of  the  brain  implies  generally  an 
al  destruction  of  nervous  elements. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  CORD 

V^ounds  of  the  cord  are  far  more  serious  affairs  than  are  concus- 

\  or  contusions.     Woimds  of  the  cord  may  be  from  punctures  or 

crushing  forces, — by  a  bullet,  a  knife,  or  a  fracture  of  the  spinal 

nn, — and  these  wounds  imply  an  actual  destruction  of  the  cord's 

ents.     Writers  point  out  that  a  majority  of  punctured  wounds  of 

ord  occur  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions,  for  an  assailant 

to  damage  his  victim  in  the  head  or  the  thorax.    We  know  also 

knife  wounds  generaUy  sever  one-half  the  cord  only. 

V^ounds  of  the  cord  are  extremely  serious  afifairs,  for  the  axones 

divided  there,  never  regenerate. 

he  symptoms  appear  at  once  in  these  cases,  and  not  late,  as  after 
ision.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  patients  die;  many  improve,  but 
recover  completely. 

he  surgeon  can  do  little  for  these  cases.  He  cannot  restore  by 
•e  the  wounded  cord ;  a  laminectomy  is  almost  certain  to  increase 
existing  damage.  Laminectomy  may  be  necessar}',  however,  to 
'e  an  increasing  hemorrhage  which  aggravates  the  intraspinal 
ure  and  makes  worse  the  symptoms  from  which  the  patient  is 
ing.  One  should  not  perform  laminectomy,  however,  without 
:  a  preliminary'  lumbar  puncture;  and  lumbar  puncture  alone, 
I  establishes  the  diagnosis,  may  often  suffice  to  relieve  many  of 
aralytic  symptoms.  Then  a  bullet  or  a  bone  spicule  may  be  dis- 
ed  by  the  x-ray,  and  should  be  removed. 

le  hemorrhage  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  distributed  vari- 
— it  may  be  extradural,  beneath  the  meninges,  or  in  the  substance 
3  cord  itself.  When  the  blood  lies  beneath  the  meninges,  the 
tion  is  called  hematoraehis;  when  within  the  substance  of  the 
it  is  called  hematomvelia. 

is  difficult  without  lumbar  puncture  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  these 
IS  forms  of  hemorrhage.  The  nature  of  the  injur}'  may  suggest 
Dndition,  but  does  not  distinguish  between  hematoraehis  and 
omyelia.  Yet  for  the  purposes  of  treatment  and  prognosis  one 
I  attempt  to  make  the  distinction.     The  patient  may  recover 
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from  hemorrhage  beneath  the  meninges.  Hemorrhage  within  the 
substance  of  the  cord  results  in  permanent  but  varying  paralyses. 
The  s}Tnptoms  of  hematorachis,  in  general  terms,  are  pain  in  the  spine, 
intermitting  and  burning;  pains  along  the  coui*ses  of  the  nerves;  some- 
times muscular  spasms,  convulsions,  and  finally  paraplegia.  The  suc- 
cession of  these  symptoms  suggests  closely  the  succession  of  symp- 
toms resulting  from  intracranial  hemorrhage — first,  a  stage  of  excite- 
ment; second,  a  stage  of  paralysis.  These  hemorrhagic  paraplegias 
are  of  gradual  onset  and  are  quite  different  from  the  sudden  and 
complete  paraplegias  which  follow  spinal  fractures.  The  slowly 
increasing  hemorrhage  may  not  result  in  paraplegia  for  two,  three, 
or  more  da  vs.  Fortunatelv,  most  of  the  cases  of  hematorachis  recover 
spontaneously  in  fmm  one  to  two  months.  Hcmatofnyelia,  hemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  cortl,  is  a  nuich  more  serious  affair,  as  I  have 
said,  especially  as  it  is  wont  to  occur  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  conl, 
with  resulting  paraplegia  of  all  the  parts  below,  dejx^nding  upon 
the  exact  site  and  location  of  the  effused  blood.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
gray  matter  only,  especially  when  high  in  the  cord,  is  recognized  by 
wasting  of  muscles  and  anesthesia  of  the  upper  limbs;  but  the  much 
more  common  hemorrhage,  involving  the  white  substance,  causes 
paraplegia  below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  The  outlook  for  all  these 
cases  of  hematomyelia  is  extremely  doubtful.  Some  of  them  may 
recover  in  part,  but  always  with  a  resulting  weakness  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  motor  neurons  at  the  point  of 
hemorrhage. 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTEBRJE 

Dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  vertebrie  are  generally  associated 
the  one  with  the  other,  except  those  rather  conmion  dislocations  of 
the  atlas  on  the  axis,  which  frequently  occur  without  a  concurrent 
fracture.  Dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  vertebra^  in  general  pro- 
duce pressure  or  other  damage  of  the  cord  also,  with  resulting  ner^'ou8 
phenomena — except,  again,  in  the  case  of  atlas  dislocations,  which 
may  not  damage  the  cord.  In  all  cases,  however,  recover}'  is  possible 
if  the  cord  be  not  wounded  and  if  pressure  be  reUeved  timely. 

All  manner  of  violence  mav  cause  vertebral  fractures  and  di.slocations 
— violence  direct  and  indirect — cni.shing  blows,  forcible  flexions  of 
the  tnmk  C* jack-knifing"),  and  falls  upon  the  feet  or  head.  The 
laminae  and  spinous  pn)cesses  may  be  broken  off  and  driven  into  the 
cord,  the  vertebral  bodies  mav  \yo  crushed,  and  commonlv  the  vertebral 
ligaments  are  torn,  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  vertebra?  are  forced  out 
of  place  (dislocation),  causing  pinching  of  the  cord. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  spiiuil  fracture  with  dislocation  are 
two-fold — anatomic  and  functional.  There  is  a  circumscribed  antero- 
posterior deformity,  often  with  obvious  crepitus;  and  if  the  cord  be 
compressed  or  sevenMl.  there  are  paralyses.  The  surgeon  is  especially 
concerned  with  estimating  the  extent  of  damage  to  the  cord,  for  on  his 
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rtaining  the  fact  of  this  depends  his  treatment  and  prognosis, 
srtheless,  there  are  surgeons  who  assert  that  the  spinal  canal  f^ould 
pened  and  explored  in  every  case  of  fractured  spine,  for  no  man 
aay  what  is  the  extent  of  existing  damage.  I  cannot  concur  in 
advice  for  invariable  operation,  because  I  am  convinced  that  cer- 
cases  give  certain  evidence  that  the  cord  ia  severed,  and  in  a  severed 
repair  is  impossible. 

f  a  positive  diagnosis  always  were  possible  before  operation,  we 
t  conveniently  divide  spinal  fractures  into  the  three  classes  which 
ey  Cuahing  suggests;  but  he  himself  sajs  that  elements  of  error 
be  present  in  this  classification.  As  a  working  rule,  or  point  of 
rture,  however,  the  surgeon  may  well  have  in  mind  these  three 


35.^ — Disloration  of  alias  on  axin.    Not?  cliBTactcriKtit^  tilling  of  tlie  Iirad 
(Maseacliusetts  General  HoKpiial). 

of  cases,  so  as  not  blindly  and  in  routine  fashion  to  open  down 
all  damaged  spines.    The  three  types  arc:    (1)  Those  cases  in 

an  operation  is  contraindicated  because  it  can  do  no  good, 
lay  increase  the  damage  already  done.  To  this  group  belong  the 
latic  hematomyelias,  recognizable  from  the  symptoms  alone,  with- 
radiograph,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  able  to  recover  by  natural 
ises.  (2)  Those  common  cases  of  fracture-tlislocation  which  are 
d  ali  hope  of  cure  becauHe  there  is  a  complete  transverse  lesion 

cord.  The  site  of  the  injurj' — above  the  first  lumbar  vertebra — 
he  total  bilateral  paralyses  render  these  cases  fairly  obvious. 
&y  operate  and  do  no  harm;  but  we  can  do  no  good.  (3)  Cases 
ht  damage  to  the  cord, — short  of  complete  section, — ^with  ^mp> 
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toms  which  are  increased  or  perpetuated  by  pressure  from  a  foreign 
botly,  such  as  a  fragment  of  bone.  In  these  cases  we  must  operate, 
but  operate  so  judiciously  as  not  to  increase  the  existing  damage. 

Diagnosis  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  and  in  an  obscure  ease  a 
surgeon  may  persuade  himself  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  example  of 
group  (3);  while  Walton  is  frequently  quoted:  **  We  have  no  symp- 
toms from  which  we  can  assert  from  the  outset  that  the  cord  is  crushed 
beyond  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  repair.  It  has  been  said  that  where 
there  is  complete  loss  of  sensation,  motion,  and  patellar  reflexes  the 
cord  is  completely  crushed,  and  consequently  recover}'  cannot  be  ex- 
pected." I  know  of  no  case  in  which  these  signs  of  paralysis,  and 
the  abolition  of  reflexes,  has  not  proved  to  be  conclusive  of  total 
division  of  the  cord. 

In  group  (3),  however,  we  do  see  fracture  with  bruising,  contusion, 
or  partial  destruction  of  the  cord,  and  we  see  motor  or  sensory  paralysis 
below  the  line  of  damage.  But  the  paralysis  is  rarely  immediate,  as  is 
the  paralysis  in  class  (2),  and  is  never  complete  and  annular  of  both 
sensation  and  motion.  From  these  irregularities  of  class  (3)  we 
conclude  that  certain  columns  of  the  cord  are  intact.  The  paralytic 
s>Tnptoms  come  on  after  hours  or  days,  are  preceded  by  a  zone  of 
hj-peresthesia,  and  are  accompanied  by  abolished  reflexes  in  this  zone.* 
The  motor  phenomena  will  be  present  if  the  anterior  colunms  of  the 
cord  are  involved;  the  sensory  phenomena,  if  the  posterior  columns 
are  injured.  Observe  also  that  precisely  the  same  gradually  increasing 
symptoms  may  be  present  if  compression  of  the  cord  exists  without 
contusion.  We  cannot  differentiate  contusion  from  compression. 
We  see  then  that  we  must  operate  in  the  cases  of  group  (3)  as  I  have 
described  them  in  these  paragraphs.  W>  must  not  operate  for  hemato- 
myelia  lest  we  make  a  bad  matter  worse;  we  must  not  operate  for 
complete  section  of  the  cord — for  we  shall  do  no  good — provided  we 
make  the  diagnosis  in  these  events. 

So  far,  our  arguments  have  applied  to  damage  to  those  parts  of 
the  spine  which  inclose  the  cord  proper;  but  a  quite  different  situa- 
tion exists  in  case  the  spine  is  fractureil  below  the  twelfth  dorsal  verte- 
bra. In  that  case  we  may  have  the  paralyses  and  other  evidence  of 
total  section  of  the  cord,  but  it  is  not  the  conl  which  is  damaged.  It  is 
the  Cauda  e<iuina — a  bundle  of  peripheral  ner\'e8  whose  axones  are 
covereil  by  neurilemma,  or  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  These  nerves 
within  the  spinal  canal,  after  division  and  suture,  will  regenerate. 
Their  function  may  return  completely.  The  cord,  which  is  devoid 
of  neurilemma,  cannot  by  natural  processes  or  by  operation  be  made 
to  regenerate.  We  must  operate,  therefore,  on  all  cases  of  lumbar 
fracture,  and  attempt  to  repair  by  suture  the  damaged  cauda  equina. 
These  lumbar  fractures,  even  if  unrepaired,  are  those  which  the  patients 
may  long  survive,  though  paralyzed. 

Fractures  of  the  spine,  therefore,  are  extremely  grave  affairs,  and 
their  mortality  is  high  at  best.     Why  do  the  patients  die?   and  how 

^  J.  B.  Murphy,  ibid. 
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life  be  prolonged  and  made  endurable,  even  though  recovery  be 
)S8ible? 

The  course  of  spinal  fracture-dislocation  leads  to  death  in  a  major- 

>f  cases;  and  the  patients  die  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  may 

ummed  up  as  damage  to  essential  spinal-cord  centers.    Fractures 

in  the  cervical  region  may  kill  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  the 

jnt  lethargic,  in  a  high  fever,  which  may  reach  106°  or  107°  F.  even. 

lethal  fever  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  center  of  temperature- 

rol.     In  the  high  fractures  also  the  excursion  of  the  diaphragm 

be  halted  through  damage  to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  fourth  and 

cervical  region.     Upper  dorsal  fracture  causes  serious  disturbance 

le  abdominal  organs.    Peristalsis  is  paralyzed,  and  the  belly  may 

ne  greatly  distended.     In  all  spinal  fractures  above  the  second 

•ar,  control  of  the  sphincters  is  abolished;  and  the  loss  of  control 

occur  after  low  lumbar  fracture  also,  through  injury  to  the  cauda 

la.    One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  disheartening  complica- 

in  all  these  fracture  cases  is  the  early  development  of  bed-sores, 

1  quickly  attain  great  size  and  a  foul  appearance,  owing  to  the 

leration  of  the  trophic  nerves  of  the  region.    One  sees  these  sores 

the  sacrum,  buttocks,  and  heels  especially.     Loss  of  control  of  the 

ler  and  anus  is  equally  common.    Urine  is  retained;  the  bladder 

ties  septic,  usually  from  catheterization,  and  an  ascending  infec- 

nvades  the  kidneys,  causing  death. 

e  must  direct  our  treatment,  therefore,  especially  to  care  of 

ack,  the  bladder,  and  the  bowels.    I  am  accustomed  to  place 

itient  on  a  large  Bradford  frame,  which  allows  of  easy  access  to  the 

gic  points.     We  must  keep  the  back  clean  and  drj*^;    sponge  it 

»ntly  with  alcohol  and  dust  it  with  toilet-powder.     We  must 

using  the  catheter,  so  far  as  we  may.     Preferably  we  may  allow 

adder  to  overflow,  starting  the  stream  by  pressure  with  a  finger 

i  the  prostate;  or  we  may  establish  at  once  suprapubic  drainage, 

rvey  Gushing  advises.     Of  course,  all  such  operations  as  supra- 

cystostomy  are  painless  to  the  paralyzed  patient.    The  rectum 

[  be  cleaned  out  daily  with  an  enema  of  soap-suds.    The  nutrition 

patient  may  be  fairly  well  sustained  by  a  careful,  easily  digested 

ese  unfortunate  patients,  especially  those  with  low  dorsal  or 
r  fractures,  may  live  many  months  or  years.  They  often  seem 
uire  a  surprising  degree  of  patience  and  fortitude.  Indeed,  their 
igs  are  mainly  from  lassitude  and  ennui.  There  is  little  or  no 
al  pain. 

spite  of  occasional  successful  operations  the  mortality  for  all 
{  spinal  fracture  is  extremely  high,^  but  the  pessimist  even  must 

arles  H.  Frazier  and  Charles  K.  Mills,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  December 
5,  p.  2202,  describe  an  extremely  important  case  of  damage  in  the  upper 
region  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  Frazier  operated 
aectomy,  opening  the  dura  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  anastomosmg  the 
ibar  and  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerve-roots.  Nerve  conduction  to  the 
d  parts  was  thus  re-established,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  very 
mproved. 
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admit  that  operations  occasionally  have  cured  when  the  cord  has  not 
been  severed;  and  so  observing  the  gradual  onset  of  symptoms  in  our 
class  (3)  we  must  operate  to  remove  pressure.  Other  cases  of  sup- 
posed complete  destniction  of  the  cord  at  the  point  of  fracture,  later 
may  give  signs  of  returning  function,  showing  that  the  paralyses  were 
due  to  other  concurrent  injuries  and  not  to  crushing  destruction  (to 
hemorrhage,  pressure).  In  some  of  these  cases  of  class  (3)  late  sec- 
ondar}'  operations  have  served. 

SPINAL  HENINGITIS 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  plays  no  such  important  part 
in  the  work  of  surgeons  as  does  cerebral  meningitis — inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  Nevertheless,  suppurative  and  serous  menin- 
gites  do  occur  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  are  amenable  to  surgical 
treatment.  Epidemic  meningitis  (cerebrospinal  fever)  also  is  common. 
1  have  discussed  this  disease  in  the  chapter  on  the  Brain,  and  have 
pointed  out  how  lumbar  drainage  may  relieve  the  symptoms  and  lead 
to  a  cure.  We  have  now  learned,  however,  to  depend  upon  the  serum 
therapy  of  Flexner. 

Suppurative  meningitis  results  from  wounds  of  the  spine  or  from 
extension  from  cerebral  meningitis.  The  sijwptows  mv  general  and 
local,  and  are  fairly  characteristic.  The  patient's  fever  runs  high. 
He  appears  intensely  septic,  and  his  course  to  death  is  generally  short. 
The  local  symptoms  are  due  to  pressure,  and  we  observe  rigidity  and 
retracted  head,  sometimes  convulsions  and  opisthotonos;  and  later, 
panilyses  due  to  degeneration  of  cord  centei-s.  Surgeons,  with  the 
increased  confidence  bom  of  experience,  are  feeling  that  drainage 
operations  save  some  of  these  desperate  cases,  but  the  drainage  must 
be  establLsheil  earlv. 

We  may  operate  in  the  following  manner:  By  lumbar  puncture  we 
obtain  fluid  for  culture  and  the  making  of  a  diagnosis.  Through  this 
same  channel  we  may  establish  continuous  drainage,  though  frequent 
tappings  generally  will  suffice.  In  addition  we  may  arrange  for  through- 
and-through  drainage  from  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  lumbar  opening, 
or  we  may  open  a  lateral  central  ventricle,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  last 
chapter.  Murphy's  description  of  sacral  drainage  is  admirable.*  "  The 
skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  fat,  and  muscles  are  divideil  until  the  sacral 
foramina  are  exposeil.  With  the  bone-cutting  forceps,  one  blade  in 
the  sacral  canal,  the  laminae  are  divided  on  either  side  until  the  sacral 
dura  is  expose<l  at  the  thinl  body.  This  is  easily  accomplished.  The 
sacral  dura  bulges  ver>'  conspicuously  in  the  field,  and  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  sacral  body,  H  inches  from  the  coccygeal 
tubercles  (or  lower  postero-intemal  tul>ercles  of  the  sacrum).  It 
(sacni  dura)  forms  quite  a  large  area  or  pouch,  which  is  called  the 
sacral  cerebrospinal  cistern.  Before  opening  the  cistern  it  is  ad\'isable 
to  aspirate  the  blood  (in  the  field)  by  siphon,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  view. 
This  accomplished,  the  dural  sac  is  split  and  sufficient  cerebrospinal 

» Muqihy,  ibid.,  p.  423. 
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allowed  to  escape  to  relieve  tension.  At  this  step  the  region 
Id  be  temporarily  abandoned/'  and  the  skull  opened  behind  the 
nen  magnum  over  the  cerebellar  cistern.  This  allows  through- 
through  irrigation  to  the  sacrum.  If  the  foramen  of  Magendie  is 
jd,  a  V-fihaped  piece  of  the  velum  can  readily  be  removed  with 
ors,  establishing  a  direct  communication  from  the  fourth  ventricle 
le  subcerebellar  cistern.  Murphy  employs  this  operation  in  cases 
antral  hydrocephalus  also. 

lerous  meningitis  (meningitis  serosa)  may  lead  by  pressure  through 
ain  of  general  symptoms — delirium,  headache,  choked  disc,  paral- 
— to  death;  but  without  any  considerable  fever  often.  Serous 
ingitis  may  be  relieved  or  promptly  cured  by  lumbar  puncture  and 
rainage. 

ifter  all  such  operations,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  course  of  any 
ingitis,  the  general  care  of  the  patient  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
lospitals  we  often  see  elementary  precautions  grossly  neglected. 
2nts  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  in  a  darkened  room,  remote 

a  noisy  ward.  Nurses  and  other  attendants  should  be  gentle  and 
3hless  for  the  most  part.     We  must  keep  up  a  good  ventilation; 

the  patient  warm,  and  attend  scrupulously  to  the  proper  evacua- 
of  his  bladder  and  rectum.  Loud  talking,  rapid  footsteps,  drafts, 
ig  light,  rough  handling,  often  will  bring  on  needless  convulsions, 
h  exhaust  and  may  kill  even  the  patient.  Verbum  sapienti:  all 
rs  should  be  excluded  from  the  patient's  presence. 

SPINA  BIFIDA 

pina  bifida  is  a  common  abnormality  of  the  spine — a  deformity 
ntly  obvious,  as  a  rule.  It  may  be  associated  with  cephalocele, 
h  is  its  cranial  analogue.  *^  This  congenital  defect  of  development 
la  bifida)  involves  a  cleft  or  defect  of  one  or  more  of  the  neural 
2S,  with  the  protrusion  of  a  hemia-Iike  sac  formed  by  some  of  the 
d  membranes,  with  or  without  the  cord  or  nerve-roots.  It  occurs 
t  once  in  1000  births  "  (Woolsey). 

^^e  remember  that  the  cord  and  other  nerve  elements  are  derived 

the  ectoderm   through  infolding;  while  the  bony  envelop  of  the 

comes  from  the  mesoderm.     If  this  mesodermic  structure  fails 

erly  to  unite  about  the  cord,  a  protrusion  of  the  cord  or  its  mem- 

es  may   occur — usually  toward  the  rear,  sometimes  toward  the 

Generally  the  abnormal  window  in  the  bone  is  small,  so  that 

)rotruding  nervous  elements  resemble  a  hernia.     Rarely  the  whole 

e  bony  sheath  on  one  side  of  the  cord  may  be  absent. 

"here  are  varieties  of  spinae  bifidap,  as  there  are  varieties  of  cephalo- 

Of  spina  bifida  we  have:   (1)  Meningocele,  membranes  and  fluid 

—rare;  (2)  meningomyelocele  (hydromyclia),  membranes,  fluid,  and 

,  including  the  cauda  equina;  (3)  syringomyelocele,*  which  is  only 

»cial  form  of  meningomyelocele,  with  a  great  dilatation  of  the  cen- 

;anai  and  its  ependyma.    The  s\Tnptoms,  the  prognosis,  and,  above 

*  Si/rinx  (L.);  o^'P^y^,  a  fistula,  a  pipe,  a  syringe. 
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all,  the  [Missiltilities  of  treatmeDt  depend  upon  the  variety  of  spina  bifida 

witli  which  one  is  dealing;  and  the  varieties  and  subvaricties  are  more 

numerou!^  than  the  three  terms  I  have  used  .seem  to  indicate.     For 

example,  there  are  three  ffjrms  of  mcningorele:   (a)  That  simplest  form 

in  wliifh  the  only  defect  is  in  the  bone.    The  skin,  membranes,  and 

conl  arc  intact;   and  the  tumor  we  see  is  composed  of  the  dura  alone, 

which   Indses  with   its  contained  fluid  through   the  bone  cleft,     [b) 

Another  form  of  meningocele  is  like  the  last,  except  that  the  arachnoid, 

as  well  as  the  dura,  bulges.     The  contained  fluid  is  subarachnoid,     (r) 

Quite  another  subvariety  of  meningocele  is  that  in  which  the  dura,  as 

well  as  the  bone,  is  cleft.     The  arachnoid,  with  its  fluid,  bulges  through 

this  opening;  but  the  skin,  the  pia,  ami  the  cord  are  normal  and  intact. 

There  are  varieties  of  meninpomjelocelo  or   myelomeningocele — 

the  terms  are  interchangeable.     Obviou.-Jy,  the  terms  signify  a  tumor 

^^^^  ci>ntaining  membranes  and  ner^■ouB 

^^^m  elements.     It  is  not  possible  always 

^^^^K  to     <listinguish     this     form     from 

^^^^^m  syringomyelocele.     Most   properly, 

^^^^^m  the  condition  present  is  a  mj'elocele 

^^^^^V  — a  deformitj'  characterized   by  a 

^^^^m  ■     cleft  in  the  skin  itself,  an  opening 

^^^H  in  the  posterior  bony  wall  of  the 

^^^H  spinal  column  and  in  nil  the  mem- 

^^^^^^^  bianes,  while  the  posterior  surface 

^^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  conl  itself  is  split  or  absent. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Thus  the  central  of  the  cord  is 

"  ^^^^^^^^^^H^^  open   to  the  The  spinal 

^^^^^^^^^^^H  hernia  which   is   present  is  due  to 

^^^V'^^^^P  of  fluid  iK'lween  the  pia 

^^^M     ^^^^r  and    arachnoid    on    the    opposite 

^^^^^^^r^  side   of   the   cord,  anterior  to  the 

^M^^^^^^K  cord.     This  fluid,  collecting  in  large 

^^^^^^^^^^^V  amounts,    cau.ses    a   protrusion   of 

^^^^^^^^^^^  nervous  elements.      The  protrusion 

^^^^^^^r^  ^  or  tumor  is  not  covered  with  skin, 

^^^^^^B  therefore,    though     the    skin    sur- 

^^^^^H  niunds  its  base;   ami   such   a   sac 

Pin- 4:tr>. -Spina  liiliila  fn-leviewK        as  there  is  consists  of  pia  covered 

by  the  spread-out  substance  of  the 

cord,     MyelcK'cle  d<)es  not  necessarily  protnidc.     Such  a  myelocele  as 

I  have  descrilK'd  may  exist  potentially,  and  for  lack  of  fluid  coIlccte<i  in 

front  of  the  conl  there  may  be  no  actual  hernia,  while  the  interior  of  the 

conl  it.self  will  be  found  to  lie  deep  in  its  normal  groove,  but  exposed 

to  the  air. 

Syringomyelocele,  sometimes  called  myelocystocele,  is  more  common 
than  mjelitcele.  In  sj ringomyelocele  the  bony  wall  and  the  dura  are 
cleft,  but  the  arachnoid  and  pia  are  intact,  while  the  central  canal  of  the 
eonl  is  <listen<le<l  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  There  results  a  hernia  com- 
Dosed  of  skin.  urachnoi<l.  pia.  and  ner\-ous  elements,  while  the  center  of 
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mass  is  occupied  l>y  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  nervous  elements 
ipread  out  thinly  over  the  inside  of  the  sac. 

Ve  see  then  that  spina  biflda,  so  called,  is  a  general  term  which  des- 
:es  spinal  tumora  of  varj-ing  character  and  gravity.  For  example, 
ngocele  may  give  rise  to  few  symptoma;  may  inconvenience  the 
■nt  from  its  size  merely;  may  be  carried  through  many  years  of 
md  may  be  threatening  only  from  its  liability  to  ulceration  and  rup- 

Spinal  heniias  containing  ncr\'ou8  elements,  on  the  other  hand, 
rally  cause  various  paraljtic  symptoms — csijccially  paralyses  iif 
bladder  uud  n-ctuni,  and  motor  and  sensor)'  disturbances  of  the 

Myeloceles  are  inoperable  and  aif  early  fatal  from  sejitic  infcc- 
.  We  need  regard  them  as  surgical  curiosities  only,  for  they  are 
■able.  They  are  commonly  associated  with  other  abnormalities 
-defects  of  development,  such  us  hydrocephalus,  club-foot,  cx- 
ly  of  the  bladder,  etc. 

he  diagnosis  of  myelocele  is  easy  and  instant,  for  the  abn<)rmality 
o  covering  of  skin;  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  at  the  time  of  the 


ig.  437.— Sjnna  bifiila  (mcnincofelp)  <Ma«iScluispllR  General  Hnciiital). 


's  birth  to  ilistinguisli  nicningocelo  from  myelocystocele;  The 
•ntial  diagnosis  nuist  l>e  founde<l  on  tlie  absence  of  symptoms  in 
Lgocele,  an<l  on  the  paralytic  contlitions  in  myelocystocele, 
le  only  possible  effective  treatment  in  either  of  the  more  favorable 
of  spina  bifida  (meningocele  and  myelocystocele)  is  by  some  form 
■ration.  \Vc  can.  however,  assure  the  child's  parents  that  menin- 
■  is  not  neccs.sarily  verj-  serious:  but  that  a  <hihl  the  victim  of 
cystocele,  if  il  should  not  die  young,  will  continue  in  a  wietchcd, 
ed  condition  only. 

king  all  forms  of  spina  bifida,  we  learn  fi-om  statistics  that  their 
osis  is  bad,  for  idccration  and  nipture,  followed  h\'  meningeal  in- 
1,  is  the  probable  outcome.  Sometimes  a  palliative  aspiration, 
ed  as  seems  advisable,   will   pi).-!tponc  the  inevitable  i-upture. 
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The  aspiration  should  be  done  through  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and 
the  needle  should  be  introduced  obliquely  where  the  coverings  are 
thickest. 

Operative  treatment  is  commonly  by  excision,  though  rarely  in- 
jection methods  are  still  used.  For  injections,  Morton's  fluid  has  been 
most  favorably  reganled — a  composition  containing  10  grains  of  iodin ; 
30  grains  of  potassium  iodid;  1  ounce  of  glycerin.  The  injection  is 
given  two  or  three  times  at  ten-duy  inter\-als.  The  surgeon  withdraws 
first  an  ounce  or  more  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  then  injects  half  an 
ounce  of  Morton's  mixture,  in  the  hope  of  causing  adhesions  of  the  sac 
and  a  resulting  cure.  I  have  never  met  a  surgeon  who  had  any  enthu- 
siasm for  this  method. 


Fig.  438.— Spina  bifida.  showinK  line  of  ii 


Open  operations  show  a  reasonable  pen'entage  of  good  results, 
especially  in  the  oases  of  meningocele.  The  dangers  are  from  sepsis. 
We  must,  therefore,  operate  with  the  greatest  aseptic  care.  Often  the 
dbwcction  is  teilious  and  laborious.  I  have  employed  satisfactorily  the 
transverse,  crescentic  skin  incision,  incircling  the  base  of  the  tumor 
with  the  convexity  of  the  incision  downwani  (Fig.  4:{S). 

Thus  we  expose  the  sac,  and  reflect   the  skin-flap  upward  across 

the  tumor.     With  the  sac  laid  bare,  incise  it  longitudinally  and  expose 

its  contents.     If  nervous  elements  lie  <liBengage<l  within  the  cavity, 

tuck  tbem  into  the  spinal  canal.     Nervous  elements  may  appear  cloeely 

to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  bunched  mostly  in  the  middte 
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J,  with  their  general  course  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  sac, 
t  is,  parallel  with  the  incision.    Separate  the  adherent  nerves  from 
sac,  so  far  as  possible,  and  reduce  them,  with  as  much  of  the  sac  as 
not  be  separated  from  them,  into  the  spinal  canal;  then  excise  the 
ess  of  sac  and  sew  up  the  woimd,  stitching  the  stump  of  the  sac  with 
ble  rows  of  chromic-gut  stitches.    Trim  oflF  redundant  skin  and  close 
wound  without  drainage,  tacking  the  skin-flaps  close  to  the  under- 
ig  aponeurosis.     If  the  bony  opening  is  so  large  as  to  favor  a  recur- 
ve of  the  hernia,  it  is  well,  before  closing  the  skin  wound,  to  reduce  the 
of  the  opening  by  bringing  strips  of  aponeurosis  across  the  stump 
the  sac.     Some  surgeons  have  advocated  repairing  the  vertebral 
ts  by  an  osteoplastic  operation,  taking  bone  from  the  crest  of  the 
n;  but  this  must  rarely  be  necessary. 

If  the  spina  bifida  is  a  pure  meningocele,  the  operation  is  rendered 
er  by  the  absence  of  nervous  elements.  The  sac  of  a  simple  menin- 
ile  is  trimmed  away,  and  the  wound  closed  as  I  have  already  described. 
Wter  all  is  done,  the  surgeon  must  remember  that  the  outcome  is  in 
bt  until  firm  union  has  been  established.  Unfortunately,  the  wound 
'  break  down  and  a  spinal  fistula  become  established,  with  its  attend- 
danger  of  infection.  If  it  be  established,  one  must  attempt  to  close 
trough  a  reopening  of  the  wound. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  SPINE 

Tumors  of  the  spine  are  somewhat  analogous  to  tumors  of  the 
ium,  for  we  have  in  the  spine — (a)  Spinal-column  tumors,  originat- 
11  the  bone  or  involving  the  spinal  column  from  a  tumor  elsewhere 
lebody;  (b)  meningeal  tumors,  extradural  and  intradural;  (c)  tumors 
le  cord  itself;  (d)  tumors  of  the  nerve-roots,  cauda  equina,  and  conus 
uUaris.  All  these  tumors  may  be  grouped  obviously  as  benign  and 
gnant,  as  primary  and  secondary. 

.^umors  of  the  vertebrae  are  like  tumors  of  bone  elsewhere,  which  I 
ribe  in  another  chapter.  Those  which  are  malignant  are  inoperable 
tly,  and  cause  pressure  s^Tnptoms,  often  agonizing,  generally  lead- 
o  paralyses.  Their  diagnosis  rests  upon  such  focal  symptoms  as  we 
5  already  considered.  Benign  tumors  of  the  vertebra?,  more  especi- 
exostoses,  are  operable  often,  and  their  removal  in  some  cases  has 
followed  by  brilliant  recoveries.  These  exostoses  and  other  benign 
3rs  of  the  bone  are  generally  limited  to  one  vertebra,  commonly  to 
body  of  the  vertebra,  and  cause  symptoms  by  local  pressure  upon 
;ord  and  nerve-roots.  These  symptoms  are  such  as  I  shall  describe 
in,  anesthesia,  and  paralyses.  Their  course  is  slow,  but  even  so, 
their  symptoms  one  cannot  distinguish  them  from  some  of  the  small 
^nant  tumors  until  an  operation  or  an  autopsy  has  revealed  their 
nature. 

Myeloma  is  a  form  of  tumor  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in 

king  of  tumors  of  the  cranium.     It  is  composed  of  tissue  identical 

the  red  marrow  of  young  bone,  and  formerly  was  called  myeloid 
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sarcoma.  It  is  often  a  general  disease,  and  is  found  in  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  several  bones  in  the  same  individual,  especially  in  the  tibia,  the 
radius,  and  the  jaw  bones.  Bland-Sutton  states  that  he  has  never  seen 
a  myeloma  in  a  vertebra,  but  other  writers  have  described  the  tumor  in 
that  location.  The  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  the  albumosuria,  or 
Bence-Jones'  reaction,  which  is  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  a  myeloma. 

Other  tumors  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  are  sacrococcygeal  tumors, 
parasitic  tumors  or  teratomata — irregular  pendulous  masses  attached 
to  the  coccygeal  region.  They  are  composed  of  undifferentiated  tissue, 
and  often  contain  rudiments  of  the  skeleton  or  various  organs.  Some- 
times they  are  operable,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  their  removal 
may  involve  destruction  of  the  coccygeal  nerves.  Ever}-  such  tumor 
must  be  studied  independently.  If  its  excision  should  involve  extreme 
paralyses,  the  surgeon  may  think  it  best  to  let  it  alone. 

Meningeal  tumors  are  found  both  without  and  within  the  dura. 
The  extradural  tumors  are  of  many  varieties — fatty  tumors,  sarcomata, 
tuberculomata,  echinococci,  myxomata,  fibrosarcomata,  and  carcino- 
mata.  Meningeal  tumors  are  more  common  within  than  without  the 
dura.  WTiile  all  the  varieties  of  spinal  tumors  show  similar  symptoms, 
tumors  of  the  meninges  grow  slowly  so  that  the  compression  exerted 
upon  the  cord  is  gradual  and  it  is  continuous.  We  know  of  tumors 
which  have  caused  symptoms  for  four,  six,  or  eight  or  more  years  before 
the  diagnosis  of  tumor  has  been  made.  Since  extradural  tumors  are 
more  commonly  malignant  than  are  intradural  tumors,  they  kill  the 
patient  sooner.  But  intradural  tumors  have  been  found  in  greater 
numbers — in  the  relation  to  extradural  tumors  of  two  to  one.  Intradural 
tumors  also  are  the  more  commonly  encapsulated,  while  their  situation 
is  generally  on  the  posterior  or  lateral  aspect  of  the  cord.  The  greatest 
number  are  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  next  to  that,  in  the  cervical 
region.  Both  extra-  and  intradural  tumors  spring  commonly  from  the 
dura,  the  intradunil  occasionally  from  the  arachnoid  or  the  nerve-roots. 
Usually  meningeal  tumors  are  single,  though  sarcomata,  neuromata, 
and  parasitic  tumors  may  be  multiple. 

Meningeal  tumors  cause  no  symptoms  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  press  upon  the  spinal  nerves  and  cord,  but  the  symptoms,  even  then, 
do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor  as  upon  its  location 
and  density.  Continued  pressure  upon  the  cord  leads  eventually  to 
marked  changes  in  that  structure — to  edema,  softening,  degeneration 
of  centrifugal  axones  below,  and  centripetal  axones  above,  the  point 
of  compression;  and  to  meningeal  hypertrophy.  As  Murphy  states, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  the  conductivity  of  the  cord  persists, 
partially  at  least,  even  after  long-continued  pressure. 

The  symptoms  of  meningiul  tumors  are  for  long,  intricate,  and  mis- 
leading. The  disease  is  relatively  rare,  so  that  physicians  are  generally 
led  away  into  other  diagnoses — neuritis,  rheumatism,  tabes,  lead  colic, 
sacro-iliac  disease,  and  such  abdominal  diseases  even  as  gall-bladder 
infection,  gastric  ulcer,  and  appendicitis.    And  yet,  the  s^^mptomatology 
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39. — Antprior  view  of  the  areas  of  liifitribution  of  the  senmry  nenes  of  the 
vn  on  the  left  siile  of  the  body),  and  ihstribution  of  sensation  according  to 
of  the  Bpinal  cord  iHhown  on  the  ri|;ht  side  of  the  l>ody):  1,  Ophthalmic 
superior  maxillary  ner\e;  3.  inferior  maxillary  nerve  Ithe  points  of  exit 
pra-orbital.  infra-orbital,  ood  mental  nen'eR  are  shown  by  the  markings 
mts  of  exit  of  tlic  anterior  iniercoxtal  branchen  of  the  intercostal  nerves; 
of  exit  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves;  6,  intercosto- 
lerve;  A.M.  and  S.C.,  area  of  distribution  of  the  great  auricular,  super- 
ical,  and  RUpraclavicular  brandies  of  tlie  cen'ical  plexus:  (',  circumflex 
',  ner\-e  of  Wrisberg:  I.C.,  internal  cutaneous  area;  M.S.,  musculo- 
s;  AI.C.,  musculocutaneous  area;  I',  ulnar;  M,  median:  R,  radial; 
tocrural  area  (the  npr\-e  is  seen  as  distributing  its  bmnchen  to  the  genital 


of  thinh;  is.,  internal  saplienoua:  P,  external  popliteal  branches  area 
ght  side  the  division  according  to  Bepments  is  seen,  the  letters  C,  /J,  L, 
nding  respectively  for  cer\-ieal,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  i^cral  segments  of  the 
I  the  right  side,  from  the  fourth  don-al  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  |inclusive), 
num  points,  according  to  Head,  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  shown  in 
)  the  spinal  segments)  (Kisendrath). 
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of  meningeal  tumors  seems  definite  enough  when  we  come  to  writ€  it 
down.  There  are  general  8>Tnptoms  and  special  topographic  symptoms; 
sj-mptoms  of  sensation  and  symptoms  of  motion. 

The  important  sensory  sjTnptoms  are  root  symptoms — pain,  hyper- 
esthesia, and  anesthesia.  The  pain  may  be  accentuated  by  irritating 
the  cutaneous  part  corresponding  to  the  cord  segment  involved,  by 
percussion  and  by  movement.  The  pain  is  severe,  but  not  always 
constant;  it  is  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  precedes  the  anesthesia  and 
the  motor  disturbances. 

The  motor  symptoms  are  due  to  pressure  upon,  and  degenerative 
changes  in,  the  cord  itself — spasms,  muscular  atrophy,  reaction  of 
degeneration,  and  paralyses.  At  first  the  paralysis  may  be  limited  to 
one  limb,  or  it  may  be  of  the  Brown-S^quard  type  (paralysis  on  the 
side  of  the  lesion ;  anesthesia  on  the  opposite  side,  owing  to  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  sensory  fibers  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  the 
spinal  cord).  An  extensive  tumor  may  involve  both  sides  of  the  cord 
and  cause  complete  paraplegia.  The  reflexes  are  increased  at  first  and 
are  then  abolished.  There  are  trophic  changes — herpes  zoster,  glossy 
skin,  decubitus.  There  are  vasomotor  disturbances,  and  there  are 
paralyses  of  the  sphincters.  Sometimes  the  spinal  column  appears 
fixed  at  the  site  of  the  tumor. 

Murphy  sums  up  the  symptoms  as  foUows: 

(«)  Jx)ng-standing  neuralgia,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
paralysis  of  motion  sets  in.  It  is  noticeable  even  then,  however,  when 
the  patient  sneezes  or  coughs. 

(6)  Gradual  loss  of  conductivity  of  impulses. 

(r)  Marked  spasticity  and  exaggerated  reflexes,  with  persistence  of 
complete  paraplegia  after  the  onset. 

{(f)  The  exaggeration  of  pressure  symptoms  due  to  local  compression 
without  spreading  the  pathologic  process  above  or  below  the  initial 
point  of  compression. 

(r)  Absence  of  a  tuberculous  taint ;  a  good  general  health. 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  determine  precisely  the  site  of  the  tumor 
even  when  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  has  been  made.  One  must  be  familiar 
with  certain  topographic  facts  in  order  to  trace  local  symptoms  to  the 
exact  point  of  their  pathologic  causation.  One  must  know  the  exact 
relation  of  points  in  the  cord  to  their  corresponding  topographic  bony 
landmarks.  Observe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  level  of  the  sensory  paral- 
ysis is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  involved  segment  of  the  conl. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  danger  of  estimating  the  site  of  the  tumor 
to  Ik»  lower  than  it  actually  is.  One  should  look  for  the  tumor  at 
ofN'ration  not  at  the  upper  level  of  anesthesia,  but  two  vertebrse  above 
that  l(»vel.  The  reason  for  the  unexpectedly  high  level  of  the  tumor 
i«  that  many  of  the  affected  dorsal  nerves  emerge  from  the  spine  and 
tiikil  (lu'ir  way  to  the  skin  at  a  point  somewhat  lower  than  the  tumor 
Hhi<h  is  causing  their  degeneration.  Before  going  on  to  a  consideration 
of  i\io  tn*atmeut  of  these  meningeal  growths  we  must  study  briefly  those 
fnfiT  -"^'wihs  which  spring  from  the  cord  itself. 
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Intramedullary  Tumors. — ^These  tumors  again  may  be  likened  to 
in  tumors.  They  are  of  much  the  same  t>'pe,  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
in  tumors,  they  are  far  less  common  than  meningeal  tumors.  In 
Its  the  most  common  cord  tumor  is  the  glioma.  The  next  most 
imon  is  the  tuberculoma.  In  the  case  of  children,  on  the  other 
d,  the  tuberculoma  is  the  more  common.  Sarcomata  and  myxo- 
:a  also  involve  the  cord,  but  are  usually  extensions  from  the  meninges 
rom  the  spinal  nerve-roots.  Gliosarcomata  occasionally  develop  in 
cord,  and  are  generally  diffuse,  involving  the  entire  length  of  the 
I,  including  the  medulla.  Syphilomata  and  angiogliomata  occasion- 
have  been  reported. 

The  symptoms  of  these  cord  tumors  are  similar  to  those  of  the  dural 
lors,  but  the  pain  is  not  quite  so  severe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally 
possible  to  differentiate  intramedullary  from  extramedullary  growths, 
me  were  obliged  to  point  out  clinical  distinctions,  one  would  say 
t  with  intramedullar}'^  growths  there  is  little  or  no  local  spinal  stiff- 
if  and  that  movements  of  the  spine  do  not  increase  the  pain.  More- 
r,  the  pain  frequently  is  not  in  the  spine  itself,  but  is  remotely  cutane- 
.  Of  course,  there  are  atrophy  of  muscles,  paralyses,  and  the  re- 
on  of  degeneration.  The  reflexes  are  at  first  exaggerated  and 
1  abolished;  anesthesia  is  present  only  in  case  the  posterior  columns 
:he  cord  are  affected,  while  the  usual  trophic  changes  are  found, 
e  cord  tumors  differ  also  from  meningeal  tumors  in  the  rapidity 
1  which  they  progress.  There  are  no  years  of  pain  preceding  para- 
Cia.  In  other  words,  if  pain  be  absent  and  motor  disturbances  alone 
>ist,  we  are  fairly  justified  in  assuming  that  the  tumor  is  intra- 
lullary. 

There  are  tumors  of  the  conus  meduUaris  also  and  of  the  cauda 
ina.  Neurologists  have  come  to  believe  that  wc  must  differentiate 
dal  tumors  from  tumors  of  the  conus  because  tumors  of  the  cauda 
n  yield  to  surgical  treatment,  while  tumors  of  the  conus  do  not 
rield  as  a  rule.  Tumors  of  the  conus  cause  a  bilateral,  symmetric 
airment  of  sensation — especially  anesthesia  of  the  skin  over  the 
is,  scrotum,  perineum,  anus,  inner  aspect  of  the  buttocks,  and 
berior  surfaces  of  the  thighs.  Late  in  the  disease  there  are  incontin- 
3  of  urine  and  feces,  loss  of  sexual  power,  and  the  usual  decubitus. 
Tumors  of  the  cavda  equina,  on  the  other  hand,  spring  from  nerve 
ctures  of  the  peripheral  type.  Anatomically,  therefore,  caudal 
lors  are  quite  other  than  cord  tumors,  but  clinically  one  may  not 
readily  distinguish  them.  The  caudal  nerves  are  neurilemmic; 
•efore  they  may  regenerate  after  damage;  but  they  are  bunched 
jther  within  a  meningeal  sheath;  therefore  their  tumors  give  the 
ptoms  of  cord  tumors.  A  tumor  of  a  caudal  nerve  will  give  us  a 
ical  picture  suggesting  a  tumor  of  that  section  of  the  cord  from 
3h  the  nerve  has  sprung.  On  the  other  hand,  tumors  of  the  cauda 
'  reach  a  considerable  size  before  causing  pronounced  s}Tnptoms, 
the  caudal  nerves  He  loose  in  a  comparatively  spacious  pouch,  so 
i  a  small  tumor  there  causes  no  pressure. 
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We  are  told  that  trauma  is  a  common  cause  of  caudal  tumors,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  a  remarkable  tumor  which  killed  a  patient 
under  my  care  not  long  since.  She  was  a  young  married  woman,  five 
months  pregnant  with  her  first  baby  when  she  consulted  me  for  ex- 
cruciating but  intermittent  sciatic  and  sacral  pains.  I  was  unable  to 
make  a  diagnosis;  but  supposed  for  a  time  that  she  suffered  from  that 
form  of  sacro-iliac  damage  common  with  puerperal  women.  A  well- 
known  orthopedic  surgeon  agreed  with  me,  and  applied  various  pelvic 
and  lumbar  supports,  which  relieved  the  patient  for  a  time.  Then 
there  followed  in  three  months  more  pains,  anesthesia,  paralyses,  in- 
continence of  the  sphincters,  headache,  nausea,  choked  disk,  delirium, 
and  death.  A  month  before  she  died  she  gave  birth  to  a  premature 
infant  after  an  absolutely  painless  labor.  During  the  latter  weeks 
of  her  life  she  was  seen  by  a  number  of  other  consultants — obstetricians, 
internists,  neurologists — whose  diagnoseis  varied  all  the  way  from  neu- 
rosis to  transverse  myelitis;  and  at  the  autopsy  we  found  a  sarcoma 
obviously  springing  from  the  cauda,  destroying  the  limibar  cord,  in- 
vading the  whole  cord  as  far  as  the  cervical  region,  choking  the  spinal 
canal,  and  leading  to  a  hydrocephalus,  with  the  resulting  intracranial 
pressure  s}Tnptoms  which  I  have  mentioned.*  No  case  could  illustrate 
better  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  the  uselessness  of  operation 
in  a  rapidly  growing  caudal  tumor  spreading  by  continuity  to  the  cord 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  caudal  tumors  may  be  secondary  to  meningeal, 
brain,  and  cord  tumors  disseminated  through  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  symptoms  of  tj^jical  caudal  tumors  are:  Pain,  sacral  and 
sciatic — **  a  more  wide-spread  pain  than  the  pain  of  cord  tumors,"  if 
only  one  might  distinguish.  The  pain  is  increased  by  movements  of 
the  legs.  Next  there  are  a  progressive  sensor}-  paralysis  of  the  perineum, 
anus,  buttocks,  and  genitalia,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and 
legs.  As  in  the  case  of  cord  tumors,  the  reflexes  are  at  first  increased, 
then  diminished,  and  finally  lost.  Other  lesions  of  the  lumbosacral 
region,  especially  sacral  tuberculosis,  must  be  differentiated.  The  one 
leading  and  most  conspicuous  symptom  of  early  caudal  disease  is  pain. 

The  treatment  of  cord  tumors  and  of  tumors  of  the  meninges, 
conus  medullaris,  and  cauda  equina  is  the  least  difficult  part  of  our 
problem,  when  once  an  understanding  of  spinal  tumor  has  been  reached. 
To  be  sure,  the  subject  is  relatively  new,  and  surgeons  are  too  apt  to 
rely  on  the  directions  of  neurologists — not  working  with  them,  but 
under  them.  However,  for  the  surgeon  acquainted  with  the  leading 
features  of  spinal  diseases  the  mere  operating  seldom  presents  serious 
difficulties.  Before  operating,  it  is  well  to  tr>'  a  short  course  of  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment,  for  under  such  treatment  most  unexpected  cures 
sometimes  are  achieved.  Four  weeks  should  be  the  maximum  of  such 
treatment  if  there  be  no  improvement.  One  should  endeavor  also 
to  eliminate  the  chance  of  tuberculosis  being  present  before  operating; 

'  This  caw  in  admirably  reported  by  E.  W.  Taylor,  Boston  Med.  and  Suig.  Jour., 
February  7,  1907. 
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in  case  a  neoplasm  is  reasonably  demonstrable,  one  should  de- 
nine,  if  possible,  its  character  and  the  question  of  there  being  two 
Qore  such  growths. 

In  estimating  diagnostic  points  and  planning  an  operation  one  should 
e  clearly  in  mind  certain  relations  which  exist  between  the  spinal 
1,  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  nerves,  and  the  spinous  processes, 
ive  already  indicated  these  relations.  Binnie,  in  his  admirable 
lual,  quoting  Chipault,  gives  the  following  rules: 
*  It  is  important  to  recognize  certain  easily  remembered  relations 
3h  exist  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  spinous  processes.  These 
tions  are  thus  described  by  Chipault: 

'  (a)  The  terminal  culdesac  of  the  dura  mater  corresponds  to  the 
.  lumbar  interspinous  space. 

'  (6)  The  inferior  limit  of  the  spinal  cord  is  situated  in  men  at  the 
1  of  the  first,  in  women,  of  the  second,  in  infants,  of  the  third,  lumbar 
ous  process. 

'  (c)  The  cervical  segment  of  the  cord  terminates  at  the  level  of 
sixth  cervical  interspinous  space;  the  dorsal,  at  the  ninth  dorsal; 
lumbar,  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  spine;  the 
gJ  segment  ends  at  the  superior  border  of  the  first  lumbar  spine. 
'  (d)  The  relations  of  the  summits  of  the  spinous  processes  to  the 
e-roots  may  be  expressed  by  a  simple  formula  which,  while  not 
lematically  correct,  is  sufficiently  so  to  act  as  a  guide  in  surgical 
•vention. 

'  For  adults,  the  formula  is:  In  the  cervical  region  to  find  the  nerve 
;h  emerges  at  the  level  of  any  individual  spinous  process,  add  the 
eral  one  to  the  number  of  the  process,  e.  gf.,  it  is  the  third  cervical 
which  emerges  opposite  the  second  spinous  process.  In  the 
rior  dorsal  region  add  the  numeral  two  to  the  number  of  the 
ess.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  dorsal  processes  add  the 
eral  three.  The  inferior  part  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  spinous  process 
the  subjacent  interspace  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  sacral 

5S." 

taminectomy  is  the  operation  which  gives  the  surgeon  access  to 
jpinal  canal  and  cord.  In  cases  of  vertebral  damage  by  trauma, 
nectomy  is  our  frequent  resort.  Laminectomy  is  analogous  to 
itions  for  opening  the  cranium,  and  has  thus  further  similarity  to 

operations  on  the  skull  that  the  defect  produced  in  the  spine  is 
ively  harmless  in  itself  and  need  not  be  repaired.     Laminectomy 

not  greatly  weaken  the  spinal  column,  for  the  strength  of  the 
!  lies  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.     Sundry  methods  of  laminec- 

are  advocated.  AU  of  them  call  for  care  in  order  that  nerves, 
?-roots,  meninges,  or  cord  be  not  damaged;  but  with  any  reason- 
caution  the  foUowing  simple  operation  may  be  performed  readily 
le  surgeon  who  knows  the  use  of  his  tools  and  is  familiar  with 
in  anatomy.^ 

know  a  surgeon  of  considerable  experience  who  mistook  the  intact  dura 
*  cord  after  he  had  opened  the  spinal  canal. 


Tin 
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williiii  Ux-ir  imii-titiii  with  x\w  urtinilar  pnircKs;  li.  l>r>>-i-n  i4iw  in  act  i>f  diviilinf; 
tlw  hmirur-  nt  ;i  riglit  anicli-  t<i  tlu.-ir  surfnrr,  it^i  guan)  iili'ii'mnniiiK  tlu;  <li-jitli  of  mt- 
ikiii)  U'liift  i-iitin-ly  nuM'il  ut  tlM>  iMfcinninf;  of  the  ilivJHoii:  (',  knife  (liviilinf;  tlie 
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ami  then  nil  the  <ithiT.  'I'herc  w  nhnrp  blccdinp  penemlly.  Chock  it 
by  firm  parking.  Ut-fore  RoitiK  further  sit  that  the  bones  are  nidely 
expo!4ei]  unil  that  nil  bleoiiinp  is  stopped.  The  steps  no  far  are  twlioua 
imil  often  lafMnimis. 

l')iiiiTinK  thniitfih  the  honee  of  the  onnal  in  not  diffirult.  Divide 
Ihr  ititiTspiniiiis  ligament  a1  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  bone  i^indow, 
n-niDVL*  with  ron;;cur  foiieps  all  the  spinouti  processes  in  view,  and 
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''  part  ol  the  lowest  lamina.    Then,  with  atout  cutting  forceps 
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r  boiswrK  umi)  in  [nrisinf;  nii'mlimiics:  V.,  Iinlf-buttun  of  liune  bitten  i>Ut 
iuii][iD  of  liLit  Liuiinu  ill  lliip  liy  ninjp'ur  forrcjis:  F,  ^':nlila^  Iialf-button 
<  of  up[NT  niariciii  i>f  ni-\t  stntiiiiuirv  lamiim  hcluiv,  (lie  two  tjalf-liuttons 
cirrukr  on-niiifCi  wix'n  in  i-iiniiirt.  fi>r  <lraiiinp-:  (i,  voKcuIiir  fatty  Hrrolar 
.'ring  mrmlirani's.  TIic  >tiiini)  iif  tlic  (■xpimhI  i.\imi}  is  nhon-n.  in  iniiinrMKion, 
:ie  tiirni'il-liui'k  flap  (litawn  from  caclaviTif  (i]iiTatii>n}  iHickliam). 

chifiel,  osteotome,  or  s;i\v),  cut  iiwuy  a  suitable  number  of 
in  either  side,  and  remove  t  he  excised  acetions  of  bone. 
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Now  we  have  the  dura  exposed  and  may  see  the  nerves  emerging 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  the  operation  is  obvious  enough,  and  its 
exact  nature  depends  upon  our  purpose  in  opening  the  spinal  canal. 
We  elevate  or  remove  bone  fragments,  open  the  dura,  inspect  the 
cord,  see  to  our  hemostasis,  excise,  if  necessary,  painful  nerve-roots 
and  tumors  (suture  the  severed  cord  if  we  hold  to  the  strength  of  an 
erroneous  conviction),  and,  above  all  things,  provide  adequate  drainage, 
lest  operative  blood  and  clots  pressing  on  the  cord  leave  our  patient's 
last  state  worse  than  his  first. 

In  all  this  we  must  handle  the  nerves,  dura,  and  cord  with  such  care 
as  to  avoid  the  common  and  needless  bruising,  and  we  must  repair 
with  fine  gut  stitches  our  operative  rent  in  the  dura. 

The  closure  of  the  wound  and  the  dressings  are  conmionplace 
matters,  but  in  the  after-treatment  we  must  observe  the  same  solicitude 
that  I  have  enjoined  for  the  care  of  fracture-dislocations  of  the  spine. 

Several  experienced  surgeons  make  a  bone-flap  through  a  U- 
shaped  incision  in  the  skin  and  replace  the  flap  in  toto.  I  have  no 
personal  experience  with  this  method. 

The  results  of  laminectomy  for  intraspinal  tumors  are  encouraging. 
Pain  is  relieved,  and  if  the  aneurilemmic  fibers  of  the  cord  be  not  de- 
generated, function  returns  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Tumors  may 
recur,  to  be  sure,  but  sarcomata  even  are  less  liable  to  recur  than  sar- 
comata elsewhere.  The  mortality  (from  meningitis  and  shock)  is  not 
much  above  10  per  cent.;  and  at  the  worst  we  may  feel  assured  that 
death  is  inevitable  without  operation.  We  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  here  is  a  branch  of  neurologic  surgery  already  successful  and  full 
of  promise. 

The  Peripheral  Nerves 

The  surger>'  of  the  peripheral  ner\'es  is  a  subject  comparatively 
recent — much  more  recent  than  is  the  surgerj-  of  the  head  and  spine. 
Until  the  development  of  aseptic  surger}-,  physicians  thought  that 
nerves  did  not  lend  themselves  to  surgical  treatment  so  far  as  any 
power  of  regeneration  in  them  was  concerned.  Modem  studies  teach 
us,  however,  that  neurilemmic  (peripheral)  nerves  are  capable  of 
regeneration  and  may  be  sutured  and  grafted  with  excellent  prospect 
of  restoration  of  their  function.  I  have  already  in  this  chapter  referred 
briefly  to  this  matter. 

The  manner  of  restoration  of  the  structure  and  function  in  the 
distal  portion  of  a  severed  peripheral  nerve  is  still  a  subject  of  active 
controversy.  We  know  that  after  the  division  of  a  peripheral  ner\'e 
the  di.stal  portion  regains  its  function  even  though  it  has  been  separated 
and  isolate<l  from  its  proximal  portion  for  many  months.  Neurolo- 
gists are  not  in  accord  as  to  the  nature  of  this  regeneration.  There  is 
the  ''  central  theor}-,"  and  there  is  the  **  peripheral  theor>\"  The 
"central  theor>',"  baseii  on  the  teaching  of  Waller,  hangs  upon  the 
neuron  doctrine — on  the  conception  of  the  entity  of  the  neuron — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  nerve  ganglion  with  its  dendrites  and  single  axone,  or 
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pheral  nerve  filament.    If  this  axone  be  anywhere  divided,  the 

Qtral  theory*'  teaches  that  the  distal  isolated  segment  degenerates 

cannot  be  restored  to  structure  and  function  until  it  has  reunited 

L  the  living  proximal  portion  of  the  axone.    The  "peripheral 

•ry,"  maintained  especially  by  Albrecht  Bethe  and  by  Ballance 

Stewart,  appears  to  demonstrate  that  after  section  of  the  axone, 

3ugh  degeneration  in  the  distal  portion  does  take  place,  neverthe- 

regeneration  occurs  in  the  same  distal  portion  without,  and  in- 

indently  of,  a  reunion  with  the  proximal  portion  of  the  divided 

le.    At  the  same  time  function  in  the  distal  parts  is  not  restored 

[  the  severed  parts  are  reunited.     As  Woolsey  truly  remarks :  "  Two 

cal  facts,  the  lack  of  regeneration,  after  division,  of  the  axis-cylin- 

of  the  spinal  cord,  which  have  no  neurilemma  or  neurilemma  cells, 

the  very  rapid  return  of  sensation,  after  secondary  suture,  support 

theory  of  peripheral  regeneration."    We  may  not  discuss  further 

intensely  interesting  subject,  though,  as  surgeons,  it  concerns  us 

ly,  but  we  observe  the  fundamental  fact  that  whatever  the  theory 

(generation,  certain  it  is  that  divided  neurilemmic  nerves,  when 

erly  approximated,  do  regain  their  histologic  structure  and  their 

;ion. 

here  are  three  leading  purposes  in  the  surgery  of  the  peripheral 

5S.     We  operate  for  the  relief  of  pain,  by  section;   for  the  repair 

;rve  injury,  by  suture  and  by  anastomosis;   and  for  the  relief  of 

by  nerve  transplantation.     Let  us  now  consider  in  some  detail 

.three  topics  and  the  surgical  measures  at  our  command. 

NEURITIS 

euritis  is  a  common  cause  of  the  pain,  for  which  we  may  be  forced 
t  a  nerve.  The  term  neuritis  is  generally  taken  to  signify  inflam- 
m  of  a  nerve.  It  is  usually  an  inflammation  of  the  cndoneurium, 
3urium,  or  epineurium,  which,  through  thickening  and  swelling, 
rict  the  axones.  Perineuritis  is  the  accepted  term,  and  the  disease 
is  form  is  generally  confined  to  a  single  nerve-trunk.  Multiple 
:is,  a  painful  affection  of  many  peripheral  nerves,  is  a  degenera- 
if  the  nerve-fibers  themselves  rather  than  an  inflammation.  Mul- 
peripheral  neuritis  commonly  runs  a  self-limited  course,  and  does 
jpecially  concern  the  surgeon,  who  has  to  deal  rather  with  "  local- 
or  **  simple''  neuritis. 

nple  neuritis  arises  from  nerve  injuries,  wound  infections,  callus- 
tions,  the  pressure  of  new-growths;  or  it  is  due  to  such  chemical 
IS  as  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  to  exposure  to  cold;  or  it  may 
as  the  sequel  of  some  general  infectious  disease.    The  damage 

nerve  may  be  strictly  localized  or  may  spread  along  throughout 
^rve's  course.     Although  the  inflammation  is  acute  and  violent 

outset,  the  active  symptoms  may  subside  quickly  and  be  followed 
ong-continued  chronic  course,  with  h}T)erplasia  of  the  connective 

causing  more  or  less  destruction  of  nerve-fibers. 
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The  symptoms  of  the  patient  vao'  preatly,  but  always  there  ia 
marked  perversion  of  function,  ranging  from  hyperesthesia  to  com- 
plete anesthesia.  The  pain  is  often  severe. — stabbing,  boring,  or  shoot- 
ing,— anti  is  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.  It  is  worse  at  night 
than  in  the  Oay,  and  is  aggravated  by  movements.  Tenderness 
also  develops  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  There  is  frequent  nunib- 
neaa,  with  tingling  and  loss  of  tailile  sensation.  There  may  be  weak- 
ness or  even  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve-fibers,  with  preceding  twiteh- 
ings  and  spasms. 

Sometimes,  if  the  neuritis  be  long  continued,  serious  secondarj' 
changes — structural  and  trophic — occur  in  the  adjacent  parts — mus- 
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cular  atrophy;  contractures;  nail  ridges  with  nail  thickenings;  an 
atrophic,  glossy,  thickeneil  skin ;  alterations  in  the  sweat-glands;  herpes, 
ulcerations,  and  gangrene  even.  I'erfornting  ulcer  of  the  foot  (mal 
perforanst  may  follow  neuritis  of  the  tibial  nerves.  There  are  changes 
too  in  the  elect  ric  excitability  of  the  ner\es,  and  the  react  ion  of  degenera- 
tion results. 

\s  a  rule,  the  prognosis  in  acute  neuritis  is  gooti:  and  after  months 
even  we  maj'  hwk  for  recoverj'. 

As  for  treatment,  the  surgeon  has  slight  concern  for  (hat  until 
called  upon  by  the  neurologist,  whose  non-operative  measures  have 
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led;  but  in  advanced  cases  especially — those  cases  characterized 
trophic  changes,  by  gangrene  and  ulceration — nerve-stretching  has 
;n  of  marked  value.  Indeed,  certain  surgeons  have  carried  still 
ther  the  principle  of  nerve-stretching,  and  have  shown  this  measure 
be  of  service  in  cases  of  varicose  ulcer,  Raynaud's  disease,  and  many 
er  neurotrophic  conditions.  The  technic  of  nerve-stretching  is 
iple:  lay  bare  and  isolate  the  nerve-trunk  which  supplies  the  affected 
t.  Then  take  the  nerve  on  your  fingers  and  stretch  it  vigorously 
pulling  it  up  (Fig.  442).  One  may  put  many  poimds  of  pull  upon  a 
ve-trunk  without  breaking  it.  Experimental  researches  show  that 
nerve  is  traumatized — axis-cylinders  and  myelin — and  that  degen- 
bive  changes  follow.  Gradually  the  later  regeneration  takes  place, 
intime  we  expect  to  see  improvement  in  the  lesions  for  which  the 
ve-stretching  is  employed. 

NEURALGIA 

Neuralgia  is  an  inadequate  term  for  which  we  have  as  yet  found  no 
stitute.  It  means  pain  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  Neuritis  may  be 
cause  of  the  pain,  or  the  cause  may  be  some  constitutional  disease 
it,  syphilis),  or  a  local  lesion  like  mastoiditis  or  a  tumor;  or  there 
r  be  any  one  of  a  hundred  similar  causes.  The  neuritis  causing  a 
ralgia  may  be  limited  and  superficial,  or  it  may  involve  the  whole  of 
5rve-trunk  and  its  associated  ganglia. 

Neuralgic  pains  are  fairly  characteristic.  They  are  sharp,  stabbing, 
ng,  or  burning,  of  varying  intensity,  and  occur  in  paroxysms, 
y  may  be  mild,  or  they  may  be  so  persistent  and  excruciating  as  to 
pt  the  victim  to  suicide.  The  pain  may  linger  dully  between  the 
)xysms,  or  it  may  disappear  entirely.  Its  onset  is  uniform:  it  ap- 
rs  at  the  accustomed  spot  and  follows  the  accustomed  course.  Some- 
5S  it  becomes  diffused,  to  the  confusion  of  the  patient  and  the 
sician.  Do  not  mistake  the  characteristic,  localized  pain  of  a 
ralgia  for  those  simulated,  bastard  pains  of  which  the  hysteric 
plains. 

V^ictims  of  serious  neuralgias,  if  unrelieved,  go  on  to  a  life  of  con- 
t  and  hopeless  distress,  and  become  slaves  to  drug  habits.  Their 
jral  health  becomes  seriously  impaired,  and  they  fall  victims  in 
I  readily,  and  cheerfully  often,  to  other  chance  diseases. 
We  treat  neuralgia  by  drugs,  by  hygiene,  by  hydrotherapy,  by 
Dricity,  and  similar  measures,  and  in  most  cases  we  succeed  in  curing 
ailment.  Some  few  cases,  however,  resist  such  endeavors,  and  we 
ourselves  driven  to  surgical  operations.  These  operations  include 
3  of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  measures  known  to  therapeu- 
Let  us  take  up  in  brief  detail  certain  forms  of  neuralgia  and  their 
:ment  by  surgical  means. 

Trigeminal  neuralgia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  is 
non,  but  the  cases  vary  greatly  in  severity.  The  mild  cases  are 
y  cared  for;  the  severe  cases  demand  operations  of  the  first  magni- 
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tude.  Accorriingly.  we  divide  the  di^^a^e  into  5imdn-  types,  and 
refer  to  the^e  types  as — (1>  Neuralgia  minor — a  mild  affection  in  which 
one  branch  only  of  the  ner\'e  is  affected:  (2)  redex  neuralgia,  or 
viifceral  referred  pain;  and  (3>  neuralgia  major,  or  tic  douloureux. 

I>et  U5  deal  briefly  ^ith  thoe?e  fii^  two  forms.  Neuralgia  minor 
occur?  rf>nimonly  in  neurotic  girls  and  young  women,  and  may  be  due 
to  a  variety  of  debilitating  cauaes.  Any  anemia  is  apt  to  be  associated 
with  thbi  form  of  neuralgia  or  tic.  The  reflex  neuralgias,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  due  to  some  true  anatomic  lesion — ulcer,  tumor,  carious 
teeth.  a»tigniatL<m.  ear  4lL?ease,  etc. — which  gives  rise  to  an  irritation  in 
the  neighlxjring  trifacial  ner\'e. 

The  xymptornjf  of  Niih  neuralgia  minor  and  reflex  neuralgia  (tri- 
geminal) are  quite  similar,  and  the  leading  s\Tnptom  is  pain — pain 
confine*  1  commonly  to  one  branch  of  the  nerve.  The  pain  is  usually 
intermit ti-nt;  it  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  is  associateil  with 
tenderness  of  the  »urn>unding  skin — lentlemess  which  often  remains 
after  the  actual  neuralgic  pain  has  subsides  1.  Sometimes,  but  not 
commonly,  the  pain  t  felt  in  quite  distant,  unrelatetl  parts.  You  n'ill 
obs€T\'e  that  these  symptoms  are  not  particularly  definite:  indeed,  it 
Ls  not  jxissible  generally  to  distinguish  the  s\Tiiptoms  of  a  neuralgia 
minor  from  the  early  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux.  We  must,  therefore, 
watch  all  these  cases  anxiously,  with  the  thought  of  a  graver  neuralgia 
in  mind. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  of  trifacial  neuralgia,  we 
endeavor  to  remove  the  causative  irritant — in  nose.  ear.  or  mouth. — 
anrl  we  seek  to  impn>ve  the  patient's  genend  condition  by  goo<I  hygiene, 
ffxxl.  inm.  quinin.  electricity,  ami  an  open-air  life:  and  mast  often 
we  succ«*ed.  If  we  fail,  we  may  be  driven  to  a  resei'tion  of  the 
affc?cte<l  ner\'e,  after  the  methcKl  of  Thiers<-h,  which  I  shall  describe 
pnrsently:   or  to  the  injection  of  alcohol  into  the  ner^-(M^Ink. 

So  far,  we  have  l)een  considering  n»latively  mild  forms  of  trifacial 
pain.  Ix't  us  turn  to  that  most  grievous  and  si)ecial  form,  tic  doulou- 
reuz. 

A  well-<'stablishe<l  tic  douloureux  differs  in  manv  essentials  from 
the  milder  forms  of  tic.  It  is  not  a  disease  of  young  women,  but  appears 
in  l>oth  sex«»s,  and  in  middle  life  or  later.  The  victims  frcijuently  are 
the  subjects  of  marke<l  arteriosclerosis.  At  first  changes  of  climate, 
weariness,  overwork,  or  any  other  causes  tending  to  ilepress  the  circula- 
tion may  bring  on  attacks.  The  exact  nature  of  the  pn)cess.  however, 
i«  unkiH)wn  to  us.  .\s  (\ishing  says,  '*  Let  us  hopt*  that  some  one  with 
new  histologic  mcthixls  and  p<jssibly  more  extensive  material  may 
Molve  this  pathologic  riddle,  for  not  until  the  lesion  is  known  may  we 
ex|HTt  to  discover  its  causal  agent."  *  In  other  wonls.  we  find  no 
constant  histologic  lesion  in  these  cases.  ( Vrtain  writers  regard  the 
dis<»asc*  as  an  ascen<ling  neuritis.  I)eginning  in  the  j)erij)hend  branches 
of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  In  any  cas<»  the  (lasserian  ganglion  eventu- 
ally becomes  involv<'<l  in  degen<»rative  changes,  so  that  only  its  extir- 

*  Hanry  Cuhhin^,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aj»0OC.,  April  8,  11>05. 
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tion  or  severance  from  its  central  connections  suffice  to  put  an  end 
the  patient's  sufferings. 

Those  sufferings  are  illustrated  by  a  train  of  symptoms  which  are 

Etracteristic  in  their  agony  when  once  the  disease  is  well  established. 

first,  as  I  have  said,  one  scarcely  distinguishes  this  severe  form  of 

from  the  milder  forms.    Usually,  the  second  or  third  divisions  of 

5  nerve  are  attacked  primarily — more  rarely  the  first  division.    The 

in  begins  in  brief  paroxysms,  darting  along  the  course  of  the  nerve, 

the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  nose.     Gradually  attacks  become  more 

quent  and  more  prolonged,  agonizing  in  character,  so  that  the  sufferer 

>ans  or  screams  with  the  intensity  of  his  distress.    The  slightest 

itant  may  bring  on  the  attack — a  breath  of  air,  a  touch,  an  unexpected 

rt.    Natural  sleep  becomes  almost  impossible;   and  the  victims  are 

en  to  the  constant  use  of  opium,  and  may  contemplate  suicide  even. 

3h  symptoms  as  I  have  described  should  serve  to  establish  the  diag- 

is.    The  examiner  will  find,  in  addition,  that  tender  points  may  be 

ermined  at  the  places  w^here  the  nerves  find  exit  from  their  bony 

lals.     Moreover,   there  are  notable  vascular  changes  and  trophic 

1  secretory  disturbances,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  congestion  of 

eyes,  outpouring  of  tears  and  saliva,  running  of  the  nose,  falling  or 

itening  of  the  hair  or  beard,  and  local  sensations  of  swelling  or  ful- 

s.    All  these  phenomena  occur  on  one  side  of  the  face  only. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  state  that  treatment  is  palliative  and 

ical.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  palliative  treatment  is  of  little  service 

I   gives   but   temporary   relief.     Nowadays   one   thinks   of  radical 

itment  as  consisting  in  some  operation  on  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 

that  operation  has  a  decided  mortality  except  in  the  most  ex- 
ienced  hands,  and  lesser  operations  often  prove  of  service — operations 
the  peripheral  nerves  themselves. 

If  the  disease  be  relatively  recent,  and  if  the  pain  be  assuredly  con- 
d  to  one  branch  only  of  the  nerve,  the  surgeon  may  advantageously 
irpate  a  large  part  of  that  nerve,  with  the  fairly  assured  hope  that 
patient's  pain  will  be  relieved  for  several  months,  if  not  for  years, 
nam  and  Waterman  found  the  relief  after  peripheral  operations  to 

for  some  ten  months.  This  estimate  is  probably  too  short,  for  the 
istics  of  these  observers  were  founded  upon  operations  of  the  older 
e — on  simple  resections  of  the  nerves.  We  know  that  these  neuri- 
mic  nerves  regenerate  rapidly.  The  resection  of  Thiersch,  there- 
!,  is  recognized  as  the  proper  operation  to-day.  Thiersch's  method 
sists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  nerve,  seizing  it,  and  twisting  out 
Tally  as  much  of  it  as  possible  from  its  canal.  One,  two,  or  more 
les  may  be  removed  in  this  way.  The  second  and  third  divisions  are 
-  suited  for  this  form  of  treatment.  Let  me  warn  the  practitioner 
nst  assuming  that  the  pain  is  due  to  carious  teeth.  We  see 
ents  who  have  had  all  their  teeth  extracted  from  one  side  of  the  jaw, 
le  vain  belief  that  thus  their  pains  might  be  abolished. 
Sundry  injections  into  the  nerve-sheaths  and  into  the  nerves  have 
1  found  beneficial  of  recent  years.     The  favorite  injections  are  osmic 
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:ie]il  .-in<l  70  pt-r  it-nt.  nlrohn!  fosniic  ai-iil.  1  re.  of  a  1  per  cpnt.  si>lution: 
alfiihol.  1.5  cf.  .  or.  iin-f<r:tl>ly,  nk-uhi)!  :ilimi'.  Thf  n-~iilts  urc  cxcelli-nt. 
Hinl  r<-li»-f  limy  la-t  (or  inoiitlis.  Then  riinji-'ti'iiis  iii;iy  lip  roiiiinil. 
Pr»>lialily  »  ilcKtntTatiun  of  tin-  ncrvc-tnink  towiinl  tlip  f[;jnEliiiii  ^c^ults. 

A  morft  or  if^:-  (■'■r.-i^tcm  I(.i-al  anf-Mli<-:-ia  n.-uli^  imni  these  pcri- 
plifral  NiM-miion-.  luit  tlir-  maiii-uvfrs  urc  pnifiiiiilly  p:iiV  alw;iys, 

Ii  .-f-ii.?-  M-arccly  n'lt-.-^ary  to  ilisiiiho  in  liitaii  liii-  niethoii  of 
«-<'kiiiL'  iiii'l  r'-:-i;iiiii[i  iliCM-  lurvt-?.  except  thr  .-fiond  ami  liiinl  ilivi- 
Mon.-'.  liven,"  aiiiiloiiii>t  kiniw>  huw  tin-  si;jira-i>rliiiai  nt-rvc  t-nirrja^ 
Ix-ii'-atli  tht-  Itrrjw  tuuurd  the  iiiiitT  angle  oi  iht  orbit:  wliiit-  the  iiil'ra- 


firliital  inTvi-  may  l.r  rcarlieil  at  tlie  iiifra-orliiliil  furaiiieii,  mip  cfiiti- 
riH-f.T  lii'|..w  llir  '.rliital  iiiamiii.  at  tlif  \ii<]»-r  eiiil  nf  the  caiiim'  f.issa. 
ai..l  v'-rii.-allv  l-rlnw  tl>r  Mipra-..rl.it;.l  ri..ii-li.  Tlie  .'■■.-..tai  AWWnm 
SMri.riiiM.^  i^  -i.iiuhi  at  a  .!c..j...r  l.-vvl  Im'IuikI  the  ariinjiii.  aii.l  Kochrrs 
op.T:.n..ii  i-  a  lavurii.'  ni.-ili...!  l,v  wliirh  to  ira.'b  it ;  Tin-  ill■■i^il.Il  l.elow 
tljt-  orl.ir  i^  .-avii.-.l  oiiUvanl  and  .lo^vnwani  to  li,,.  /virnnia.  The 
foraiii.-n  aii.l  m.tu-  an-  thu-  .■ni-om-I.  Ttirii.  at  fli.-  oiit.-r  eiai  of  the 
inr'i-ii.ii.  iIm'  ^iirl'ai'i-  of  ilic  inalar  lirmi'  i>  H-r;ip<'il  ]•■.,];■  im.l  tlie  Imnc  is 
•livi.i.'.l  Willi  a  '-liis.'l  M.  a.  lr>  opri>  1|,<-  >ih,-u'  iMitvillary  fi-snir  aial  lo 
n'inovi-  ilic  fuof  of  tin-  infra-orliiial  canal,  'lliis  ojicns  ilic  aiitniiii. 
Tlie  inci-iiin  i,-  tlien  rotrartril  upwanl  so  as  in  c\|jom'  tlir  frontoniahir 
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ire,  and  from  here  the  chieel  is  carried  downward,  inward,  and 
tward  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure, 
mgh  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  The  zygoma  being  divided, 
malar  bone  is  dislocated  outward  and  upward,  and  the  contents 
be  orbit  are  raised,  when  the  infra-orbit^  nerve  may  be  followed 
i  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  the  nerve  is  seized  and  pulled 

rhe  third  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  leaves  the  skull  by  way 
le  foramen  ovale,  and  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches, 
posterior  branch  is  sensory  and  in  turn  divides  into  the  auriculo- 


14.— Neurectomy,  trifacial.     Second  division— step  2  (adapted  from  Kocher), 

jral,  the  lingual,  and  the  inferior  dental.  The  lingual  and  inferior 
1  are  most  commonly  concerned  in  tic,  and  their  excision  is  part 
!  Operation  which  Binnie  admirably  describes  somewhat  as  follows: 

the  incision  at  the  middle  of  the  zygoma  and  carrj-  the  cut  back- 
and  downwanl  to  a  point  just  below  the  tragus;  then  continue 

the  posterior  margin  of  the  jaw  to  its  angle,  and  follow  the  hori- 

ramiia  for  about  an  inch.  This  cut  is  a  skin  rut,  and  should  riot 
■e  the  facial  nerve,  Steno's  duct,  or  the  parotid   gland.     Now 

a  transverse  incision  below  and  parallel  to  Steno's  duct  down 
the  bone,  striking  the  ramus  about  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
Id  notch.     Expose  thoroughly  the  bone  and  trephine  it  through 
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and  through.  Then,  with  nmgeur  forceps,  gnaw  away  the  bone  between 
the  trephine  opening  and  the  notch.  Now  retract  fonvanl  the  temi)oniI 
mu.scle,  remove  obstructing  particles  of  fat.  exi>o.*«e  the  external  pterj'- 
goid.  and  rt?tract  it  upward,  when  the  lingual  and  inferior  ilental  nerves 
will  appear  lying  upon  the  internal  pterj-goid  muscle.  Secure  each 
nerve  with  a  .*<uture.  draw  it  down,  trace  the  nerves  up  to  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  divide  them  there.  Then  tlrag  out  by  torsion  their  jXTipheral 
portions. 

Such  are  the  best  accepted  methods  of  openithig  upon  the  peri- 
pheral parts  of  the  trifacial  nerve.  After  all  is  said,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  these  operations  frecjuently  dolittlu  nioix*  than  palliate, 


Kip.  44.'».     X^'unTtnmy.  trifacial.     Tliini  (iivi>inn  ladaptcii  fmm  IvvcIht). 

and  that  ihe  truly  radical  operation  must  be  <h*recled  to  the  <Iasi?erian 
ganglinn. 

The  litcratun'  of  Gasserian  ganglion  operations  is  now  enormous, 
and  the  nanu^s  of  several  well-known  neurologic  surgeons  are  as.*5oci- 
atcd  with  llie  siibj(»ct.  We  may  not  refer  in  general  terms  even  to  the 
dilTcreiit  methods  a<lvocated  and  the  various  icduiics  employed.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  surgeons  have  reached  the  ganglion  by  oi^erating  from 
above  ami  from  !m»1ow — by  the  high  tem]->oral.  tlie  meflian  direct,  and 
the  li»w  pt«M-yirnid  nmtos,  and  that  with  these  mutes  are  associated  the 
nariK-s  of  i^)sc  and  Andrews,  of  Hartley  and  Krause,  and  of  Cushing.* 
1  am  convinri'd  that  Harvev  Ciishing's  njethod  is  admirably  satisfar- 
t<»ry.  fur  it   preserves  the  nerve-supply  to  the  }>n>w.  avoids  the  mid<lle 

'  MinuM*  civos  an  at  I  mi  nil  •  If  I » riff  description  of  tlicM*  o|)r  rat  ions  in  the  thiixl 
rilitii»n  of  iii.s  .Manual  of  Ojn-ratiw  Surpcrj',  liH»7. 
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ingeal  artery,  and  exposes  the  ganglioD  by  the  most  direct 
e. 

hishing's  operation  upon  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  step  by  step  as 
ws:  the  field  of  operation  about  the  ear  is  shaved,  for  the  purpose 
le  surgeon  is  to  seek  the  base  of  the  skull  through  the  temporal 
He,  A  slightly  curved  incision  with  convexity  upward  is  made 
et  entirely  behind  the  hair  margin.  To  quote  Gushing :  "  The  skin- 
is  reflected  downward  and  forward  by  blunt  dissection 

temporal  fascia  thus  exposed  is  incised  in  a  line  concentric  with 
ikin  incision  and  likewise  reflected.    The  zygoma,  which  has  thus 

brought  into  view  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  is  then  shelled 
>f  its  periosteal  sheath,  not  as  formerly  described,  by  making  an 


;,  446. — Cushing's  method  of  reaching  the  Gasserian  ganglion  (Cusliing). 


in  along  its  external  surface,  but  by  crowding  forward  its  cover- 
masse.  The  exposed  fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle  may  then  be 
d  as  usual,  and  the  muscle  scraped  away  with  a  periosteal  elevator 
down  as  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  ortler  satisfactorily  to  expose 
uU,  a  little  deeper  retraction  of  the  flap  is  necessary  than  by  the 
method.  With  the  soft  parts  and  zygoma  retracted  downward, 
rgeon  opens  the  skull  with  chisel  or  gouge  at  the  lowest  possible 
and  enlarges  the  opening  until  it  mea.'^ures  about  IJ  inches.  The 
^  meningeal  arterj-  lies  on  the  dura  and  runs  obliquely  across  the 
g  in  the  skull.  Lift  the  dura  with  the  artery  from  the  base  of 
nil  and  dissect  it  cautiously  away  with  a  blunt  instrument  until 
ach  the  foramen  ovale.     Then  retract  cautiously  with  a  pliable 
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Bpatula  the  cerebral  structures.  The  surgeon  himsel.'  should  bold 
the  retractor.  The  inferior  maxillar>'  nene  now  seires  as  a  icuide 
from  the  foramen  ovale  to  the  ganglion;  split  the  sheath  of  the  gangUoo 
(the  outer  layer  of  the  dura)  and  expose  il.'^  upper  surface.  Working 
still  with  a  blunt  dissector,  isolate  the  ganglion  and  its  acnforj'  root. 
Then,  with  a  blunt  hook,  pick  up  the  aenaory  root,  seize  it  with  a  hcmo- 


<  uhI  ittK 


Stat,  and  dnig  it  out  of  its  deep  attachment  in  the  pons;  thus  you  turn 
the  nerve  out  of  the  opening  which  it  traverses  at  the  attachment  of 
the  tentorium;  and  now  it  lies  loosely  across  the  ganglion."  This 
completes  the  operation  as  Cuwhing  now  dors  it.  The  ganglion,  with 
its  deep  attachments  torn  out.  is  left  lying  in  it.i  bod,  while  the  three 
divisions  of  the  ncr\'e — the  ophthalmic  and  the  two  maxiUarj'  divisions 
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inain  undisturbed;  for  as  the  author  of  this  operation  states,  "  the 
ation  of  these  branches  is  the  chief  cause  of  operative  delay  in 
y  cases,  owing  to  the  resultant  bleeding." 

"he  wound  is  closed  with  drainage,  the  temporal  muscle  and  fascia 
i  carefully  sutured.  The  drain  may  be  removed  usually  after 
■-eight  hours. 

a  my  ov.-n  experience  this  operation  has  proved  more  satisfactory 
the  operations  of  Hartley,  of  Abbe,  and  the  others,  because  it  is 
:  free  from  hemorrhage  than  are  those  older  and  commonly  accepted 
Mlures. 


ig.  44S. — Showing  on  the  right,  after  reflection  of  the  dura,  tbc  ganglion  and 
trarranial  branchee  liberate  from  their  dural  envelop  and  elevated  by  the 
dissector  inlroduccd  through  the  operatit'e  foramen;  on  tlie  left,  the  dura  in 
ad  the  relation  of  the  operative  forumcn  to  the  ganglion  and  middle  menin- 
rtery  (Cu-shing). 

U  persons  experienced  in  operating  upon  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
that,  at  the  best,  the  operation  is  a  serious  one,  an<l  that  it  carries 
it  a  definite  mortality,  not  low.  No  man  should  attempt  it  without 
jl  study  and  practice  upon  the  cadaver, 
the  patient  recover,  he  is  left  free  from  pain,  though  with  an 
sive  area  of  anesthesia  involving  half  the  face  and  brow — an 
hesia  which  will  be  permanent. 

:iatica  is  another  serious  affection  which  may  baffle  the  most  care- 
considered  treatment,  and  its  causation  Ls  manifold.  Sometimes 
)enefited  by  surgical  measures. 

e  must  remember  that  the  sciatic  nerve  springs  from  the  sacral 
3,  that  the  nerves  which  go  to  make  it  up  are  derived  from  the 
t  segment  of  the  spinal  cord;   that  they  are  known  as  the  cauda 
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equina  where  they  traverse  the  spinal  canal ;  and  that  after  emerging  from 
the  sacrum  they  lie  within  the  pelvis  in  near  relation  to  the  pelvic  viscera 
and  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  radicles  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  from  their  associations,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  damage. 
Spinal  injuries,  sacro-iliac  and  lumbosacral  disturbances,  pelvic  tumors, 
inflammations,  and  neuritis  all  must  be  considered  when  we  seek  for  the 
cause  of  sciatica;  and  often  the  causative  ailments  may  be  remedied 
by  surgical  means. 

The  symptoms  of  sciatica  differ  somewhat  in  different  cases, — the 
disablement  being  sometimes  continuous  and  sometimes  spasmodic, — 
and  again  there  will  be  sharp  paroxysms  of  pain.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  the  distress  of  sciatica  is  so  acutely  agonizing  as  is  the  distress  of 
trifacial  neuralgia.  Sometimes  pain  extends  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  but  more  often  it  centers  in  certain  regions — the  back  of  the 
thigh,  the  sciatic  notch,  the  back  of  the  calf,  and  in  the  popliteal  space. 
Not  infrequently,  especially  when  sacro-iliac  disease  causes  sympto- 
matic sciatica,  the  leg  pain  is  associated  with  lumbar  pain  and  the 
ailment  is  confounded  with  so-called  lumbago. 

Should  neuritis  cause  the  sciatica,  there  may  be  present  muscular 
weakness  and  atrophy,  numbness,  tingling,  a  feeling  of  coldness,  trophic 
disturbances,  and  herpes.*  The  patient  often  attempts  to  relieve  this 
distress  by  relaxing  the  normal  tension  on  the  nerve — relaxing  it  by 
tilting  his  pelvis  and  bending  his  trunk  toward  the  affected  side.  This 
almost  involimtary  maneuver  may  leA(}  to  the  characteristic  sciatic 
scoliosb. 

The  treatment  of  sciatica  in  any  given  case  must  depend  always 
on  the  cause.  A  central  lesion  (tumor  of  the  cord)  must  be  removed ; 
pelvic  tumors  must  receive  surgical  consideration;  and  sacro-iliac 
disease  must  be  attacked  by  rest  and  apparatus.  The  neuritis  is  best 
treated  by  absolute  rest,  by  splinting,  and  immobilization,  while  local 
applications,  the  actual  cauter}%  blisters,  and  sometimes  massage, 
often  are  effective.  Above  all  things,  withhold  morphin.  Neurectasis 
has  been  beneficial  sometimes,  and  the  nerve-stretching  may  be  done 
with  considerable  vigor,  many  pounds  of  tension  being  put  upon  the 
affected  nerve.  The  common  site  for  stretching  of  the  sciatic  ner\^e  is 
just  below  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  where  the  nerve  lies  beneath 
the  skin  and  the  deep  fascia,  in  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  third  of  that  line  which 
connects  the  ischial  tuberosity  with  the  outer  border  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. At  the  best,  all  these  operative  methods  are  as  yet  sub  judice. 
Our  reliance  must  be  upon  rest  and  massage  and  removal  of  the  offending 
cause  whenever  it  may  be  found. 

There  are  numerous  other  peripheral  nerve  ailments  which  are 
coming  more  and  more  within  the  surgeon's  province.  Let  us  consider 
briefly  and  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  technic  of  operations  upon  the 
ner\'e8,  for  neuromata,  wounds  of  the  ner\'es,  and  sundry  forms  of  tic. 


1  For  an  admirable  account  of  peripheral  nerve  Burgery  see  the  chapter  < 
Surgery  of  the  Xer^-es,  by  Geoige  Woofcey,  in  Keen's  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p.  686. 
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hatever  theory  we  may  choose  to  adopt  regarding  the  regenera- 
of  severed  nerves,  or  nerves  damaged  by  disease,  certain  it  is 
regeneration  can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  complete  ana- 

reimion  of  the  distal  portion  with  the  soimd  central  portion  of 
Tected  nerve.  Even  though  we  admit  that  the  peripheral  portion  of 
^e  may  regenerate  without  a  central  irnion,  that  regenerated  portion 

remain  functionless  imtil  the  imion  be  reestablished.  Within 
k  years  only  have  surgeons  met  with  any  degree  of  success  in 
kblishing  soimd  anatomic  nerve-paths  in  damaged  nerves.  For 
itisfactory  repair  of  nerves  certain  factors  are  essential,  while  the 
mics  of  the  operation  are  diflScult  and  delicate.  We  must  expose 
lUy  and  thoroughly  the  nerve  upon  which  we  are  to  work.  We 
avoid  damage  to  its  structure  while  we  free  it  from  surrounding 


5.  449. — Methods  of  nerve  suturing:  A,  B,  C,  Sutures  passing  through  entire 
•S8  of  nerve  and  sheath;  D,  E,  sutures  passing  through  nerve-sheath  only 
un). 

issue.  After  freeing  it,  we  must  stretch  it  carefully  in  order  to 
:  easy  the  desired  approximation.  In  stretching  the  nerve  we 
not  handle  it  roughly  with  forceps,  but  must  seize  its  end  in 
3  guarded  by  gauze;  and,  finally,  after  we  have  made  our  new 
id  imion,  we  must  provide  against  subsequent  encroachment 
ir-tissue   about  the  line  of    suture.     For   this  purpose  I  have 

Cargile  membrane  wrapped   about   the   nerve  to  be  efficient. 

writers,  J.  B.  Murphy  especially,  advocate  the  use  of  liv- 
^cia  rather  than  Cargile  membrane,  but  both  substances  are 
ve.  We  must  employ  careful  after-treatment — immobilizing 
Tected  parts  until  sound  wound-healing  has  taken  place;  and 
)y  employing  massage,  active  and  passive  movements,  and  elec- 

for  many  months.  These  measures  of  treatment  have  no  effect 
nulating  nerve  regeneration,  but  we  employ  them  to  prevent 
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mu.s^U-  apathy,  and  those  trophic  changes  which  are  liable  to  occur 
in  ihf  IkkIv  structures  long  cut  off  from  ner\'ous  s^timuli. 

Many  surgeons  in  the  past  have  neglecteil  the  methods  of  after-treat- 
ment which  I  have  described — have  centered  their  efforts  upon  the 
mechani'-al  repair  of  the  damaged  ner\'e,  and  when  functional  failure 
has  resulte<l.  have  been  led  to  feel  that  ner\'e  ^urger^•  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  On  the  contrary-,  we  know  from  abundant  experience  that 
damage<l  ner\'es.  when  properly  handled,  regenerate  eagerly,  with  a  final 
though  delayer!  restoration  of  function. 

The  suture  of  nerves,  however,  is  a  mechanical  act  demanding 
our  most  careful  effort.  Divided  ner\'es  often  can  be  stretched  into 
approximation,  and  when  approximated,  must  be  made  to  lie  in  easy 


Fig.  4.7O. — MptiicxlK  of  nen-c  suturing: 
A,  H,  Sutures  iiosKing  through  sheath  and 
part  of  m*r%'<.»;  (\  HUturefl  thrriugh  Hlieath, 
n*inforrc<l  by  relaxation  suture  through 
entire  ner\e  cBickliam). 


Fig.  451. — Xeuroplasty — union 
by  splitting  lx)th  ends  of  nerve  and 
uniting  split  ends  end  to  end  (Bick- 
liam). 


apposition,  that  there  be  no  strain  upon  the  retaining  sutures.  We 
must  endeavor  to  avoid  damage  to  ner>'e-fibers  when  passing  our 
sutures.  Frwjuently  several  strands  of  the  finest  silk  passed  through 
the  ner\'e-sheath  will  answer  our  purpose,  or  it  may  be  necessary'  to  pass 
deeply  through  the  nerve  itself  one  or  two  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut. 

It  often  appears,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  nerves  nipped 
in  bone  fractures,  that  a  ready  approximation  of  the  divided  ends  is 
impossible.  We  must  then  endeavor  in  some  fashion  to  bridge  the  gap. 
Neuroplasty  has  l)een  for  many  years  a  favorite  method  of  joining 
the  remote  ner\*e-ends.  This  method  has  not  infrequently  failed,  per- 
haps l)ecause  the  time  elapsed  since  the  injur}-  was  too  long  to  permit 
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\  peripheral  end  regeneration.  Other  methods  have  been  attempted, 
:  with  limited  success.  Nerve  transplantation — the  insertion  of  a 
of  foreign  nerve  into  the  gap — ^has  been  advocated.  Ballance  and 
wart  point  out  that  the  inserted  nerve  does  not  itself  regenerate, 
;  serves  as  a  trellis  for  the  training  of  the  new  down-shooting  fibers. 
18  operation  has  proved  of  small  value.  In  the  same  way  a  trellis 
mtgut  between  the  nerve- 
Is    has   been    tried    with       . "~" 

ill  effect,  and  a  tubular 
lis  (hollow  bone  tube)  has 
/ed  no  purpose.  In  certain 
perate  cases  some  surgeons 
^e  resected  the  long  bones 
mselves  in  order  to  allow  of 
per  nerve  approximation. 
Nerve  anastomosis,  how- 
r,  gives  the  greatest 
mise  for  the  regeneration 
damaged  nerves,  and  the 
liant  work  of  Gushing, 
zier,  Spiller,  and  van 
ithoven  in  these  lines 
ns  full  of  promise.  The 
;hanical  principle  of  the 
ration  is  easy.  A  por- 
i  of  a  sound  nerve,  lying 
the  neighborhood  of  its 
laged  fellow,  is  trans- 
ited into  the  peripheral 
laged  end.  The  accom- 
ying  figures,  taken  from 
Dlsey's  article,  illustrate 
drably  the  purpose  and 
inic  of  this  operation, 
shall  have  occasion  in 
sequent  paragraphs  to 
ly  briefly  some  of  the 
e  important  nerve  anas- 
OSes. 

feuromata,  especially  "amputation  neuromata,"  are  extremely 
ful  nerve  tumors.  True  neuromata  are  rare  and  small.  Neuro- 
mata are  common  enough  and  reach  a  considerable  size — as  large, 
aps,  as  a  small  peanut.  The  amputation  neuroma  is  properly  a 
ofibroma.  WTien  the  nerve  is  severed  in  the  amputation,  its 
rent  force  of  regeneration  stimulates  often  a  rapid  development  of 
small  tumor,  at  the  nerve's  cut  end  especially,  when  the  nerve-end 
n  an  irritative  cicatrix.  The  common  maneuver  of  pulling  the  nerve 
down  so  as  to  cut  it  high  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  possibil- 
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Fig.  452. — Various  modes  of  anastomosis:  A, 
Represents  the  unafTected  nen^e,  B,  the  aflPected 
nerve  (Spiller,  Frazier,  and  van  Kaathoven). 
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ity  of  the  ncuroma'a  occurrence.  These  neuromata  cause  a  constant, 
naf^iig,  burning  pain.  They  prevent  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  limb, 
and  make  the  cripple  wretched.  Recently  we  have  been  able  to  do 
atvay  with  therw  amputation  neuromata  through  an  operation  which 
leavea  no  nen'e-*nd».  We  take  the  nene-ends  in  the  amputation 
Htump  and  suture  them  to  each  other.  This  in  a  primary'  suture  and 
i«  followed  by  a  prompt  union  with  each  other  of  the  central  nerve- 
BtumpM. 

Tlic  trmlment  of  the  neuromata  themselves  is  simple  enough,  though 
the  renults  are  not  always  entirely  HatLsfactorj'.  Ner\e-end  neuromata 
nhould  be  e.xcised,  and  the  nen'e-stunips  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
free  fn)m  irritation  by  the  cicatrizing  of  the  wound.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  laying  the  ner\-e  smoothly  in  fascial  planes,  or  by 
wrapping  It  m  Cargile  membrane  He^t  of  all  i--  the  practice  rf  draumg 
out  the  refre-hcd  ncne-endi  and 
Mitchmg  them  to  each  other  m  the 
faihion  of  an  end  to-end  anasto- 
mosis a--  d<  M  nbed  in  the  last  para- 
graph B\  thl^^laneu^eraU  ner\e- 
cnds  are  elinimated  so  that  the 
ordinar\  amputation  neuroma  finds 
no  lodgment  When  the  neuroma 
lies  upon  the  nerve  sheath  m  the 
course  of  the  nerve  and  not  at  its 
end  the  little  tumor  mav  readih  be 
shelled  out.  In  all  these  operations 
on  nerves  the  surgeon  must  observe 
(-itreful  heniostasi.",  and  must  enjoin 
absolute  ri-st  of  the  part  for  at  least 
Rutun-H.  ^;\-o   weeks.     The  n-sults  of   these 

operations  are  good,  as  a  rule. 
Wounds  and  injuries  of  nerves  occur  fre<iuent]y  and  are  of  im- 
portiince  only  as  they  concern  the  sub.-^fjucnt  function  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  nerve.  When  the  nerve  is  but  partially  severed, 
n'union  may  take  place  without  special  treatment,  providetl  the  wound 
be  kept  fre<'  from  infection.  Ijireralions  of  nerves  are  of  manifold 
character  and  significance,  and  subsefpient  degenernlions  of  the  peri- 
pheral I'nds  of  the  nerve  may  occa.-'ion  a  great  variety  of  sjinptoms. 
Xo  mail  may  say  at  once  fr<im  the  symptoms  observed  how  extensively 
a  nerve  is  injured.  It  ia  well,  therefore,  always  to  expose  the  suspected 
norve  and  to  examine  its  condition.  A  laceration,  a  parcntly  trifling, 
may  lead  to  extensive  changes  within  the  nerve  substance  and  in 
the  sheath  of  Schwann,  with  a  resulting  soar  formiUion  completely 
blocking  the  nerve.  Or  a  ner\e  apparently  little  damaged,  hut  lying 
in  a  field  of  lacerated  tissue,  may  In-come  nipped  and  thrown  out  of 
action  by  a  resulnng  extensive  cicatrix.  For  all  such  reasons,  suspicion 
of  ner\-e  damage  imposes  upon  us  careful  expliiration  and  investigation. 
We  must  clear  away  the  blood-clot ;  must  place  the  nerve  as  far  as  poa* 


Htum)>.     A  diiwrum 

tion  thntiiKh  Iciui-r  tliini  of  the  rifclit 

U-K,  tin-  ncrvi'M  U-inf;  onlurged  to  uliow 
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lie  from  damaged  bone;  must  repair  obvious  gross  lesions  in  tlie 
rve;  mu.st  strip  off  carefully  extraneous  tissue,  and  replace  the  nerve, 
eferably  wrapped  in  Gargile  membrane,  in  a  bed  which  shall  admit 
reatly  healing  without  UDiluc  external  prcasurc.  Be  it  rememlKred 
vaya  that  severetl  nen-es,  under  favorable  conditions,  unite  promptly, 
3Ugh  a  restoration  of  function  will  be  many  weeks  delayed.     Primary 


jTig.  454. — Illustrating  nn-lhoil  of  spiiiofacial  nniUitomoKis  (Harvey  Cusliiiifr). 
ire  of  damaged  nerves  gives  a  far  l>etter  piiignosis  for  lumtoniir  and 
■tional  restornticm  than  does  late  suture,  though  iticent  experience 
hes  that  late  Bulure,  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  more  years, 
etimes  may  be  followed  by  excellent  anatomic  rcpaii'  and  functional 
rovement  in  the  piirt^  supplied  by  it. 

StTVe  anastomosis  and  nerve-grafting  are  coming  to  occupy  an 
:)rtant  place  in  nerve  surgery — fur  jiaiidyses  and  to  relieve  spasm. 
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Paralysis  of  the  facial  ner\-e  is  a  not  uncommon  condition  and  may 
be  the  rcrtult  of  various  operations  and  injuries.  It  may  follow  disease 
of  the  petrous  bone  and  of  the  mid<lleear.  It  may  result  from  operations 
upon  the  parotid  gland  and  from  operations  on  the  neek  just  below 
the  ear,  as  weU  as  from  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Rarely  it 
may  be  possible  to  seture  the  divideti  ends  of  the  facial  ner\'e,  and  to 
unite  them  by  direct  suture,  but  more  commonly  the  surgeon  is  unable 
to  find  tlie  proximal  portion  of  the  ner^o,  so  that  a  restoration  of  facial 
function  seems  impossible.  In  such  a  case,  as  numerous  investigators 
have  demonstrated,  one  may  graft  into  the  distal  portion  of  the  facial 
ner\-e  an  active  and  functionating  ner\e  in  its  neighborhood.  The 
spinal  accessor}-  and  the  h>T>oglossaI  nerv'es  have  been  used  for  this 
anastomosis.  While  some  operators  claim  special  advantages  for  the 
use  of  the  one  ner\e  or  the  other, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  spinal 
accessor}"  ner\'e  is  subject  to  fewer 
disadvantages  than  is  the  hypo- 
glossal ner\-e,  when  so  treated.  The 
spinal  accessory  ner\'e  normally 
supplies  structures  whose  loss  of 
function  is  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance, an<l  evei^'  surgeon  knows  from 
Win  experience  in  operating  for  spas- 
motlic  torticollis  that  section  of  the 
spinal  acce.ssory  ner\'e  rarely  results 
in  a  permanent  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles supplied  by  that  ner^'e.  Cush- 
Lug  especially  advocates  the  spino- 
fiicial  anastomosis,  and  I  have  repro- 
<iuced  here  his  own  interesting 
Fig.  4.55.-F«ciai  p«nily«i«-«>x  ^l^t-Kh  which  illustrates  the  pmcc- 
weelu after  injury.  Kffon  to  ckwe  cj-e  dure  (Fig.  454).  The  operation  IS 
(lUr^ey  CuHliinK).  not  easy.     The  ner\es  involved  are 

small,  and  their  suturing  deman<la 
painstaking  care.  If  the  operation  is  properly  done,  however,  a  grad- 
ual return  of  facial  function  is  seen,  so  that  in  the  course  of  months  little 
defomiity  n-mains. 

Facial  spasm  or  coovulsive  tic  is  another  condition  whieh  may 
be  cured  by  the  spinofacial  anastomosis.  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  oiM-ration  must  l>e  reganled  as  a  last  resort.  Few  patients  are 
willing  to  submit  to  the  |>ossibIy  complete  facial  puraly.sis  which  results 
if  the  tttiuslomosis  fails;  while  convulsive  tie  may  often  l>e  relieved 
by  sonii-  operation  for  disea.se  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  nose,  stomach,  uterus, 
etc.,  iniisniiich  as  the  tic  not  infre(juently  is  of  a  reflex  character. 

To  (ind  the  sjiinal  !icres.son.- :  Make  nn  incision  3  inches  long  from 
the  mastoid  process  downward  along  the  anterior  lH)nier  of  the  stemo- 
ma-stoid  muscle.  Draw  the  muscle  backward.  Plunge  the  finger  into 
the  wound  and  feel  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  which  is  covered 
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J  the  digastric  muscle.  The  digastric  is  the  guide  to  the  nerve, 
hich  passes  between  the  bony  process  and  the  muscle,  emerging  at 
e  lower  edge  of  the  digastric  and  passing  to  the  stemomastoid.  The 
experienced  operator  will  always  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  nerve 
js  much  higher  than  he  had  expected. 

Spasmodic  torticoUiSy  or  wry-neck,  frequently  is  due  to  an  irrita- 
>n  of  the  accessory  nerve — an  irritation  usually  of  central  origin, 
ivision  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  may  benefit  the  ailment,  but 
ust  always  be  regarded  as  an  experimental  operation.  Often  the 
uscular  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  must  be  divided  also.  Keen's 
^U-known  operation  involves  paralyzing  the  large  posterior  root  of 
e  neck  muscles  through  the  section  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
rvical  nerves.  The  largest  of  these  nerves  is  the  occipitalis  major, 
lich  first  should  be  found  and  resected.  It  is  a  landmark  which 
rves  to  identify  the  others.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  these: 
ake  a  four-inch  incision  tran^^versely  across  the  neck,  starting  three- 
urths  of  an  inch  below  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  Sever  the  trapezius 
uscle.  Raise  the  trapezius  and  isolate  the  occipitalis  major,  whose 
rel  is  about  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  skin  incision.  Care- 
Uy  cut  through  the  complexus,  following  the  nerve  in  its  course 
rough  that  muscle.  By  this  dissection  one  finds  the  nerve's  bifurca- 
►n  from  the  second  cervical,  and  should  excise  a  long  piece  from 
th  nerves.  Then  search  for  and  resect  the  first  cervical,  which  lies 
ep  in  the  wound  above  the  second.  One  finds  it  by  outlining  the 
boccipital  triangle,  bounded  by  the  two  oblique  muscles  and  the 
jtus  capitis  posticus  major.  Search  for  and  resect  the  external 
inch  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical,  which  lies  about 
e  inch  below  the  second,  already  cut.  The  surgeon  may  then  reunite 
3  muscles  in  order  to  obviate  a  needless  deformity.  After  any  opera- 
n  upon  the  nerves  of  the  neck  involved  in  spasmodic  torticollis 
3urate  wound  healing  must  be  sought  through  perfect  hemostasis, 
proximation  of  the  cut  surfaces,  and  many  weeks  of  immobilization 
d  support  by  a  Thomas  collar  or  some  similar  apparatus. 

Incidentally,  one  observes,  as  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  that 
5  relief  or  cure  of  spasmodic  torticollis  sometimes  is  secured  by  other 
m  operative  measures — by  long-continued  immobilization  with  ap- 
)priate  apparatus. 

The  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves  sometimes  may  be  subject 
surgical  operations — operations  following  nerve  injuries  from  wounds 
violence  or  from  operations.  Injury  of  one  phrenic  nerve  paralyzes 
!f  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  repair  of  the  injured  nerve  should  be 
ight,  though  its  reunion  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  life.  This 
•ve  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  lies  upon 
5  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  where  it  may  easily  be  found. 

Division  of  the  pneumogastric  (vagus)  nerve  on  one  side  only  causes 

marked  change  in  the  pulse-rate,  the  respiration,  or  the  digestive 
;ans,  but  it  does  result  in  a  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  that  side, 
may  be  possible  successfully  to  suture  the  vagus. 
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The  brachial  plexus  frequenih'  is  the  site  of  serious  damage, 
either  imm  traumatiiim  at  birth  or,  more  commonly  in  men,  from 
heavy  cnu^hing  injuries.  The  resulting  paralyses  must  be  studied 
carefully  by  a  neurulogic  expert,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
readily  the  mte  of  the  hiceration  in  the  complex  ana.«tomotic  mechanirim. 
The  accompanying  figures,  taken  from  WooLiey's  article,  illustrate  this 
anastomoriiti.  Operators  have  attempted  to  repair  these  damaged 
nerves,  but  with  var>'ing  and  uncertain  results.  The  obvious  indication 
is  to  cut  down  upon  the  plexus  through  a  long  inci.«ion  in  the  neck,  and 
thoroughly  iukI  carefully  to  expose  the  injured  titructures.     Rarely  is 


Fig.  4.115.  — Diwdvt ion  of  the  operative  fipKI  in  brachial  birth  palsy  fCIark, 
Tayli>r,  anil  I'nxii):  A,  Sculrmix  anlicim  muM?k';  I),  (Jirt'DJc  nrnc;  (*,  internal 
iiwolr  vein;  I),  lntnsvcrHuU!<  colli  arteiy,  ilivl.lcd:  K,  w-vcntli  wirieal  root;  K,  omo- 
liyiiil  muwle;  (J,  fiflb  ci-iriml  rtxit:  II,  nrakiius  mctliiu  muM'le:  I,  ni-\th  cervical 
itMit:  J,  transviTHaliH  colli  artfiy:  K,  HUpnu<m|iular  uen'c;  L,  ncr\'c  to  subclavian 
miLsch::   M,   clavicle:    N,   ncn'c   to  iscaleuuH   onticiu  muKcle    i,^\'ooli<cy   in   Keea's 

it  possible  ilirectly  to  unite  in  their  proper  relations  the  severed  nerves. 
Tlie  con-ttniction  of  new  and  complicated  anastomoses  may  be  impera- 
tive. The  functir)nal  results  deijend  upon  two  factors:  the  accuracy 
of  the  wound  liealinc  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  co6rdinate  in  the 
ppcsence  of  the  strange  new  ner\'e-rcIationship«  esl!iblif;he<l.  This  last 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  nerve  anastomoses  in  this  region, 
but  is  true  of  all  nerve  anastomosea. 

The  various  terminal  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  subject  to 
their  owTi  injuries  likewi.ie.  anil  lis  they  control  the  complex  movements 
of  the  ami  andhaiiil,  theirdamuneisof  vital  importance  to  aU  men.  It 
is  needless  here  to  take  up  in  detail  these  subjects  further  than  to  remind 
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e  reader  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  important  injuries  to  the  nerves 
the  arm. 

Fracture  of  the  humerus  or  an  extensive  wound  of  the  upper  arm 
ay  destroy  the  musculospiral  nerve,  when  the  characteristic  wrist- 
'op  ensues. 

The  ubiar  nerve  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  through  a  fracture 
tout  the  elbow-joint.    There  results  the  so-cailed  '*  claw-hand, "  due 


Fig.  457.— Dissertion  of  the  operativp  field  in  brachial  birth  palsy  (Clark,  Taylor, 
iProut):  A,  Phrenic  npire;  B,  scalenus  amicus  muscle;  C,  internal  jufjular  vein; 
transverealiB  colli  artery;  E,  omohyoid  muscle  divided;  F,  suprascapular  arteiy 
ided;  G,  eighth  cer\'ical  and  first  dorsal  roote;  H,  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve; 
ii^lavian  artery;  J,  fifth  cervical  root;  K,  sixth  cen-ical  root;  L,  scalenus  medius 
iscle;  M,  nerve  to  scalenus  antjcus  muscle;  N,  suprascapular  nerve;  O,  transver- 
ia  colli  artery;  P,  seventh  cervical  root:  Q,  omohyoid  muscle,  divided;  R,  supra- 
4>ular artery;  S,  clavfcle  and  subclavius  muscle,  divided  and  retracted;  T,  deltoid, 
■toralis  minor,  pectoralis  major  (muscles);  V,  nen'e  to  subclavius  muscle  (Woolaey 
Keen's  Surgery). 

paralysis  of  the  flexors  in  the  proximal  phalanges,  except  of  the 
umb.  There  is  an  associated  cutaneous  anesthesia  which  varies  on 
count  of  the  uncertain  nerve  anastomoses  which  may  exist. 

The  median  nerve  supplies  those  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm  and 
nd  not  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  Damage  to  the  median  ne^^■e  causes 
!8  of  flexion  of  the  second  phalanges  of  all  the  fingers,  and  of  the 
ird  phalanges  of  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger,  with  loss  of  flexion. 
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abduction  and  opposition  of  the  thumb,  ao  that  the  thumb  lies  in  exten- 
sion, a(ldu(-te<l  against  the  forefinger — the  so-t-alled  "  ape-hand."  Pro- 
nation of  the  forearm  is  lost  and  the  flexion  of  the  wrist  is  weak. 

Injuries  to  these  ner\'es  result,  however,  in  euriously  uneertain 
phenomena.  I  have  here  described  the  characteristic  phenomena,  but 
immediate  suture  after  damage  may  in  certain  cases  cause  a  variation 
in  the  nature  of  these?  paralyses,  greatly  to  the  confusion  of  the  examiner. 
In  case  continued  doubt  of  the  nature  nt  the  injur}'  exists,  the  surgeon 
may  justifiably  cut  dowTi  upon  the  nerve  and  ascertain  its  exact  condi- 
tion. 

There  are  sundry  other  peripheral  nerves  which  the  surgeon  may 
have  occasionally  to  search  out  and  operate  upon  iu  various  ways. 


The  iatercostal  nerves  may  be  the 
aubject  of  a  neuralgia  so  extreme — fn>m 
traumatism  or  in  the  course  of  a  zoster 
— that  Ihoir  slrelchinKor  resection  seemw 
wise.  In  order  to  expose  these  nerves 
make  an  inci.sion  parallel  with  the  .■'piu- 
ous  pnii-esses  and  two  inches  fniiTi  thciTi. 
£xpow>  the  intercostal  nntscles  and  divide 
them  near  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs.    "  i  -«     w  ■ 

Thus  you  will  bring  into  view  the  nerve     niuJ-ui.4iraT|Kiw'fci"(^a^ 
lying  l>elow  the  vessels.     The  operation  is     chniioiisUctu'ral  tloxpital). 
an  ea.s\'  one. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  stretching  the  xrialir  nerve  which  lies 
behind  the  head  of  the  femur  at  the  iK)int  of  election  for  stretching. 
The  sciatic  ner\e  rarely  suffei-s  tranmatism  from  any  cause,  but  may 
be  involved  in  a  tumor,  and  may  be  resected  and  sntxired  with  expecta- 
tion of  its  re.storation.  In  all  cases  of  sciatica  the  surgeon  should  l>ear 
in  mind  the  iKissihility  of  sacro-ijiac  disease  or  injurj-. 

The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve,  which  winds  around 
the  fibula  just  beiow  its  head,  is  sometimes  injured.  This  nerve  sup- 
pUes  tlie  anterior  tibial  group  of  nmscleM.  which  are  frequently  affecte<l 
in  anterior  jmlioniyelifis.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  n>inner\-ate  the  paralvKcd  muscles  through  anastomosis 
of  the  intact  internal  impliteal  nerve  with  the  distal  jKtrtion  of  the 
peroneal. 
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The  cervical  sjrmpathfltic  nerves  occaaionally  are  attacked  by  the 
geon  for  such  conditions  as  glaucoma,  exophthahnic  goiter,  epilepsy, 
I  trifacial  neuralgia.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
itment  will  remain   in   vogue   for   these  diseases,  but  one  should 

overlook  the  technic  of  the  operation.  The  maneuver  is  called 
the  extraordinary  term  "  sympathectomy,"  and  you  should  perform 
IS  follows:  Make  an  incbion  from  the  mastoid  process  downward 
ig  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle  to  an  inch  below 

clavicle,  avoiding  the  spino-accessory  nerve.  Free  the  muscle,  and 
w  it  toward  the  median  line,  together  with  the  vessels  and  nerves 
the  neck.  Look  for  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  middle  of  the 
ind,  either  on  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  vesseb  or  on  the  vertebral 
imn,  where  it  hes  in  a  special  sheath.  The  books  say  you  shall  find 
asily,  but  this  depends  upon  your  skill  as  an  anatomist.  In  order 
nake  sure  of  its  identity,  trace  the  nerve  upward  to  its  superior 
glion — then  divide  the  ganghon  fibers  and  tear  away  the  nerve- 


Fig.  459.— Claw*hand.    Griffin  clutch  of  Duchenne  (Fonlcr). 

:k  which  leads  upward  toward  the  skull.  Next  seek  out  the  inferior 
■Old  artery  through  pulling  it  up  from  its  bed  by  tension  on  the 
idy  freed  sympathetic  nerve  which  surrounds  it.  Elevate  the  nerve 
the  artery  together  and  separate  them  carefully.  The  next  step 
)  remove  the  inferior  ganglion — a  difficult  undertaking,  since  the 
^on  lies  deeply  embedded  at  the  base  of  the  neck  behind  the  clavicle, 
nst  the  head  and  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between  the  scalenus  anticus 
longus  colli  muscles,  and  just  above  the  pleura.  We  use  the  already 
ated  trunk  of  the  nerve  as  a  guide,  and  penetrate  to  the  ganglion 
:h  is  adherent  to  the  vertebral  artery,  embracing  it  in  a  fine  mesh- 
t.  Then  remove  the  ganglion.  The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  an 
ation  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken,  even  by  the  skilled  anatomist. 
operation  is  tedious,  somewhat  bloody,  not  without  danger,  and 
t  uncertain  in  its  effects  upon  the  offending  organ.  After  the 
ation  is  over  one  must  attend  carefully  to  the  dressings  and  the 
nd  healing,  for  a  septic  infection  deep  in  the  neck  is  a  serious  matter. 
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The  surgeon  should  repair  the  damaged  structures  carefully  layer  by 
layer;  he  should  employ  deep  drainage  if  there  is  persistent  oozing; 
and,  finally,  he  should  support  the  neck  carefully  and  unmovably  in  a 
heavy  dressing  until  all  danger  of  sepsis  and  hemorrhage  be  past. 

Rhizotomy,  or  resection  of  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  was 
first  done  in  1888  by  Abbe,*  at  the  suggestion  of  C.  L.  Dana.  The 
patient  suffered  from  violent  painful  spasm  of  the  right  arm.  Previous 
amputation  had  given  no  relief.  Abbe  then  divided  the  sixth  and 
seventh  cervical  nerves  where  they  emerge  from  the  dura,  but  inside  the 
vertebral  canal.  No  benefit.  Two  days  later  he  split  up  the  dura  and 
cut  the  posterior  roots  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  nerves.  After  an  un- 
certain convalescence  the  patient  had  much  less  pain.  Then  for  two 
years  he  abandoned  morphin  and  gained  20  pounds.  Later  he  claimed 
that  the  pain  returned  in  some  degree,  but  on  account  of  his  seeking  a 
pension  the  claim  of  pain  seems  to  have  been  largely  discounted.  He 
survived  the  operation  twenty-two  years. 

Rhizotomy  has  been  employed  for  the  gastric  crises  of  tabes.  It  is 
indicated  in  other  diseases  only  when  there  is  genuine  reflex  spasticity 
as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  cortico-inhibitory  fibers,  but  not  the 
diseases  of  the  t>T>e  of  chorea,  athetosis,  mobile  spasms,  and  spasmodic 
torticollis.  (See  Summary  in  Practical  Medicine  Series,  Surgery,  1912, 
p.  567.) 

The  reader  will  see,  from  his  perusal  of  this  chapter,  that  the  sur- 
gery of  the  spine  and  peripheral  nerves  is  reaching  out  in  many  new 
and  unwonted  directions.  This  is  a  field  little  cultivated  formerly,  of 
strange  and  unexpected  possibilities,  vigorously  tilled  of  late  by  an 
increasing  number  of  investigators.  Even  as  one  writes  he  feels  that 
much  which  is  here  said  shortly  must  be  revised.  Like  all  new  surgical 
fields,  this  is  one  of  gro^^ing  interest  and  of  surpassing  possibilities. 

»Med.  Rec.,  March  4,  1911. 


PART  VII 

MINOR  SURGERY 
DISEASES   OF  STRUCTURE 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
HINOR  SURGERY 


I  Examination  and  Study  of  Cases  ;  Wounds  ;  Frac- 
tures; Local  Infections;  Hassage 

A.BOUT  twenty  years  ago  some  one  coined  the  phrase  **  antiseptic 
jcience."  I  think  it  was  Howard  A.  KeUy,  of  Baltimore.  That 
ise  and  the  thought  it  contains  were  once  essential,  because  twenty 
rs  ago  most  of  the  men  who  were  doing  the  surgery  of  the  world 
>nged  to  the  generation  which  in  its  youth  knew  the  old  sepsis. 
:hem  the  principles  and  practice  of  antiseptic  surgery  came  haltingly 
often  imperfectly.  They  had,  indeed,  need  to  cultivate  the  anti- 
ic  conscience;  but  they  had  conscience  for  many  other  things — 
it  principles  underlying  good  surger>',  principles  as  important  to- 
as  ever  they  were.  One  is  impressed  at  times  with  the  conviction 
;  many  of  those  sound,  ancient  principles  latterly  are  being  pushed 
i  into  a  subordinate  position. 

To-day  a  majority  of  the  surgeons  in  active  practice  have  grown 
«rith  the  antiseptic  idea.  In  the  course  of  their  development  the 
septic  conscience  has  become  part  of  their  being.  That  intangible 
g  which  we  caU  surgical  instinct  includes  and  partakes  of  this 
e  conscience.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  man  who  has  received 
braining  in  the  past  twenty  years  going  far  astray  with  that  con- 
ice  to  prompt  him.  Every  source  of  surgical  infection  has  been  so 
oughly  and  universally  studied  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
aseptic  technic  is  now  perfect,  or  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  likely 
I  to  become. 

3ut  there  are  those  other  general  principles  which  were  so  important 
le  former  generations. 

This  chapter  is  a  reproduction,  in  lai^  part,  of  a  little  book  I  published  in 
,  Clinical  Talks  on  Minor  Surgery.  That  book  was  cast  in  the  direct,  personal, 
re-room  form — a  form  which  may  not  be  thought  appropriate  for  a  more  formal 
ise  on  general  surgery,  but  the  "Clinical  Talks"  has  been  so  kindly  received 
I  am  persuaded  to  embody  it,  with  little  change,  in  this  volume. 
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If  I  name  some  of  those  principles,  they  seem  commonplace  enough, 
and  men  will  say.  perhaps,  that  they  have  them  always  in  mind;  but 
such  is  not  by  any  means  the  conclusion  of  obsen-ers  who  watch  the 
detail  of  work  in  our  great  hospitals. 

The  most  imponant  lesson  which  a  surgeon  has  to  learn  is  to  estimate 
the  patient's  general  condition.  I  put  that  as  essentially  above  any 
question  of  therapeutics.  That  matter  of  the  general  conilition  is  a 
ver>'  large  part  of  diagnosis.  One  has  various  routine  questions  which 
one  asks  in  a  perfunctont-  fashion:  the  patient *s  age.  birthplace,  resi- 
dence, occupation,  family  historj',  anil  previous  condition  of  health, 
and  in  some  sort  one  learns  the  ans\\ers — but  those  ansi\*ers  are  not 
idle  babble:  they  have  a  ver>'  real  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
a  surgical  clinic  one  is  altogether  too  pn»ne  to  asc^me  that  everj*  case 
is  an  operative  one  pure  and  simple,  and  one  l<x»k>  no  further.  This 
is  one  of  the  ileplorable  results  of  speciali.<m  gone  mad.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  recjuired  of  the  surget»n  that  he  have  a  good  practical 
working  knowledge  of  general  medicine.  Operations  were  a  last  resort ; 
John  Hunter  and  list  on  told  their  cLissos  that  the  knife  was  an  oppro- 
brium, and  should  be  used  when  all  «»thor  means  failetl.  Of  course, 
that  extreme  \-iew  has  long  ceasetl  to  prevail — moilifieil.  first,  by  the 
intnxluction  of  anesthetics  and  later  by  the  ilevelopment  of  asepsis. 
Imleed,  for  long  the  pendulum  was  s\iinging  the  other  way.  when  the 
knife  was  deemed  the  only  reliable  measure.  Now.  again,  thanks  to 
increased  knowle*lge,  we  are  appreciating  that  there  are  other  resources. 

Ever\'  one  of  those  data  which  the  clinical  clerk  takes  down  bv  rote 
may  Ik*  of  the  greatest  importance.  Age  may  rule  out  many  things, 
such  as  camber.  arterio.<clen.»sL5.  anil  the  like:  the  place  of  birth  and 
the  race  may  suggest  tuberrulosis  or  malaria,  as  may  the  resilience. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  case  of  anthrax  i»f  which  the  liiagnosis  was  ren- 
dereil  probable  by  the  patient's  surroundings:  there  are  nimien:»us 
(KTupation  diseases — lead-poisoning  and  *"  hous<^n^.aid\<-knee"  wiU  ai 
once  occur  ti>  the  reader.  That  matter  «»f  familv  histors*  or  hereditar\' 
tendency  is  important,  in  spite  of  the  new  light  we  are  constantly 
gt»tting  on  the  whole  question  of  etiolog\-:  and  especiaUy  the  patient's 
pn»vious  condition  of  health  is  to  be  studied. 

Take,  for  example,  a  patient  who  illustrat€*s  in  his  own  person  many 
of  the  j>*>ints  we  are  considering.  He  is  a  young  man.  His  age  is 
twenty-thrfe.  He  is  of  American  parentage  and  of  vigorous  stock. 
He  was  In^m.  reare«l.  an»l  ni>w  works  in  a  town  whi<h  is  notorious  for  its 
uin\holesonie  loration.  being  low -lying,  ill  draineil.  and  inadequately 
hUpplieil  with  water.  The  young  man  is  :issistant  to  a  sower  contractor, 
aud  s|H»nt  m<»s!  i»f  i»ne  stmmier  over^^ing  a  gang  of  men  engaged  in 
la>  ii\g  drains.  In  S-»pTemlx*r  he  Ixvame  ill  with  typhoiil  fe\"er.  as 
apjH'ars  from  his  physiiian's  statement  and  the  st«.»r\-  he  himself  tells. 
Txphoid  was  i'pi«ieniic  in  his  town.  Recovering,  after  an  illness  of 
sknne  two  months,  hv  ret u met!  to  work.  After  an  inter\'al  of  six  months 
h\*  was  .^ei/tnl  with  ai\ite  pain  in  the  rvcii^n  of  the  right  shoulder. 
Th»*  pjiin  inrreas«\l.  and  became  severe — of  a  boring,  throbbing,  agonii- 
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character.  The  patient  looks  like  a  sick  man.  He  is  flushed, 
h  a  coated  tongue,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  urine  is  scanty 
I  high  colored.  The  man  supports  his  arm  in  his  hand;  he  favors 
Sks  we  say,  and  is  evidently  in  great  suffering.  On  examining  him 
find  his  pulse  to  be  bounding  and  rapid,  with  a  rate  of  116,  and  a 
3d-pressure  recorded  as  190  by  the  Riva-Rocci  apparatus. 
When  we  handle  the  arm  we  find  some  slight  swelling  and  a  sense 
ogginess  about  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  the  joint  itself  is  not  especially 
ier  on  pressure,  and  the  patient  seems  to  refer  his  pain  rather  to  the 
d  of  the  humerus. 

Here  is  a  very  definite  picture.  On  the  history  alone  one  should 
ible  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  man  is  obviously  the  victim 
m  acute  infectious  process.  He  has  been  for  long  exposed  to  un- 
itary conditions,  and  he  has  recently  had  typhoid  fever.  The 
cocytosis  in  his  case  is  40,000,  and  the  temperature  104°  F. 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  collection  of  signs  and  symptoms? 
re  are  but  two  processes  which  suggest  themselves  at  once — an 
be  infectious  arthritis  (articular  rheumatism)  and  an  acute  osteo- 
jlitis.  To  distinguish  between  these  two  conditions  is  of  the  utmost 
ortance.  In  the  two  diseases  the  signs  and  symptoms  are  in  many 
►ects  identical,  but  we  have  two  points  as  guides:  the  bone  rather 
1  the  joint  is  the  seat  of  pain,  and  the  patient  has  recently  had 
loid  fever.  We  know  that  acute  general  infections  are  frequent 
;ursors  of  osteomyelitis,  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  we 
dealing  here  with  that  process.  A  correct  decision  is  urgent.  Such 
se  should  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  once,  and  the  shaft  of  the 
lerus  opened  and  drained,  when  doubtless  he  will  recover  with  a 
ul  arm.  A  few  days'  or  even  hours'  delay  might  mean  for  him  a 
emic  infection,  septicemia,  and  death. 

To  take  up  the  thread  of  our  main  topic  again:  there  is  that  inde- 
3le  thing  we  call  the  patient's  general  condition.  One  cannot 
soon  begin  to  bear  that  thought  constantly  in  mind.  Sir  Benjamin 
lie  used  to  say  that  he  could  often  make  a  diagnosis  by  the  smell 
he  patient's  bedroom.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  modem  student 
now  such  shrewd  tricks  as  that,  but  he  must  learn  to  put  all  senses 
action.  He  goes  to  the  cUnic  fresh  from  his  laboratory  studies, 
lerto  he  has  learned  the  use  of  the  sense  of  sight  only,  now  he  must 
vate  his  hearing,  touch,  and  smell  even,  like  old  Sir  Benjamin; 
he  must  come  graduaUy  to  appreciate  that  nebulous  aura  of  physi- 
londition  which  ever>'  man,  sick  or  well,  carries  with  him.  When 
lese  things  he  adds  those  instruments  of  precision,  the  uses  of  which 
as  learned,  there  will  be  an  accuracy  and  finality  to  his  decisions 
h  were  impossible  for  the  ancient  men. 

)ne  concludes  from  what  I  have  said  that  a  competent  surgeon  must 
very  thoroughly  equipped  all-round  man.  Exactly  that  is  my 
ling.  One  must  study  general  medicine  as  well  as  surgery,  and 
:  follow  carefully  both  sets  of  clinics.  There  was  a  time,  fifty 
3  ago  and  less,  when  all  surgeons  were  general  practitioners.    Then, 
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with  the  development  of  specialties,  came  a  natural  and  proper  narrow- 
ing of  the  surgeon's  field.  For  years  we  devised  new  operations,  we 
attacked  organs  previously  regarded  as  inaccessible,  we  learned  and 
perfected  a  new  practice  and  a  new  technic.  It  has  come  about  with 
this  development  of  our  branch  of  the  art  of  medicine  that  many  dis- 
eases as  well  as  organs  have  become  the  surgeon's  own, — his  oi^ti  in 
part  at  least, — diseases  and  organs  with  which  he  never  thought  to 
tamper  a  few  years  ago.  So  again  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  he  must 
be  familiar  with  a  great  variety  of  processes  which,  a  few  years  ago,  con- 
cerned him  little  if  at  all.  In  that  second  stage  of  the  surgeon's  develop- 
ment he  was  often  little  more  than  a  thorough  anatomist  and  a  clever 
handicraftsman.  We  have  outgrown  that  stage.  We  now  realize  that 
the  surgeon  must  know  and  be  ready  to  apply  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology-, chemistr}',  patholog>%  and  bacteriolog}',  as  well  as  those  of  anat- 
omy and  physics.  He  deals  with  almost  ever}'  kno\\'n  disease  and 
with  every  organ  of  the  body.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  organs,  the  nature  of  their  disease  processes,  and 
the  appropriate  methods  of  treatment,  if  he  is  to  put  to  their  best 
and  proper  uses  the  therapeutic  measures  with  which  he  is  especially 
equipped.  He  must  not  stand  idly  by  until  his  medical  confrere  sa}-s 
'•  cut."  He  must  cut  when  the  time  comes,  of  course,  but  must  use 
his  own  matured  judgment  to  sustain  the  advice  of  his  colleague. 

Before  now,  following  the  old  blind  method,  the  chest  has  been 
opened  for  empyema  when  no  pus  was  there;  the  appendix  has  been 
removed  when  typhoid  fever  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
gall-bladder  has  been  opened  for  the  cure  of  lumbricoid  worms.  I  have 
even  known  a  colleague  to  scoff  at  a  surgeon  who  used  a  stethoscope, 
and  to  look  upon  a  microscope  as  an  instmment  outside  of  his  ken. 

A  surgeon's  duty  is  the  treatment  of  disease  by  proper  and  recog- 
nize<l  surgical  measures;  but  he  should  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  all 
disease  as  well,  recognizing  his  ovm  limitations:  and  while  his  medical 
colleague  is  at  work  with  his  proper  investigations  and  remeilies,  the 
surgeon  should  stand  by,  waiting  to  be  called  upon  for  the  employment 
of  his  own  peculiar  skill. 

(liven  then  the  particular  case,  such  as  that  of  the  man  with  osteo- 
myelitis: One  has  looked  the  ground  over,  has  ascertained  the  gra\T[ty 
of  the  general  condition,  and  now  tunis  his  attention  to  the  special 
lesion  under  consideration.  That  lesion  is  in  the  arm  near  the  shoulder- 
joint  ;  and  without  further  doubt  one  makes  the  diagnosis  and  recom- 
mends appropriate  treatment.  But  take  another  patient  as  a  foil  to  the 
first.  He,  too,  is  a  young  man — not  more  than  thirty-five;  his  prcNious 
condition  of  health  is  unimportant,  and  he,  too,  has  a  disease  near  the 
shoulder-joint.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  swelling  or  tumor,  and  he  has 
had  it  for  .some  fifteen  years.     It  is  a  chronic  pn)cess,  therefore. 

When  we  see  a  si^elling,  there  are  two  questions  which  should  suggest 
themselves  at  once:  Is  this  an  inflammatory  process  or  is  it  a  neoplasm f 
For  the  puri)ose  of  pn»ctical  exclusion  run  over  rapidly  the  old  formula 
which  applies  to  acute  inflammations — Is  there  pain,  heat,  redness. 
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Uing,  and  impairment  of  function?  In  this  case  all  these  are 
ent  save  swelling;  moreover,  this  is  a  chronic  process.  Then  call 
the  other  familiar  formula  which  applies  to  a  swelling — What  is  its 
ct  location,  size,  shape,  color,  consistency?  One  must  have  these  two 
nulae  always  in  mind.  This  swelling  has  none  of  the  characteristics 
iflammation,  and  the  patient's  general  condition  is  excellent.  There- 
}  it  is  probably  a  neoplasm  and  of  a  benign  type.  It  is  situated 
below  the  acromion  process,  over  the  middle  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 
3  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange;  it  is  spheric  and  uniform  in 
line;  its  color  does  not  dififer  from  that  of  the  surrounding  skin; 
3  soft,  rather  gelatinous  to  the  touch,  but  it  does  not  distinctly 
tuate.  It  is  subcutaneous,  movable,  not  adherent  to  the  skin,  and 
adjacent  glands  show  no  metastasis. 

3bserve   carefully   the  method   of   approaching  the  patient  and 

dling  the  little  mass.     See  that  he  sits  or  stands  at  ease  before  you, 

I  a  good  strong  light  upon  him,  while  your  own  back  is  turned  to 

window.     Gain  his  confidence  by  assuring  him  that  you  do  not 

Bct  to  hurt  him.     He  will  then  sit  relaxed  and  will  not  shrink  or 

V  tense   at   your  touch — an   important   desideratum.     Now   pass 

r  extended  palm  gently  over  the  tumor,  once  or  twice.     In  that  way 

will  gain  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  if  the  parts  are  sensitive, 

will  give  no  pain.     The  tactus  eruditus  does  not  belong  to  the  heavy- 

ied  surgeon.     One  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  student 

great  advantage  and  importance  of  gentleness.     Patients  recognize 

:  once.     The  patient  knows  when  he  is  being  handled  by  a  man 

knows  his  business.    The  reputation  of  being  rough  or  brutal  never 

3  a  surgeon. 

lee  the  thoughtless,  inexpert  man  plunge  at  a  painful,  sensitive 
)n  as  though  he  were  kneading  dough!  One  can  tell  the  neoph>i;e 
Qce  by  his  roughness.  The  gentle  outspread  palm  and  fingers  of 
examiner  are  extremely  sensitive  to  tactile  impressions  and  can 
ducated  to  a  rare  facility.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  prod  and 
with  the  finger-tips. 

'assing  one's  hand  over  the  tumor  in  question,  one  readily  defines 
utline,  its  extent,  its  density,  its  mobility,  and  notes  the  absence 
nsitiveness.  Now  one  may  pick  it  up  in  the  finger-tips  and  de- 
ine,  if  necessary,  its  lack  of  fluctuation  and  the  depth  of  its  attach- 
es. 

hat  is  the  whole  story.  We  have  the  list  of  benign  tumors  in 
.  and,  running  over  them,  we  see  at  once  that  this  must  be  a  fatty 
>r  or  lipoma.  After  all,  it  makes  little  difference  what  we  call  it. 
method  of  examination  concerns  us  at  present,  and  if  one  has 
ed  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  case,  to  approach  it  without  rush 
irry,  and  to  observe  accurately  those  few  important  details  of 
1  I  have  written,  the  giving  a  name  and  the  assigning  treatment 
latu rally  and  readily  follow. 
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INCISED  WOUNDS 

Thirty  years  ago  Sampson  Gamgee  published  in  London  one  of 
the  best  books  in  English  that  is  known  to  me  on  the  treatment  of 
wounds  and  fractures. 

After  describing  in  some  detail  the  pathologic  conditions  which 
are  met  with  in  these  phenomena,  he  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  cardinal 
principle  of  support  for  the  injured  part,  and  this  he  recognizes  as  the 
one  essential  in  the  therapeutics  of  traumatic  surgery. 

We  shall  have  much  to  say  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  word  "  support." 
In  the  time  of  Gamgee's  writing  the  word  asepsis,  in  the  modem  sense, 
had  hardly  been  invented;  but  it  has  now  come  not  altogether  justly 
to  usurp  the  honors  of  surgical  support;  for  in  the  consideration  of 
all  wounds,  whether  of  the  soft  or  hard  parts,  in  which  there  has  been  any 
sort  of  disturbance  of  continuity,  you  should  have  constantly  in  mind 
that  that  severed  continuity  must  promptly  be  restored;  that  those 
restored  parts  must  be  absolutely  immobilized  and  supported,  and  that 
this  work  must  be  done  under  aseptic  conditions. 

Take  a  simple  case  in  point.  The  patient  is  a  tinsmith,  thirty  years 
old,  sound  and  vigorous.  About  two  hours  ago,  while  at  his  work,  he 
cut  through  the  skin  and  fascia  of  his  palm,  leaving  a  clean,  straight 
wound,  extending  about  three  inches  across  the  hand. 

Let  us  see  how  we  may  apply  our  two  principles,  support  and  asepsis. 
We  must  regard  what  we  have  to  do  as  a  surgical  operation.  The  whole 
field  of  the  wound — and  in  this  case  the  field  is  the  man's  hand — is 
sterilized,  so  far  as  may  be — by  a  thorough  scrubbing  i\ath  soap  and 
water,  followed  by  immersion  in  chlorinated  soda  and  wiping  with 
cotton  sponges  dippeil  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  hand  is  then  im- 
mersed for  two  minutes  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury, 
1  :  3000.  The  hand  and  arm  are  then  wrapped  in  a  clean  steamed 
towel,  and  the  patient  sits  before  the  surgeon  with  his  arm  outstretched, 
palm  upward,  upon  the  table.  Meanwhile  the  surgeon  has  cleaned  his 
o^Ti  hands  with  soap  and  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  put  on  rubber 
gloves  which  have  been  sterilized  by  boiling.  I  have  gone  into  this 
matter  in  some  detail,  because  details  in  asepsis  are  the  sine  qua  mm  of 
successful  surger>'. 

l^et  us  now  examine  the  wound.  We  must  be  sure  always  that  no 
foreign  substance  remains  in  its  depths,  and  in  this  case  we  find  none. 
As  the  wound  is  held  open,  we  see  the  extensive  tear  in  the  palmar 
fascia.  One  is  scrupulous  to  close  this,  for  by  so  doing  we  hasten  the 
restoration  of  function.  It  Ls  closed  with  three  interrupted  catgut 
stitches,  and  with  the  use  of  the  curved  needle  rather  than  thestrai^t 
one.  There  remains  the  skin-wound  of  the  palm,  which  lies  together 
without  gaping.  The  severed  edges  are  dusted  ^ith  a  simple  dr>'ing 
powder,  aristol;  a  bit  of  cn'pe  lisse  laid  across  and  secured  with  collo- 
dion further  supports  them.  One  then  applies  a  bit  of  absorbent 
cotton  also  held  (Io^nti  with  collodion  about  the  edges,  forming  what 
wc  call  the  **  cocoon  dressing." 
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Now  one  would  say  that  sufficient  has  been  done  to  assure  a  prompt 
i  sound  healmg  by  the  "first  intention";  but  observe  that  the 
ond  only  of  our  cardinal  principles  has  been  applied  up  to  this  point, 
reasonably  accurate  asepsis  has  been  provided;  why  is  not  that  suf- 
ent,  and  why  do  we  go  on  to  apply  the  first  principle — support  and 
mobilization?  A  very  simple  experiment  on  one's  own  fingers  will 
istrate  the  reason.  If  I  prick  my  finger  sharply,  tie  an  elastic  band 
)und  it,  and  let  it  hang  down  for  a  few  minutes,  I  find  that  the  whole 
5er  shortly  will  throb  painfully,  and  the  pricked  wound  will  smart 
1  ache.  Now  I  remove  the  rubber  band,  place  my  hand  upon  the 
X)site  shoulder,  and  hold  it  there  steadily;  I  experience  quickly 
ef  and  a  sense  of  comfort.  The  series  of  phenomena  which  I  have 
>erienced  are  not  dissimilar  from  what  will  occur  in  this  man's 
imded  palm.  Were  we  to  leave  his  hand  unprotected,  except  for 
cotton  and  collodion,  he  would  naturaUy  swing  it  at  his  side.  Al- 
st  at  once  the  process  of  repair  will  have  begun — there  will  be  the 
\dtable  increased  blood-supply  in  the  wounded  parts,  a  certain 
Dunt  of  exudation  will  go  on,  the  venous  circulation  will  be  slightly 
)eded,  and  all  these  conditions  will  be  accentuated  by  hypostasis  if 
hand  hangs  down;  in  other  words,  the  reparative  process  will  be 
jrfered  with. 

Hitherto  surgeons  have  been  able  to  devise  no  means  of  disinfecting 

roughly  the  skin.    The  epidermis  may  be  scrubbed  and  treated  with 

micals  imtil  it  is  fairly  free  from  micro-organisms,  but  the  corium 

not  be  touched  by  such  methods,  and  in  the  corium  normally  there 

to  be  found  pathogenic  organisms,  mostly  the  Staphylococcus 

lermidis  albus.     You  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  in  the  aseptic 

rations  of  surgery  we  have  three  principal  sources  of  infection  to 

dder:    First,  the  instruments;    second,  the  dressings  and  suture 

erials;   and,  third,  the  skin,  whether  of  patient  or  operator.    At 

present  time  we  have  advanced   so  far  that  we  have  eliminated 

first  two  sources.     Instruments  properly  boDed  carry  no  organisms; 

isings  and  suture  materials  properly  steamed  and  prepared  are  sterile. 

ve  come  to  the  third  source,  the  skin.     Even  that  to  a  larger  extent 

'  be  ruled  out,  for  we  now  wear  aseptic  gloves, — surgeons  and  all 

jtants, — so  that  we  are  left  with  the  patient  himself  as  the  one 

t  important  carrier  of  possible  infection;  and  after  the  most  scrupu- 

care  in  preparation,  the  patient's  skin  must  carry  in  its  deep  parts 

logenic  organisms,  as  we  have  seen.    One  asks.  Why  do  not  these 

reria  always  produce  sepsis?     Because  to  do  so  they  must  be  present 

reat  numbers,  or  else  they  must  fall  upon  suitable  soil,  or  both. 

)ne  need  not  review  here  the  well-kno\Mi  fact  that  in  varying 

ees  patients  carry  in  their  own  tissues  disease-resisting  elements; 

ce  it  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  organisms  which  will  grow  and 

iiply  in  and  infect  one  man  will  fall  harmless  upon  another;  and 

is  the  practical  point,  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  by  appropriate 

:ment,  one  may  help  to  bring  nearer  to  immunity,  and  may  fortify 

•esisting  powers  of  an  individual  patient. 

47 
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So  :t  L?  prai^ualiy  in  the  patient '^  own  *kin.  and  there  chiefly,  that 
we  m^i*x  h^jk  for  a  aource  of  repei-. 

What  bef-ame  of  the  organisms  at  the  tinne  our  patient  received  his 
wcwjid?  Some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  carried  into  the  deeper 
part>.  s^^me  of  them  still  remain  on  the  cut  edges,  and  others  will  be 
forr^i  into  the  wound  itself  and  into  the  general  circulation  during 
the  early  hours  of  repair.  Now  this  man's  hand  has  been  relieved  of 
a  large  numVjer  of  organisms  by  the  antL?eptics  we  have  applied.  We 
mu.<^  ft! rive  to  render  the  deep  parts  of  the  field  infertile.  Xo  better 
merlium  exiifts  tor  the  growth  of  organisms  than  a  stagnant  or  sluggish 
Moo^i-Tfupply,  and  that  con<iition  exists  to  perfection  when  we  lea\'e 
the  man's  liand  hanging  at  his  side.  So  we  place  it  higii  upon  his  chest 
and  !¥^:nre  it  in  a  «ling. 

We  liave  now  pro\ideiJ  for  ajsepsis  and  tUrution.  It  remains  for  us 
to  secure  .«urgical  immMlization. 

If  we  leave  the  man's  hand  unconfined  except  by  the  light,  support- 
ing tiling,  there  ^ill  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  withdrawing  it  from  the 
sling,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  using  the  hand  and  fingers, 
even  if  thev  be  elevated. 

m 

Here,  again,  one  asks,  What  harm  can  ix)ssibly  residt  from  such  use? 
We  liave  c^inceived  of  an  exudation  essential  to  the  healing  process  in 
the  palm;  we  have  conceived  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part; 
we  can  further  see  how  the  support  of  the  arm  has  improved  the  venotis 
circulation,  and  it  takes  ver>'  little  imagination  to  understand  how  the 
action  of  the  muscles  dragging,  pidling,  and  contracting  may  well  keep 
up  an  irritation  which,  superadded  to  the  other  conditions,  will  permit 
of  a  Imcterial  acti\nty  and  initiate  a  sepsis. 

Thffse  are  simple  conceptions,  but  they  illustrate  a  condition  which, 
after  all.  Is  simple  enough;  again  we  come  back  to  our  point  and  say 
that  the  one  thing  left  and  needful  for  the  repair  of  this  man*s  wound  is 
immobilization. 

Perfect  immobilization,  in  the  surpical  sense,  is  far  from  being  the 
simple  thing  one  might  suppose.  It  is  not  readily  attained;  and  it 
cannot  Ix;  attained  without  gi\'ing  careful  thought  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts.  Take  the  instance  of  the  man's  wounded  hand,  ^^^lat 
are  the  imp^irtant  structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  anatomy  of  the 
palm  and  adjacent  parts?  Ob^^ously,  they  are  the  skin  and  fascia,  the 
underlying  tendons  and  muscles,  and  the  bones.  We  caimot  keep 
the  wound  in  a  state  of  surgical  rest  unless  we  immobilize  the  adjacent 
structures,  and  that  means  that  we  must  tie  up  the  muscles  of  the  part. 
Tho.se  muscles  are  the  extensf>rs  and  flexors  of  the  hand,  and  their  origin 
is  alnnit  the  cr)ndvles  of  the  humerus  and  in  the  forearm,  a  fact  elemen- 
tar>'  and  obvious  enough,  but  surprisingly  often  overlooked.  So  we 
must  bandage  carefully  and  restrain  the  movements  of  the  forearm. 
()bs<Tve  now  a  point  which  we  must  emphasize  repeatedly.  Never 
apply  for  immobilization  a  bandage  close  to  the  skin  or  over  a  thin 
intervening  pad.  I^am  always  to  use  tlnstir  compression.  We  cover 
the  patient's  hand  and  forearm  with  six  or  eight  layers  of  sheet-wadding 
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an  elastic,  very  slightly  absorbent  material,  which  will  not  become 

ked  and  matted  with  perspiration.    Between  alternate  layers  of  the 

idding  place  four  strips  of  moistened  mill  board — two  laid  straight 

iwn  the  arm  and  two  twisted  spirally  about  it.    These  harden  as  they 

y,  and  lend  an  added  stiffness  and  elasticity  to  the  dressing.    So  far 

e  application  looks  cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  but  with  this  cotton 

Her  we  now  carefuUy  and  snugly  bind  the  whole  into  place.     Pull 

B  bandage  tight,  greatly  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  dressing,  so  that 

len  completed  it  appears  to  be  of  moderate  proportions.     If  you 

ndle  the  completed  dressing  you  find  that  it  is  quite  elastic  to  the 

ich,  and  that  it  exerts  everywhere  a  perfectly  equable  compression. 

controls  absolutely  the  muscles;  no  movement  can  go  on  underneath 

yet  it  is  extremely  comfortable.     It  is  tight,  but  it  does  not  constrict. 

'  its  firm  contact  everywhere  with  the  underlying  parts  it  moderates 

d  controls  the  circulation,  but  it  does  not  occlude  it.     Here  we  have 

Lstrated  on  a  large  scale  the  principles  of  compression  which  one 

plies  when  he  seizes  and  compresses  gently  and  brings  comfort  to  his 

e  thumb,  which  throbs  and  aches  with  the  beginning  of  a  "run- 

md."    Thus  one  sees  employed  the  four  remedies  which  one  must 

m  to  apply  in  the  dressing  of  all  wounds:  asepsis^  elevation,  immo- 

izaiion,  and  comfresswriy  and  the  last  three  imply  support — remedies 

ich  may  be  modified  in  degree  often  to  suit  special  conditions — 

haps  they  are  employed  with  overscrupulous  care  in  this  particular 

e;  but  they  are  always  important,  always  to  be  borne  carefully  in 

id;  to  become  as  much  a  part  of  one's  instinct  and  training  as  that 

iseptic  conscience  of  which  we  have  heard  teU. 

Consider  next  two  cases  which  illustrate  the  results  of  proper  and 

)roper  treatment.     A  lad  received  a  ragged,  four-inch  wound  of  the 

st  from  falling  on  a  broken  bottle  some  ten  days  ago.    The  skin  cut 

sees,  but  more  than  that,  the  superficialis  volae  artery  and  one  tendon 

)he  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  were  severed.     When  brought  to  the 

pital,  about  three  hours  after  the  accident,  the  boy's  arm  was  found 

I  up  tightly  with  a  knotted  handkerchief, — as  a  tourniquet, — the 

md  gaping  and  ugly  looking,  where  cobwebs — a  favorite  domestic 

edy — ^had  been  smeared  over  it,  blood  still  oozing  from  the  artery, 

the  whole  hand  livid,  swollen,  and  painful. 

The  patient  was  laid  on  the  operating  table,  the  handkerchief  re- 
red,  the  arm  elevated  in  the  air  and  supported  by  an  assistant  for 
ut  five  minutes,  when  the  bleeding  was  found  to  have  ceased,  the 
Uing  to  have  subsided,  and  the  hand  to  be  normal  looking  and  pain- 
Then  the  whole  arm  and  hand  were  cleaned  and  disinfected — 
bed,  scrubbed,  and  soaked,  not  dabbed  at  and  mopped  over  with  a 
e  corrosive  sponge. 

The  two  ends  of  the  cut  vessel  were  secured  and  tied  with  catgut, 
severed  tendon  was  united  by  fine  silk  stitches,  the  skin-edges  care- 
'  and  accurately  approximated  with  four  silver  wire  points, — which 
efer  in  the  case  of  these  ragged  cuts  of  the  wrist, — and  the  hand 
arm  put  up  in  the  manner  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  tin- 
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sir.rh-  In  •Li-  ci.^.  of  course,  rfce  vn:^t  wi^  =ecureii  in  a  podtion  of 
siijrr.:  f.f:xiofx  to  rFrLifrve  t«i;?>'-/n  on  the  =evereti  tendr-n.  After  the  fii^ 
dT*r-iili,z  the  patient  feit  perfectly  comi'.r.&ble:  his  temperature  wa* 
nontisd  and  hi^  bryiily  functions  un«ii5turbeii.  Twice  liuring  this  lime 
an  a/idi*ioriaI  tizht  baniiage  was  applied  over  the  dressing,  which  had 
be'^ome  ?¥^mewhat  Irx/reneii. 

T>ie  apparatui*  being  removed,  we  observe  the  entire  limb  to  be 
pale  and  shmnken.  That  is-  as  it  should  be.  The  hand  looks  thin  and 
normal:  the  fin^er^  are  flexible:  the  wound  is  a  simple  red  line — ^not 
puffy,  not  tender,  not  painful.  The  'jld  cocoun  dressing  shows  a  little 
dr\'.  bkxyl-t!taine<l  exu'late.  ^->ne  removes  carefullv  the  silver  stitches 
whi^h  have  a^lmirably  supp«jned  the  irregular  skin-etiges.  and  the 
wound  L-  found  practically  heale^l.  ^'Ji  course,  there  l<  more  to  the  cas^e. 
Tliat  tendon  wound  ^"ill  be  slow  in  healing,  and  the  hand  must  be 
prote/'te^l  and  supporte^l  for  some  weeks  on  that  accoimt,  but  so  far  sls 
our  itimpie  incL*«erl  wound  h^  concerned,  it  need  trouble  us  no  more.  The 
dreeing  was  dry  and  it  was  infrequently  renewed.  Napoleon's  famous 
mirgeon,  Baron  Larrey,  was  the  great  exponent  of  that  method  a  hun- 
dre'l  years  ago.  Read  what  he  says  in  his  delightful  "  Memoirs''  on  the 
mjbject  of  infrequent  dressings. 

Turn  your  attention  to  a  man  whose  stor>-  is  not  so  happy.  He 
i«  a  pr^tman.  Five  days  before  we  saw  him  he  received  a  cut  on  the 
back  of  the  left  forearm,  being  struck  by  a  piece  of  falling  ^nndow-glass. 
The  cut  was  about  six  inches  long.  Only  the  skin,  thick  fascia,  and 
HTime  fillers  of  the  muscles  of  the  extensor  group  were  cut.  There  was 
little  bleerling.  The  wound  was  cleaned  and  coverwl  in  ^ith  the  greatest 
care,  but  a  suppf>rting  bandage  and  sling  were  omitteil,  at  the  man's 
rer|uest,  as  he  .said  they  would  interfere  with  him  and  that  he  would 
l>e  careful  not  to  use  his  arm. 

(hi  the  sixth  day  he  reports  for  the  first  time  after  five  dav's  of 
active  running  about,  swinging  the  arm  at  his  side.  We  see  the  state 
of  hi.s  wound  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  lad  with  the  severeil 
twidon.  In  the  p^wtman's  arm  i»<  a  distinctly  reiidened  area,  extending 
for  an  inch  all  alxiut  the  cut,  the  edges  of  which  are  infected  and  slightly 
swollen.  We  remove  one  stitch  and  find  it  is  followed  by  a  drop  of  pus. 
The  man  says  that  the  wound  has  ached  for  the  past  two  days,  and 
that  he  has  felt  "feverish"  and  uncomfortable.  His  temperature  is 
MA^  F.  The  arm  has  not  the  shrunken,  cool,  almost  anemic  look 
that  we  saw  in  the  last  case,  but  is  distinctly  warm  and  full.  Fortu- 
nately, no  grf»at  damage  has  been  done  as  yet.  By  appropriate  treat- 
ment the  initial  sepsis  may  be  checked,  but  the  man  has  delayed  his 
convaleHc'c»nce  by  several  days,  and  we  have  a  series  of  troublesome 
dn*ssingrt  to  occupy  us. 

So  nnich  for  the  throe  cases  of  simple  incised  wounds.  They  have 
l)een  striking  typc^s  and  have  told  their  own  stor}-,  yet  one  must  qualify 
that  Mt<irv  in  a  few  words. 

All  inciscMl  wounds  carefully  cleaned  and  put  up  with  compression 
and  elevation  do  not  heal  promptly,  nor  do  all  the  wounds,  lacking  that 
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ipport,  become  septic.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  true  of  surgical 
lerapeutics,  it  is  that  there  is  in  it  no  place  for  dogma.  Beware  of 
le  surgeon  or  physician  who  says,  thus  and  thus  shall  it  be  done  and 
)t  otherwise.     Such  precepts  make  of  surgery  an  exact  science,  which 

is  not,  and  the  men  who  presume  to  apply  to  it  iron-clad  rules  have 

change  their  dogma  from  year  to  year. 

But  there  are  broad  general  principles  which  the  student  will  find 
fer  than  dogma.  Two  of  those  broad  principles  we  have  studied — 
epsiSf  rigid  asepsis,  must  be  the  sheet-anchor  in  all  surgical  work; 
lysiologic  support^  immobilization,  compression,  next  after  asepsis, 
e  essential  for  the  safe  and  prompt  healing  of  the  great  majority  of 
)unds. 

SIMPLE  OR  CLOSED  FRACTURES 

Percival  Pott  fell  down  in  a  London  street  and  broke  his  leg  a 
mdred  and  forty  years  ago.  He  got  well  and  wrote  about  it,  and 
ice  then  surgeons  have  known  more  about  fractures  than  they  knew 
fore.  Pott's  famous  fracture  marks  an  era  in  our  annals.  From  that 
ne  to  the  present  our  knowledge  of  fractures  has  been  growing  more 
finite,  until  to-day,  with  x-ray  plates  for  aid  in  diagnosis,  there  is  small 
cuse  for  any  surgeon's  going  far  astray.     Yet  men,  even  the  expert,  do 

astray.     Probably  there  is  no  class  of  cases  presented  to  us  which  is 

easy  of  misapprehension,  and  in  which  the  results  of  misapplied 
jatment  are  so  deplorable.  We  shall  not  now  consider  fractures  in 
tail,  but  glance  at  two  or  three  simple  cases  and  note  the  methods  of 
ndling  them,  of  making  the  diagnosis,  and  applying  a  suitable  treat- 
jnt.  We  shall  regard  closed  fractures  only,  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
)nly  called,  simple  fractures. 

The  analogy  between  lesions  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  bones  is  a  close 
e.  The  processes  of  repair  are  not  dissimilar,  and  the  rules  of  treat- 
jnt  do  not  diverge  greatly.  But  our  analogy  is  incomplete  in  one 
portant  particular.  In  the  case  of  severed  soft  parts  union  will  take 
ice  though  the  apposition  be  imperfect,  and  though  the  united  struc- 
•es  themselves  be  dissimilar — with  a  delayed  result,  to  be  sure,  and 
:h  more  or  less  impairment  of  function :  there  we  have  nature,  un- 
led,  working  out  her  faulty  solution  of  the  problem.  But  in  the  case 
a  broken  bone,  our  art  must  be  carefully  and  constantly  applied  if 
)  injured  member  is  to  be  restored  to  any  sort  of  usefuhiess. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  who,  while 
ining,  fell  against  a  curbstone  and  injured  his  forearm.  We  see  him 
)porting  the  damaged  limb  with  his  hand  and  complaining  bitterly 
pain  half-way  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Let  us  proceed  with 
•  examination  carefully  and  painlessly  to  him,  so  far  as  we  can. 

In  the  first  place,  the  patient's  clothes  are  stripped  off  to  the  waist, 
IS  allowing  of  easy  inspection — an  import-ant  point.     In  removing 

various  garments,  slip  off  the  coat-sleeve  from  the  sound  side  first; 
n  the  injured  arm  can  be  uncovered  without  undue  straining.     Cut 

shirt  down  the  front  and  slip  it  off  as  you  would  a  coat. 
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Allow  both  his  arms  to  hang  down»  and  obsene  any  differences  in 
them.  We  see  that  the  affected  arm  hangs  limp  and  motionless;  the 
boy  cannot  raise  it.  It  appears  slightly  swollen,  and  one  may  detect 
a  slight  backward  bowing.     So  much  for  inspection. 

Then  compare  the  two  arms  by  measurement.  Obser\'e  that  on  the 
sound  side  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  to  the  ulnar 
styloid  is  ten  inches.  On  the  affected  side  it  is  nine  and  one-quarter 
inches.  Obviously,  there  is  a  shortening  of  the  bones;  that  means  frac- 
ture. Is  it  a  fracture  of  one  or  both  bones?  Of  both  certainly;  for  if 
the  ulna  alone  were  broken,  the  radius  would  act  as  a  splint  and  main- 
tain the  length  of  the  arm  with  little  if  any  shortening.  So  we  have 
concluded  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  so  far  we  have  caused  not  the  slightest  pain.  It  remains 
to  locate  the  exact  seat  of  the  fracture.  Now  it  mav  be  necessar\'  to  hurt 
the  patient  somewhat,  but  if  we  proceed  cautiously,  he  will  bear  it  well. 
It  is  best  to  employ  an  assistant — two  assistants  are  even  better.  The 
patient  sits  with  his  arm  extended  upon  a  table.  One  assistant  sup- 
ports the  elbow  firmly,  the  other  holds  steadily  the  lower  part  of  the 
forearm,  making  gentle  traction;  for  there  are  spasm  and  contraction 
of  the  bruised  muscles.  The  examiner  now  runs  his  hand  gently  up 
and  down  the  arm  and  comes  at  once  upon  an  area  of  thickening,  about 
five  inches  above  the  wrist.  That  area  is  the  seat  of  fracture.  GraspH 
ing  the  arm  firmly  above  and  below  the  injur}-,  while  the  assistant 
continues  to  make  traction,  the  surgeon  molds  the  bones  into  position, 
reducing  the  overriding  where  the  distal  fragments  have  slipped  over 
and  behind  the  proximal.  While  so  molding,  the  operator  experiences 
that  sensation  of  grating  or  ^*  crepitus*'  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
While  we  k(?ep  up  the  traction  observe  that  the  ann  has  been  brought 
ba^'k  to  the  same  measurement  as  its  fellow.  If  the  spasm  had  been  ver}' 
strong  and  reduction  of  the  fracture  impossible  without  causing  great 
pain,  we  should  have  given  the  patient  an  anesthetic. 

We  come  now  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  support  and  immo- 
bilization of  fractures.  .\s  John  Hunter  said,  "The  first  and  great 
requisite  for  the  restoration  of  injured  parts  is  rest.*'  Shall  we  employ 
our  cotton  rollers  and  mill-board  strips  with  elastic  compression?  That 
certainly  would  give  rest  to  the  parts,  and  it  has  at  times  been  used  with 
success  in  these  cases.  If  this  were  the  fracture  of  but  one  bone,  we 
should  use  that  dressing.  As  a  rule,  however,  its  ver>'  elasticity  renders 
it  unsafe  when  we  need  extension  or  traction  to  keep  the  bones  from 
overriding  again.  There  are  innumerable  splint  materials,  from  plain 
strips  of  wood  to  molded  gutta-percha,  wood  fiber,  felting,  and  plaster- 
of-Paris.  The  first  of  these,  known  among  us  as  'splint  wood."  and 
the  plaster-of-Paris  are  convenient  and  are  in  common  use.  I  shall 
use  splint  wood  in  this  case,  as  the  arm  will  probably  swell,  and  splints 
of  splint  wood  can  be  removed  easily  and  readjusted. 

There  remain  two  other  important  points  to  consider  before  we 
apply  the  (ln»ssing.  We  can  lay  it  (Io^nti  as  a  safe  general  mle  in  dealing 
with  all  fractures  of  the  long  bones  that  the  adjacent  joints  at  either 
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rtiremity  must  be  immobilized,  otherwise  the  play  of  the  muscles  will 
)t  be  held  in  check,  and  with  the  movements  of  the  joints  there  will 
i  a  constant  displacement  of  fragments.  Moreover,  without  immo- 
lizing  the  joints  the  required  extension  cannot  be  maintained.  In 
lis  case  we  must  fix  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

The  second  point  is  that  with  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm 
id  the  possible  large  resulting  calluses  which  sometimes  form,  the 
)sition  must  be  such  as  to  keep  the  shaft  of  the  radius  as  far  as  possible 
3m  that  of  the  ulna,  else  all  four  wounded  bone  surfaces  might  become 
lited  in  a  common  callus,  and  future  rotation  be  impossible.  In 
pination,  with  the  palm  turned  upward,  the  shafts  are  well  apart; 

semipronation  they  are  somewhat  further  apart;  in  extreme  prona- 
m  they  are  thrown  close  together,  and  if  there  be  extensive  laceration 
soft  parts,  it  is  possible  even  for  the  distal  fragment  of  the  radius  to 
jcome  united  with  the  proximal  fragment  of  the  ulna. 

Applying  Splints. — In  the  present  case  we  have  the  arm  held 
mly  in  semipronation  and  proceed  to  apply  the  splints — a  simple 
atter  now. 

The  splints  of  light,  thin  wood  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wider 
an  the  forearm.  The  posterior  splint  extends  from  three  inches  above 
e  fracture  to  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints;  the  anterior  splint 
)m  the  same  point  of  the  forearm  to  the  middle  of  the  palm,  and  a 
rge  crescentic  groove  is  cut  out  of  its  side  to  avoid  pressure  on  the 
enar  eminence.  The  splints  are  carefully  padded  with  six  sheets  of 
idding,  with  extra  small  pads  on  the  anterior  splint  to  conform  to  the 
ntour  of  the  wrist.  Then  an  ''internal  angular''  splint  of  molded 
1  is  similarly  prepared  to  support  the  elbow. 

While  the  arm  is  held  steadily  by  an  assistant,  who  stands  on  the 
.tient's  outer  side,  the  surgeon  applies  these  splints  and  fastens  them 
mly  but  not  tightly  in  place  by  four-inch  adhesive  straps  passed  round 
le  and  a  half  times.  There  are  three  straps — one  about  the  proximal 
d  of  the  splints,  one  about  the  wrist,  and  one  about  the  palm,  em- 
acing  the  posterior  splint  only.     This  last  strap  is  very  important, 

by  its  firm  pull  on  the  posterior  splint  it  keeps  up  traction.  Then 
e  elbow  splint  is  applied  w'ith  three  straps — one  at  each  end  and  one 
3t  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  whole  we  cover  with  a  cotton 
Her,  snugly  put  on.  That  is  a  fairly  comfortable  dressing,  but  one 
ast  still  be  on  the  lookout  for  trouble.  Keep  the  patient  in  sight  for 
If  an  hour,  and  see  that  there  is  no  return  of  pain  before  he  leaves 
e  hospital.  Increase  of  pain,  throbbing  pain,  especially  if  the  fingers 
come  swollen  or  blue,  means  that  splints  are  too  tight.  One  must 
nove  and  reapply  them.  Then  we  must  support  the  arm  in  a  com- 
•table  sling  before  sending  the  patient  out.  If  he  goes  from  the 
spital  in  pain,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will  suffer  greatly  before 
)ming,  and  the  frequent  sweUing  of  the  arm,  against  the  immovable 
lints,  may  give  rise  to  ugly  skin  sloughs. 

As  for  the  after-treatment — that  is  not  always  easy;  it  calls 
;en  for  the  best  judgment  and,  when  neglected,  may  lead  to  serious 
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deformity.  Moreover,  forearm  fractures  not  uncommonly  result  in 
non-union,  and  against  that  we  must  guard. 

One  advantage  of  the  use  of  open  splints  is  that  they  are  easily 
removed  for  inspection  of  the  wound.  We  shall  ask  the  boy  to  return 
daily  for  three  days.  If  we  find  the  arm  painless  and  the  swelling  not 
conspicuous,  we  shall  have  him  wait  until  a  week  from  the  accident 
has  elapsed  before  changing  the  splints. 

Another  patient  has  a  similar  fracture  ten  days  old.  We  see  that 
on  removing  the  bandage  the  position  of  the  bones  appears  good,  the 
swelling  has  subsided,  and  the  plaster  straps  are  a  little  loose.  The 
splints  are  taken  off,  when  a  slight  callus  is  felt  over  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture. The  skin  is  shrunken  and  pale,  and  the  elbow  and  wrist  are  moved 
with  some  pain  and  difficulty.  Here  is  an  opportunity,  if  we  wish  to 
help  the  union  and  hasten  convalescence,  to  do  a  piece  of  work  usually 
neglected,  but  work  for  which  the  patient  will  bless  us.  We  shall  call 
in  a  competent  masseur,  and  have  him  manipulate  the  elbow,  the  wrist, 
and  the  tissues  about  the  fracture  for  half  an  hour  every  day.  The 
arm  must  be  securely  held  on  a  firm  cushion  or  on  the  padded  table 
while  the  masseur  is  at  work.  He  kneads  the  muscles  about  the  joints, 
he  loosens  slight  adhesions,  he  restores  the  stagnant  lymphatic  circula- 
tion, he  stimulates  the  circulation  of  the  whole  arm,  and  by  thus  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  he  hastens  the  union  of  the  broken  bones. 
I  have  employed  massage  for  years  in  such  fracture  cases  as  have  come 
under  my  care,  and  am  constantly  impressed  with  its  advantages — 
in  the  hastening  of  repair,  in  the  early  restoration  of  function,  perhaps, 
best  of  all,  in  the  sense  of  well-being  given  at  the  time,  and  in  the  feeling 
of  security  and  confidence  so  soon  as  the  patient  reaches  the  stage 
at  which  active  movements  begin  to  succeed  these  passive  ones.  Under 
the  old-fashioned  treatment  the  arm  was  like  a  prisoner  confined  for 
weeks  in  a  dark,  narrow  cell,  to  emerge  at  the  last,  pale,  timid,  spiritless, 
broken  down — who  must  wait  weeks  yet  before  his  proper  vigor  returns 
to  him.  With  massage  you  let  in  air  and  light  upon  your  captive;  his 
windows  are  th^o^\'n  open  daily,  and  he  is  taken  for  a  brisk  walk,  as  it 
were,  about  the  prison  yard.  At  the  end  of  his  confinement  he  returns 
to  the  former  life  with  his  force  but  little  abated  and  his  zest  sharpened 
for  the  work  of  the  world. 

LACERATED  WOUNDS 

Let  us  study  a  case,  that  of  a  teamster,  forty  years  old,  sound  and 
vigorous.  Twelve  hours  before  our  inspection,  while  unloading  his 
wagon,  he  let  fall  a  heav}'  iron  bar,  the  end  of  which  struck  his  calf  and 
inflicted  a  ragged  triangular  wound.  Some  six  inches  of  skin  were 
torn  up,  the  muscles  lacerated,  and  the  head  of  the  fibula  exposed.  The 
bleeding  was  inconsiderable.  At  the  time,  he  wrapped  an  old  hand- 
kerchief about  the  leg,  passed  a  painful  night,  and  entered  the  hospital 
in  the  morning. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of   the  Civil  War,  such    an   injury 
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!ght  eventually  have  led  to  amputation;  even  now  it  is  not  without  its 
ngers.  Septic  material  has  undoubtedly  been  carried  deeply  into 
3  leg.  The  iron  bar  itself  was  unclean,  and  the  man's  well-worn, 
eat-soaked  working  trousers  were  far  from  aseptic,  while  the  skin  of 
3  leg  itself  is  loaded  with  organisms. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  us  in  such  cases — ^to  clean  up  the  leg  and 

3  wound,  apply  wet  antiseptic  dressings,  and  look  for  a  slow  healing 

granulation,  or  to  bring  the  severed  skin  and  soft  parts  back  into  place 

d  try  to  obtain  a  prompt  healing  by  primary  union. 

We  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  through  the  application  of  our 

3  great  surgical  principles — ^asepsis  and  physiologic  rest — ^we  looked 

a  good  result.    That  pleasant  old  Frenchman,  Le  Dran,  in  1735, 

d  to  tell  his  classes  that  in  such  cases  as  this  he  always  tried  for  a 

mary  union,  because  if  that  failed  through  catching  cold  in  the  wound, 

could  take  out  his  stitches  and  expect  a  second  intention.     I  suppose 

,t  phrase  " catching  cold"  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates. 

Of  course,  Le  Dran's  reasoning  still  holds  good,  though  to  us  now 

h  a  method  seems  a  half-hearted  way  to  approach  a  surgical  problem. 

In  the  case  of  the  teamster  we  begin  our  proceedings  by  etherizing 

patient.     It  is  cruel  as  weU  as  stupid  to  attempt  a  painful  and 

ensive  dressing  without  an  anesthetic.    The  leg  is  shaved  and 

roughly  scrubbed,  then  the  wound  is  mopped  out  with  dioxid  of 

Irogen,  followed  by  bichlorid  alcohol  1  :  3000.     Bits  of  torn  cloth- 

and  dirt  are  picked  out  first.     If  we  look  carefully,  we  see  that 

fragments  of  torn  muscle  are  viable;  they  bleed  easUy  and  can  be 

nited.    The  sewing  of  them  properly  is  important  for  two  reasons — 

ause  if  left  loosely  flapping,  no  good  muscle  union  will  result  and 

leg  will  by  so  much  be  weakened,  and  because  the  drawing  of  them 

ether  fills  up  the  cavity  between  and  prevents  the  collection  of  blood 

3re  it  would  serve  as  a  culture-medium  in  that  *'dead  space."     Let 

quote  Le  Dran,  who  said  that  in  a  deep  wound  in  which  the  muscles 

divided  obliquely  the  deep  stitches  should  be  passed  so  as  to  run 

allel  with  the  muscle-fibers,  and  not  obliquely,  as  would  be  natural  in 

ing  up  an  incised  wound. 

Having  closed  in  the  deep  parts,  we  lead  into  the  bottom  of  the 
md  a  single  strip  of  absorbent  tape  or  wick,  placing  it  gently  and 
«ly,  that  it  may  act  as  a  drain  and  not  as  a  cork.  The  skin  is  now 
wm  over  the  restored  muscle,  and  stitched  into  place  with  a  half- 
en  silver  or  silkworm-gut  stitches.  The  leg  is  again  washed  with 
Jorid  alcohol  and  elevated  in  the  air,  thoroughly  to  drain  the  veins 
promote  freer  circulation.  Asepsis  is  complete;  then  comes  the 
>nd  step — support  and  immobilization. 

[n  this  case  we  bind  the  muscles  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the 
;h; — first,  covering  the  wound  with  a  handful  of  loose  absorbent 
ze,  to  act  as  a  drain  and  reservoir  for  the  inevitable  discharges,  then 
ly  and  snugly  applying  our  mill-board  and  wadding  rollers.  One 
how  securely  they  hold  the  leg  and  how  the  knee  and  ankle  both 
immobilized  without  discomfort. 
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We  c&imot  put  the  leg  in  an  ordinan-  ^ling  as  we  did  the  arm.  but 
we  can  keep  it  elevated,  and  so  add  greatly  to  the  patient's  comfort. 
Of  c'iurse.  thL$  man  lies  in  bed  for  a  feiK'  days.  We  swing  a  gauze  ham- 
mock fr^^m  a  rod  which  is  stretched  from  the  headboard  to  the  foot  of 
hiri  be^i.  In  this  hammock  the  whole  leg  rests,  from  foot  to  hip.  That 
is  a  most  .satisfactorj*.  comforting  de\-ice.  It  gives  us  our  required 
BUppTirt  and  elevation,  and  as  it  sr^ings.  it  allows  the  patient  to  shift 
himi^lf  about  and  even  turn  in  bed  without  disturbing  the  wounded  leg; 
for  2M  the  Ixi^ly  moves,  the  hammock  swings,  but  the  leg  remains  rela- 
tivelv  at  rest. 

(yn  the  .^second  day  the  ^-ick  is  removed  under  the  strictest  aseptic 
precautions;  the  leg  is  bound  up  again,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  we 
show  it  s^^undlv  heald. 

Ambroise  Pare  wrote  to  his  petit  maistre  in  15b0:  '  M.  le  Prince  de  la 
R^K'he-nur-Yon.  who  dearly  loved  .the  king  of  Navarre,  drew  me  aside 
and  a.«!ke<i  if  the  wound  were  mortal.  I  told  him  Yes.  because  aU  wounds 
of  great  jointly  and  especially  contused  wounds,  were  mortal";  and  in 
the  s(^|uel  the  King  of  Xavarre  died. 

Fift^jen  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  while  leading  a  landing  party 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  was  shot  through  the  elbow  by  a  Mauser  rifle. 
The  wounrl  was  properly  dressetl  and  supported,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  month  the  use  of  the  arm  was  restored  perfectly. 

A  patient  who  illustrates  our  subject — wounds  of  joints — is  an  Italian 
recently  in  a  street  n>w.  He  came  out  of  it  with  an  ugly,  ragged  cut, 
which  nearly  severed  the  insertion  of  the  triceps  tendon  and  laid  open 
frecHy  the  ell>ow-joint  from  behind.  As  we  hold  the  eilges  of  the  woimd 
apart,  we  H^.»e  the  articulating  surface  of  the  olecranon  and  a  bit  of  the 
internal  condyle.     I>et  us  attempt  to  save  the  ami  with  a  useful  joint. 

The  man  is  etherized,  the  arm  carefully  disinfected,  and  while  an 
aHsirttant  hoUls  the  wound  open,  we  wipe  out  the  joint  with  little  gauze 
sponges  «lipp<Hl  in  bichlorid  alcohol,  and  then  douche  it  thoroughly  with 
sterilized  water,  taking  pains  all  the  time  not  to  bniise  or  otherwise 
injure  the  serosa,  lest  we  set  up  an  adhesive  inflammation  which  might 
lead  to  ankvlosirt. 

Next,  with  fine  catgut  stitches,  we  sew  up  the  rent  in  the  capsule  and 
unit(»  accurately  the  severed  ends  of  the  triceps  muscle.  In  sewing 
up  the  cai>sule  take  special  pains  to  evert  the  e<lpes.  that  no  rough 
surface  b<»  turned  into  the  joint  to  cause  mechanical  irritation.  Then 
the  skin-wound  is  brought  together,  and  covered  in  with  gauze  pads. 
In  the  final  binding  of  this  arm  we  have  to  meet  a  problem  which  differs 
from  most  of  those  encountered  in  the  upper  extremity.  We  cannot 
flex  the  c»ll)ow  an<l  support  it  in  a  sling,  for  by  so  doing  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  tearing  the  freshly  se\\Ti  triceps.  So  the  arm  is  put  up  in 
extn?mc  extension,  with  our  mill-board  strips  to  preser\''e  fixation,  and 
plenty  of  cotton  rollers  to  give  elasticity  and  comfortable,  even  com- 
pression. 

This  man  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  with  his  arm  swinging  at  his  side. 
The  wound  is  a  serious  one,  and  demands  great  care  for  a  few  days. 
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)  is  put  to  bed  and  the  arm  kept  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  either  on 
lows  or,  as  I  prefer,  in  our  gauze  hammock. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  town  to 
!  a  patient,  with  a  view  to  an  amputation.  The  man  was  suffering 
m  a  wound  somewhat  similar  to  this  last  one,  but  in  the  knee-joint. 
He  had  received  his  injury  ten  days  previously.  Not  realizing  its 
tvity,  he  had  neglected  to  call  a  physician,  contenting  himself  with 
ig  in  bed  and  keeping  the  knee  wet  with  applications  of  **  listerine." 

friend  had  seen  him  only  a  few  hours  before  my  visit.  I  foimd 
i  patient  to  be  a  middle-aged,  sturdy  sea-captain.  He  was  lying  in 
1  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  There  was  a  pimctured  wound  on 
I  outer  side  of  his  right  knee-joint.  The  edges  were  gray  and  sloughy 
king,  and  a  thin  pus  could  be  pressed  out  through  the  opening.  A 
ture  from  this  discharge  showed  later  a  staphylococcus  infection. 
3  whole  knee  was  red,  boggy,  tender,  and  swollen,  the  dimples  on 
ler  side  of  the  patella  being  obliterated,  and  the  synovial  pouch 
bended  three  fingers'  breadths  above  the  patella.  The  man's  tem- 
ature  that  morning  was  100°  F.,  and  his  pulse  110;  his  face  was 
hed,  appetite  nil,  and  the  picture  that  of  a  very  sick  man.  There 
J  present  a  leukocytosis  of  26,000. 
I  agreed  with  my  consultant  that  an  amputation  must  be  considered, 

advised  making  an  attempt  first  to  save  the  leg.  The  patient  was 
erized,  the  leg  cleaned  up,  and  the  wound  enlarged  so  as  to  admit 
horough  exploration  of  the  joint.  The  serosa  was  seen  to  be  deeply 
jcted,  and  several  ounces  of  pus  were  evacuated,  but  the  integrity 
he  joint  apparently  was  not  yet  affected.  The  whole  interior  surface 
;  carefully  and  laboriously  mopped  with  dioxid  of  hydrogen  and 
ched  with  sterilized  water.  Counteropenings  on  the  inner  side 
he  patella  and  in  the  popliteal  space  were  made  for  drainage  and 
es  were  inserted  in  all  the  wounds.     Then  a  large  absorbent  pad 

placed  about  the  knee,  the  leg  thoroughly  wrapped  and  supported 
r  our  familiar  fashion — the  dressing  extending  from  the  toes  to  the 
n.  The  leg  was  slung  in  a  hammock,  {  grain  of  morphin  hypo- 
nically  was  administered,  and  the  patient  was  left  with  careful 
ctions  that  his  bowels  be  kept  open  by  salines  and  his  strength 
ported  by  frequent  liquid  nourishment  and  a  drink  of  Scotch  whisky 
e  times  a  day. 

3f  course,  in  this  case  we  did  not  look  for  the  restoration  of  a  sound, 
'ble  knee-joint.  The  best  outcome  to  be  expected  was  the  saving 
le  leg  with  a  stiff  knee.  I  did  not  hear  of  that  man  again  for  seven 
3,  when  my  friend  again  asked  me  to  see  him  and  to  do  the  dressing. 

picture  he  presented  was  most  refreshing.  Except  for  pallor  and 
leness,  all  evidence  of  sickness  had  left  the  patient  and  he  received 
mth  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  was  well.  During  the  week 
wicks  had  been  changed  three  times  by  his  attendant,  and  I  re- 
ed them  for  good  and  all.  On  taking  off  the  dressing  I  found  the 
)ale  and  the  skin  shriveled  in  appearance,  with  the  familiar  contour 
le  joint  restored.     There  was  slight  though  rather  painful  motion, 
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which  I  did  not  encourage.  The  two  wounds  were  granulating  well. 
Eventually  the  patient  recovered  with  joint  motion  of  20  degrees. 

This  was  a  gratifying  result.  I  attribute  it  to  the  man's  remarkably 
good  general  condition,  supplemented  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  our 
canlinal  rules — asepsis  and  support. 

I^et  us  return  for  one  moment  to  that  other  man — the  tinsmith,  whose 
cut  hand  we  sewed  up. 

It  was  not  seen  for  ten  days,  though  he  reported  to  assure  us  of 
his  comfort  and  the  absence  of  pain.  Freed  of  its  dressings,  the  wound 
is  found  to  have  healed  per  primam,  as  was  to  be  expected.  We  confine 
the  hand  in  a  light  bandage  for  five  or  six  days  longer  and  then  send  the 
man  back  to  his  work. 

All  these  are  good  results  only,  but  one  must  not  conclude  from  them 
that  surgeons  are  wizards.  Bad  results — unavoidably  bad  results — 
come  often  enough,  and  we  see  a  plenty.  For  the  present,  we  are  illus- 
trating the  constant  saying  of  Ambroise  Pare,  "  I  dressed  him,  and  God 
healed  him." 

COBIPOUND  (OPEN)  FRACTURES 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  lacerated  wounds  we  must  con- 
sider compound  fractures.  They  are  no  more  than  special  varieties  of 
lacerated  wounds. 

These  fractures  were  regarded  ^ith  extreme  alarm  in  the  old  days, 
and  are  still  not  to  be  treated  cavalierly.  Chelius,  of  Heidelberg,  wrote 
in  1821  that  '^  the  inflammation  is  always  very  great  and  requires  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  blood-letting,  leeches,  cold  applications,  and 
opium,"  and  that  mortification  and  delirium  tremens  may  occur  especi- 
ally in  old  people.  **  If  sleep  do  not  take  place,  death  is  the  consequence. 
On  dissection  freijuently  there  is  exudation  on  the  arachnoid,  pus  in  the 
joints  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons."  All  of  which,  of  course,  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  lacerated  and  easily 
infected  wound,  which  involves  a  structure  of  low  vitality. 

Our  effort,  therefore,  must  always  be  to  substitute  a  closed  fracture 
for  an  open  one,  and  then  to  treat  the  damaged  bone  on  the  ordinary 
principles.  Here  again  we  come  back  to  that  matter  of  rigid  asepsis 
and  immobilization,  the  latter  being  of  great  importance,  for  broken 
bones  which  are  not  held  strictly  at  rest  keep  up  an  irritation  of  the 
wounrle<l  soft  parts,  delay  healing,  favor  the  continued  outpouring  of 
a  serohemorrhagic  exudate,  and  so  provide  a  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-organisms. 

The  young  woman  whose  case  we  consider  first  was  jostled  against 
a  moving  cart,  and  her  arm,  thrust  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
was  severely  mangled.  On  being  brought  to  the  hospital  shortly  after- 
ward, it  was  found  that  both  bones  of  the  forearm  were  broken  in  the 
middle  third  and  that  the  two  upper  fragments  were  protruding  through 
a  hole  in  the  skin  on  the  dorsum.  The  house  surgeon  who  dressed  the 
case  very  properly  was  not  content  with  mere  reduction  of  the  fracture, 
but  with  i)ains  and  elaboration  restored  the  continuity  of  all  the  severed 
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ts.  The  wound  was  enlarged  by  free  incisions,  all  bleeding  com- 
i«ly  checked,  the  bone  fragments  placed  in  apposition,  the  wound 
roughly  douched  with  antiseptics,  torn  muscles  and  fascia  sutured, 
skin  wound  closed,  and  the  arm  carefully  dressed  and  secured  in 
)den  splints. 

This  free  opening  and  cleaning  up  of  compoimd  fractures  is  especially 
»ortant  when  the  forearm  is  involved,  for  in  it  non-union  frequently 
iirs,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  muscle  fragments  or  tendons 
iveen  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

In  the  present  case  the  arm  was  boimd  firmly  to  the  side  to  insure 
:ect  rest.  After  recovering  from  ether  the  young  woman  experienced 
e  pain;  the  next  morning  her  temperature  was  99°  F.  It  never 
J  higher,  and  we  presumed  fairly  that  the  superficial  wound  had 
led  satisfactorily  after  six  days.  On  removing  the  dressings  we 
id  our  presumption  to  be  justified.  The  skin  wound  was  soundly 
led;  there  was  no  swelling  or  redness,  and  we  were  left  to  treat  the 
J  as  a  simple  fracture. 

\nother  case  was  a  much  more  difficult  one,  illustrating  a  point 
ch  I  have  made  before.  The  man,  a  brakeman,  was  forty  years  old. 
r  months  previously  he  had  his  left  humerus  broken  by  being 
hed  between  two  freight  cars.  The  fracture  was  a  compound  one, 
the  external  opening  healed  readily,  and  under  a  properly  applied 
ter-of-Paris  dressing  union  of  the  bone  was  going  on  well,  as  we 
DOsed.  After  a  month,  however,  non-union  was  apparent,  and  after 
months  the  condition  had  not  improved.  A  careful  investigation 
he  man's  past  history  then  revealed  the  fact  that  some  five  years 
re  this  he  had  a  venereal  sore,  followed  by  an  inguinal  adenitis 
a  skin  eruption,  for  which  he  submitted  to  about  six  months  only  of 
tment.  He  was  now  put  on  mercurials  and  iodids  for  a  presuma- 
iyphilis,  with  the  result  that  after  another  month  fair  union  was 
Dlished,  so  that  we  find  his  left  arm  as  sound  as  its  fellow.  That 
tion  of  an  old  s>T)hilitic  infection  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these 
i  of  delayed  union.  The  other  more  frequent  general  diseases 
h  may  complicate  recovery  are  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  malaria,  and 
indefinite  thing  which  we  call  rheumatism. 

>ur  third  case  was  a  more  serious  affair  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ig,  but  is  interesting  because  it  shows  how  bad  may  be  the  results 
h  sometimes  follow  the  careful  conservative  surgery  even  of  to-day. 
Tie  subject  is  a  man  of  sixty  who  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
I  laborious  life.  He  has  an  obvious  arteriosclerosis,  though  a 
)ugh  examination  of  the  chest  and  kidneys  elicits  nothing  abnormal. 
Id  John  Abemethy  remarked  on  opening  his  surgical  lectures  a 
red  years  ago:  '*  Now  I  say  that  local  disease,  injury,  or  irritation 
afifect  the  whole  system;  conversely,  that  disturbance  of  the  whole 
m  may  affect  any  part."  That  ancient  fact  is  the  crux  on  which 
tase  turns. 

lie  man  is  a  weaver.     About  six  weeks  before  I  saw  him  his  left 
was  caught  in  his  machine  and  severely  torn  at  the  wrist.     The 
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radius  was  fractured,  the  ulna  dislocated,  the  wrist-joint  opened,  the 
skin  and  other  soft  parts  over  the  dorsum  severely  mangled,  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  with  the  hand  hang- 
ing off,  attached  only  by  the  skin  and  tendons  of  the  front  of  the  wrist. 
There  again  was  the  question  of  completing  the  amputation  which  the 
machine  had  begun,  or  of  attempting  to  save  the  hand.  I  determined 
on  the  latter  seemingly  hopeless  undertaking. 

After  the  usual  careful  preparation,  two  loose  fragments  of  the 
radius  were  removed,  including  the  articulating  surface,  and  the  pro- 
truding end  of  the  ulna  was  cut  off,  in  order  to  convert  the  injury'  from 
a  compound  fracture  and  dislocation  into  a  compound  fracture  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  heal  than  would  the  contused  and  lacerated 
joint.  As  a  result  of  this  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  forearm  bones, 
we  produced  a  partial  resection  of  the  joint,  which  would  mean  for  him 
at  best  a  hand  with  considerable  impairment  of  motion.  Then  the 
torn  tendons  were  secured,  trimmed  up,  and  united,  tape  drainage  was 
inserted,  the  skin  wound  sewn  with  silver  wire,  and  the  arm  put  up 
in  the  mill-board  apparatus.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed  and  the  limb 
slung  in  a  hammock. 

The  case  went  as  badly  as  it  could  well  have  done.  That  night 
the  patient's  temperature  was  100°  F.  and  his  pulse  100.  The  next 
morning  the  temperature  and  pulse  were  101°  and  90  respectively.  The 
dressing  was  taken  down,  the  skin  stitches  removed,  and  the  wound 
cleaned  up,  but  that  night  the  temperature  had  reached  103°  and  the 
pulse  120.  The  next  day,  two  days  from  the  accident,  the  patient's 
condition  was  alarming.  With  temperature  at  102°  and  pulse  112,  he 
had  every  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  septic,  as  it  is  called.  Evi- 
dently the  wound  was  an  active  streptococcus  factory,  pouring  pyo- 
genic organisms  and  their  pro(hicts  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
patient*s  arm  showed  a  striking  picture — such  a  picture,  fortunately,  as 
we  seldom  see  in  these  days.  The  wound  was  sloughy  looking,  and 
exuded  a  thin,  sanious  pus.  The  whole  forearm  and  hand  were  swollen, 
tense,  red,  and  shiny.  The  skin  of  the  back  of  the  hand  was  blue  and 
necrotic  looking,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  had  to  deal  with  the  incep- 
tion of  an  acute  gangrene. 

Not  least  significant  was  the  patient's  general  appearance.  He  was 
hectic,  anxious,  and  restless,  with  that  almost  indefinable  septic  look, 
with  saffron  skin  and  injected  conjunctivae,  which  experience  teaches 
us  to  associate  with  these  alarming  cases. 

Of  course,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  The  rotting  arm  was 
killing  the  man,  and  it  must  be  taken  off.  I  amputatetl  it  about  3 
inches  above  the  limits  of  the  old  wound,  left  the  flaps  wide  open  for 
the  sake  of  more  complete  drainage,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  the  next 
dav,  to  find  him  established  on  the  road  to  convalescence.  The  further 
storv  is  uneventful. 

One  will  scarcely  find  a  case  to  illustrate  better  the  extreme  danger 
of  some  of  these  compound  fractures,  and  the  bearing  which  the  patient's 
state  of  general  health  may  have  on  the  local  lesion.     Here  the  man's 
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mature  old  age,  and  the  general  impoverishment  of  his  system, 
isequent  upon  an  inefficient  circulation,  were  the  imderlying  and 
lent  features.  He  could  put  up  no  fight  against  the  overwhelming 
;terial  invasion,  and  so  capitulated  only  in  time  to  save  his  life. 
In  a  city  the  place  to  see  compound  fractures  is  at  a  general  hospital, 
'ou  will  rarely  see  these  cases  in  private  practice.  Such  injuries 
ur  mostly  among  handicraftsmen,  day  laborers,  and  those  persons 
;aged  in  extra-hazardous  vocations,  such  as  railway  trainmen,  line- 
1,  roofers,  firemen,  and  the  like;  and  these  men,  when  injured,  are 
imonly  taken  at  once  to  a  hospital.  So,  too,  with  any  person 
my  walk  of  life  who  may  be  injured  in  a  street  accident — ^he  is  im- 
iiately  hurried  to  the  hospital  by  the  zealous  bystanders  or  police. 
3  fortunate  that  this  is  so,  for  in  a  hospital  is  found  the  fullest  equip- 
it  to  meet  these  emergencies,  and  a  competent  surgeon  is  always  on 
d. 

The  commonest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
nd  fractures  are  mangled  and  lacerated  hands.  We  see  them  daily, 
us  study  a  man  suffering  from  such  an  injury.  I  say  that  these 
dents  to  the  hand  are  most  important  because  serious  crippling  or 
of  the  hand  means  a  loss  of  livelihood  to  the  victim,  and  to  the 
^n  each  of  these  cases  presents  a  fresh  problem  of  great  interest, 
ry  half-inch  of  finger  saved  and  every  joint  restored  is  of  importance, 
t  of  all  the  thumb,  that  distinctive  mark  of  a  higher  evolution,  is  to 
preserved  if  possible.  The  thumb  without  the  fingers  may  still 
m  a  stump  capable  of  grasping  a  tool  and  doing  work,  but  a  hand 
rived  of  the  thumb  is  a  futile  member. 

rhe  present  patient  is  a  machinist,  whose  right  hand  was  caught 

ireen  cog-wheels.     We  take  off  the  bloody  wrappings  and  find  all 

fingers  mangled,  but  the  thumb  uninjured.     A  flap  of  skin  over 

dorsum,  with  its  pedicle  toward  the  wrist,  was  torn  up,  disclosing 

second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  which  were  fractured.     The 

le  of  the  forefinger  was  mashed,  the  joints  opened,  and  the  distal 

anx  wanting.    There  was  no  prospect  of  saving  that  forefinger, 

the  other  fingers,  though  lacerated,  might  be  saved.     Such  a  hand 

as  a  study  in  reconstruction,  and  perhaps  two  hours  of  painstaking 

c  at  patching  and  mending.     Ether  and  asepsis  are  our  first  steps; 

leeding  is  checked,  every  torn  tendon  is  stitched  and  replaced,  bits 

estroyed  tissue  are  trimmed  away,  hopelessly  comminuted  bone 

nents  are  removed,  each  finger  is  treated  as  a  separate  problem 

given  its  appropriate  dressing,  skin-flaps  are  drawTi  up  to  cover 

sed  stumps,  and  the  forefinger  is  amputated  at  the  middle  of  the 

phalanx.     WTien  all  this  is  accomplished  satisfactorily,  the  hand 

read  out  upon  a  well-padded  splint,  with  dry  gauzes  about  and 

een  the  fingers,  and  the  limb  to  the  elbow  is  put  up  in  an  abundant 

ic-compression  dressing.     It  is  important,  in  such  a  case,  as  in  the 

of  the  man  with  a  cut  palm,  that  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and 

be  immobilized  absolutely.     We  must  have  no  dragging  on  those 

ly  united  tendons  and  delicate,  new-forming  tissues. 
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Then  the  arm  is  supported  carefully  in  a  sling  or  held  high  on  the 
chest  in  a  Velpeau  bandage.  If  all  goes  well,  the  patient  may  expect 
the  use  of  his  hand  by  the  end  of  two  months,  but  we  can  give  him  no 
such  positive  assurance.  Skin-flaps  may  lose  their  vitality;  bones 
may  suffer  from  osteomyelitis  and  become  necrotic;  tendons  may 
slough;  sinuses  leading  to  deep-seated  inflammations  may  persist  for 
weeks,  and  many  and  various  minor,  secondary  operations  may  be 
necessar>'  before  we  are  through  with  the  case.  But  the  great  pre- 
liminary care  is  worth  the  patient's  while  and  ours.  With  such  care 
we  can  promise  him  a  useful  hand;  without  it  he  would  have  to  expect 
a  crippled,  helpless  claw. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  lacerated  hands  I  must  warn 
the  reader  that  he  will  find  the  treatment  of  lacerated  feet  a  still  more 
difficult  matter.  It  is  not  because  there  is  an^'thing  peculiar  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  but  because,  owing  to  their  dependent  position, 
their  circulation  Ls  not  so  good  as  is  that  of  the  hands,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  young  and  vigorous. 

Take  two  similar  cases — a  man  with  a  jammed  thumb  and  a  man 
with  a  jammeil  toe.  One  may  dress  up  the  former  and  send  him  home, 
to  find,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  he  is  quite  well.  One 
may  dress  the  man  with  the  jammed  toe  and  send  him  off  about  his 
business,  and  what  does  one  find?  By  the  end  of  two  weeks,  in  spite 
of  careful  oversight,  the  toe  is  far  from  healed:  it  is  red,  tender,  and 
slightly  septic;  the  whole  foot  is  swollen  and  tender,  and  very  likely 
there  is  a  bit  of  necrotic  phalanx  to  be  felt.  This  untoward  result  is 
due  to  no  lack  of  aseptic  precautions,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have  failed 
to  observe  our  second  canlinal  principle — support.  One  cannot  safely 
send  these  patients  out  to  knock  about  the  streets.  Either  they  must 
be  put  to  bed  with  the  leg  elevated — the  best  thing  by  far — or  they  must 
be  instructed  to  bear  no  weight  on  the  foot  and  to  keep  it  up  on  a  chair 
or  sofa  except  when  necessarily  in  use.  The  point  sounds  like  a  small 
one,  but  it  is  salient. 

So  much  for  compound  fractures — perhaps  the  most  important 
division  of  traumatic  surgery.  We  have  but  skirted  the  border  of  a 
great  subject,  but  sufficiently  near,  I  trust,  to  show  that  here,  as  in  the 
lesser  lesions  considered,  the  same  broad,  inevitable  principles  constantly 
must  be  applied. 

GRANULATING  WOUNDS  AND  VARICOSE  ULCERS 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  students,  and  often  of  practitioners  as 
well,  a  confusion  reganling  ulcers  and  granulating  wounds.  It  is  a 
natural  confusion,  for  the  two  conditions  overlap  and  run  into  each 
other.  An  ulcer  may  be  described  as  a  superficial  solution  in  con- 
tinuity, which  shows  no  tendenn/  to  heal;  a  granulating  wound,  as  a 
solution  in  continuity,  which  shows  a  tendering  to  heal.  Of  course,  such 
a  definition  is  a  general  one.  but  it  will  answer  our  present  purposes. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  no  question  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  granu- 
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ing  wound.  We  see  the  red,  velvety  granulations  shrinking  in  area 
adily,  with  little  projections  of  new  skin  shooting  in,  and  the  process 
repair  so  constant  and  inevitable  that  one  may  appreciate  the  changes 
m  day  to  day. 

In  regard  to  such  a  healthy  granulating  wound  there  are  two  ques- 
QS  which  the  student  is  always  asking,  and  about  which  he  seems  to 
1  that  he  gets  very  little  light.  With  what  applications  shall  it  be 
ated,  and  how  often  shall  the  dressing  be  changed? 
Ordinarily,  the  answer  to  that  first  question  is  a  very  simple  one 
en  the  woimd  is  in  a  healthy  individual.  I  have  shown,  for  instance, 
\rQman,  whose  breast  was  removed  for  sarcoma  some  three  weeks 
ore.  The  skin-flaps  were  not  drawn  tightly  together  at  one  point, 
h  the  result  that  she  had  on  the  front  of  the  chest  a  superficial  open 
ind  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  It  was  clean,  flat,  bright 
nson,  and  did  not  bleed  easily.  It  will  heal  over  in  a  few  days, 
matter  how  treated,  provided  only  and  this  is  important — provided 
)e  kept  clean.  One  can  wash  it  with  corrosive  alcohol  or  creolin, 
on  a  gauze  cocoon,  and  leave  it  for  three  or  four  days.  The  raw 
%  shrinks  from  day  to  day.    Such  wounds  as  this  require  no  special 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of  a  granulating  wound  on  the 
k  of  the  neck  in  a  patient  fifty  years  old  who  has  2  per  cent,  of  sugar 
lis  urine,  for  which  he  is  under  treatment.  Two  weeks  previously  he 
wed  on  the  back  of  his  neck  a  carbimcle  the  size  of  an  English  walnut, 
excised  cleanly  the  carbuncle,  and  so  stopped  the  process.  There 
1  no  return  of  the  active  local  infection,  but  the  wound  did  not 
I.  The  raw  surface,  as  large  as  the  top  of  an  egg-cup,  remained 
lout  healing,  the  granulations  dark  purple,  soft,  spongy,  bleeding 
ly  when  handled,  and  overlapping  in  fringes  about  the  edges.  That 
dapping  we  call  exuberant  granulations;  it  is  a  perfectly  harmless 
iition,  and  is  easily  remedied.  It  is  the  condition  known  to  the 
Y  as  "proud  flesh,"  and  is  always  referred  to  with  horror  by  them 
ist  why  is  not  clear. 

rhere  are  various  methods  of  treating  such  granulations,  but  all 
hods  come  down  to  this,  that  the  granulations  must  be  trimmed 
n  and  the  wound  stimulated  into  proper  activity,  so  that  it  shall 
3  the  vigorous  healthy  appearance  which  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the 
lan.  With  the  scissors  cut  off  these  redundancies, — they  are  abso- 
ly  insensitive, — and  after  checking  the  oozing  by  sponge  pressure, 
5  over  the  whole  w-ound  with  the  stick  of  silver  nitrate.  Then 
y  a  dry  gauze  dressing.  Every  other  day  the  man  returns,  and 
oon  see  the  wound  closing  in.  Another  excellent  method  of  treat- 
mch  a  wound,  after  trimming  the  granulations,  is  to  dust  it  thickly 
some  simple  drying  pow- der,  such  as  dermatol  or  aristol.  But  after 
^hat  one  must  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  clean 
the  granulations  frequently  trimmed  do^^'n.  Our  familiar  support- 
bandage  must  never  be  omitted,  for  the  pressure  it  exercises  helps 
circulation  in  the  parts. 

48 
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A  third  tj-pe  of  granulating;  wounti  is  seen  in  a  boy  who  received  a 
severe  kick  on  the  sliin  about  a  month  before  I  showed  him  to  my  class. 
The  periosteum  and  bone  were  not  injured,  but  he  showed  a  superficial 
wound,  long  and  narrow,  as  though  one  had  torn  up  the  skin  for  a 
distance  of  5  inches  with  the  finger-nail.  One  week  later  this  long, 
narrow  wound,  in  the  apparently  healthy  lad,  bepan  to  be  lined  with 
email,  flat,  dull,  red  granulations,  and  thu»  it  had  remained.  It  refused 
to  heal.  It  had  been  scarified,  cureted,  and  wiped  frequently  with 
the  caustic,  but  without  avail.  We  ha<l  the  hul  get  out  into  the  countrj' 
to  see  what  out-of-<loors  life  would  <lo  for  him.  Meantime  I  dressed 
the  woun<l  daily  with  a  stimulating  lotion  on  gauze  and  bandaged  the 
leg  from  Iocs  to  mid-thigh. 

In  such  cases  we  find  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh,  1  part  in  20  of  water, 
or  pure  balsam  of  copaiba,  to  be  excellent.     I  have  always  been  pleased, 

r  . 


Fig.  JI'K). — IncirclinR  ulcer  of  tlip  Ipr  ( Massachusett.s  General  Hospital). 

too,  with  the  action  of  (lampee's  favorite  application:  Borax,  1  part; 
compound  tincture  of  lavendur,  S  parts;  glycerin,  4  parts;  water,  24 
parts. 

Such,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  nictho<ls  of  treating  thc-w  open  wounds, 
Wc  finil  in  the  lK»oks  and  are  told  by  physician.'!  of  innumerable  other 
lotinn.s,  ointment.s,  and  a))pUcations.  Many  of  them  doubtless  are 
useful — certainly  most  of  them  are  harmless;  but.  after  all,  what  we  must 
renieml>er  is  to  keep  the  wmmd  clean  and  to  pive  nature  a  chance, 

Now  let  us  H'^ranl  another  class  of  cases— varicose  ulcers,  allied  to 
granulating  wounds,  cases  which  are  a  weariness  often  to  students  and 
dressers,  fur  limg-standing  ulcers  iH'comc  an  opprohrivim  to  the  clinic. 
Yet  they  sh<)ul<i  not  l)e  so.  These  ulcers  are  prievfnis  afflictions  to  their 
victims;  they  iH'Iong  to  an  interesting  class  of  pathologic  processes, 
and  they  heal  under  proper  treatment. 

For  hniidred.s  of  years  surgeons  have  talked  and  written  about 
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kricose  ulcers,  and  the  opinions  of  the  best  surgeons  regarding  their 
iture  and  treatment  have  always  been  correct,  yet  even  to-day  one 
metimes  sees  the  cases  drag  on  an  interminable  course,  submitted  to 
treatment  which  is  amazing  and  discouraging. 

One  may  usually  tell  a  varicose  ulcer  at  a  glance.    It  is  on  the  shin, 

low  the  middle  of  the  leg;  above  and  about  it  are  enlarged  superficial 

ins,  and  commonly  the  leg  is  swollen  more  or  less.     In  few  lesions  is 

e  cause  of  the  trouble  as  obvious  as  in  the  case  of  these  ulcers.     Know- 

5  the  cause,  one  must  remedy  that,  and  in  so  doing  attack  the  disease 

its  source.     These  ulcers  are  due  to  varicose  veins,  so  we  must  cure 

e  varicose  veins,  or  at  least  we  must  support  and  relieve  them. 

This  is  such  a  transparent  truism  that  it  seems  as  though  it  should 

apparent  to  the  meanest  intellect,  yet  wise  men  are  seen  to  pass  it  by. 

link  for  a  moment  of  what  the  complex  process  is.      First,  there 

ises  the  dilatation  of  the  veins,  a  condition  lasting  perhaps  for  years; 

idually,  as  the  walls  of  the  veins  become  thinned  and  inelastic  and 

sir  valves  incompetent,  a  condition  of  venous  stasis  results.     A  thin 

iim  oozes  out  into  the  surrounding  tissues  and  causes  the  edematous 

elling.     At  the  same  time  there  is  an  exudation  of  red  blood-corpus- 

8,  which  produce  an  extensive  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  associated 

t  infrequently  with  an  eczema.    As  a  result  of  all  this  the  nutrition 

the  leg  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  ideal  conditions  favoring  an 

ection  with   destruction   of  tissue  are  present.     Sometimes,  as  a 

lult  of  thrombosis  of  the  veins  and  malnutrition  of  the  surrounding 

rts,  a  phlebitis  or  a  periphlebitis  is  seen;  there  may  be  rupture  of  a 

in  even  with  serious  hemorrhage;  but  more  commonly,  as  a  result  of 

ne  slight  blow,  or  even  scratch,  a  superficial  skin  lesion  is  caused. 

is  refuses  to  heal  in  the  sodden  tissues,  bacteria  rush  in,  and  a  de- 

uctive  ulcer  is  formed. 

It  is  for  this  ulcer  that  the  victim  seeks  advice  at  last.  He  seeks 
rice,  and  I  regret  to  say  he  sometimes  Ls  given  plasters  and  washes, 
)stensibly  for  the  eczema,  I  suppose.  With  our  knowledge  of  the 
ise  of  his  trouble  we  say  that  such  treatment  is  preposterous. 
Now  let  us  consider  one  of  these  unfortunate  patients.  He  is  a 
n  of  forty-five;  a  day  laborer;  a  man  who  stands  constantly  on  his 
3.  The  pain  of  his  disease  has  disabled  him  utterly.  One  observes, 
:he  first  place,  the  great  size  of  his  calves  and  feet.  He  is  not  a  large 
n;  he  weighs  perhaps  165  pounds,  but  his  right  leg,  which  is  the 
t  of  the  ulcer,  measures  20  inches.  The  whole  leg  below  the  knee 
)f  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color,  mottled  and  shiny.  There  the  veins 
disguised,  but  behind  the  knee,  in  the  popliteal  space,  and  along  the 
rse  of  the  internal  saphenous  you  see  the  veins  standing  out  in  great 
iches.  Over  the  front  of  the  shin,  and  spreading  back  into  the  calf, 
.n  irregular  ugly  ulcer,  as  large  as  one's  outspread  hand.  Its  edges 
indurated  and  elevated,  and  it  is  lined  with  sloughy,  dull  red,  flabby 
nulations.  As  the  man  says  truly,  it  is  a  very  sore  leg. 
The  patient  has  been  lying  on  the  examining  table  for  half  an  hour, 
h  his  leg  supported  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.    That  has  demonstrated 
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two  things:  It  has  given  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  swelling,  for 
now  we  find  the  calf  to  measure  but  16i  inches  in  circumference, — a 
shrinkage  of  3 A  inches, — and  it  has  given  us  an  important  clue  as  to 
treatment.  Indeed,  it  has  brought  us  back  to  our  first  principles,  and 
showTi  us  the  importance  of  elevation  and  support.  For  let  me  assert 
that  the  method  by  which  most  quickly  we  should  secure  a  healing 
would  be  to  put  the  man  to  bed,  to  bandage  properly  the  leg  and  swing 
it  in  a  hammock.  Thus  the  veins  would  be  kept  constantly  emptied 
by  the  action  of  gravity;  the  circulation  would  be  quickened  and  the 
nutrition  reestablished ;  the  exudate  would  be  absorbed  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  ulcer  would  be  converted  into  a  granulating  wound. 

For  various  reasons  such  an  admirable  method  of  treatment  may 
not  be  instituted  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  so  we  must  adopt  the 
next  best  method,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  one  most  practicable  in 
such  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  when  there  is  any  considerable  edema  present, 
always  order  the  half -hour  of  elevation.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
find  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  leg  of  a  more  nearly  normal  size,  with 
edema  diminished,  and  veins  emptied  of  their  accumulations.  Next, 
to  clean  up  the  sloughy  ulcer  with  its  indurated  border,  let  us  apply 
a  gauze  pad  wrung  out  of  pure  glycerin,  overlapping  the  edges.  The 
glycerin  acts  to  draw  out  the  serum  from  the  tissues  and  rapidly  softens 
the  indurations.  If  we  choose,  we  may  etherize  the  patient  and  curet 
the  ulcer  and  its  edges,  but  this  rarely  is  necessary.  Then  from  toes 
to  mid-thigh  apply  firmly,  snugly,  and  with  uniform  elastic  compres- 
sion our  wadding  rollers  of  many  thicknesses  and  a  cotton  bandage. 

Now,  whatever  position  the  patient  assumes,  the  veins  cannot  again 
become  distended,  the  leg  cannot  swell,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  parts 
cannot  seriously  be  disturbed.  The  patient  is  directed  to  keep  as  quiet 
as  possible  for  three  or  four  days  and  to  have  his  leg  up  on  a  chair  most 
of  the  time,  but  within  the  week  he  will  go  back  to  work  in  some  degree 
of  comfort.  After  the  first  day  he  will  return  to  have  the  glycerin  pad 
removed  and  the  bandages  reapplied. 

Consider  next  a  second  man,  who  is  suffering  from  a  similar  ulcer 
and  has  been  under  treatment  for  three  days.  He  was  dressed 
with  our  glycerin  pad  and  supporting  bandage,  which  has  been 
once  renewed.  We  find  now  a  condition  verv  different  from  that  of 
our  control  patient.  The  leg  is  still  swollen  and  edematous,  but  not 
markedly  so.  The  veins  are  inconspicuous,  and  the  ulcer  itself,  instead 
of  being  indolent  and  sloughy  looking,  is  lined  with  red  and  fairly 
healthy  granulations;  in  other  words,  it  is  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  granulating  wound.  As  for  further  treatment,  the  important  thing 
is  to  continue  our  support,  without  which  the  lesion  would  quickly 
relapse  into  an  ugly  ulcer.  To  the  granulations  apply  sterilized  absorb- 
ent gauze.  Nothing  else  is  needed,  and  by  continuing  in  this  course 
for  thr(»e  weeks,  we  should  find  the  wound  nearly  healed  and  the  man 
going  about  in  normal,  comfortable  fashion. 
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FELONi  WHITLOVj  PARONYCHIA^  PALHAR  ABSCESS 

We  shall  find  it  hard  to  define  the  first  three  words,  which  give  a 
tie  to  this  paragraph.  FeUm  and  whitlow  have  no  proper  etymologic 
ason  for  existence;  paronychia  is  derived  obviously  from  Uapd,  around, 
id  (ivu$,  nail;  palniar  abscess  is  self-evident. 

1  make  this  seemingly  needless  discourse  about  defiinitions  because 
)  two  surgeons  will  be  found  to  agree  about  the  meaning  of  those 
"st  three  words,  and  the  medical  dictionaries  even  are  at  loggerheads. 

Felon  means  one  guilty  of  felony,  a  wicked  cruel  person,  hence  the 
3rd  has  been  applied  to  a  cruel  infection.  Whitlow  means  literally 
whiU  flame;  "  a  painful  inflammation  tending  to  suppurate,  in  the 
igers  or  toes."  ^  That  seems  a  fairly  good  definition.  Many  surgeons 
gard  whitlow  as  identical  with  felon;  I  do  so  myself,  and  as  I  find  no 
eat  authority  or  even  well-established  custom  to  oppose  me,  I  shall 
ntinue  to  do  so.  For  us  whitlow  and  felon  are  interchangeable 
rms. 

But  paronychia — there  is  our  rock  of  offense,  for  fuUy  half  the 
ithorities  make  it  identical  with  whitlow  and  felon.^  So  we  are 
ft  to  follow  our  o^^Ti  fancies,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  foUowing 
ine  so  far  as  to  contrive  two  definitions  which  I  believe  to  be  descrip- 
ve,  convenient,  and  fairly  accurate: 

As  whitlow  is  felon,  and  the  latter  word  is  in  more  common  use, 
shall  drop  the  term  "whitlow." 

A  felon  is  an  acute  infection  of  the  finger  (or  toe),  progressive,  with 
tendency  to  involve  the  bone. 

A  paronychia  is  an  acute  infection  of  the  finger  (or  toe),  progressive, 
-uated  near  the  nail,  which  it  tends  to  involve. 

Bear  in  mind  that  paronychia  may  spread  further  and  involve  the 
lole  finger — in  which  case  it  should  more  properly  be  called  a  felon, 
id  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  great  majority  of  felons  are  situated 
er  the  terminal  phalanx. 

This  is  a  beginning  only  of  the  controversy.     We  could  go  on  for 

hour  juggling  terms  and  disputing  as  to  what  does  or  what  does  not 
Qstitute  felon. 

Felon. — CJonceive,  then,  of  felon  as  an  acute,  progressive  infection, 
uated  anywhere  on  the  finger.  It  may  be  superficial,  it  may  be  deep, 
may  be  both  superficial  and  deep.  Take  that  last  conception  as  an 
ample  of  a  common  form  of  felon  and  examine  a  special  case. 

One  week  ago  a  patient  pricked  her  finger  with  a  carpet-tack. 
le  little  wound  healed  apparently,  but  after  three  days  the  end  of 
3  finger  became  red,  and  the  skin  over  the  pulp  become  elevated, 
newhat  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  blister.     But  there  was  pain,  and 

*  Chambers'  Etymological  Dictionary. 

2  Foster,  Dunglison,   Keating,  Gould,  and  Duane  group  felon,   whitlow,  and 

onychia  under  oneheAd,  and  call  the  hybrid  affection  "  periphalangeal  abscess." 
;  dentury  Dictionary:  "  Felon,  an  acute  and  painful  inflammation  of  the  deei)er 
lies  of  the  finger  and  toe,  especially  of  the  distal  phalanx;  generally  seat<?d  near 
nail." 
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there  is  pain  now — throbbing,  wearing  pain.  We  tie  a  rubber  tourni- 
quet about  the  base  of  the  finger  and  inject  a  few  drops  of  2  per  cent, 
cocain  along  the  course  of  each  lateral  nerve.  Then,  with  the  scissors, 
we  trim  off  the  blister.  That  leaves  a  sore  with  a  red,  mottled  surface 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dime.  It  looks  like  a  granulating  area.  All 
the  seropus  contained  in  the  blister  has  been  evacuated,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  here  was  an  end  of  the  affair.  If  now  I  take  the 
finger  in  my  hand  and  gently  squeeze  it,  you  see  a  minute  drop  of 
pus  exude  slowly  from  a  point  in  the  granulations.  That  means  that 
there  is  a  little  track  connecting  the  superficial  cavity  we  have  opened 
with  a  deeper  cavity.  This  felon  is  a  compound  affair,  with  two  pus 
chambers  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  They  are  connected  by  the 
minute  channel  which  was  perhaps  the  original  track  of  the  carpet- 
tack,  or  perhaps  was  caused  by  the  inflammatory'  action  itself. 

Treatment. — This  form  of  felon  with  its  two  chambers  has  been 
felicitously  termed  a  '*  shirt -stud  abscess."  There  may  be  two  or  more 
connecting  channels,  but  the  name  is  just  as  good.  So,  when  we  open 
a  superficial  felon,  let  us  remember  that  a  felon  is  progressive,  and 
search  for  that  second  chamber.  Now  we  open  the  deeper  pocket,  and 
find  ourselves  on  the  periosteum.  We  clean  out  the  little  cavity;  wipe  it 
thoroughly  with  dioxid  of  hydrogen,  lay  in  it  gently  a  bit  of  absorbent 
tape,  wrap  the  finger  in  a  hot  creolin  poultice,  bandage  the  hand  and 
forearm  with  elastic  compression,  and  suspend  them  in  a  sling. 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  poultices}  They  have  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  for  the  comfort  they  bring  to  the  affected  part.  Their 
action  is  to  stimulate  the  superficial  circulation,  and  thus,  by  relieving 
congestion,  to  check  inflammator}'  action  and  allay  pain.  Such  a  use 
of  poultices  is  as  comforting  to-day  as  ever  it  was. 

A  poultice  must  supply  heat  and  7noisture;  deprived  of  either,  it  is  no 
longer  a  poultice.  The  materials  of  which  poultices  have  been  made 
are  many,  but  mostly  surgeons  tr}'  to  employ  some  vehicle  which  shall 
retain  heat.  Such  vehicles  are  found  in  Indian  meal,  flaxseed,  and 
the  various  cereals.  They  remain  moist  and  warm  for  a  long  time, 
but  they  are  beautiful  culture-media.  For  a  vigorous  infection-spread- 
ing agent,  recommend  me  to  the  old-fashioned  bread-and-milk  poultice. 

With  Listerism  there  came  in  the  so-called  antiseptic  poultice.  As 
commonly  use<l  it  Ls  not  antiseptic.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it 
in  that  regard  is  that  it  Ls  often  aseptic.  When  properly  prepared,  it 
is  a  useful  dressing,  because  it  is  sterile  and  because,  by  suppljdng  heat 
and  moisture,  it  stimulates  the  reparative  processes.  Then,  too,  it  is 
easily  applied. 

So  one  sees  that  in  the  use  of  the  properly  const nicted  and  applied 
poultice  we  return  again  to  our  first  principles — we  support  the  part 
and  we  stimulate  and  eijualize  the  circulation. 

That  fonn  of  antiseptic  poultice  which  I  prefer  is  made  of  sheet- 
wadding  pads  wrapped  in  absorbent  gauze  and  covered  with  some 
waterproof  material,   like  oiled-silk  or  parchment   paper.     The  pads 
*  Compan*  the  action  of  {wultices  with  the  Hier  treatment. 
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rrung  out  of  a  hot  creoliu  solution,  1 :  200.  One  may  use  bichlorid 
jric  acid,  but  carbolic  acid  never.  The  poultices  should  do  much 
!  than  cover  the  affected  region  only.  If  the  whole  finger  is  in- 
sd,  wrap  the  hand;  if  the  baud  is  involved,  include  the  forearm  in 
wultice.  Thus  we  shall  quiet  the  adjacent  muscles  and  protect  the 
&nt  lymphatics.  It  is  well  also  to  put  on  a  light  splint  outside  of 
X)ultice  for  more  perfect  immobilization  of  the  parts, 
lien  as  to  the  drainage  of  these  abscesses — gauze  wicking  is  usually 
lient.     Do  not  pack  the  cut  with  gauze.    That  will  cork  up  the 


Fig.  46L — Examining  infected  axilla. 


Gauze  packing  is  never  used  except  to  check  hemorrhage.  To 
-.,  lay  gently  into  the  cut  one  or  two  wicks  or  tapes.  These  will 
off  by  capillarity  the  secretions,  and,  being  interposed  between  the 
dges,  will  prevent  a  superficial  gluing  together  of  the  skin  wound 
i  consequent  pocketing  and  burrowing  of  pus  in  the  deeper  parts, 
o  demonstrate  further  the  treatment  of  felons  let  ua  consider 
ond  case.  The  patient  has  been  aware  of  a  throbbing  pain,  in- 
ing  in  severity,  for  four  days,  over  the  middle  phalanx  of  hb 
finger.  The  primary  cause  of  the  trouble  is  unknown  to  him. 
bserve  that  the  whole  finger  is  hot  and  swollen,  and  on  compressing 
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between  one^s  thumb  and  finger  the  lateral  vessels  on  either  side  of 
his  finger  one  plainly  feels  them  throbbing.  That  is  a  distinctive  and 
interesting  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  localized  inflammations  of  this 
type.  You  will  not  discover  that  pulse  in  cases  of  sprains  or  rheu- 
matoid affections.  The  man's  finger  is  not  only  swollen  throughout, 
but  its  palmar  skin  is  reddened,  elevated,  and  excessively  tender.  In 
feeling  carefully  in  his  axilla,  one  detects  an  enlarged  and  painful 
node.  His  body  temperature  is  not  elevated,  his  pulse  is  not  rapid, 
nor  is  there  a  noteworthy  leukocytosis — the  white  count  being  9000; 
but  he  is  tired  from  loss  of  sleep  and  wear>'  with  the  constant  pain. 
On  carr}^ing  the  knife  deeply  down  through  the  skin  and  laying  bare 
the  tendon-sheath,  we  give  vent  at  first  to  an  abundant  bloody  oozing, 
w^hich  is  good.  Then  there  follow  half  a  dozen  drops  of  pus,  in  which 
one  will  probably  find  streptococci  in  pure  culture.  If,  now,  content 
with  this  cut,  we  apply  the  dressing,  to-morrow  may  show  us  the  super- 
ficial parts  mostly  glued  together.  That  is  a  condition  we  do  not  want, 
for  the  wound  must  be  made  to  heal  by  granulation  from  the  bottom. 
To  favor  such  healing,  trim  off  the  skin-edges  so  that  they  cannot 
readily  be  brought  together — a  simple  and  ver\'  useful  maneuver. 
Now  we  apply  the  poultice,  light  splint,  bandage,  and  sling. 

Properly  the  poultice  should  be  changed  twice  a  day  at  least,  and 
by  the  fourth  day  we  should  begin  to  see  a  clean,  granulating  woimd. 
The  man  may  have  pain,  and  may  need  a  small  dose  of  morphin.  A 
certain  amount  of  pain  nearly  always  follows  a  cocain  operation  on  a 
felon,  but  by  the  next  day  the  patient  should  be  in  comfort. 

These  two  cases  have  been  simple  ones,  but  all  felons  are  by  no 
means  so  easy  of  treatment.  The  pus  burrows;  tendons,  bones,  and 
joints  are  involved;  slashing  incisions  and  amputations  may  be  neces- 
sar}',  and  at  the  best  some  impairment  of  function  is  apt  to  ensue. 
Such  results  you  shall  see  daily  in  my  clinic.  The  therapeutic  measures 
to  be  applied  differ  in  degree  only  from  those  you  have  seen. 
Pus  is  to  be  sought  out,  drainage  is  to  be  maintained,  asepsis  and  sup- 
port are  vigorously  to  be  enforced,  pain  is  to  be  relieved,  and,  always, 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered  and  strengthened 
so  far  as  well  may  be.^ 

Let  us  study  a  third  patient,  who  presents  us  with  an  example  of 
paronychia.  In  the  limited  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  "parony- 
chia" is  the  common  nurserj'  **  run-round."  This  child  pulled  a  hang- 
nail a  few  days  ago  until  she  drew  blood,  and  so  infection  entered  in. 
Two  davs  before  she  came  to  us  the  skin  about  the  l)ase  of  her  nail  was 
reddened  and  painful,  forming  a  crescentic  swelling.  On  our  first 
inspection  there  is  pus  obviously  present,  for  it  shows  creamy  through 
the  thin  pellicle. 

There  is  a  common  way — a  common  but  wrong  way — of  opening  these 
little  abscesses.  That  wrong  way  is  to  cocainize  the  finger  and  draw 
the  knife  in  a  semicircle  through  the  skin  about  the  base  of  the  nail. 

'The  o{)sonin8  and  Bier's  treatment  are  giving  us  constantly  better  results  in 
the  treatnu'nt  of  these  serious  infections. 
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I  one  will  evacuate  the  pus,  but  will  have  left  an  ugly  sore  to  granulate 
>wly  up  with  the  underlying  nail  at  its  bottom. 

Here  is  a  better  way.  Lay  a  narrow-bladed  knife  flat  upon  the 
lil  with  the  knife-point  against  the  inflamed  skin,  and  by  a  little 
ntle  prying,  which  should  be  painless,  insert  it  along  the  skin-edge  and 
e  base  of  the  abscess.  Withdraw  the  point,  when  we  see  it  followed 
■  a  jet  of  pus.  By  a  little  manipulation  the  cavity  is  now  evacuated; 
poultice  is  then  applied.  Unless  the  nail  and  matrix  have  become  in- 
Ived  in  the  infection,  sound  healing  should  now  be  a  matter  of  two 

three  days  only. 

As  in  the  discussion  of  felons,  so  here,  we  have  scarcely  more  than 
ached  upon  a  broad  subject.  This  infection  may  rapidly  invade  the 
ger.  It  may  attack  and  destroy  nail  and  matrix,  and  involve  peri- 
teum,  bone,  joint,  and  tendon.    There  is  no  limit  to  its  possible 
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mgea,  but  for  the  avoidance  of  confusion,  when  the  infection  has 
3sed  beyond  the  region  of  the  nail,  we  speak  of  it  as  felon  and  not  as 
ronychia. 
Palmar  abscess  is  a  further  development  of  these  hand  infections. 

■  it  felon  and  paronychia  naturaUy  and  inevitably  lead.  It  is  a  lesion 
great  interest — in   its   pathology,  its  treatment,  and  its  capacity 

■  far-reaching  damage.  In  it  the  infection  usually  starts  in  the  palm, 
t  it  may  begin  in  one  of  the  fingers  and  sprea<l  to  the  palm. 

The  methods  of  infection  are  therefore  various,  but  perhaps  the 
nmonest  method  is  that  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  laboring  man. 
ke  the  case  of  a  gardener,  for  example.  His  hand  bears  heavy  cal- 
ities,  which  have  become  so  hard  as  to  press  upon  and  irritate  the 
derlying  soft  structures.  This  bruising  has  caused  a  considerable 
ster,  which  has  become  infected  from  the  overljnng  skin,  and  in  turn 
i  passed  on  its  irritating  properties  to  the  deeper  parts. 
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As  one  looks  at  the  hand,  it  appears  even-r^here  s\\'ollen — back  as 
well  as  front.  That  puffy,  reddened  dorsum  is  swollen  from  edema.  If 
one  were  to  cut  into  it,  one  would  draw  serum  and  blood  only.  But  the 
palm  shows  a  condition  quite  different.  It  is  not  so  greatly  distended 
in  appearance  as  is  the  dorsum,  for  its  deep  structures,  bound  down  by 
the  dense  palmar  fascia,  cannot  greatly  swell.  The  pain  is  there,  how- 
ever; and  it  is  all  the  more  severe  because  the  fascia  does  so  limit  the 
swelling.  In  order  to  escape  without  our  aid  the  pus  must  burrow  up 
under  the  annular  ligament,  into  the  forearm,  and  that  is  what  we  fear. 
So  you  see  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  be  tense  and  brawny,  but  not  greatly 
SM'oUen.  It  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  pus  must  be  let 
out  quickly,  and  here  again  we  are  presented  ^^ith  a  problem  which 
is  rendered  interesting  by  reason  of  anatomic  complications.  Few 
other  regions  of  the  body  contain  so  many  and  such  diverse  structures 
compressed  into  so  small  an  area.  There  is  here  a  labyrinth  of  tendons, 
nerves,  vessels,  and  fasciae — to  say  nothing  of  tendon-sheaths,  small 
muscles,  and  bones.  All  these  structures  are  essential  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  hand — that  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism.  We  cannot  go 
roughly  slashing  into  it  without  crippling  it,  yet  to  get  out  the  pus  we 
must  in  a  fashion  slash. 

It  used  to  be  taught  as  a  safe  rule,  and  those  who  so  tau^t  were 
in  the  main  correct,  that  when  cutting  into  the  palm  one  should  make 
incisions  short,  multiple,  and  parallel  to  the  bones,  thus  avoiding,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  delicate  structures  of  the  hand.  That  plan  is  not  a 
bad  plan — indeed,  it  is  the  one  commonly  followed  still,  but  it  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  through  these  straight  incisions  the  pus  is  sou^t 
somewhat  blindly  and  with  difficulty,  while  the  incisions  tend  to  early 
closure,  thus  damming  in  the  discharges  and  necessitating  a  second 
operation  often.  Moreover,  such  wounds  heal  ^\^ith  disabling  scars, 
which  are  bound  closely  to  the  underl^'ing  parts  and  seriously  limit 
motion. 

My  colleague,  W.  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  has  devised  an  incision  which  I 
prefer.  The  patient  is  etherized.  WTiile  his  hand  is  held  firmly  out- 
spread, we  outline  a  semicircular  flap  which  includes  the  whole  of  the 
palm  practically.  Enter  the  knife  over  the  second  metacarpophalan- 
geal joint,  and  after  sweeping  it  round  the  palm,  bring  it  out  at  the 
base  of  the  thenar  eminence;  in  other  words,  the  flap  is  to  be  turned 
back  on  the  thumb  as  a  pivot.  Rapidly  dissecting  away  the  skin, 
we  now  expose  completely  the  palmar  fascia.  A  little  pus  oozes  through 
it  at  various  openings.  Enlarge  the  openings  with  a  blunt  scissors  and 
rapidly,  without  damage  to  structure,  follow  up  and  clean  out  all  the 
cavities.  Thus  we  have  dealt  with  a  really  beautiful  and  well-exposed 
dissection  of  the  palm,  and  have  avoided  easily  the  important  arteries, 
nerves,  and  tendons,  for  we  have  seen  them,  and  we  have  searched  out 
the  burrowing  pus  far  more  thoroughly  than  was  possible  by  the  old 
blin<l  method.     Now  disinfect  carefully  the  whole  hand. 

As  for  drainage  and  the  after-treatment : 

Wicks  are  led  out  from  all  the  pockets;   a  thin  layer  of  gauze  is 
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"ead  over  the  Mhole  exposed  surface,  and  the  skin-Sap  is  laid  back 
3r  the  gauze.  In  the  subsequent  dressings,  when  necessary,  the 
D-flap  may  again  be  turned  aside  and  the  depths  of  the  wound  may 
lin  easily  be  explored.  Judging  by  experience,  we  should  find  the 
lamination  subsiding  in  a  day  or  two,  when  the  wicks  gradually  will 
removed.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  palm  and  the  under  surface  of 
!  flap  will  be  covered  with  granulations.  Then,  if  all  looks  clean  and 
ind,  we  stitch  the  skin  back  into  place  and  look  for  a  rapid  healing 
a  delayed  firat  intention.  To  facilitate  the  sewing  back  of  the  flap 
usually  pass  so-called  provisional  stitches  at  the  time  of  the  original 
[ration.     When  the  time  comes,  they  will  be  tied. 


Fig.  463. — Brooke'  incieioD  for  pali 


For  the  first  fi>ur  or  five  days  it  is  well  to  dress  the  hand  and  forc- 
1  in  a  large  creolin  poultice  with  a  splint,  but  tliis  may  be  abandoned 
n  for  the  gauze  dressing  with  elastic  conipiTssion  and  elevation. 
One  is  surprised  to  see  how  useful  and  comely  a  hand  will  re-sult 
Ti  all  this.  The  scar  will  he  there,  of  course,  but  it  will  not  be  ospeci- 
•  troublesome,  and  the  function  of  the  hand  will  gcnci-.illy  be  much 
ter  than  was  the  case  when  multiple  linrjir  incisions  were  usetl. 
Again,  let  mc  warn  the  reader,  that  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  of 
ap  at  the  thenar  eminence  one  must  never  oix'ratc  bj"  rvie  of  Ikiiwb. 
jadly,  this  operation  is  a  good  operation,  but  diverse  conditions  will 
sent  themselves.  \o  two  cases  are  alike,  and  while  one  must  strive 
ays  to  observe  general  principles,  he  nmst  apply  also  a  broader 
imon  sense. 
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BOILS;  CARBUNCLES 

Boils. — The  treatment  of  boils  may  seem  to  be  a  very  minor  part 
of  minor  8urger}%  yet  there  are  few  curable  conditions  more  trouble- 
some than  furunculosis. 

Some  months  ago  there  came  to  see  me  a  man  who  is  the  chief  of 
police  in  a  town  near  Boston.  He  had  upon  the  back  of  his  neck  two 
boils  and  the  scars  of  half  a  dozen  others.  For  four  months  he  had 
been  suffering  from  these  pests — in  constant  discomfort,  with  a  sore 
and  painful  neck;  his  sleep  broken,  his  appetite  impaired,  and  his 
health  becoming  undermined.  On  inquiry'  I  learned  that  he  had  gone 
ten  years  without  a  day's  vacation,  and  that  for  six  months  before  the 
appearance  of  his  boils  he  had  been  feeling  run-down  and  debilitated 
from  that  condition  of  faulty  metabolism  which  we  call  muscular 
rheumatism. 

1  gave  him  a  simple  cleansing  wash  for  the  neck  and  a  course  of 
aperient  waters.  I  enjoined  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  and  the  following 
tonic:  sulphate  of  iron,  2  drams;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  6  drams;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  6  drams;  s}Tup  of  ginger,  4  drams;  water,  9  drams. 
The  dose  is  one  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals.  To  the  boils  I  applied 
a  soft  protective  cotton  dressing  merely.  Ten  days  later  the  man  wrote 
to  me  that  his  boils  had  disappeared  and  that  he  was  feeling  well. 

That  case  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important  points  one  must 
make  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  point  I  have  so  often  made  before. 
We  must  regard  the  patient's  general  condition.  And  boils  are  usually 
a  manifestation  of  a  general  condition.  They  indicate  some  form  of 
malnutrition,  and  must  be  treated  on  that  basis. 

Billings'  Dictionary  defines  a  boil  as  *'a  painful  conic  or  rounded 
su^'cUing  of  the  skin,  due  to  inflammation  about  a  hair-follicle,  a  Mei- 
bomian gland,  or  a  sweat-gland."  That  is  a  fair  enough  definition, 
and  if  we  turn  to  page  172  of  Warren's  Surgical  Pathology  we  shall 
find  the  nature  of  the  process  exhaustively  described.  The  point  of 
it  all,  so  far  as  the  clinician  is  concerned,  is  that  the  organisms  normally 
present  in  the  skin  gain  lodgment  in  some  of  the  glands  or  ducts  and 
then  multiply.  The  active  development  of  these  colonies  of  bacteria 
produces  small  areas  of  connective-tissue  necrosis.  This  necrotic  por- 
tion acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  nature  proceeds  to  throw  it  off  as  a 
''core."  The  process  of  throwing  it  off  gives  rise  to  further  inflamma- 
tion, with  the  resulting  pus-formation  and  swelling.  After  the  core 
is  thrown  ofT,  there  remains  a  little  pit,  which  must  heal  by  granulation. 
So,  we  see.  there  are  three  stages  in  the  life  history  of  a  boil,  and  each 
stage  demands  its  appropriate  treatment.  There  is  the  first  stage, 
when  we  see  a  small  superficial  pustule  only;  the  second  stage,  when 
we  see  a  much  larger  mass — elevated,  indurated,  and  painful,  containing 
its  core;  and  the  third  stage  of  a  crater-like  but  subsiding  swelling. 

C'onmionly.  a  patient  comes  to  the  surgeon  with  a  well-developed 
boil  in  the  second  stage,  and.  in  its  neighborhood,  two  or  three  incipient 
boils  or  pustules.     If  the  case  is  a  chronic  one,  make  up  your  mind 
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Dut  the  patient's  general  condition,  especially  as  regards  diabetes 
d  "rheumatism." 

Take  another  patient  as  a  good  example  of  what  we  are  describing. 
)  is  a  night  watchman  whose  daytime  sleep  is  disturbed.  He 
given  to  rather  excessive  whisky  drinking,  and  is  feeling  pretty 
U  "  done  up."  He  has  a  poor  appetite,  constipation,  a  furred  tongue, 
d  is  a  striking  type  of  the  tired  man  who  is  burning  the  candle  at  both 
is.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  details  of  general  treatment  in  his 
le  except  to  say  that  we  should  stop  his  liquor,  and  give  him  a  course 
Carlsbad  salts,  with  5  grains  of  Blaud's  pill  before  his  meals.  Look- 
;  now  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  we  see  on  the  right  side  a  conic  swelling 
J  size  of  a  silver  "quarter."  It  is  reddened  at  the  center,  where  it 
beginning  to  break  down  and  soften,  but  everywhere  else  it  is  indur- 
d.  It  is  very  tender  to  the  touch,  painful  on  pressure,  and  the 
n  says  it  "feels  sore  all  round."  To  the  left  of  it  are  three  little 
stules,  with  reddened  areolae,  each  about  half  the  size  of  one's  little 
5er-nail.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  these  incipient  boils,  let  me 
ert  with  much  assurance  that  they  may  be  aborted.  The  old- 
hioned  method  was  to  poultice  the  back  of  the  neck  and  bring  the 
ole  crop  "to  a  head."     Do  not  do  it.     There  are  scoffers  who  will 

that  boils  cannot  be  aborted.  I  doubt  if  they  have  tried  faithfully 
r  method.  Here  are  two  methods.  One  may  prick  the  little  pustule 
1  wipe  out  the  minute  cavity  with  a  probe  dipped  in  pure  carbolic 
i.    That  often  will  suflBce,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so  successful  as 

hypodermic  injection  of  very  small  quantities  of  some  strong  anti- 
tic. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cleanse  the  neck  with  soap  and  water  and 
)hol.  Then  inject  5  or  6  minims  of  cocain,  in  4  per  cent,  solution, 
ler  the  infected  areas.  Now  into  this  anesthetized  zone,  along  the 
ain  track,  inject  under  each  pustule  2  minims  of  pure  styron — an 
lent  but  efficient  balsamic  antiseptic.  I  prefer  it  to  carbolic  acid, 
ause  more  thoroughly  it  permeates  the  affected  tissues.  The  result 
this  injection  is  to  destroy  the  active  bacteria  and  to  convert  the 
jcted  area  into  an  aseptic  eschar.     The  immediate  outcome,  so  far 

he  patient  is  concerned,  is  that  the  sense  of  burning  and  discomfort 
ippears  in  a  few  minutes;  without  further  sensation,  the  eschar  is 
3wn  off  and  the  little  wound  heals  up.  Remember  to  use  cocain 
3re  these  injections  of  styron,  for  the  styron  used  without  such  pre- 
inary  treatment  causes  a  few  moments  of  severe  pain. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  a  fairly  wide  experience  with  this  method  of 
rting  boils,  that  it  will  usually  be  found  successful.  A  young  man 
suited  me  recently  who  had  pustule  after  pustule  appear  on  his 
k  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.     One  of  them  ran  a  severe  course 

had  to  be  opened  and  cureted  twice.     Into  the  other  incipient 
mcles — perhaps  a   dozen  or  more,  as  they  appeared  from  week  to 
k — I  injected  styron  and  checked  them  at  once.     Finally,  with 
ics  and  general  treatment,  the  malady  subsided.^ 
^  In  these  cases  I  think  highly  of  opsonic  vaccines  (Staphylococcus  aureus). 
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There  i«  another  method  of  treatment  which  another  patient,  a 
mwJiral  .student,  illustrates.  He  had  a  slightly  septic  finger,  which 
heale^i  without  trouble,  but  he  became  "run  down''  and  developed 
a  crop  of  Ixjils  on  his  left  arm.  They  were  treated  by  his  friends  and 
the  .surgeons  in  various  dispensaries,  where  he  kept  at  his  work.  They 
were  openwl.  injected,  poulticed,  time  after  time,  but  continually  re- 
cumfil  until  he  became  discouraged  and  his  life  became  a  burden.  I  had 
Been  him  several  times,  but  was  unable  to  check  the  process,  and  there 
seemcnl  to  l>e  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  him  away  on  a  long  vacation. 

Finally,  when  he  came  here  I  determined  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  my  friend,  H.  L.  Burrell,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  carefully  applied 
Ganujee  drenning.  At  that  time  the  forearm  had  on  it  three  incipient 
boils  and  the  healing  scars  of  a  half-<lozen  others.  The  arm  was  care- 
fully disinfected,  wrapfXMl  in  absorlx»nt  gauze,  and  put  up.  from  fingers 
to  shoulder,  in  our  wadding  and  mill-board  apparatus.  \d\\i  firm  com- 
pression.    A  sling,  of  course,  completed  the  equipment. 

That  dressing  was  put  on  one  Friday  and  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  following  Tuesday.  I  then  remove<l  it.  to  find  the  arm  clean 
and  shrunken,  the  little  red  boils  shriveled,  and  the  old  scars  practically 
sound.  That  was  an  interesting  experiment,  and  certainly  it  shows 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  ever-present  value  of  our  familiar  first 
principles — support,  immobilization,  elevation. 

When  a  boil  has  developed  fully,  or  **  come  to  a  head. ''  as  the  saying 
is,  the  treatment  is  simple  and  obvious.  There  is  then  no  special  in- 
ten»st  in  it.  We  must  open  it  and  clean  it  out.  Cocainize  it  first,  of 
cours<»,  l)y  one  or  two  dei»p  injections  along  its  borders.  Make  a  crucial 
incision  or.  what  is  better,  excise  a  little  cone  at  its  apex,  about  half  as 
large*  as  a  silver  dime.  This  excision  will  usually  bring  with  it  the  core. 
Then  scrape  the  cavity  clean  and  drain  it  with  a  bit  of  gauze.  For  a 
day  or  two  a  creolin  poultice  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient; 
after  that,  until  the  wound  is  healed,  a  cotton  dressing  is  convenient 
and  conifortal>le.  One  little  note :  never  plaster  a  cotton  dressing  do\^'n 
with  adhesive  strapping.  It  is  dirty  and  ineffective  compared  \\n\\ 
collodion,  and  the  taking-oflf  process  is  painful.  The  collodion  dressing 
may  always  easily  be  soakeil  off  with  alcohol. 

Carbuncle. — When  we  come  to  deal  with  carbuncles,  we  have  a 
quite  different  problem — different  in  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the 
proc(»ss,  but  not  so  different  in  its  causation  and  development. 

Observe  two  patients.  The  first,  a  woman,  has  below  the  occipital 
protul)erance,  and  above  the  line  of  her  hair,  a  conic  swelling  al>out 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Part  the  hair  and  expose  the  swelling,  when 
we  note  that  its  apex  has  an  excoriated  look,  and  that  there  are  three 
little*  craters  from  which  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  may  be  squeezed.  The 
little  mass  is  brawny  to  fi^el  and  is  quite  deeply  seated.  Take  it  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  n\sembles  closely  a  boil,  and  one  might  readily  mis- 
take it  for  a  lM)il.     It  is  a  carbuncle  in  its  early  stages. 

In  c(»mparis(m,  the  process  in  the  second  patient,  a  man,  is  much 
further  advanced.     It  is  in  the  common  location  on  the  back  of  the 
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,  on  the  left  side,  below  the  line  of  the  hair,  and  to  look  at  appears 
i  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  amall  tea-tup;  when  we  handle  it,  how- 
,  it  b  found  to  be  deeply  seated,  with  a  witlely  indurated  base, 
ly  as  large  as  one's  pabn,  about  it.  It  is  flattened  at  its  top  and 
i  half-<lozen  little  craters  from  which  pus  oozes  and  bite  of  white 
^  protrude.     That  is  a  large  carbuncle.     Both  patients  are  de- 
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ated — the  woman  from  a  week's  pain  and  discomfort,  the  man  from 
ly  three  weeks  of  a  similar  experience.  Both  cases  are  unconipli- 
J.  The  urines  are  free  fnim  sugar;  both  patients  are  in  their  prime 
of  previous  good  health. 

Miat  ia  a  carbuncle  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  n  boil? 
ttllings'  DictionarA'  defines  oarbunrle  an  "A  circumscribed  inflam- 
on  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  terminating  in  a 
^."     More  than  that,  it  is  usually  a  gangrenous  inflammation.     It 
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begins  on  the  skin,  as  does  a  boil,  but  it  spreads  much  deeper  and,  as  ooe 
would  expect,  it  is  produced  by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albui 
and  aureus.  Do  not  confuse  this  process  with  anthrax,  as  did  BiUroth 
and  the  older  pathologists.  Anthrax  has  many  of  the  appearances  of 
carbuncle,  but  it  is  far  more  rapid,  it  has  a  wide  reddened  zone  about  it, 
it  has  not  the  characteristic  elevated  flattened  surface,  it  is  neaily 
covered  with  a  gangrenous  eschar,  and  it  is  caused  by  the  BaciUu 
anthracis. 

The  characteristic  carbuncle  begins  then  as  a  superficial  skin  inflam- 
mation about  a  hair-foUicle  or  gland,  and  works  rapidly  downwaid 
along  the  columnce  adiposes  into  the  connective  tissue;  there  it  ^readi 
rapidly,  involving  other  columnce  and  other  glands,  pressing  upward 
all  the  time,  elevating  the  overlying  skin,  finding  numerous  points  of 
exit,  and  causing  extensive  necrosis  of  the  connective  tissue  which  it 
involves.  It  is  usually  a  local  process,  but  rarely  it  may  destroy  the 
dense  aponeurosis  of  the  underlying  muscles  and  extend  widely  to  other 
structures.  When  we  find  it  in  its  usual  seat  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
we  need  not  fear  it  greatly,  for  tough  structures  limit  it  below,  but  when 
situated  in  regions  of  greater  vascularity  and  more  delicate  compositicm, 
as  on  the  cheek  and  lip,  it  may  spread  rapidly,  cause  serious  disfigure- 
ment, and  even  threaten  life. 

Let  me  say  a  very  decided  word  about  treatment  in  these  two  cases 
before  us.  There  is  one  method,  and  that  method  is  nearly  always 
sure  and  final — excise  the  carbuncle.*  Do  not  dally  with  applications 
and  poultices  or  even  with  the  old-time  deep  crucial  incisions.  They 
imply  delay,  if  they  do  not  cause  an  extension,  of  the  process.  The 
necrotic  mass  in  each  case  must  come  out.  If  we  poultice  or  inciae, 
we  do  not  prevent  a  loss  of  substance — substance  has  been  lost  already. 
It  is  far  better  thoroughly  to  excise  it  at  once. 

Take,  as  our  best  example  the  man  with  the  large  inflammation. 
He  is  etherized,  for  the  operation  is  a  considerable  one,  and  the  knife 
is  carried  cleanly  and  completely  around  the  carbuncle,  outside  of  the 
necrotic  area.  The  blade  bites  down  to  the  underlying  fascia,  and  the 
whole  sloughing  mass  is  dissected  out.  The  bleeding  is  checked  the 
cavity  packed  with  absorbent  gauze,  and  the  wound  left  to  granulate. 
When  we  look  at  the  size  of  it,  we  exclaim  perhaps  that  here  is  a  need- 
less sacrifice  of  tissue,  and  that  the  resulting  scar  i^*ill  be  enormoiu. 
One  will  be  surprised,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  see  how 
the  sound  parts  have  come  together,  and  how  trifling,  after  all,  will  be 
the  evidence  left  of  the  great  wound.  It  is  interesting  also  to  hear  the 
pat  ionics  own  account  of  himself  the  next  day.  The  old  incisioM 
gave  but  little  relief  at  the  time;  the  excisions  are  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  reaction;  and  when  next  the  man  comes  in  we  expect  to 
hear  from  him  that  he  has  passed  a  good  night,  has  eaten  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  is  practically  free  from  pain. 

Don't  coquette  with  a  carbuncle.  Cut  it  out  as  you  would  a  cancer, 
and  you  will  never  regret  it. 

^  In  the  case  of  carbuncles  the  opsonins  cure  often. 
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i- — Bunion  is  a  condition  frequently  associated  with  haUex 
valgus,  Hallex  valgus,  an  extreme  deformity  and  outward  displace- 
ment of  the  great  toe,  was  for  centuries  called  hallux  valgus.  As  such 
one  finds  it  described  in  all  the  books  on  surger}'.  Robert  H.  M.  Daw- 
bam,  of  Xew  York,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  error,  and  that  was  but 
a  few  years  ago.  The  word  hallex  itself  is  archaic.  It  means  literally 
a  sccundrel;  and  you  shall  search  your  dictionaries  to  find,  at  last, 
"Allex  (hallex)  in  Isid.  Gloss,  est  pollex  pedis." 

However  all  that  may  be,  bunion  is  a  good  Greek  word.  A  bunion  is 
an  inflamed  bursa,  situated  usually  to  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  if  it  becomes  inflamed,  it  makes 
trouble.  Persons  who  go  barefoot  or  wear  sandals  do  not  have  bunions, 
but  if  one  putiJ  a  foot  into  an  ill-fitting  boot  and  crowds  it  fon\'ard,  the 
great  toe  will  feel  the  impact  and  be  thrown  outward  across  the  second 
toe.  Sometimes  the  deformity  is  so  extreme  that  the  great  toe  appears 
to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  foot. 

When  this  deformity  takes  place,  the  toe  is  partially  dislocated  at 
the  metatarsal  joint,  and  upon  the  knuckle  so  formed  comes  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  side  of  the  boot.  Here  lies  the  bursa  over  the  knuckle, 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure,  it  becomes  irritated,  thickened,  and 
inflamed.  The  condition  is  a  compound  one,  both  bone  and  bursa 
being  involved. 

Operate  by  making  a  sweeping  incision  about  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
joint,  and  turn  down  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  flap,  which  is  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  The  exposed  bursal  sac  we  next  open  and  dissect 
out.  It  is  distended  with  a  flocculent  fluid,  and  there  is  often  at  its 
base  a  little  opening,  which  leads  directly  into  the  joint.  This  illustrates 
an  important  point,  namely,  that  we  are  never  safe  in  operating  hastily 
upon  a  bunion,  for  we  cannot  always  tell  beforehand  whether  or  not  it 
may  communicate  with  the  joint.  Ever>'  surgeon  has  had  patients 
come  to  him  from  ignorant  "com  doctors,''  who  have  attempted  to 
pare  ofiF  one  of  these  bunions,  with  a  resulting  opening  in  the  joint  and 
a  severe  septic  arthritis. 

Following  up  such  a  sinus,  lay  open  the  joint,  of  which  the  ligaments 
are  so  relaxed  from  the  inflammation  that  their  function  is  destroyed, 
the  phalanx  being  in  a  state  of  subluxation.  The  joint  cavity  is  found  to 
contain  some  of  the  fluid  that  we  saw  in  the  bursa,  and  the  articulating 
surfaces  are  roughened  and  diseased;  in  other  words,  we  have  shown 
that  apparently  simple  thing  called  a  bunion  to  be  an  extensive  disease 
of  bursa,  joint  surface,  and  bone. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  success  from  palliative  measures  in  such  a 
case.  The  toe  cannot  be  straightened,  even  with  the  joint  laid  open. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  excise  the  end  of  the  metatarsal.  This  we  do 
accordingly,  with  the  chain  saw,  and  find  that  the  normal  line  of  the 
great  toe  new  can  easily  be  restored.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  follows 
naturally.     Bleeding  is  checked,  and  the  deep  parts  over  the  joint 
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BOILSi  CARBUNCLES 

Boils. — The  treatment  of  boils  may  seem  to  be  a  very  minor  put 
of  minor  surgery,  yet  there  are  few  curable  conditions  more  tiodbk- 
some  than  furunculosis. 

Some  months  ago  there  came  to  see  me  a  man  who  is  the  chief  o( 
police  in  a  town  near  Boston.  He  had  upon  the  back  of  his  neck  two 
boils  and  the  scars  of  half  a  dozen  others.  For  four  months  he  had 
been  suffering  from  these  pests — in  constant  discomfort,  with  a  sore 
and  painful  neck;  his  sleep  broken,  his  appetite  impaired,  and  hk 
health  becoming  undermined.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  had  gone 
ten  years  without  a  day's  vacation,  and  that  for  six  months  before  the 
appearance  of  his  boils  he  had  been  feeling  run-down  and  debilitated 
from  that  condition  of  faulty  metabolism  which  we  call  muscular 
rheumatism. 

I  gave  him  a  simple  cleansing  wash  for  the  neck  and  a  course  of 
aperient  waters.  I  enjoined  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  and  the  following 
tonic :  sulphate  of  iron,  2  drams;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  6  drams;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  6  drams;  syrup  of  ginger,  4  drams;  water,  9  drams. 
The  dose  is  one  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals.  To  the  boils  I  applied 
a  soft  protective  cotton  dressing  merely.  Ten  days  later  the  man  wrote 
to  me  that  his  boils  had  disappeared  and  that  he  was  feeling  well 

That  case  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important  points  one  must 
make  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  point  I  have  so  often  made  before. 
We  must  regard  the  patient's  general  condition.  And  boils  are  usuaDv 
a  manifestation  of  a  general  condition.  They  indicate  some  form  of 
malnutrition,  and  must  be  treated  on  that  basis. 

Billings'  Dictionary  defines  a  boil  as  "  a  painful  conic  or  rounded 
swelling  of  the  skin,  due  to  inflammation  about  a  hair-foUicle,  a  Mei- 
bomian gland,  or  a  sweat-gland."     That  is  a  fair  enough  definition, 
and  if  we  turn  to  page  172  of  Warren^s  Surgical  Pathology  we  shall 
find  the  nature  of  the  process  exhaustively  described.     The  point  of 
it  all,  so  far  as  the  clinician  is  concerned,  is  that  the  organisms  normally 
present  in  the  skin  gain  lodgment  in  some  of  the  glands  or  ducts  and 
then  multiply.     The  active  development  of  these  colonies  of  bacteria 
produces  small  areas  of  connective-tissue  necrosis.     This  necrotic  por- 
tion acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  nature  proceeds  to  throw  it  off  as  a 
"core/*  The  process  of  throwing  it  off  gives  rise  to  further  in&anma- 
tion,  with  the  resulting  pus-formation  and  sw^elling.      Aft^r  the  core 
is  thro\\'n  off,  there  remains  a  little  pit,  which  must  heal  by  granulation. 
So,  we  see,  there  are  three  stages  in  the  life  history  of  a  boil,  and  each 
stage  demands  its  appropriate  treatment.     There  is  the  first  stagf, 
when  we  see  a  small  superficial  pustule  only;   the  second  stage,  when 
we  see  a  much  larger  mass — elevated,  indurated,  and  painful,  containing 
its  core;  and  the  third  stage  of  a  crater-like  but  subsiding  swelling. 

Commonly,  a  patient  comes  to  the  surgeon  with  a  well-developed 
boil  in  the  second  stage,  and,  in  its  neighborhood,  two  or  three  incipient 
boils  or  pustules.     If  the  case  is  a  chronic  one,  make  up  your  mind 
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about  the  patient's  general  condition,  especially  as  regards  diabetes 
aad  ''rheumatism." 

Take  another  patient  as  a  good  example  of  what  we  are  describing. 
He  is  a  night  watchman  whose  daytime  sleep  is  disturbed.  He 
18  given  to  rather  excessive  whisky  drinking,  and  is  feeling  pretty 
well  "done  up.''  He  has  a  poor  appetite,  constipation,  a  furred  tongue, 
and  is  a  striking  type  of  the  tired  man  who  is  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  details  of  general  treatment  in  his 
case  except  to  say  that  we  should  stop  his  liquor,  and  give  him  a  course 
of  Carlsbad  salts,  with  5  grains  of  Blaud's  pill  before  his  meals.  Look- 
ing now  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  we  see  on  the  right  side  a  conic  swelling 
the  size  of  a  silver  **  quarter.*'  It  is  reddened  at  the  center,  where  it 
18  beginning  to  break  down  and  soften,  but  everjnjvhere  else  it  is  indur- 
ated. It  is  very  tender  to  the  touch,  painful  on  pressure,  and  the 
man  says  it  "feels  sore  all  round."  To  the  left  of  it  are  three  little 
pustules,  with  reddened  areolse,  each  about  half  the  size  of  one's  little 
finger-nail.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  these  incipient  boils,  let  me 
assert  with  much  assurance  that  they  may  be  aborted.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  was  to  poultice  the  back  of  the  neck  and  bring  the 
whole  crop  "to  a  head."  Do  not  do  it.  There  are  scoffers  who  will 
say  that  boils  cannot  be  aborted.  I  doubt  if  they  have  tried  faithfully 
any  method.  Here  are  two  methods.  One  may  prick  the  little  pustule 
and  wipe  out  the  minute  cavity  with  a  probe  dipped  in  pure  carbolic 
acid.  That  often  will  suffice,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so  successful  as 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  very  small  quantities  of  some  strong  anti- 
septic. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cleanse  the  neck  with  soap  and  water  and 
alcohol.  Then  inject  5  or  6  minims  of  cocain,  in  4  per  cent,  solution, 
under  the  infected  areas.  Now  into  this  anesthetized  zone,  along  the 
cocain  track,  inject  under  each  pustule  2  minims  of  pure  styron — an 
ancient  but  efficient  balsamic  antiseptic.  I  prefer  it  to  carbolic  acid, 
because  more  thoroughly  it  permeates  the  affected  tissues.  The  result 
of  this  injection  is  to  destroy  the  active  bacteria  and  to  convert  the 
infected  area  into  an  aseptic  eschar.  The  immediate  outcome,  so  far 
as  the  patient  is  concerned,  is  that  the  sense  of  burning  and  discomfort 
disappears  in  a  few  minutes;  without  further  sensation,  the  eschar  is 
thrown  off  and  the  little  wound  heals  up.  Remember  to  use  cocain 
before  these  injections  of  styron,  for  the  styron  used  without  such  pre- 
liminary treatment  causes  a  few  moments  of  severe  pain. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  a  fairly  wide  experience  with  this  method  of 
aborting  boils,  that  it  will  usually  be  found  successful.  A  young  man 
consulted  me  recently  who  had  pustule  after  pustule  appear  on  his 
neck  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  One  of  them  ran  a  severe  course 
and  had  to  be  opened  and  cureted  twice.  Into  the  other  incipient 
furuncles — perhaps  a  dozen  or  more,  as  they  appeared  from  week  to 
week — I  injected  styron  and  checked  them  at  once.  Finally,  with 
tonics  and  general  treatment,  the  malady  subsided.* 

^  In  these  cases  I  think  highly  of  opsonic  vaccines  (Staphylococcus  aureus). 
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There  is  another  method  of  treatment  which  another  patient,  a 
medical  student,  illustrates.  He  had  a  slightly  septic  finger,  whkk 
healed  without  trouble,  but  he  became  "run  down"  and  develq)ed 
a  crop  of  boils  on  his  left  arm.  They  were  treated  by  his  friends  ind 
the  surgeons  in  various  dispensaries,  where  he  kept  at  his  work.  They 
were  opened,  injected,  poulticed,  time  after  time,  but  continually  re- 
curred until  he  became  discouraged  and  his  life  became  a  burden.  I  bad 
seen  him  several  times,  but  was  unable  to  check  the  process,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  him  away  on  a  long  vacation. 

Finally,  when  he  came  here  I  determined  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  my  friend,  H.  L.  Burrell,  and  tr}'  the  effect  of  a  carefully  applied 
Gamgee  dressing.  At  that  time  the  forearm  had  on  it  three  incipient 
boils  and  the  healing  scars  of  a  half-dozen  others.  The  arm  was  care- 
fully disinfected,  wrapped  in  absorbent  gauze,  and  put  up,  from  fingen 
to  shoulder,  in  our  wadding  and  mill-board  apparatus,  with  finn  com- 
pression.    A  sling,  of  course,  completed  the  equipment. 

That  dressing  was  put  on  one  Friday  and  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  following  Tuesday.  I  then  removed  it,  to  find  the  arm  clean 
and  shrunken,  the  little  red  boils  shriveled,  and  the  old  scars  practically 
sound.  That  was  an  interesting  experiment,  and  certainly  it  shows 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  ever-present  value  of  our  familiar  fim 
principles — support,  immobilization,  elevation. 

When  a  boil  has  developed  fully,  or  "  come  to  a  head, "  as  the  sajing 
is,  the  treatment  is  simple  and  obvious.     There  is  then  no  special  in- 
terest in  it.     We  must  open  it  and  clean  it  out.      Cocainize  it  first,  of 
course,  by  one  or  two  deep  injections  along  its  borders.     Make  a  cnicial 
incision  or,  what  is  better,  excise  a  little  cone  at  its  apex,  about  half  as 
large  as  a  silver  dime.     This  excision  will  usually  bring  with  it  the  core. 
Then  scrape  the  cavity  clean  and  drain  it  with  a  bit  of  gauze.    For  a 
day  or  two  a  creolin  poultice  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient; 
after  that,  until  the  wound  is  healed,  a  cotton  dressing  is  conveniefiX 
and  comfortable.     One  little  note :  never  plaster  a  cotton  dressing  do^^ 
with  adhesive  strapping.     It  is  dirty  and  ineffective  compared  vd."^ 
collodion,  and  the  taking-off  process  is  painful.     The  collodion  dressi"^?» 
may  always  easily  be  soaked  off  with  alcohol. 

Carbuncle. — When  we  come  to  deal  with  carbuncles,  we  hav^^  * 
quite  different  problem — different  in  the  extent  and  gra\'ity  of  "^^ 
process,  but  not  so  different  in  its  causation  and  development. 

Observe  two  patients.  The  first,  a  woman,  has  below  the  occipi 
protuberance,  and  above  the  line  of  her  hair,  a  conic  swelling  abc:^^ 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Part  the  hair  and  expose  the  swelling,  w 
we  note  that  its  apex  has  an  excoriated  look,  and  that  there  are  th 
little  craters  from  which  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  may  be  squeezed.  TT*^ 
little  mass  is  brawny  to  feel  and  is  quite  deeply  seated.  Take  it  as^^ 
whole,  however,  it  resembles  closely  a  boil,  and  one  might  readily  mfc-^ 
take  it  for  a  boil.     It  is  a  carbuncle  in  its  early  stages. 

In  comparison,  the  process  in  the  second  patient,  a  man,  is  mui^  -■ 
further  advanced.     It  is  in  the  common  location  on  the  back  of  tC^- 
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ck,  on  the  leEt  side,  below  the  line  of  the  hair,  and  to  look  at  appears 
be  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  small  tea-cup;  when  we  handle  it,  how- 
er,  it  ia  found  to  be  deeply  seated,  with  a  widely  indurated  base, 
arly  as  large  aa  one's  palm,  about  it.  It  is  flattened  at  its  top  and 
s  a  half-dozen  little  craters  from  which  pus  oozes  and  bits  of  white 
ughs  protrude.    That  is  a  large  carbuncle.     Both  patient?  are  de- 


Fig.  4fl4. — Excision  of  carbuni-ie. 
itated— the  woman  from  a  week's  pain  and  diisconifort,  the  man  from 
arlj'  three  weeks  of  a  similar  experience.     Both  cases  are  uncompli- 
ted.     The  urines  are  free  from  sugar;  both  patients  are  in  their  prime 
d  of  previous  good  health. 

What  is  a  carbuncle  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  a  boil? 

Billings'  Dictionary'  defines  carbuncle  as  "A  circumscribed  inflam- 
ition  of  skin  and  s\ibcutaneous  connective  tissue,  terminating  in  a 
ugh."     More  than  that,  it  is  usually  a  gangrenous  inflanmiation.     It 
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begins  on  the  skin,  as  does  a  boil,  but  it  spreads  much  deeper  and,  as  one 
would  expect,  it  is  produced  by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus 
and  aureus.  Do  not  confuse  this  process  with  anthrax,  as  did  Billroth 
and  the  older  pathologists.  Anthrax  has  many  of  the  appearances  of 
carbuncle,  but  it  is  far  more  rapid,  it  has  a  wide  reddened  zone  about  it, 
it  has  not  the  characteristic  elevated  flattened  surface,  it  is  nearly 
covered  with  a  gangrenous  eschar,  and  it  is  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
anthracis. 

The  characteristic  carbuncle  begins  then  as  a  superficial  skin  inflam- 
mation about  a  hair-foUicle  or  gland,  and  works  rapidly  downward 
along  the  columncB  adiposes  into  the  connective  tissue;  there  it  spreads 
rapidly,  involving  other  columnce  and  other  glands,  pressing  upward 
all  the  time,  elevating  the  overlying  skin,  finding  numerous  points  of 
exit,  and  causing  extensive  necrosis  of  the  connective  tissue  which  it 
involves.  It  is  usually  a  local  process,  but  rarely  it  may  destroy  the 
dense  aponeurosis  of  the  underljnng  muscles  and  extend  widely  to  other 
structures.  When  we  find  it  in  its  usual  seat  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
we  neetl  not  fear  it  greatly,  for  tough  structures  limit  it  below,  but  when 
situateil  in  regions  of  greater  vascularity  and  more  delicate  composition, 
as  on  the  cheek  and  lip,  it  may  spread  rapidly,  cause  serious  disfigure- 
ment, and  even  threaten  life. 

Let  me  say  a  very  decided  word  about  treatment  in  these  two  cases 
before  us.  There  is  one  method,  and  that  method  is  nearly  always 
sure  and  final — excise  the  carbuncle.*  Do  not  dally  with  applications 
and  poultices  or  even  with  the  old-time  deep  crucial  incisions.  They 
imply  delay,  if  they  do  not  cause  an  extension,  of  the  process.  The 
necrotic  mass  in  each  case  must  come  out.  If  we  poultice  or  incise, 
we  do  not  prevent  a  loss  of  substance — substance  has  been  lost  already. 
It  is  far  better  thoroughly  to  excise  it  at  once. 

Take,  as  our  best  example  the  man  with  the  large  inflammation. 
He  is  etherized,  for  the  operation  is  a  considerable  one,  and  the  knife 
is  carried  cleanly  and  completely  around  the  carbuncle,  outside  of  the 
necn)tic  area.  The  blade  bites  dovra  to  the  underlying  fascia,  and  the 
whole  sloughing  mass  is  dissected  out.  The  bleeding  is  checked,  the 
cavity  packed  with  absorbent  gauze,  and  the  wound  left  to  granulate. 
When  we  look  at  the  size  of  it,  we  exclaim  perhaps  that  here  is  a  need- 
less sacrifice  of  tissue,  and  that  the  resulting  scar  will  be  enormous. 
One  will  be  surprised,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  see  how 
the  sound  parts  have  come  together,  and  how  trifling,  after  all,  will  be 
the  evidence  left  of  the  great  wound.  It  is  interesting  also  to  hear  the 
patient's  own  account  of  himself  the  next  day.  The  old  incisions 
gave  but  little  relief  at  the  time;  the  excisions  are  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  reaction;  and  when  next  the  man  comes  in  we  expect  to 
hear  from  him  that  he  has  passed  a  good  night,  has  eaten  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  is  practically  free  from  pain. 

Don't  coquette  with  a  carbuncle.  Cut  it  out  as  you  would  a  cancer, 
and  you  will  never  regret  it. 

'  In  the  case  of  carbuncles  the  opsonins  cure  often. 
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BUNIONSi  INGROWING  NAILSi  CORNSi  AND  WARTS 

Bunion. — Bunion  is  a  condition  frequently  associated  with  haUex 
!gfii«.  Hallex  valgus,  an  extreme  deformity  and  outward  displace- 
5nt  of  the  great  toe,  was  for  centuries  called  haUiLx  valgus.  As  such 
e  finds  it  described  in  all  the  books  on  surgery.  Robert  H.  M.  Daw- 
m,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  error,  and  that  was  but 
ew  years  ago.  The  word  hallex  itself  is  archaic.  It  means  literally 
icoundrd;  and  you  shaU  search  your  dictionaries  to  find,  at  last, 
Jlex  (hallex)  in  Isid.  Gloss,  est  pollex  pedis." 

However  all  that  may  be,  bunion  is  a  good  Greek  word.  A  bunion  is 
inflamed  bursa,  situated  usually  to  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarso- 
ilangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  if  it  becomes  inflamed,  it  makes 
uble.  Persons  who  go  barefoot  or  wear  sandals  do  not  have  bunions, 
)  if  one  puts  a  foot  into  an  ill-fitting  boot  and  crowds  it  forward,  the 
at  toe  will  feel  the  impact  and  be  thrown  outward  across  the  second 
.  Sometimes  the  deformity  is  so  extreme  that  the  great  toe  appears 
je  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  foot. 

When  this  deformity  takes  place,  the  toe  is  partially  dislocated  at 
metatarsal  joint,  and  upon  the  knuckle  so  formed  comes  the  constant 
ssure  of  the  side  of  the  boot.  Here  lies  the  bursa  over  the  knuckle, 
1,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure,  it  becomes  irritated,  thickened,  and 
simed.  The  condition  is  a  compound  one,  both  bone  and  bursa 
ig  involved. 

Operate  by  making  a  sweeping  incision  about  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
t,  and  turn  down  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  flap,  which  is  about 
ches  in  diameter.  The  exposed  bursal  sac  we  next  open  and  dissect 
It  is  distended  with  a  flocculent  fluid,  and  there  is  often  at  its 
3  a  little  opening,  which  leads  directly  into  the  joint.  This  illustrates 
mportant  point,  namely,  that  we  are  never  safe  in  operating  hastily 
Q  a  bunion,  for  we  cannot  always  tell  beforehand  whether  or  not  it 
'  communicate  with  the  joint.  Every  surgeon  has  had  patients 
e  to  him  from  ignorant  "com  doctors,"  who  have  attempted  to 
)  off  one  of  these  bunions,  with  a  resulting  opening  in  the  joint  and 
vere  septic  arthritis. 

^'ollowing  up  such  a  sinus,  lay  open  the  joint,  of  which  the  ligaments 
so  relaxed  from  the  inflammation  that  their  function  is  destroyed, 
3halanx  being  in  a  state  of  subluxation.  The  joint  cavity  is  found  to 
ain  some  of  the  fluid  that  we  saw  in  the  bursa,  and  the  articulating 
ices  are  roughened  and  diseased;  in  other  words,  we  have  shown 
apparently  simple  thing  called  a  bunion  to  be  an  extensive  disease 
arsa,  joint  surface,  and  bone. 

^'here  is  no  possibility  of  success  from  palliative  measures  in  such  a 
The  toe  cannot  be  straightened,  even  with  the  joint  laid  open, 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  excise  the  end  of  the  metatarsal.  This  we  do 
rdingly,  with  the  chain  saw,  and  find  that  the  normal  line  of  the 
.  toe  new  can  easily  be  restored.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  follows 
rally.     Bleeding  is  checked,  and  the  deep  parts  over  the  joint 
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are  closed  with  buried  catgut  sutures,  in  order  that  the  false  joint  at 
which  we  aim  may  have  a  firm  lateral  support.  Those  deep  buried 
stitches  are  essential  for  succeaa.  The  skin-flap  is  then  stitched  into 
place  and  the  toe  is  held  in  its  new  straight  position  by  a  light  tin  splint. 
Over  all  is  wrapped  firmly  a  wadding  and  mill-board  dressing  to  the 
knee,  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  By  the  end  of  the  week  we  take 
the  dressing  down  and  hope  to  show  a  soundly  healed  wound. 

The  above  case  was  an  extreme  one.  Hallex  valgus  is  its  con- 
spicuous feature,  but  consider  a  couple  of  simpler  cases  which  admit 
of  simpler  treatment.  Both  have  a  slight  outward  bend  of  the  toe 
and  an  inflamed  tender  bursa  or  bunion  on  the  inner  side.  The  first 
patient,  a  woman,  has  a  toe  which  is  easily  pulled  back  into  place.  We 
content  ourselves  with  ordering  a  proper  pair  of  broad,  square-heeled, 
laced  boots,  with  straight  sole  on  the  inner  side.  Over  the  bunion  fit  a 
piece  of  felt,  cut  like  a  large  com-plaster.  That  will  protect  the  bursa 
from  pressure,  and  the  properly  made  boot  will  allow  the  slight  de- 
formity of  the  toe  to  correct  itself.  Such  cases  are  frequently  associated 
with  a  breaking-down  of  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  and  a  conae- 
quent  flat-foot,  but  that  is  another  story. 

The  second  patient,  a  man,  has  a  hallex  valgus  and  a  bunion  Himiltr 
to  the  woman's,  but  the  toe  is  not  so  readily  pulled  into  place.  For 
him  we  arrange  a  hanl-rubber  spoon  splint.  The  bowl  of  the  spoon 
has  a  handle  at  either  end.  When  the  padded  bowl  is  laid  over  the 
bunion,  the  upper  handle  extends  along  the  side  of  the  foot  and  the 
lower  along  the  toe.  With  the  upper  handle  strapped  into  place  pull 
the  toe  inward  toward  the  lower  handle,  and  so  correct  the  deformity. 
By  his  wearing  this  simple  apparatus  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  by  the  fitting  of  a  proper  boot,  we 
hope  permanently  to  correct  the  deformity. 

.\nother  crippling  affection  of  the  foot  is 

ingrowing  toe-nail.    This  also  is  a  disease 

peculiar  to   civilized   peoples  who   are  boot- 

„,     ,„.     _  wearers,  and  is  not  seen  in  those  who  go  bare- 

Fig.  Jfii).— Traimverne      r     ±    i 
iectioD  through  plial&nx  of      looted. 

Iireuttov,  showing  ingrow-  Years  ago  an  old  armv  surgeon  told  the 

^nXt°^n  t^'urtPow-  ^"^^^  t**^*  ^^  ^*'^  "o  trouble  with  ingrowing 
fer,  after  Huetor).  toe-nails  among  his  men  after  he  had  taught 

them  how  properly  to  trim  their  nails.  They 
were  to  cut  them  straight  across  instead  of  making  a  rounded  comer. 
We  have  found  that  simple  maneuver  to  be  a  valuable  prophylactic 
mea.-iun". 

The  common  seat  of  ingrowing  nail  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
great  toe,  .\3  with  bunion,  it  is  due  to  ill-fitting  or  tight  boots.  A 
case  will  illustrate  the  usual  storA-.  .\  young  woman  noticed  that 
the  outer  side  of  her  toe  began  to  feel  sore.  It  was  red  and  tender.  To 
relieve  the  disr()mtort  she  trimmed  the  nail  down  on  the  Mde.  That 
answennl  well  enough  for  three  or  four  days,  but  by  the  excision  of  that 
strip  of  nail  the  pulp  was  given  so  much  the  greater  latitude  for  bulging 
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rd.  It  contmued  to  encroach  upon  the  nail,  became  irritated  and 
jd  by  the  rough  nail  edge,  took  on  the  characteristics  of  a  chrome 
,  aod  threw  out  exuberant  granulations,  which  overlapped  that 
side.  The  part  became  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  pres- 
sure, and  a  little  pus  exuded 
from  under  the  granulations, 
Nothingshort  of  an  opera- 
tion can  be  done.  Palliation 
is  useless.  There  are  two  or 
three  operations  of  value. 

Cottiug's  operation  was 
devised  by  a  well-known 
Boston  surgeon.  It  consists 
of  passing  the  knife,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
nail,  into  the  pulp,  and  shav- 
ing off  the  whole  of  the  soft 
parts,  together  with  a  nar- 
row sliver  of  naQ  on  that 
side  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
toe.  The  wound  is  left  to 
granulate,  and  a  contracted 
scar  instead  of  normal  pulp 
b  the  result.  Ingrowing  nail 
cannot  occur  again  there, 
for  there  is  no  pulp  for  it  to 
grow   into.      The    operation 


for  ingrowing  toe-nail. 


lical  and   effective,  but  leaves  the  patient  with  a  sore  toe  for 
i.      Then   here  is  a  similar  operation  which  consists  of  cutting 

"piece  of  pie, "  as  it  were,  from  the  pulp  and  sewing  up  the  hole. 

third  useful  operation:  The  toe  being  cocainized,  seize  the  nafl 
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deeply  and  firmly  with  a  strong  pair  of  plying  forceps,  ftnd  twist  it  out 
entire;  then  curet  off  the  granulationii.  At  the  end  of  several  montlu. 
when  the  new  nail  has  grown  out,  the  wounded  pulp  will  have  heiled 
and  shrunk,  and  the  patient  will  then  be  as  though  no  trouble  had  n-er 
been.  The  operation  is  simple,  the  laceration  is  slight,  and  the  res-ulting 
incapacity  of  very  brief  duration.  A  simple  vaeelin  and  gauze  (lifsi^i; 
b  all  that  is  required. 

Let  us  say  an  important  word  about  palliation  in  the  incipient  faxt. 
Palliation  means  properly  fitted  boots,  and  the  packing  of  cullon 
under  the  nail.     If  one  pack  skilfully,  one  may  so  treat  a  fairly  bad  cax. 


Fif[.  467. — Packing  ioenxviiifr  top-nail. 


Few  men  do  so  pack.  Do  not  roughly  and  tjuickly  thrust  in  the  cotton. 
Wc  shall  grievously  hurt  the  patient,  and  will  not  get  the  cotton  in. 
With  the  i)utient's  foot  on  the  siirgeim's  knee,  take  a  strand  of  abporhent 
cotton,  lay  it  by  the  side  of  the  luiil,  use  the  back  of  a  narrow-bUded 
knife,  and  gently  and  palioiifly,  with  a  succession  of  pushes,  insinu- 
ate the  cotton  under  the  edge.  The  patient  will  experience  prompt 
relief.  Iteivat  the  porfomiance  once  a  week  nntil  a  cure  is  established. 
Corns  (Clavus). — A  few  months  ago  a  young  fellow  from  the  college 
ill  ('iimbridfje  came  to  me  complaining  that  he  had  run  ae%-eral  splinten 
of  wood  into  his  foot  when  walking  barefooted  on  the  "float"  at  tha 
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boat-house.  He  had  pulled  out  two  splinters  half  as  long  as  his  little 
finger,  but  a  third  had  been  healed  in  and  caused  him  constant  pain  in 
walking.  I  examined  the  foot,  and  could  distinctly  feel  the  foreign 
body,  as  large  as  a  medium  penknife  blade,  deep  under  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  second  toe.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  the  presence 
there  of  a  splinter.  I  made  an  incision  deeply  into  the  foot  and  went 
down  for  nearly  half  an  inch  through  a  stratum  of  tough  callus,  until 
I  reached  normal  tissue.  There  was  no  splinter  there.  The  seeming 
foreign  body  was  nothing  but  a  great  callus,  which  I  excised,  and  so 
cured  the  lad  of  his  painful  foot — but  I  had  learned  my  lesson. 

This  callosity  was  of  the  nature  of  a  com,  which  is  made  up  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed excessive  development  of  the  epidermis  and  of  a  central 
portion  or  core.  The  core  extends  quite  deeply  into  the  tissues,  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  the  base  being  directed  outward,  appearing 
on  the  surface  as  a  rounded  area,  the  apex  of  the  cone  resting  on  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  corium  and  causing  pain  when  pressed  upon. 
In  this  case  I  performed  a  radical  cure  in  the  only  maimer  which  is 
possible,  namely,  by  excision.  Nothing  else  will  do  it.  The  "com 
doctors"  do  not  wish  to  cure.  Their  palliative  measures  merely  relieve 
pressure  for  a  time,  but  the  patient  returns  repeatedly  for  further 
treatment. 

After  all,  few  patients  will  consent  to  so  radical  a  measure  as  excision, 
especially  with  the  prospect,  if  they  are  not  careful,  of  a  fresh  com 
developing  about  the  site  of  the  scar.  So  the  sufferer  comes  back  again 
and  again  to  parings  and  plasters,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as 
boots  are  worn  and  com  doctors  abound  in  the  land. 

As  regards  warts,  there  are  several  facts  which  one  should  bear  in 
mind  about  them.  There  are  four  principal  varieties:  The  ordinary 
homy  warts  of  children  (verruca  vulgaris),  the  smooth  multiple  warts 
on  the  faces  of  old  persons  (verruca  senilis),  the  little  worai-like  warts 
which  we  see  hanging  from  the  lids  (verruca  filiformis),  and,  lastly, 
venereal  warts  .(verruca  acuminata) .  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
all  these  varieties  are  due  to  some  infecting  organism,  though  this  is  not 
definitely  proved.  The  common  wart  of  children,  seen  mostly  on  the 
hands  and  fingers,  may  appear  and  disappear  in  an  inexplicable  manner. 
It  is  composed  of  a  papilla  containing  a  vascular  loop;  this  is  cov- 
ered by  a  very  much  thickened  homy  layer,  which  in  turn  is  covered 
by  a  hypertrophied  rete. 

Take  the  case  of  a  boy  with  three  such  homy  warts  on  his  fingers. 
One  we  pare  down  with  a  sharp  knife  and  touch  the  base  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver  stick ;  the  second,  after  paring,  we  touch  with  nitric  acid ;  and 
to  the  third  we  apply  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid,  the  important  ingre- 
dient of  most  of  the  patent  "wart  cures."  It  contains  salicylic  acid, 
i  dram;  extract  cannabis  indica,  5  grains;  flexible  collodion,  ^  oimce. 
This  is  painted  on  the  wart  twice  a  day  for  five  days  until  the  growth 
becomes  necrotic.  The  finger  is  then  soaked  for  fifteen  minutes  in  hot 
water,  when,  if  all  goes  well,  the  wart  will  drop  off. 

The  soft,  flat  warts  of  elderly  persons  are  permanent  and  are  not 
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especially  "disfiguring,  but  they  have  this  important  fact  connected 
with  them,  that  they  may  become  epitheliomata  of  a  malignant  type. 
The  patient  may  pick  at  one  until  it  bleeds  or  he  partially  dislodges  it, 
when  he  finds  that  it  does  not  heal;  that  the  little  ulcer,  so  formed, 
spreads,  and  that  he  is  concerned  with  a  troublesome  sore.  When 
you  see  such  an  affair,  cut  it  out  first,  and  then  let  the  microscope  settle 
its  exact  nature. 

Those  offensive  looking  filiform  warts  which  we  see  hanging  from 
the  lids  and  necks  of  patients  may  be  very  simply  treated.  A  snip  of 
the  scissors  and  a  touch  with  the  lunar  caustic  suffice  for  them. 

Then  there  are  the  venereal  warts  which  are  seen  upon  the  genitals 
and  are  due  to  sexual  contact.  The  patients  are  often  much  frightened 
and  think  the  warts  are  indicative  of  serious  venereal  disease;  but  one 
can  assure  them  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  growths  will  disappear 
if  washed  persistently  with  a  solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol^  one  dram  to 
three  ounces;  after  washing,  the  wart  is  dried  and  dusted  with  salicylic 
acid. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  these  various  forms  of  warts  seldom  make 
trouble,  and  their  treatment  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  subordinate 
branch  of  cosmetic  surgerj'. 

MASSAGE 

We  began  this  chapter  by  describing  the  value  and  effect  of  immo- 
bilization. Let  us  now  discuss  the  value  of  viotion  in  certain  injuries, 
of  motion  in  a  limited  sense  only — massage.  That  is  a  subject  about 
which  there  has  long  been  much  misconception  among  surgeons,  and 
even  to-day  this  useful  therapeutic  measure  is  availed  of  less  than  it 
deserves. 

Massage  is  no  new,  fanciful,  or  untried  thing.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  practices  in  medical  histor}%  and  is  referred  to  not  only  by  the 
earliest  writers  on  surgerj',  but  by  poets  who  wrote  long  before  medical 
literature  began.  If  a  boy  bumps  his  shin,  he  rubs  it ;  if  a  dog  bruises  his 
foot,  he  licks  it.  There  you  have  nature  prompting  to  a  primitive 
massage,  the  uses  of  which  have  been  elaborated  into  the  skilful  manipu- 
lations of  our  modem  experts. 

The  practice  of  massage  was  in  bad  odor  for  long  in  this  country 
because  of  the  preposterous  claims  of  its  many  ignorant  exponents 
and  the  frecjuent  danger  they  inflicted  upon  unsuitable  cases.  In  the 
course  of  years  aU  that  was  changed:  educated  persons,  many  of  them 
trained  in  Sweden  and  France,  took  up  the  practice;  the  operators, 
both  men  and  women,  came  to  see  that  their  work  was  as  assistants  to 
surgeons  and  not  as  their  rivals,  until  to-day  we  find  a  considerable 
number  of  such  competent  persons  in  every  community.  Lately  there 
has  developed  a  curious  outcome  of  these  conditions.  A  so-called 
"school''  of  medicine  has  gro\\n  up.  Its  followers  apply  to  them- 
selves the  meaningless  term  '*o.steopathists, "  and  they  essay  on  their 
own  responsibility  various  forms  of  ma.ssage. 

Students  often  ask  their  instructors  how  thev  can  learn  about  the 
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cnethods  of  massage  and  whom  they  shall  employ,  and  I  find  there  is 
much  misconception  as  to  the  limits  of  its  usefulness.  A  common 
error  also  is  to  suppose  that  any  nurse  or  orderly  can  leam  to  give  it 
svell  after  a  short  course  of  instruction.  I  believe,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  best  masseuse  may  be  developed  out  of  the  trained 
aurse,  but  I  affirm  that  the  best  masseuse  can  remain  the  best  by  con- 
stant practice  only.  The  tactile  sense  required  is  quickly  lost  if  allowed 
to  rust,  and  the  strong,  lithe  muscles  of  the  skilled  workman  become 
inexpert  and  feeble  when  long  unused.  Constant  practice  is  as  essential 
bo  the  masseur  or  masseuse  as  to  the  pianist,  the  artist,  or  the  football 
player.  The  professional  model  will  pose  immovable  for  an  hour,  if 
aeed  be,  before  the  "life  class"  in  the  studio;  but  I  am  told  of  the 
strong  man  Sandow  being  asked  to  pose  in  one  of  our  art  schools  re- 
cently, and  how,  after  enduring  the  strain  for  ten  minutes,  he  was  forced 
bo  drop  his  arm  in  exhaustion  and  chagrin.  The  average  nurse  can 
give  excellent  rubbings  and  friction  when  required,  but  when  we  want 
proper,  expert  massage,  we  must  go  to  a  specialist  who  does  nothing 
else. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditions  in  which  massage  is  valuable 
bo  the  surgeon.  One  of  the  commonest  of  injuries — an  injury  for  long 
El  reproach  to  our  art — is  sprained  ankle.  It  was  the  practice  up  to 
fifteen  years  ago — and  the  practice  is  still  followed  by  the  indifferent — 
bo  immobilize  sprained  joints.  The  result  was  that  patients  so  treated 
were  tied  to  crutches  for  weeks  or  months,  the  time  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  sprain — and  after  the  splint  and  crutches  were  thrown 
£tside,  they  limped  about  as  cripples  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  used 
bo  be  a  common  saying  that  a  man  must  expect  to  feel  his  sprain  occa- 
sionally for  the  rest  of  his  life,  even  if  he  be  not  left  with  a  joint  perma- 
aently  stiff  and  painful.  That  such  were  the  results  sometimes  seen, 
every  surgeon  of  twenty  years*  experience  can  tell  you.  A  recent 
wrriter  has  said :  "  Supposing  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars  were  offered 
for  the  quickest  way  to  make  a  well  joint  stiff,  what  more  effectual 
means  could  be  resorted  to  than  first  to  give  it  a  wrench  or  sprain,  and 
then  do  it  up  in  a  fixed  dressing  so  that  the  resulting  inflammation 
ivould  have  an  opportunity  of  producing  adhesions  of  the  parts?"  * 

Consider  the  patient  who  has  slipped  from  the  curbstone  and  "  turned 
lis  ankle"  while  running  for  a  street-car,  and  on  rising  has  found  him- 
self unable  to  stand  or  walk  without  agony.  He  is  carried  home,  and 
shortly  after  the  removal  of  his  boot  finds  that  his  ankle  is  swollen,  dis- 
3olored,  and  very  painful. 

The  one  important  lesion  which  we  have  to  distinguish  from  simple 
jprain  of  the  ankle  is  Pottos  fracture — which  you  know  to  be  a  fracture 
)f  the  fibula  just  above  the  malleolus,  with  e version  of  the  foot  and 
•upture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Palpation  of  the  sprained 
inkle  shows  us  no  such  fracture,  and  the  x-ray  plate  demonstrates  sound 
X)nes  of  the  leg  and  tarsus. 

But  what  do  we  see  and  feel?    The  foot  is  swollen  and  boggy,  especi- 

^  A  Treatise  on  Massage,  by  Douglas  Graliam,  M.D. 
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ally  over  the  internal  malleolus,  and  the  skin  is  stained  a  pale  yellow 
from  extravasated  blood  and  serum.  Doubtless  the  man  violently 
wrenched  his  foot,  bruising  the  8>Tiovia  of  the  joint  surfaces,  stretching 
and  bruising  the  tendons  and  tendon-sheaths,  and  tearing  a  few  of  the 
fibers  of  the  lateral  ligament.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  escape  of  blood  from  the  damaged  soft  parts;  and  a  serous 
exudate,  stimulated  by  the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  is  nature's 
primar}'  attempt  to  repair  damages.  The  exudate  has  infiltrated  the 
tissues,  with  a  resulting  discoloration.  As  time  goes  on  the  exudate 
will  settle  out  more  and  more  toward  the  surface,  and  the  staining  of 
the  skin  will  become  darker,  until,  by  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  we 
shall  see  the  skin  over  the  dorsum  deeply  pigmented  and  the  ecch\'- 
mosis,  following  the  tendons  and  muscle  interspaces,  appearing  well  up 
on  the  calf. 

Here  then  is  our  problem :  Shall  we  leave  all  this  exudate  to  remain 
quiet  and  to  organize  and  cause  adhesions  of  tendon  and  joint  sur- 
faces, thus  impeding  the  circulation  and  impairing  the  nutrition  of 
the  parts?  or  shall  we  endeavor  to  remove  the  exudate  and,  by  stimu- 
lating the  circulation,  promote  repair  and  the  reestablishment  of 
function?  We  have  learned  the  results  of  the  former  practice.  The 
masseur  demonstrates  the  alternative. 

The  patient's  leg  is  bared  to  the  hip,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing 
to  constrict  or  impede  the  circulation  as  he  lies  upon  the  examining 
table.  Observe  the  operator  begin  his  manipulations  gently  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  joint.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  work  of  an 
expert.  He  kneads  and  rolls  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  urging  always  the 
return  flow  of  lymph  and  venous  blood  away  from  the  ankle.  Shortly 
the  circulation  begins  to  improve.  The  puffy,  indurat<?d  "feel"  of  the 
leg  is  less  pronounced,  and  the  pain  diminishes  in  the  area  worked 
upon  as  the  exudate  is  forced  along  into  the  h-mph-spaces  where  the 
stimuhited  current  is  beginning  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  into  the 
general  circuhition.  CJraduafly  the  manipulations  are  carried  into  the 
region  of  the  damaged  joint;  the  toes,  the  sole,  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  receive  their  share  of  attention,  until  the  operator  is  actually  rub- 
bing and  kneading  upon  the  joint  itself,  where,  half  an  hour  ago,  the  pain 
and  tenderness  were  so  great  that  the  patient  could  scarcely  endure 
the  weight  of  the  examining  hand.  Having  thus  kneaded  and  stimu- 
lated the  parts,  and  diminished  the  pressure  so  that  the  painful  disten- 
tion is  no  longer  so  apparent,  put  up  the  foot  in  a  carefully  applied 
flannel  bandage  from  toes  to  knee,  and  allow  the  patient  to  walk  with 
the  aitl  of  his  crutches.  He  finds  that  he  can  now  bear  some  weight 
upon  his  lame  foot.  This  treatment  is  repeated  daily  for  a  week  or  ten 
davs,  bv  the  end  of  which  time  the  man  should  be  well. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  complications  may  be  looked  for  in  these 
joint  injuries  and  nuiy  call  for  treatment .  One  of  the  commonest  of  them 
is  acute  articular  **  rheumatism/'  in  those  persons  who  are  given  to 
that  affliction;  for  we  know  that  "rheumatism,"  like  tuberculosis,  is 
wont  to  attack  the  parts  weakened  for  resistance.    Always  bear  in 
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mind  this  possibility  of  "rheumatism,"  and  during  the  convalescence 
from  sprains  forbid  alcohol  and  look  carefully  to  the  patient's  general 
condition,  especially  to  his  secretions.  That  question  of  tuberculosis 
is  an  important  one  also.  We  all  know  how  frequently  the  develop- 
ment of  a  localized  tuberculosis  may  be  traced  apparently  to  some 
trauma,  so  we  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  sprained  joint,  which 
remains  imsound  for  long,  especially  when  treated  by  the  old-fashioned 
immobilization,  gives  us  excellent  conditions  for  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  a  chronic  infection.  One  can  well  imagine  how  such  a 
joint,  ill  nourished,  anemic,  with  an  impeded  blood  and  IjTnph  current, 
partially  ankylosed,  and  associated  naturally  with  flabby,  atrophied 
muscles,  presents  an  admirable  seat  of  lodgment  for  infective  bacteria; 
BO  here  we  find  further  reason  in  the  case  of  fresh  sprains  for  expediting 
a  heaUng. 

Another  lesion  which  furnishes  us  with  an  opportunity  for  brilliant 
results  from  massage  is  dislocation.  We  have  considered  the  value  of 
massage  in  fractures,  but  in  dislocation  its  use  is  even  more  satisfactory. 

Here  is  a  typical  case — a  man  with  a  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the 
humerus.  He  is  a  stout  man,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  immediately  ap- 
parent. One  does  not  readily  make  out  the  flattening  of  the  deltoid 
and  outward  trend  of  the  humerus  away  from  the  side,  but  if  one  wiU 
practise  bimanual  palpation  of  the  axilla  on  both  shoulders,  one  cannot 
fail  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  On  the  sound  side,  with  one  finger 
below  the  coracoid  process  and  the  other  high  in  the  axilla,  one  can 
almost  make  the  fingers  touch  through  the  pectoralis  major,  which  alone 
intervenes.  Try  the  same  palpation  on  the  affected  side,  and  one  finds 
that,  push  as  hard  as  he  will,  a  great  interval  still  separates  his  fingers. 
That  interval  is  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  humerus,  dislocated  under 
the  coracoid.  The  patient  is  etherized  at  once,  and  the  dislocation 
reduced.  On  the  next  day  he  returns  for  massage.  For  the  first  week 
this  will  be  given  for  twenty  minutes  daily  while  the  arm  is  supported 
motionless  in  a  sling.  The  same  method  in  general  that  we  have  seen 
3mployed  on  the  ankle  will  be  followed.  Pain  quickly  will  be  relieved, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  improved.  After  a  week,  gentle  passive 
and  active  movements  will  be  begun,  and  by  the  end  of  three  weeks 
3f  such  practice  we  hope  to  have  established  a  cure. 

That  matter  of  combining  movements  with  massage  in  these  cases 
Is  an  important  one.  We  shall  find,  for  instance,  in  old  shoulder  dis- 
locations which  have  been  reduced  and  subsequently  immobilized  for  a 
long  time,  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  wasting,  weakness,  and 
stiffness  resulting.  If,  then,  we  attempt  by  massage  to  restore  the  parts, 
we  shall  succeed  very  likely  in  rendering  the  joint  supple,  but  we  shall 
aot  increase  materially  the  size  and  power  of  the  muscles.  Faradism 
will  then  help,  by  causing  muscular  contractions,  but  we  can  accomplish 
the  same  thing  by  active,  resistive,  and  passive  movements.  So  remem- 
Der  that  in  all  joint  injuries  massage  must  be  supplemented  by  move- 
ments, in  order  properly  to  restore  normal  function. 

There  are  numerous  other  conditions  in  which  massage  is  of  the 
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greatest  value,*  especially  in  contractures  and  deformities  left  by  old 
injuries  or  inflammatory  processes  which  have  subsided.  In  those  cases 
patience  and  faith  are  often  required  for  a  long  time,  but  the  final  results 
usually  justify  the  treatment.  As  to  the  use  of  general  massage  aft€r 
major  operations  and  prostrating  surgical  affections,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  employed  it  commonly  in  such  conditions,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  results,  for  the  secretions  are  thereby  increased,  the  circula- 
tion improved,  the  appetite,  sleep,  and  mental  state  stimulated,  and  the 
convalescence,  after  the  patient's  getting  out  of  bed,  materially  and 
happily  abridged. 

*  Mechanical  massage  (Zander  treatment)  and  hydrotherapy  are  valuable  sub- 
stitutes for  manual  massage. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

HOCK;   BLOOD-VESSELS;   LYHPHATICS;   HUSCLES;  TEN- 
DONS; BURSAE;  SKIN 

Shock  and  Collapse 

Shock  and  collapse  are  two  ancient  terms  used  by  surgeons  to 
idicate  an  extreme  bodily  depression;  and  a  distinction  between  the 
wo  conditions  has  been  asserted  from  old  time.  In  truth,  one  cannot 
ut  feel  that  such  a  distinction  is  artificial,  and  that,  as  the  words  are 
3mmonly  employed,  shock  is  a  state  of  extreme  coUapse,  or  vice 
ersA,  if  you  please.  Nevertheless,  Crile  differentiates  the  two  in  a 
icent  writing,  regarding  shock  as  an  exhaustion  of  the  vasomotor 
3nter,  and  coUapse  as  an  inhibition  of  the  vasomotor  center. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  William  S.  Savory,  publishing  in  Holmes's 
ystem  of  Surgery:  wrote:  "Life  may  be  destroyed  by  certain  agents 
hich  leave  no  visible  traces  of  their  operation  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
ome  forms  of  injury,  as,  for  instance,  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  may 
roduce  sudden  death,  and  yet  the  most  searching  scrutiny  shall  fail 
)  detect  the  slightest  physical  or  chemical  change  in  any  organ  or 
tructure.  Nay,  further:  life  may  be  abruptly  terminated  by  causes 
et  more  subtle,  such  as  sudden  and  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind, 
"his  kind  of  death  is  very  expressively  termed  death  from  shock."  In 
scent  years,  thanks  to  the  inquiries  of  Crile,  Howell,  Porter,  and  other 
hysiologists,  we  have  learned  to  estimate  more  nearly  the  causes  of 
tiock — through  investigation  upon  living  animals,  though  physiologists 
re  not  yet  in  accord.  To  quote  from  Bloodgood:  "For  practical 
urposes  shock  shall  be  considered  a  condition  of  general  depression 
roduced  by  various  causes.  These  factors  act  through  the  medium 
f  afferent  nerves  upon  various  centers  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain, 
specially  the  vasomotor  centers.  Howell,  from  his  physiologic  ex- 
eriments,  recognizes  a  cardiac  shock  as  well  as  a  vasomotor  shock, 
t  is  a  question  whether  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  also  deleteriously 
ifluenced  by  the  various  factors  which  may  produce  shock." 

These  quotations  will  show  the  reader  that  the  situation  is  not  yet 
lear,  though  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  exhaustion  and 
aralysis  of  the  vasomotor  center  are  important  elements  in  shock, 
rhile  at  the  same  time  there  is  excellent  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
eart's  action  may  fail  through  causes  not  connected  with  the  vaso- 
lotor  center;  for  example,  through  irritation  or  damage  to  the  im- 
ortant  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia.  In  this  brief  writing  one  is  not 
•ermitted  to  discuss  at  length  the  interesting  and  important  physiologic 
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experiments  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  shock,  but  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  admirable  publications  of  Crile,  Howell,  Boise,  Porter,  Blood- 
good,  Mummer>%  and  Sheen.^ 

The  most  notable  physiologic  phenomenon  in  the  condition  of 
shock  is  the  abnormally  low  blood-pressure,  though  low  blood-pressure 
may  be  found  associated  with  conditions  other  than  shock.  In  shock 
there  are  further  changes  also — an  alteration  in  respiration  and  the 
heart's  action,  a  modified  or  depressed  mental  state,  loss  of  power 
in  both  forms  of  muscles,  a  diminution  in  the  glandular  secretions,  a 
lowering  of  the  body's  temperature.  The  condition  of  the  circulation 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  a 
great  part  of  the  body's  blood  does  not  circulate  freely  through  the 
arteries,  but  accumulates  in  the  venous  trunks,  especially  in  the  abdom- 
inal veins,  so  that  the  condition  is  equivalent  to  an  internal  or  intra- 
venous hemorrhage.  The  condition  of  shock,  therefore,  simulates  closely 
the  condition  seen  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  and  we  know  that  hemor- 
rhage is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  production  of  shock. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  shock  are  those  of  an  acute  anemia. 
The  blood-pressure  is  low,  often  below  50  mm.  of  mercury,  and  the 
pulse  is  usually  rapid  and  soft,  though  it  may  rarely  become  slowed. 
The  output  of  the  heart  constantly  diminishes  as  the  shock  deepens; 
the  face  becomes  blanched;  the  breathing  becomes  rapid,  sighing, 
irregular,  and  of  the  Chejue-Stokes  variety;  the  muscular  s}^tems 
are  relaxed;  the  reflexes  are  diminished;  the  sphincters  are  relaxed, 
and  voluntary  musc*ular  action  is  abolished.  The  functions  of  diges- 
tion and  of  renal  secretion  fail  also,  while  the  skin  becomes  moist  and 
cold.  The  patient  usually  is  apathetic,  though  he  may  be  talkative 
and  excitable  rarely.  The  blanched  face  appears  shrunken,  pinched, 
and  elongated,  while  the  chin  droops  and  languor  marks  the  expression. 
The  eyes  grow  dim  and  turn  upward  beneath  the  half-dosed  lids,  but 
the  pupils  react  markedly  to  light.  Should  the  patient  die,  the  symp- 
toms persist,  becoming  constantly  more  marked  until  the  end.  In 
case  of  recover}',  however,  one  notes  first  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  rate  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  after  which  the  color  returns  gradually 
and  the  patient  begins  to  rouse  himself  and  take  notice  of  his  surround- 
ings, or  he  may  fall  into  a  quiet  and  normal  sleep. 

llie  causes  which  produce  shock  are  manifold — the  most  important 
are  those  sensor}'  impulses  (traumatic)  which  affect  the  medullary 
centers;  the  next  is  hemorrhage.  Additional  causes  are  general  anes- 
thesia, long-continued  pain,  extensive  surgical  operations,  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  certain  drugs,  and  strong  psychic  impressions,  w*hile 
various  general  bodily  states  also  conduce  to  shook — anemia,  diabetes, 
nephritis,  sundrj-  infections,  starvation,  and  autointoxication  (Blood- 
good). 

*  George  W.  Crilo,  Blood-prwwurp  in  Surgery;  Sur|dral  Shook:  Shock  and  Collapae, 
in  Ke<*n*H  Surgrn%  vol.  i.  p.  022;  J.  (\  Bloodgooil,  Surgical  Sliook,  in  Biyant  and 
Buck's  American  Practice  of  Surger>',  vol.  i,  p.  463  (including  a  r<!^8um^  of  Hou-ell's 
article);  Kugene  Boise.  The  Nature' of  Shock,  Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  January,  1907; 
J.  P.  L.  Mummer>',  lancet,  April  1,  1905;  W.  Sheen,  Lancet,  June  30,  1900. 
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The  diagnosis  of  shock  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
lescription  of  the  symptoms.  For  surgeons  probably  the  most  interest- 
Qg  feature  in  its  causation  is  hemorrhage,  and  hemorrhage  and  shock 
requently  are  associated.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  distinguish 
hock  from  hemorrhage  under  certain  conditions,  since  shock  may 
ixist  without  hemorrhage,  and  hemorrhage  may  exist  without  shock. 
lemorrhage  produces,  in  addition  to  the  general  symptoms  already 
lescribed,  certain  quite  characteristic  symptoms — an  impairment  of 
dsion,  irregular  tossing,  frequent  yawning,  great  thirst,  nausea,  and 
ometimes  convulsions.  The  hemoglobin  is  enormously  reduced,  while 
n  shock  it  is  unaltered.  In  hemorrhage  the  attacks  of  syncope  are 
ecurrent;  in  shock  such  attacks  do  not  occur.  In  concealed  abdominal 
lemorrhage  one  may  distinguish  by  examination  evidence  of  accumu- 
ated  blood  in  the  flanks,  while  the  exhaustion  is  slow  and  progressive. 
Jhock  is  generally  of  rapid  onset,  and  does  not  suggest  slow  exhaustion. 

The  treatment  of  shock  is  a  subject  of  constant  and  intense  interest 
o  surgeons.  It  deserves  careful  study.  Crile  is  probably  weary 
if  hearing  himself  quoted  on  this  subject,  but  in  these  days  his  sayings 
nust  fill  the  page  of  the  writer  who  treats  of  shock.  However  the 
)hysiologists  dispute  as  to  the  cause  of  shock,  no  practical  surgeon 
vrho  has  watched  Crile's  treatment  of  shock  can  doubt  its  efficiency. 
Tor  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been  following  his  advice  with  satisfac- 
ion,  and  for  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  deeply  convinced  in  my 
•wn  practice  of  the  truth  of  his  teaching,  which  shows  that  the  proper 
limination  of  shock  is  best  attained  by  dissociating  local  physical 
raumatic  impulses  on  any  part  of  the  body  from  their  registration, 
hrough  nervous  impulses  upon  the  brain  (anod-dssociation).  One 
ndeavors:  (1)  To  prevent  further  shock;  (2)  to  support  the  circula- 
ion;  (3)  to  secure  physiologic  rest.  I  can  well  illustrate  the  raiionale 
if  treatment  by  quoting  in  full  sundry  paragraphs  of  E.  H.  Risley^ — 
in  admirable  summary  of  the  anoci-association  method: 

"Extensive  experimentation  shows,  therefore,  that  in  shock  the 
ssential  factors  to  be  considered  are  trauma,  the  anesthetic,  a  primary 
ise  with  a  following  fall  in  blood-pressure,  decrease  in  body  tempera- 
ure  and  vasomotor  inhibition,  paralysis,  and  then  exhaustion.  In 
addition  to  these  physiologic  changes  more  recent  experimental  work 
>f  Crile  and  his  associates  has  shown  another,  and  perhaps  entirely 
inlooked  for,  physiologic  and  pathologic  process  to  take  place  in  the 
)resence  of  shock.  I  refer  to  the  recent  work  showing  extensive  cyto- 
ogic  changes  in  the  brain  as  a  result  of  trauma,  fear,  infection,  etc. 
^mals  were  overtransfused  so  that  the  factor  of  anemia  of  the  brain 
sras  wholly  excluded  during  the  application  of  the  shock-producing 
rauma.  In  every  instance  morphologic  changes  in  the  cells  of  all 
)arts  of  the  brain  were  found,  especially  in  the  cortex  and  cerebellimi. 
t  required  more  trauma  to  produce  equal  changes  in  animals  protected 
igainst  low  blood-pressure  than  in  those  whose  blood-pressure  gradually 
leclined    during    the    experiment.     The    structural    changes    include 

*  E.  H.  Risley,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  January  23,  1913. 
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changes  in  the  absolute  size  of  the  cells,  in  the  size  relation  of  the 
nucleus,  plasma,  surrounding  membrane  of  the  cell,  nucleus,  and  the 
general  contour  of  the  cell.  As  to  gross  size,  the  increase  varies  from 
slight  to  even  eight  times  the  normal,  the  nucleus  becomes  relatively 
larger,  the  limiting  membranes  may  be  even  ruptured,  causing  distor- 
tion of  the  cell.  In  extreme  shock  the  cell  completely  loses  its  contour 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  disorganized  mass  of  protoplasm. 

"At  first,  in  shock,  there  may  be  increase  in  the  reaction  to  Nissl 
stain,  but  later,  as  shock  increases,  the  reaction  becomes  less,  and  in  the 
final  stage  there  is  little  or  no  stain  reaction.  Even  in  cases  of  fatal 
shock,  however,  not  all  of  the  cells  are  thus  altered.  On  morphologic 
grounds,  when  the  nucleus,  nucleolus,  and  the  cell  body  become  so 
broken  down  as  to  have  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  protoplasm,  the 
cell  is  almost  certainly  dead  and  will  never  regenerate,  i.  6.,  the  brain 
cell  is  finally  deprived  of  its  discharging  nervous  energy  and  becomes 
exhausted,  just  as  exhaustion  follows  too  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 
The  gravity  of  a  given  case  is  well  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  cells 
that  are  thus  damaged.  It  has  been  shown,  likewise,  that  the  cells 
of  the  brain  in  various  diseases  also  experience  the  same  changes  as  the 
one  found  in  shock.  A  nerve  cell  that  has  been  impaired  by  overwork, 
anemia,  infection,  drug  poisoning,  or  Graves'  disease,  obeys  the  same 
general  law  of  change.  Therefore,  the  changes  that  are  seen  in  the 
brain  cells  are  not  in  the  least  specific  for  any  etiologic  factor,  for  they 
appear  to  be  common  to  all  of  the  above-named  conditions  so  far 
studied. 

"These  studies  only  serve  to  further  illustrate  more  forcibly  how 
complex  a  state  shock  is  and  how  many  factors  enter  into  its  physiology. 
These  cytologic  changes  would  rationally  explain  many  of  the  post- 
operative neurasthenic  states  so  often  seen. 

"Crile  goes  further,  and  states  that  there  is  strong  negative  evidence 
that  traumatic  impulses  are  not  excluded  by  ether  anesthesia  from  the 
part  of  the  brain  that  is  apparently  asleep.  For  if  this  factor  of  fear 
be  excluded,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  traumatic  impulses  are  prevented 
from  reaching  the  brain  by  cocain,  then,  despite  the  intensity  or  dura- 
tion of  the  trauma  within  the  zone  so  blocked,  there  are  found  no  mor- 
phologic changes  in  the  brain  cells.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  blocking 
was  used,  cell  changes  are  everywhere  present.  Therefore,  although 
ether  anesthesia  produces  unconsciousness,  it  apparently  protects  none 
of  the  brain  cells  against  exhaustion  from  the  trauma  of  the  surgical 
procedure.  Ether  is,  so  to  speak,  but  a  veneer  that  covers  the  deeper 
suffering  of  the  patient  (or  patient's  brain  cells). 

"Crile  believes  that  ether  alone  is  one  of  the  determining  factors 
in  the  production  of  shock.  In  a  series  of  parallel  experiments  on 
animals  with  ether  and  with  nitrous  oxid  it  was  found  that  the  damage 
to  brain  cells  under  ether  was  four  times  greater  than  under  nitrous 
oxid. 

"Having  reviewed  the  factors  on  which  Crile  believes  shock  is  based, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  logic  of  his  solution  of  the 
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problem  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  extremely  logical  and 
'easonable  line  of  deduction.  Some  of  it  is  old,  but  a  great  deal  is  cer- 
tainly new  and  advanced,  well-founded  on  exi)erimental  work,  and  ex- 
iremely  eflScient  from  a  practical  point.  He  adds  practically  nothing 
lew  to  our  routine  of  treatment  in  cases  in  which  shock  has  already 
ieveloped,  t.  c,  heat,  rest,  morphin,  intravenous  infusion,  bandaging  of 
extremities,  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  transfusion.  He  believes 
}hat  intravenous  infusion  is  of  prime  importance  because  it  causes,  in  the 
irst  place,  an  increase  in  the  venous  pressure  in  the  vena  cava,  and  con- 
sequently the  output  of  the  heart  is  at  once  increased,  the  amplitude  of 
ihe  strokes  lengthened,  and,  the  chambers  being  full,  the  contractions  be- 
;ome  more  forcible  and  blood-pressure  begins  to  rise.  The  combination 
)f  small,  frequently  repeated  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnin  to- 
gether with  saline  infusion  produces  a  more  constant  pressure  than 
jther  alone.  Overstimulation  is  followed  by  greater  depression,  hence 
arge  doses  of  strychnin  are  absolutely  contra-indicated,  for  such  doses 
produce  vasomotor  paralysis  and  shock  the  same  as  trauma  does.  It 
s  as  reasonable  to  treat  shock  with  large  doses  of  strychnin  as  to  treat 
itrychnin-poisoning  with  trauma.  No  justification  can  be  found, 
jxperimentally,  for  the  use  of  alcohol,  nitroglycerin,  or  amyl  nitrite  as 
itimulants.  As  regards  alcohol,  in  not  a  single  instance  was  there  a 
sustained  improvement  in  the  blood-pressure  or  respiration.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  constant  and  marked  effect  on  the  blood-pressure 
vas  a  decline.  The  final  breakdown  was  more  sudden  with  drugs 
;han  in  control  animals.  Adrenalin,  however,  administered  cautiously 
md  continuously,  with  a  limited  amount  of  saline,  proved  the  best 
itimulant,  in  addition  to  external  pressure  by  Crile's  rubber  suit  or 
)andaging  of  extremities. 

"The  great  advance  made  by  Crile  in  the  treatment  of  shock  has 
)een  in  elaborating  a  logical  prophylaxis.  This  we  are  in  a  position  to 
Jtudy  and  to  use  clearly  his  reasons  for. 

"It  is  an  unpleasant  thought  that  although  our  patient  is  uncon- 
scious from  general  anesthesia,  yet  the  nerve  impulses  inaugurated  by 
)perative  injury  of  the  nerves  reach  the  brain  and  produce  harmful 
changes  there  which  are  the  precursors  of  shock.  It  is  clear  that  if 
general  anesthesia  cannot  prevent  the  damage  done  to  the  brain  in  the 
jourse  of  operation,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  prevent  this  damage. 
[t  is  known  that  cocain,  in  addition  to  its  ability  to  block  sensory  im- 
pulses, also  blocks  impulses  that  cause  the  response  of  the  entire  nervous 
jystem  under  general  anesthesia.  If  we  combine,  therefore,  a  local 
vith  a  general  anesthesia  and  avoid  fear  previous  to  operation,  the 
ise  of  sufficiently  large  doses  of  morphin  to  bring  the  patient  to  the 
)peration  in  a  quiet,  contented  frame  of  mind,  it  matters  not  how  poor 
;he  risk  or  how  extensive  the  operation,  the  nervous  system  is  pro- 
jected and  the  immediate  operative  risk  is  eliminated. 

"The  elimination  of  the  factor  of  fear  is  an  extremely  important  one, 
md  can  be  entirely  accomplished  only  by  the  most  careful  co-operation 
)n  the  part  of  the  nursing  and  operating  staff.     The  patient  should  be 
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told  of  all  the  preparations  to  safeguard  his  welfare  before,  during,  and 
after  operation;  his  room  should  be  quiet  and  free  from  outside  dis- 
turbances. 

"Fear  is  stronger  than  will,  but  under  inorphin  a  mental  state  is 
produced  in  which  one  is  neither  brave  nor  a  coward,  because  this 
drug  destroys  the  associated  power  of  the  brain,  and  the  patient  is  left 
in  a  quiet  state  of  mental  and  physical  repose. 

*'If  we  can,  therefore,  prevent  fear  and  obtain  an  innocuous  substitute 
for  ether,  and  block  harmful  nerve  impulses  from  the  brain,  we  have  a 
condition  best  described  by  the  word  anoci-dssociaiion,  that  is,  one  in 
which  the  patient  is  both  mentally  and  physically  protected  from 
nocuous  impulses  or  influences. 

"(The  difference  between  anoci-association  and  anesthesia  is  as 
follows:  Although  inhalation  anesthesia  confers  the  beneficent  loss  of 
consciousness  and  protects  from  pain,  it  does  not  prevent  the  nerve 
impulses  from  reaching  and  fatiguing  the  brain  cells,  and  hence  does 
not  prevent  shock  or  the  train  of  later  nervous  impairments  so  common 
following  shock,  t.  6.,  neurasthenic  postoperative  states.) 

"The  prophylaxis y  therefore,  which  is  to  produce  a  state  of  anoci" 
association,  consists  first  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  reassur- 
ance of  a  favorable  outcome,  the  generous  enough  use  of  morphin 
before  operation  to  produce  a  state  of  mental  relaxation  and  content, 
nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen  anesthesia,  nerve-blocking  by  cocain  or  novo- 
cain, great  care  to  prevent  loss  of  body  heat,  injury  to  tissues  handled, 
and  trauma  to  any  but  the  immediate  site  of  operation,  speed  reasonable 
to  safety,  and  a  similar  innocuous  after-care.  Crile,  in  abdominal  opera- 
tions, uses  the  quinin  and  urea  hydrochlorate  injected  into  the  peritoneal 
edge  before  sewing  up.  The  anesthesia  produced  locally  by  this  drug 
lasts  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  and  protects  the  patient 
almost  entirely  from  the  wound  pain,  as  it  is  the  pulling  of  the  perito- 
neum which  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  postoperative 
wound  pain." 

The  prevention  of  shock  runs  into  and  overlaps  that  equally  im- 
portant matter — the  treatment  of  present  shock — and  this  leads  us 
to  oiw  second  topic,  support  of  the  circulation.  That  is  a  matter 
about  which  opinions  have  differed  widely,  though,  fortunately  for 
suffering  humanity,  surgeons  are  coming  to  agreement.  We  recognize 
two  distinct  divisions  of  this  subject — two  methods  of  supporting  the 
circulation:  (1)  Ry  external  applications  and  posture;  (2)  by  the 
administration  of  internal  remedies.  The  first  or  mechanical  method 
is  ancient,  and  has  always  been  more  or  less  popular,  though  its  exact 
manner  of  working  only  recently  has  become  clear.  By  compressing 
the  peripheral  circulation  of  the  body  blood  is  forced  into  the  internal 
organs,  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  increase<l  exertion,  and  the  ner\'0U8 
system  is  encouraged  through  vasomotor  stimulation.  At  the  same 
time  the  groat  veins  of  the  abdomen  which  have  been  drinking  up 
the  patient's  blood  and  keeping  it  out  of  commission,  as  we  say,  are 
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orced  to  disgorge  their  contents.  An  excellent  means  of  exerting 
>enpheral  pressure  is  by  tight  bandaging  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  with 
)road  flannel  or  rubber  rollers.  A  atill  more  effective  method — a 
nethod  vastly  more  effective  in  my  experience — is  the  application  of 
yrile's  pneumatic  rubber  suit,  which  can  be  inflated  in  a  minute.  It  is 
ixtremely  interesting,  during  its  application,  to  watch  the  surprising 
ind  almost  instantaneous  improvement  in  the  patient's  pulse.  A 
imple  and  easy  method  of  seeking  the  same  end,  but  a  method  much 
ess  effective,  is  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  modified  Trendelenburg 
wsition,  by  which  maneuver  the  heart's  action  is  relieved  and  the 
)a8al  centers  are  flooded  by  fresh  blood.  At  the  same  time  keep  the 
latient  warm  with  hot  bottles,  or  a  hot-water  bed  and  blankets. 

Saline  solutions  introduced  into  the  circulation  may  be  regarded 
ither  as  mechanical  aids  or  as  internal  remedies,  but,  however  that 


Fig.  468. — Crile's  pneumatic  suit  (Keen's  SurgerjO- 

nay  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  presence  of  an  increased  volume  of 
luid  in  the  circulation  serves  for  a  short  tune  to  relieve  shock,  and  is, 
DOSt  of  all,  valuable  if  there  be  hemorrhage.  There  are  five  methods 
if  introducing  saline  fluids:  (1)  By  intravenous  infusion— the  injec- 
ion  of  the  solution  through  a  cannula  directly  into  a  vein,  choosing 
ireferably  one  of  the  veins  of  the  calf  or  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  (2) 
ly  intra-abdominal  infusion;  (3)  by  rectal  injections;  (4)  by  subcu- 
aneous  injections;  (5)  by  direct  transfusion  of  blood.  As  Crile  remarks, 
t  is  well  to  give  the  intraveaous  infusion  gradually,  since  a  great  amount 
if  fluid  may  cause  acute  dilatation  of  an  anemic  heart.  One  should 
lot  give  more  than  a  pint,  as  a  rule,  but  this  amount  may  be  repeated 
it  frequent  intervals.  The  intra-abdominal  infusions  are  commonly 
)ractised  in  the  course  of  abdominal  operations,  the  opened  belly  beii^ 
died  with  salt  solution  and  sewed  up.  This  included  solution  is  ab- 
orbed  quickly.  Rectal  injections  are  easy  and  comparatively  painless, 
specially  if  given  by  Murphy's  seeping  method  (proctoclysis),  which  I 
[escribed  in  Chapter  VIII,  or  by  McArthur's  method,  through  the 
^11-bladder.     Subcutaneous   injections   (hypodermoclysis)   are  easily 
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given  also,  though  they  arc  painful.  We  inject  the  fluid  under  some 
easily  distensible  area  of  skin,  beneath  the  breasts,  the  loin,  the  thigh. 

Such  remedies  suffice  for  most  cases  of  shock,  but  there  are  times 
when  it  will  seem  well  to  supplement  them  by  internal  medication. 
The  most  efficient  dnig  at  our  command  is  adrenalin  chlorid  (1 :  1000), 
15  minims  of  which  may  be  added  to  500  cc.  of  the  saline  solution; 
or  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency  we  niaj'  inject  into  the  vein  a  continuous 
infusion  of  1:20,000  adrenalin  solution  at  the  rate  of  2  cc.  a  rainuto. 

You  shall  hear  much  talk  of  sundry  drugs  which  clinical  experience 
seems  to  have  proved  valuable — alcohol,  ether,  strj'chnin,  digitalis, 
nitroglycerin,  atropin,  etc.     Of  these,  strjchnin  and  atropin  alone  are 


Fif-.  469. — IntravenouB  Bslicc  mfusion.  A,  The  lowrr  lifratuff  is  tied  and  the 
upper  liftaturp  ia  in  place  ready  for  lying.  Tlie  vahe-sliaped  openinE  in  tlie  vtin 
is  Bhon-n  ready  to  receive  the  cannula.  B,  Flaxk  containing  the  Kalinp  eolutioo. 
This  flask  is  an  ordinary  wash-bottle,  the  lottg  glasn  tube  of  vhieh  in  connected 
U>  the  iDfusion  cannula  and  the  sliort  giane  tube  to  a  rubber  bulb  with  vabea.  By 
pumping  air  uit«  the  flask  above  the  solution  the  latter  ie  forced  into  the  veiiui 
(Fowled. 

of  value,  and  that  only  in  appropriate  and  well-considered  cases.  We 
know  the  oft-quoted  remark  of  Mummery:  "The  administration  of 
strychnin  in  shock  is  like  beating  a  dying  horse;  it  may  call  forth  an 
effort  if  we  beat  hard  enough,  but  it  hastens  the  end."  However, 
there  are  frequent  cases  in  which  strj'chnin  certainly  helps  to  tide  a 
patient  over  a  long,  tedious  operation.  In  the  course  of  an  extensive 
dissection,  when  the  pulse  nms  slowly  or  acts  with  diminished  force, 
a  ,V  or  a  Vi  grain  of  strychnin  frequently  will  improve  the  situation. 
Again,  in  that  condition  which  we  call  secondary  shock— a  rising, 
feeble,  or  irregular  pulse  supervening  a  day  or  two  after  recover^'  from 
the  primary'  shock — small  doses  of  str\'chnin  are  effective — ^  grain 
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very  four  hours.  Atropin  is  a  useful  drug  occasionally  in  shock, 
•articularly  when  the  skin  appears  moist.  As  Da  Costa  says,  quoting 
lare,  it  is  a  sedative  to  the  vagus;  but  what  makes  it  particularly 
aluable  is  that  it  acts  upon  the  vasomotor  system,  combats  the  dilata- 
ion  of  the  blood-vessels,  maintains  vascular  tone,  prevents  stagnation 
f  the  blood  in  any  vessels,  and  increases  the  amount  of  moving  blood. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  of  treatment  I  have  already  described 
here  is  the  transfusion  of  blood,  which  we  are  now  finding  to  be  of 
reat  value  in  cases  of  shock  and  of  hemorrhage.  Transfusion,  an 
ncient  and  discredited  operation,  has  been  successfully  revived  in  the 
ast  three  years.  Direct  transfusion  of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  donor 
ito  a  vein  of  the  donee — transfusion  without  intervening  apparatus — 
\  meeting  physiologic  ideals.  Transfusion  must  usually  be  reserved 
8  a  last  resort  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  donor  and  the 
3diousness  of  the  operation  itself.  I  believe,  however,  that,  with  a 
ider  popular  understanding  of  its  importance,  and  with  improvements 
1  the  technic  of  the  operation,  transfusion  will  be  frequently  and  suc- 
Bssfully  used  in  the  future.^ 

A  brief  summary  of  the  treatment  of  shock,  therefore,  will  include 
le  following  points:  quiet  the  pain  and  apprehension  by  a  hypodermic 
ijection  of  morphin ;  keep  the  patient  warm ;  employ  the  Trendelenburg 
osition;  bandage  the  limbs  and  abdomen,  or  apply  the  pneumatic 
jit;  use  saline  infusions;  add  adrenalin  to  the  infusion;  if  an  anes- 
letic  is  to  be  used,  employ  ether;  if  an  operation  is  imperative,  block 
le  great  nerve-trunks  with  intraneural  injections  of  cocain,  but,  so 
ir  as  possible,  avoid  all  operations  during  shock;  endeavor  to  keep 
le  patient  comfortable  and  tranquil;  and  in  extreme  cases  employ 
irect  transfusion  of  blood — by  far  the  most  valuable  measure  at  our 
3mmand. 

Surgery  of  the  Blood-vessels 

Surgery  of  the  blood-vessels  is  no  novel  thing,  though  the  furor  of 
resent-day  progress  might  lead  the  unsuspecting  to  assume  that  this 
a  new  branch  of  surgery.  The  history  alone  of  the  subject  forms 
fascinating  chapter,  and  one  recalls  the  fact  that  wounds  of  the 
rteries  were  treated  for  centuries  by  application  of  the  actual  cautery; 
lat  Hippocrates  dealt  intelligently  with  the  subject;  that  Galen,  in 
le  second  century  a.  d.,  introduced  the  ligature  for  arteries  wounded 
L  continuity;  that  Par 6  in  the  sixteenth  century  applied  the  ligature 
)  arteries  severed  in  amputations;  that  the  ancients  treated  aneurysm 
y  digital  compression;  that  Antyllus,  in  the  third  century,  devised 
le  operation  of  double  ligature  and  laying  open  the  sac  for  aneurysm 
-an  operation  more  recently  modified  by  Purmann,  who  excised  the 
tc;  that  John  Hunter,  in  the  eighteenth  centur>',  taught  the  operation 
■  proximal  ligation  for  aneurj'^sm,  and  finally  that  Matas,  of  New 
rleans,  in  1903,  described  his  extremely  valuable  method  of  aneurys- 
al  suture. 

*  J.  G.  Muinford,  The  Blood  in  Surgery,  Ann.  Surg.,  January,  1910. 
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Wounded  arteries  and  aneurysms  do  not  furnish  the  onlv  material 
for  surgery  of  the  blood-vessels.  There  are  diseases  of  the  veins  and 
capillaries — inflammations,  dilatations,  and  vascular  tumors.  Ix»t  us 
consider  shortly  some  of  the  latter  lesions,  and  then  pass  in  review  the 
more  important  advances  of  latter-day  surger>'  of  the  arteries. 

Surger>'  of  all  blood-vessels  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  surgery 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  while  in  other  respects  it  differs  widely.  Both 
blood-vessels  and  intestines  have  their  three  coats  and  their  moving 
contents,  but  the  blood-vessels  are  lined  with  an  endothelium  similar 
to  the  peritoneal  and  meningeal  serosa — a  smooth,  glistening  membrane 
which,  when  irritated,  forms  ready  adhesions  and  easily  acts  to  cause 
a  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood.  Rut  the  contained  blood  is 
aseptic,  whereas  the  intestinal  contents  are  highly  septic.  Veins  have 
their  own  peculiarities  as  distinguished  from  arteries;  they  are  thinner 
walled;  they  contain  competent  valves;  when  subject  to  infection, 
they  become  inflamed  readily,  and  this  inflammation  spreads  cjuickly 
to  their  outer  coats;  consequently  we  find  the  conditions  known  as 
phlebitis  and  periphlebitis. 

PHLEBITIS 

Phlebitis  and  periphlebitis y  the  latter  being  associated  frequently 
with  lymphangitis,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  along  the 
venous  walls. 

Acute  phlebitis  results  from  injuries  from  childbirth,  from  ery- 
sipelas, from  such  superficial  lesions  as  varicose  ulcers,  and  from  general 
infective  processes — especially  diphtheria,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  and 
gonorrhea.  The  phlebitis  of  typhoid  is  extremely  common.  As  a 
rule,  phlebitis  runs  a  short  and  painful  course  to  recovery,  but  in  the 
more  serious  cases  a  general  pyemia  may  supervene,  resulting  in  death. 

Chronic  phlebitis  is  a  common  aff'air,  and  comprehends  an  inflamma- 
tion of  a  proliferating  type,  followed  by  more  or  less  organization. 
Occasionally  phlebitis  obliterans  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  sj'philis  and 
other  chronic  infections,  as  well  as  after  various  operations  upon  the 
veins. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  phlebitis  are  unmistakable  when  the  veins 
are  superficial,  but  are  obscure  when  the  veins  are  deep.  According 
to  the  situation  of  the  veins,  the  skin  may  or  may  not  Ix^come  dark 
blue  or  dusky  red  or  remain  unaffected.  The  vessel,  when  palpable,  feels 
cord-like.  Fever  comes  on  and  rises ;  the  inflamed  area  is  exquisitely 
tender,  and  usually  there  is  pain.  The  blood  contained  within  the 
veins  clots,  and  if  this  clotting  be  extensive,  edema  of  the  parts  results. 
If  no  collateral  circulation  be  available,  the  result  to  the  parts  drained 
by  the  affect e<l  veins  may  be  extremely  serious,  and  gangrene  even 
may  follow.  The  terms  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  and  milk-leg  describe 
a  painful  swelling  of  the  leg  due  to  portal,  pelvic,  and  femoral  phlebitis. 
One  cannot  readily  determine  the  more  deeply  seated  inflammations, 
hut  may  infer  their  presence  from  the  fever,  the  extensive  tenderness,  the 
pain,  and  the  spelling.     One  sees,  moreover,  that  deep-seated  phlebitis 


»f  important  veins  may  result  quickly  in  the  most  frightful  calamities. 
Mesenteric  phlebitis  may  cause  mesenteric  gangrene  and  peritonitis. 
.iemoiThoidal  phlebitis  may  extend  to  the  higher  abdominal  veins, 
vith  fatal  residt.  Umbilical  phlebitis  kills  newtjom  infants,  while 
he  sinus  phlebitis  associated  with  middle-ear  disease  is  a  conmion 
^ause  of  death  in  the  latter  ailment.  Moreover,  infected  thrombi  dis- 
odge<l  from  any  vein  may  be  carried  hito  distant  parts  to  set  up  the 
nctastatic  abscesses  of  a  general  pyemia. 

The  trealinenl  of  phlebitis,  therefoi-e,  takes  on  sundiy  and  quite 
Uverse  phases.  The  acute  surgical  forms,  especially  phlebitis  of  the 
imbs,  generally  may  be  3ubdue<l  by  rest— absolute  physiologic  rest. 
Hany  surgeons  employ  cold  applications  and  ichthyol  or  silver  (Crede) 
(intments.  My  own  preference  is  for  mild  creolin  ix)ultices,  applied 
>ver  the  whole  limb  and  bound  gently  into  place  under  thickly  wadded 


■'i)!.  470.— Varico.se  voint  of  tlip  If-j;,  extreme  ty|)e  (Mawiaeliuwtts  Clcncral  Hospital). 

mmlagcs.  The  warmth  is  extremely  agi-eeable,  and  the  creolin  solu- 
ion  seems  to  maintain  its  heat  for  a  long  time.  One  lihould  change 
hese  poultices  eveiy  three  or  four  hours. 

In  all  cases  the  .septic  focus  from  which  tlie  phlebitis  originates 
hould  be  treated.  Othenvise  no  direct  interference  with  the  inflamed 
.'eins  can  be  effectual.  As  an  example  of  this,  one  sees  "miik-leg" 
Tmning  an  obstinate  course  because  a  septic  infection  of  the  pelvic 
)rgans  has  escape<I  ohser\'ation.  In  the  case  of  deep  infections  causing 
hrombophlcbitis  in  the  veins  of  the  pelvis,  the  ne<k.  or  the  head,  the 
urgeon  must  often  open  the  veins  and  turn  out  the  clots  at  the  same 
ime  that  he  attacks  the  localized  underlying  disease.' 

Chronic  phlebitis  shows  its  commonest  forms  in  varicosities  of  the 
eg.  the  scrotum,  and  the  anus.     I  have  already  considered  the  two 

'  Professor  Dr.  F.  Trendelenburg.  A  Review  ot  Surprfcul  Progress,  Trans.  Section 
n  Surfceiy  and  Anatomy,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  ll)Oti. 
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latter,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  how,  recently,  varicosities  of  the  leg 
have  come  to  be  treated.  It  seems  probable  that  the  essential  pre- 
disposing cause  is  a  congenital  defect  in  the  vessels  or  their  innerva- 
tion. Immediate  causes  enter  in  also — occupations  involving  long 
standing,  and  probably  injuries,  constipation,  and  child-bearing. 
Gradually  the  veins  become  enlarged  and  obvious  to  sight  and  touch, 
sometimes  giving  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  leg,  while  there  may  ensue 
edema,  pains,  a  constant  heaviness,  and  painful  cramps  at  night.  The 
skin  becomes  ill  nourished,  glossy,  eczematous,  with  a  frequently 
resulting  ulcer.  Occasionally  a  vein  ruptures,  giving  rise  to  a  sharp 
hemorrhage.  In  Chapter  XXVI,  I  discussed  at  some  length  the  simpler 
treatment  of  varicose  ulcers,  and  one  must  believe  that  sound  and  per- 
manent cure  of  these  ulcers  depends  upon  cure  of  the  varicose  veins. 

The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  in  the  leg  is  the  affair  of  the  surgeon, 
but  it  is  often  hard  to  convince  the  sufferer  of  this  fact.  A  patient 
comes  into  a  physician's  office  and  shows  a  bunch  of  varicose  veins. 
The  busy  physician  recommends  an  elastic  stocking,  and  thinks  no 
more  of  the  matter.  That  is  all  very  well,  for  if  the  patient  will  wear 
a  proper  elastic  stocking  or,  better,  a  well-made  flannel  bandage 
from  his  toes  to  above  the  knee,  he  will  get  along  comfortably  enough, 
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Fig.  471. — Mayors  vein  enucleator. 


but  he  will  find  the  wearing  irksome,  and  after  a  time  will  abandon  the 
treatment.  Then  the  varices  will  grow  larger,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  actually  worse  than  the  first. 

For  years  surgeons  have  endeavored,  by  extensive  dissections  and 
excisions,  radically  to  cure  these  varicosities.  They  were  working  in 
a  septic  field,  and  although  they  often  cured  the  varix,  they  submitted 
the  patient  to  a  long  and  distressing  convalescence.  Trendelenburg 
has  devised  a  useful  operation — ligation  and  section  of  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh.  Schede's  operation 
is  popular, — the  so-called  circumcision  of  the  leg, — but  I  have  come  to 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  ingenious  procedure  of  C.  H.  Mayo — 
subcutaneous  enucleation:  seek  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  ligate  and 
cut  it  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  Enucleate  the  distal  severed  portion  with 
the  long-handled  ring-enucleator  pictured  here.  With  gentle  force 
pass  the  instrument  along  the  vein,  tearing  off  the  branches  for  six  or 
eight  inches.  Then  bring  out  the  end  of  the  instrument  through  a  small 
incision.  Often  the  removal  of  this  six  or  eight  inches  is  enough  to 
establish  a  cure,  or  the  surgeon  may  n»peat  the  performance,  taking  out 
several  sections  of  veins  throughout  the  length  of  the  leg.  In  the  calf 
the  enucleation  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  slight  hemorrhage 
more  frecjuent.  For  this  one  should  elevate  the  leg,  take  out  small 
sections  of  the  vein  at  a  time,  and  tie  obstinate  bleeding  radicles.    After 
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the  operation  I  dress  the  leg  in  the  Gamgee  dressing  I  described  in 
Chapter  XXVI. 

Aneurysmal  variz  is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  due  to  an  anastomosis 
or  connection  of  one  of  them  with,  an  artery,  from  which  arterial  blood 
flows  into  and  dilates  them,  causing  their  pulsation.  A  varicose  aneurysm 
is  usually  a  false  aneurysm  (such  as  formerly  occurred  commonly  after 
the  operation  of  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow),  lying  between 
a  vein  and  artery  and  communicating  with  both.  Rupture  of  a  varicose 
vein,  of  an  aneurysmal  varix,  or  of  a  varicose  aneurysm  may  occur, 
and  obstinate  and  alarming  hemorrhage  may  result.  Simple  venous 
hemorrhage,  as  from  a  ruptured  vein  in  a  varix  of  the  leg,  is  easily 
controlled.  It  suffices  usually  to  elevate  the  limb  and  apply  a  firm 
compression  dressing  for  a  few  hours.  If  the  hemorrhage  persists, 
however,  the  surgeon  may  find  it  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the 
damaged  vessel,  and  to  tie  it  off  above  and  below  the  damaged  point. 
Aneurysmal  varix  may  be  treated  on  the  principle  of  Matas,  as  I  shall 
explain  later  in  this  chapter.  Varicose  aneurysm  may  be  excised  and 
the  wounded  vessels  sutured  with  through-and-through  chromic  gut 
stitches. 

ANGIOMA 

An  angioma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  blood-vessels,  and  we  group 
angiomata  as  capillary,  cavernous,  and  arterial. 

Capillary  angiomay  or  news,  is  that  common  form  which  I  have 
already  described  in  Chapter  XX.  A  nevus  may  be  excised,  deeply 
scored  with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  treated  by  injections  of  boiling 
water,  or,  best  of  all,  by  carbon  dioxid  snow. 

Cavernous  tumors  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  corpus  cavemosum, 
for  the  vessels  become  not  merely  dilated,  but  cavernous  in  arrange- 
ment. We  see  these  tumors  in  the  tongue,  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
liver,  the  breast,  the  larynx,  and  under  the  peritoneum.  They  may 
also  be  treated  by  excision,  by  boiling  water  injections,  by  electrolysis, 
or  by  carbon  dioxid  snow. 

Arterial  or  plexiform  angiomata  are  also  called  cirsoid  aneurysms. 
We  treat  them  by  careful  and  wide  dissections,  often  repeated,  until 
the  whole  mass  of  affected  vessels  has  been  removed. 


The  Arteries 

Smgery  of  the  arteries  finds  expression  in  three  directions — in 
ligation,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurysm,  and  in  the  suture  of  arteries — 
the  last  a  new  and  increasingly  important  topic. 

LIGATION  OF  ARTERIES 

In  former  times,  when  sepsis  raged,  when  secondary  hemorrhage 
was  common,  and  hemostatic  instruments  were  crude,  the  ligation  of 
arteries  was  taught  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  surgical 
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hanilicraft.  To-tlay  it  is  rare  fur  the  operating  surgeon  to  sock  and 
tie  an  ailcn-  in  conlinuity,  except  for  llie  treatment  of  aiieurvriin.  He 
may  oora.sioiiuUy  c^iiose  and  eontnil  tenipoi-arily  a  vessel  with  Crilc's 
clump  in  order  to  render  Woodless  a  distant  field  of  operation. 

Tcxt-hmjk.s  of  oi>erativc  surgerj'  deal  extensiveh"  with  the  ligation 
of  arteries.  I  shall  content  myself  with  deseril)inj;  the  nietho<l  of 
approaching  and  securinjr  a  few  of  the  more  inipurlant  vessels. 


27. 


Rk.  -17.?.  -  I.iiuitiiin  of  nrtorH'!>  in  nrrk,  cliest.  nnil  sliouMrr:  I,  Tl^iKifElossal 
it:  2.  f:ii'i:i]  arti'iy;  I),  I'Mi'nial  caniriil  artt'iy:  4.  i-n-nt  mnni  of  liytiHl;  •'>.  miI>- 
cillar}- kIuikI:  ti,  (liffUKiriruiKl  siyhiliydid;  i,  cMcrnal  juKular  \viii:  ((,  Mi-nio- 
.|'ii<l  miwh':  U.  ili'Mi-n<k'iu<  iifuii  ihtvp;  10,  onuilijuui:  ]1,  McmoniaMojd 
■*'\f:  1'2.  vniciiH  unil  iii-curn>iii  liirytiK''al  ncniv:  i:i.  iiiti-nial  Jujrukir  Vfin:  14, 
mill  Kkiiil:  l.'i,  Mrmnliyiiitl  niusrlc:  Hi,  min'rinr  jUKiilur  vein;  17.  rtaviriiUr 
[jiiii of i^i'CliiRiliK iiiiijiir:  IS, ilt'ltdiil  mux-It':  !!•. ninlian  iH-rvc:  Itl. .txillsin,- !kn<>ij-, 
}v.\r\:  I'l.  iHS'iiirtili^  iiuijiir  iiiiLM'Ii':  21',  iiit(-nial  iiiti'r<-«i!-ial  nitiM'li':  :::{.  [ilriim; 
iiii<ni!il  iii:ini)iiiirk-  uriiTj-:   ]i.\  dip-  of  liiiTtiiim;    l!li,  ]i(-('ii>nili!'  niajiir  dtiimIp; 


'I'tie  innominate  artery  was  tieil  firr^t  on  the  Uvinjr  in  IRIS  by  the 
disiin^iiislieil  New  York  suitjeon.  \'aloiitine  Moll;  his  patient  died  a 
monili  later.  In  IMH  A,  \V.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans,  tieil  the  innom- 
inate, and  his  patient  Uvetl,  I'p  to  I'.lOo  the  huuiniinate  had  been 
tied  some  thirty-live  nr  forty  times,  aeionlinj;  to  I{()swell  Park.  j\ii 
exrcUt-nl  account  of  liKiitinn  of  the  innuminatc,  with  a  complete  bib- 
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iography,  is  Herbert  L.  Burreirs/  who   performed   the  operation  in 
1895.     His  patient  died  in  the  fourth  month. 

The  approved  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows:  Make  the  incision 
ilong  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle,  down  to  the 
clavicle,  and  then  along  the  inner  third  of  the  bone,  thus  forming  a 
lap.  Divide  the  sternal  and  clavicular  attachments  of  the  muscles, 
md  free  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  taking  pains  to  avoid  the 
interior  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
lerves.     Burrell  cut  away  the  end  of  the  sternum.     Find  the  common 


Fig.  473. — Certain  ner\'es,  vessels,  and  muscles  of  neck  and  shoulder  (redra^ii 
rom  Kocher):  1,  Great  auricular  nerve;  2,  spinal  accessory  nerve;  3,  external 
ugular  vein;  4,  internal  jugular  vein;  5,  hypoglossal  nerve:  6,  descendens  noni 
lerve;  7,  stemomastoid  muscle;  8,  external  carotid  artery;  9,  superior  laryngeal 
lerve;  10,  superior  thyroid  artery;  11,  greater  comu  of  hyoid;  12,  transversalis 
x)lli  artery;  13,  scalenus  medius  muscle;  14,  trapezius;  15,  clavicular  superficial 
^rvical  nerve;  16,  first  rib;  17,  brachial  plexus;  18,  omohyoid;  19,  platysma; 
50,  external  jugular  vein;  21,  phrenic  nerve;  22,  scalenus  anterior  muscle;  23,  stemo- 
nastoid  muscle;  24,  subclavian  artery. 


jarotid,  trace  it  down  to  the  innominate,  and  with  careful  manipulation 
:hrow  a  silk  or  linen  ligature  about  the  innominate  and  tighten  slowly 
ihe  thread.  If  one  is  tying  the  innominate  for  subclavian  aneurysm, 
le  should  tie  the  common  carotid  at  the  same  time.  Park  suggests 
ihat,  as  an  additional  step  in  the  technic,  one  might  well  follow  Crile's 
nethod  in  the  removal  of  goiters — placing  the  patient  in  a  semi-upright 
position  and  applying  the  pneumatic  suit.  As  the  innominate  is  being 
lied,  lower  the  patient  and  lessen  the  pneumatic  pressure. 

*  H.  L.  Burrell,  Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc,  1895. 
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These  wounds  should  be  drained,  the  arm  warmly  wrapped  and 
kept  at  rest,  and  pain  relieved  by  frequent  doses  of  morphin. 

The  common  carotid  is  easily  reached  and  tied  by  splitting  down 
through  the  sternomastoid  muscle  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
turning  aside  the  deep  jugular,  and  separating  carefully  the  artery 
from  its  sheath  before  applying  the  ligature. 

The  eztersal  and  internal  carotids  are  readily  found  also  by 
carrying  the  cut  a  little  higher,  seeking  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid, and  finding  the  origins  of  the  two  arteries  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  carotid.  The  pulsation  of  all  these  arteries  may  be 
detected  readily  by  the  exploring  finger. 


Fig.  474.— Lifcatbn  of  axillary  artery  (arter  Park). 

Tie  the  lingual  artery  by  turning  up  a  crescentic  flap  beneath  the 
jaw,  exposing  the  digastric  triangle,  and  finding  the  artery  immediately 
above  the  digastric  muBcle. 

Tie  the  facial  artery  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is  felt  to 
beat  at  a  point  half-way  between  the  symphysis  and  the  angle  of  the 
jaw. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  here  directions  for  finding  the  various  other 
email  arteries  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  curious  student  may  consult 
books  on  surgical  anatomy  or  operative  surgerj-. 

The  axillary  artery  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  the  pectoralia 
minor  muscle,  and  is  usually  tied  in  its  thinl  portion.  Approach  it 
through  an  incision  in  the  midaxilla;  expose  and  divide  the  deep  fascia; 
draw  outward  the  coracobrachialis  muscle  and  the  musculocutaneous 
nerve,  and  detect  with  the  finger  the  pulsating  artery. 
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Find  the  brachial  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  bicepa,  taking  pains  to  avoid  the  tnedian  nerve. 

Find  the  radial  artery,  high  in  the  forearm,  by  opening  between 
the  supinator  longus  and  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  artery  lies 
beneath  the  supinator  on  a  direct  line  with  the  brachial.  In  the  middle 
of  the  foreaiTO  the  radial  lies  along  the  border  of  the  supinator  longus, 
and  it  maintains  the  same  relation  at  the  wrist. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  the  pioneer  hgation  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  in  1817,  approaching  the  vessel  through  the  linea  alba.'  His  patient 
lived  forty  hours.  A  few  bold  men  have  followed  Cooper's  example. 
In  America,  Hunter  McGuire,  of  Rich- 
mond, performed  the  operation  in  186S. 
Experience  seems  to  prove  useless  the 
daring  experiment.  All  the  patients 
have  died.  Ligation  of  the  aorta  has 
always  been  done  for  anenrj'sm,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  occlusion  bands  of 
Halsted,  the  artery  suture  of  Matas, 
or  electrolysis  shall  successfully  accom- 
plish that  in  which  ligation  has 
failed,  though  in  the  case  of  sac- 
culated aneurysms  only.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  reach  the  aorta  by  an 
extraperitoneal  route,  opening  down 
upon  the  peritoneum  along  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  and  turning  back  the  peri- 
toneum with  its  contained  viscera.  | 
This  is  an  easy  method,  as  one  elimi-  : 
nates  thus  the  difficult  packing  off  of 
the  intestines  required  when  opening  i 
in  the  median  line.  By  the  extra- 
peritoneal route  a  wide  and  deep  field 
is  exposed,  in  which  one  finds  readily 
both  the  aorta  and  the  common  iliac.    , 

To  tie  the  external  iliac,  cut  down    . 
parallel  to,  and  just  above   Poupart's    ' 
ligament,   turn   back   the  peritoneum, 
and  find    the  arterj'  at  the  midpoint 
between  the  pelvic  symphysis  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  line  of  the  femoral  artery  runs 
from  the  midpoint  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the 
femur  at  the  knee.  We  tie  it  either  high  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  or  in  Hunter's  canal  beneath  the  long  saphenous  vein,  near 
the  outer  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  between  the  adductor  magnus 
and  the  vastus  intemus  muscles. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  lies  in  a  line  between  the  middle  of  the 
popliteal  space  and  a  point  midway  between  the  internal  malleolus 


Fig.  475. 
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Fig.  47li.—  A|i[jroiu'li  to  ulKluiniiml  ii'iriii  anil  loinmmi  iliai'  arlcry. 


Fig.  4i(. — Ligation  of  pNtiTnal  iliar  arteiy. 
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and  the  tip  of  the  heel.  High  in  the  calf  one  seeks  the  artery  by  find- 
ing the  tendon  of  the  plantaris  between  the  two  heads  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius, following  it  down  and  feeling  the  artery  beneath  the  soleus. 
Lower  down  one  readily  finds  the  artery  lying  in  its  proper  line,  on  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  its  own  accompanying 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  lies  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  in  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  outer  tuberos- 


Fig,  478.— ligation  of  femoral  artery. 


ity  of  the  tibia,  to  the  middle  front  of  the  ankle-joint.  One  exposes  it 
easily  in  this  line,  and  finds  it  lying  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
the  common  extensor  of  the  toes. 

In  any  case,  when  seeking  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  one  should  flex 
the  limb  so  as  to  render  di.ssection  the  least  difficult,  and  to  bring  the 
vessels  into  their  easy  normal  relations. 
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After  tying  an  artery  in  one  of  the  extremities,  close  the  wound 
snugly  with  stitches,  elevate  the  limb,  and  strive  to  equalize  its  circula- 
tion by  well-padded  bandages  applied 
throughout  its  whole  length. 

ANEURYSM 

Brj'ant '  defines  ancurjsni  as  "  either 
a  sacculated  tumor  containing  blood 
communicating  with  the  canal  of  an 
arterj'  and  formed  more  or  less  from 
its  walls,  or  a  fusiform  dilatation  of 
an  artery."  That  is  a  sufficiently 
sat isf actor.'  definition,  though  everj' 
writer  has  his  own  fancy.  There  are 
true  aneurysms  and  false  aneurjsms 
— when  the  blooil  is  contained  within 
all  three  arterial  coats,  or  when  one 
or  more  coats  are  ruptured  and  a  sort 
of  hernia  of  the  remaining  coats 
occurs.  Again,  aneurj-sms  are  fusi- 
form, are  sacculated,  are  dissecting, 
as  the  cuts  taken  from  Holmes  show 
graphically.  There  are  arteriovenous 
aneurj'sms,  in  which  the  lumen  of  an 
artery  having  become  connected  with 
that  of  a  vein,  the  heart's  action 
causes  the  walls  of  the  latter  to  pul- 
sate and  <lilate.  This  form  is  some- 
times called  an  aneurysmal  varix. 
And  there  is  the  varicose  ancurj'sm 
also. 

Few  studies  in  surgical  historj'  are 
more  fascinating  than  this  of  aneurj'sm, 
,,.,„„,..       ,         .      ., .  ,    and  great  writers  through  all  time  seem 
artery  (peroneal).  ^  have  tlwelt  Upon  it  as  upon  a  matter 

concerning  that  noblest  of  our  physical 
functions,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Yet  no  writer  from  Galen's  day 
until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-  appears  to  have  conceived 
of  any  cure  for  aneurjsm  save  that  involved  in  the  extermination  of 
the  affectetl  arterj'.  It  remained  for  an  American  surgeon.  Matas,  first 
experimenting  in  1SS8,  to  show  that  the  damaged  vessel  may  be  re- 
paired, that  the  aneurysm  may  be  eliminated  directly  by  mechanical 
means,  and  that  the  offending  artery  may  be  reestablished  in  normal 
function  through  direct  circulation  past  the  site  of  the  obliterated 
disease. 

The  causes  of  aneurysm  are  either  a  previous  disease  of  the  vessel 
'  Thomas  Biyant,  Praetice  of  Surgpiy,  edition  of  1885. 
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or  an  injur}'^  by  which  the  arterial  coats  are  weakened  or  ruptured. 
Syphilis  or  some  toxemia  leads  to  aneurysm  through  an  endarteritis 
or  its  continuation  into  atheroma.  In  this  way  an  atheromatous  ulcer 
may  cause  a  breaking  down  of  the  intima  of  the  vessel  and  the  escape 
of  blood  between  its  coats — dissecting  aneurysm.  Or  all  the  coats  of 
•  the  vessel  may  stretch;  or  an  actual  traumatic  tearing  of  the  vessel  may 


Fig.  481. — ^Aneuiysmal  varix  (Bryant). 

allow  blood  to  escape  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  where  it  becomes  fully 
encapsulated — a  form  of  false  aneurysm.  Internal  aneurysms — those 
within  the  cavities  of  the  body — seldom  come  within  the  surgeon's  pur- 
view, while  external  aneurysms — in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs — properly 
come  to  him  for  treatment. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  uninterrupted  up  to  the  point 
of  rupture,  or  there  may  be  spontaneous  checking  through  coagulation 


Fig.  482. — ^True  aneu- 
rvBm;  the  sac  formed  by 
aU  the  coats  (Holmes). 


Fig.  483. — False  aneu- 
rysm; the  sac  formed  by 
the  outer  coat  only 
(Holmes). 


Fig.      484. — Dissecting 
aneurysm  (Holmes). 


and  the  formation  of  a  clot  within  the  aneurysm.  This  clotting  of  the 
blood  takes  place  in  thin  layers  along  the  walls  of  the  aneurj'sm,  so  that 
on  dissection  of  a  large  aneurysmal  clot  one  finds  a  lamellated  appear- 
ance. Through  the  formation  and  absorption  of  these  layers  the 
aneurysmal  wall  is  strengthened  or  weakened  and  the  final  catastrophe 
VL  often  more  or  less  postponed.     But  a  growing  aneurysm  always 
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enrroarhra  upon  surrounding  structures.  It  pushes  aside  movable 
orgitnn;  it  causes  atrophy  of  fixed  soft  parts;  it  erodes  bone. 

AneunsniM  niaj'  be  single  or  multiple;  large  or  small;  and  no  anerj' 
of  the  lK)dy  m  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  the  aneurysms  of  the  large 
vessels  of  the  oxlrcniitips  are  those  esperially  which  interest  the  surgeon. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurj'sm  arc  manifold  an<l  depend  largely  upon 
the  situation  of  the  ilisease.  The  patient  complains  of  discomfort, 
such  as  that  caused  by  a  rapidly  growing  encapsulated  tumor,  pain, 
indefinite  aches,  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulnes.-),  general  tlebllity,  lassitude, 
Kometimcs  emaciation.  He  may  notice  the  swelling  if  it  is  near  the 
surface,  and  he  may  be  distressed  by  the  constant  throbbing.     The 
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surgeon  makes  his  diagnosis  of  internal  aneurj'sni  with  some  difficulty. 
He  may  distinguish  an  oltttrurc  tumor  by  its  tlulness  or  flatness  on  per- 
cussion. He  may  hear  a  characteristic  bruit,  s>'nchronous  with  the 
canliac  systole.  He  may  feel  the  expansile  pulsation.  If  the  aneu- 
r\-sm  is  superficial,  the  examiner  should  make  his  diagnosis  without 
great  difficulty — from  the  historj',  the  presence  of  a  tumor  with  its 
ehamcteristic  expansile  pub<ation,  its  bruit,  and  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  emptied  by  pressure.  Moreover,  it  is  located  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  arterial  tninks.  Often  there  is  edema  of  the  parts  with  venous 
rtrngestion.  so  extreme  as  to  threaten  or  actually  to  cause  gangrene. 
Sliould  the  other  methods  of  examination  fail  to  determine  the  aneu- 
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jram,  especially  if  it  be  intenuil,  the  ;r-ray  picture  often  gives  striking 
nd  conclusive  evidence. 

The  treatment  of  aneurysm  has,  until  recent  yeare,  been  dependent 
pon  two  principles  which  may  be  regarded  as  bfanches  of  one — (1) 
ji  endeavor  to  assist  nature  by  favoring  the  formation  of  clots,  and 
i)  the  actual  shutting  ofE  of  the  affected  arterj-  by  ligature,  thus  caus- 
ig  stagnation  and  clot  formation.  The  first  method  must  still  be 
Dnsidered,  especially  when  one  is  dealing  with  large  internal  aneurysms. 
a  order  to  favor  clotting  surgeons  have  prescribed  absolute  rest  in  bed, 
starvation  diet,  and  cardiac  sedatives;  to  this  have  been  added,  of 
jcent  years,  more  active  intervention  by  the  use  of  gelatin  injections 
ito  the  circulation,  and  the  introdution  of  wire,  with  or  without  the 
Be  of  electricity,  into  the  aneurysmal  sac.  The  last  method  has  been 
loderately  successful.   Hobart  A.  Hare,'  of  Philadelphia,  thus  treated  1 1 


ises,  in  all  of  which  there  was  undoubted  symptomatic  relief,  though 
^rmanent  cures  were  not  established.  The  method  consists  in  passing 
ito  the  aneurysm  a  considerable  length  (many  feet)  of  a  fine  silver 
ire,  and  submitting  it  to  electrolysis  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
3ur.     Clotting  promptly  occurs  and  the  wire  is  left  in  situ. 

E.  Lancereaux '  has  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  internal 
leurysm  by  injections  of  gelatin  serum,  which  he  asserts  to  be  harm- 
ss  if  the  serum  is  aseptic.  The  essential  weakness  of  these  clot-favor- 
g  methods,  when  applied  to  the  great  terminal  arteries,  is  that  they 
ay  lead  to  complete  obliteration  of  the  vessel — an  event  to  be  avoided. 
er  contra,  should  a  channel  for  the  blood-current  remain,  there  is  the 
.evitable  danger  of  return  of  the  disease. 
Halsted's  metallic  bands  give  promise  of  usefulness.  His  work  is 
'  Therap.  Gazette,  July  15,  1005.  '  Gaz.  des  H6p. 
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Mp*-r;m«i'al  M  vftt.  It  consists  in  biciirz  rte  iffecied  inerr  with  » 
f.hiri,  hr'A*i  mH-Aliic  circlti  which  shiH  l:m:'.  b'^t  n-ji  cut  off.  the  bl<x>d- 
Ktrf-am.  anrl  ."hAll  f&vor  n'^ajculati'>a  in  the  ULeur>':iii  beyond  the  band. 
ftf^  'livTJiicii  i-.f  aneurjsm  is  &  tnethod  of  treatment  rtinninp  back 
intc*  Ui!'u\fiity.  It  Li  known  aa  th*  metho>l  of  .\jityUu^,  a.  surgeon  of  the 
thiM  rnntiiry  .\-  ti..  and  has  been  practise"!  by  niAiiy  surgeons  in 
DTKi'iftm  time«.  It  i.i  a  fommon -sense  metho>l.  and  in  these  days  of 
aflepniii  iihowrt  a  ivimparatively  low  monaUry.  The  technic  is  simple, 
Juit  Ia  applicable  to  external  aneur^>-ms  only,  .\fter  controlling  the  ves- 
wl  with  a  toiimirjuet  the  surgeon  ruts  ilotm  upon  the  tumor,  opens 
it.  tuniH  out  thecloiii.  and  secures  by  ligature  its  afferent  and  efferent 
vesweirt  above  and  below  the  aneuryrm.  Some  operators  have  seemed 
to  think  that,  Jn  its  ejijtential  principles,  this  operation  does  not  differ 
grtntly  frr^m  that  of  Mataa.    That  conception  i:^  erroneous. 


V'lg.  AH7, — D,  Operation  of  Itrasdnr:  T.,  operation  of  Wardrop. 


1':xlir{mtioii  of  the  sac  is  a  modifiiiit ion  of  the  Antyllian  method, 
ami  hiiH  iHi-n  ftivnred  by  many  modem  Burgeons.  Indoubtedly,  it  is  an 
imjirovcmcnt  ii|i(in  the  Antylliun  method,  but  it  hiia  its  disadvantages, 
iw  1  shull  shiiw. 

Tar  the  must  [K>{iular  o|H>rati(in  until  recent  years  has  been  that  of 
Ilunler— proximal  liguticin  of  the  arterv'  at  a  distance  above  the 
aiieiiryMni,  bill  Im-Iiiw  the  lar(n>  nnustiimosing  vessels.  John  Hunter's 
clHssir  oiH-ration,  perfoimed  in  17S0,  was  <lone  for  popliteal  aneur\-cm. 
He  tied  the  fcnmnd  in  tliniter'H  canal  below  the  profunda  and  secured 
a  linllianl  nwilt. 

The  disadvaiitnjtes  and  dangers  of  the  Antyllian  and  Hunterian 

o|>erittion»  may  nut  iiftst't  the  advantages,  but  it  is  worth  our  while 

brielly  to  consider  this  <|uestion.     The  original  operation  of  AntyUua 

has  the  advantage  of  occluiling  the  arterj-  close  above  the  aneur^'sm 

close  Ix'low  it,  so  that  the  higher  anastomotic  branches  of  the  main 
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artery  are  not  disturbed,  and  are  left  to  carry  blood  to  the  distant 
parts  of  the  affected  limb.    At  the  same  time,  however,  as  Matas  has 


Fig.  488. — Operation  to  restore  current  in  saccular  aneurysm,  first  stage:  Plac- 

£  of  interrupted   suturea  tlirouj  '    '       '  '        -     ■  ■  ■-■-      -   

leaving  channel  of  vessel  intAct  (M. 


ing  of  interrupted   sutures  through  bordeis  of    arterial   opening   into  aneuiysm, 


shown,  this  operation  <loes  not  control  supernumerary  feedera  to  the 
aneurysm.     These  feeders  may  dilate  and  bleed  into  the  sac  after  the 


Fig.  489. — Operation  to  restore  current  in  saccular  aneutysm,  second  stage: 
The  interrupted  sutures  through  the  borders  of  the  arterial  opening  have  been  tied. 
A  second  tier  of  interrupted  sutures  overlying  and  outlying  tnc  first  is  being  placed 
through  the  inner  coats  of  the  aneurysmal  sac,  which,  u[>on  being  tied,  will  buiy 
the  first  tier  and  ridge  up  the  floor  of  tlie  aneurysm  in  the  median  line  (Matas). 

operation,  for  we  must  remember  that  an  essential  step  in  the  operation 
of  Antyllus  consists  in  opening  and  clearing  out  the  sac.     In  recent 
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years  hurgeons  have  substituted  excision  of  the  sar  for  opening  it — an 
interc^iljiig  advunre  in  treatment:  but  excision  of  the  sac  involves 
the  removal  often  of  many  small  ved&eL-<.  and  sometimes  of  nerves 
and  other  structures  eml>«lded  in  the  am'urArini's  wall.  Kven  so,  the 
operation  of  Antyllus.  moiUfieii  by  excision,  has  shown  admirable 
result!!  during  the  aseptic  peno<l — the  operative  mortality  being  zero, 
and  uubse<{uent  pangrene  being  recorded  in  but  '2.77  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  One  concludes  then  that  extirpation  con.ititutes  an  extremely 
vjiluable  operatiim.  The  Hunterian  operation  seems  easy  and  little 
formidable  at  a  first  glance.     It  consists  in  tying  the  affected  artery 


FiK.l!»O.^Anciirj-amorrliftpliy;C»[>- 
eration  ii>  rc>t(>ri>  ciim-nl  in  fusiform 
ancurvMii.     fiiitiirint;l>»nl(TKuf  <)i«n- 

,   .  e  i-niiH  of 
I   |>mj(^-tinK  inio  tlie 


Fig.  431. — AnpiiryBmorrliaptiyr  Op- 
eratiim to  restore  current  in  rusiform 

iilacc-il  in  the  prere<linc  ficure  liave 
iM^ii  licil  at  tlip  two  cniK,  vvliile  thoi<e 
in  tlic  renter  are  l>ciiiK  IiqIiI  apart  <liir- 
inf*  the  witliilrawalof  theniliW  tulw, 
after  wliicli  tlie.-sc  also  are  tied.  Some 
of  tlieMOConil  tier  of  BUtures  are  shown 
in  plai-c,  rcaily  to  be  tied  (moilified 
from  .Mutosl. 


...,'  aneurysm,  but  bekiw  the  largest  anastomotic  branch 
of  the  vossid  affected  (for  example,  in  the  i 
one  would  tie  the  femoral  arte 


well  above  the  : 


..  p  of  popliteal  aneur 

a  little  below  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda). Hunter's  up^-nition  has  the  advantage  of  shutting  off  effect- 
ively the  bliKid-supply  of  ihe  atieunsm  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  it  lias 
the  dis;nlvanl:ige  of  interfering  wrifHisIy  with  the  circulation  of  the 
limb.  M  that  even  in  recent  years  it  has  been  followed  by  an  operative 
mortality  of  f<.:V2  per  cent. 

Many  siirgtims  still  advocate  digital  compression  of  the  arter>-  above 
the  aneurysm,  with  the  purpose  of  favoiing  clot -format  ion  in  the  cac. 
I  canniit  recnniniend  this  proctnlure.     It  is  extn-mely  uncertain,  lecli- 
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OUB,  for  it  involves  often  several  days   of  treatment,  painful,  and  is 
occasionally  followed  by  gangrene. 

The  foregoing  statements  represent  the  experience  and  views  of 
surgeons  up  to  the  year  1902,  when  Rudolph  Matas  described  his  method 
of  aneurysmorrkaphy}  At  that  time  numerous  investigators,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  operating 
upon  blood-vessels  by  various  methods  of  suture,  so  that  the  fact  was 
well  established  that  wounded  vessels  heal  readily,  and  that  the  intima 


1  elsewhere,  glues  quickly  to 


of  vessels,  like  the  peritoneum  and 
itself.  Serosa  to  serosa  and  intima  to  in- 
ttTTia  are  axioms.  Acting  upon  this  ac- 
knowledged fact,  Matas  showed  in  a 
remarkable  aeries  of  cases  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  open  an  aneurysmal  sac  and  to 
sew  up  the  mouths  of  the  arteries  open- 
ing into  it.  Promptly  intima  adheres  to 
intima,  so  that  all  the  vessels  concerned 
are  obliterated.  But  Matas  went  further, 
and  demonstrated,  by  careful  studies, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  aac  itself  is 
an  important  element  of  success  in  these 
cases.  He  retains  the  sac,  therefore,  in- 
folding and  crumpling  it  as  the  illustra- 
tions show;  for  the  sac  is  vascular,  and 
its  contained  arterioles  are  of  service  in 
preventing  local  necrosis.  The  principle 
of  Matas  is  applicable  to  all  forms  of 
aneurj-sm  when  the  aneurj-sm  is  acces- 
sible to  operative  manipulations.  The 
sacculated  aneurj'sm,  with  its  single  ori- 
fice, may  be  treated  readily  without  in- 
terference with  the  main  arterial  tnmk. 
The  typical  false  ancuiysm  may  be 
cleaned  out  and  the  damaged  arterj'  re- 
paired;  while   in   the   case   of  fusiform 

aneurysm,  all  the  arterial  openings  may    tliTinteBu'menifl''ai4%utured 
be  closed  without   subsequent  ill  effects     tlie  floor  of  the  sac  over  gauze 
»t.,  a.  pre.e„,  knowledge  teaches.    In    SSfo™--»°iS.g:CS: 
a  few  selected  cases  of  fusiform  aneurj-sm    hum,  mo.lifipcl  from  Mataai. 
it  ia  possible  to  restore  the  arterial  trunk 

by  stitching  up  the  sac  so  as  to  leave  behind  a  channel.  Progressive 
surgeons  with  enthusiasm  have  followed  the  lead  of  Matas.  More  than 
80  cases  of  his  operation  have  been  reported  with  resulting  cure  of 
the  aneurj'sm,  preservation  of  the  limb,  and  avoidance  of  gangrene 
in  nearly  all  the  cases.     We  are  justified  in  asserting,  therefore,  that 

'  Ann.  Sur^..  February,  1903;  see  also  Medical  News,  Philadelphia,  October  27, 
1888,  in  which  Matas  described  his  first  successful  case,  though  he  did  not  at  that 
time  propose  suture  as  Ihe  routine  treatment  of  aneuiy^m. 


Kie.  492.— Aneurysmorrhaphv; 
Fimij   staec  of  operation.     Tne 
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Matas'  operaiion  is  the  operation  of  t-hoice  whenever  its  performance  is 
possible. 

The  standard  text-books  discuss  sundiy  other  methods  of  ligation 
of  arteries  for  aneurysm — Anel's  niolhod.  which  consists  in  placing  a 
single  ligature  immediately  above  the  aiieurj-sm;  Bnisdor's  method, 
the  ligation  of  the  arter}-  imme<liately  below  the  sac;  and  A\ardrop's 
method,  the  ligation  of  the  highest  nmin  brimch  given  off  below  the 
sac.  The  last  two  methods  may  be  our  only  i-esoil  in  the  rase  of  certain 
aneurysms  deeph-  placed  and  difficult  of  uccess^ — innominate  ancurj'sm. 
for  example,  for  which  one  might  be  fon'cd  to  tie  the  subcla\'ian.  the 
common  carotid,  or  both.  When  all  is  said,  however,  our  operation  of 
choice  nmst  bo  by  Mataw's  method  or  bj'  excision. 


Fi(t.  49.1. —  AncinyRDioiTliopliy;  CroBw-spctuin  of  the  |iurls  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion «]nTc  till-  <'iirn-nt  tv  rt*tiir>"il.  topcllicr  willi  llic  c<nii|ilitc  (ibllti'niiion  of  tlie 
wu'  of  tlic  uni'UryHin:  A.  hllcfCUiiicnts;  It.  uncur^'smnl  mic;  (',  nulls  of  biiKNl-cliunni-1: 
D.  first  tier  of'fiitunw,  u))|ir<i\iniuiiii|:  wuils  of  liluoil-cliiiiiiU'l:  K,  h-miihI  tier  of 
suliin's.  u|i[inixinuitiiit;  floor  of  >jic  over  firM  lii-r;  I".  V,  KiiHin^s  ihrouf^ii  n-aUs  and 
intu  fkior  nf  aiieurysiii.  aiiuroximutin):  fornicr  to  lutliT;  ('•.  suturi'  llirougli  nureiti 
of  jnicKuoK-ntK  uiul  juto  floor  of  hoc,  over  mKiimi  tier:  H,  ivstonxl  bluoit-clianiicl 
(mcHliflisI  fnim  Mutas). 

Kip.  4iM.  -Aneutynmorrliaphy;  ('rotw-nci-tiim<if  tlic  jmrls involved  in  tlie  opera- 
tion nlii'ri'  I  lie  i>liKHl-eliunni>].  lofcciluT  witli  tlie  anei]r\>niul  kqc,  are  eonipletely 
oblitenil<tl.  Tlie  ngun-v  are  tlw  wiMie  tw  m  ["k.  i'Xi.  i-M-ipt  lliat  )1  hen>  n-pirf 
sents  tlie  ohiilenilcd  lilootl'dianiu'l  iKirkhum,  niiMlifieil  from  .Matun). 

Ancurysmiil  varix,  if  tix'ateii  at  all,  may  be  curcil  by  applying  the 
principle  of  Mata.-4 — laying  t>\)ct\  the  distcniled  vein  and  suturing  from 
within  the  aiia.-<t{imoiic  opening.^ 

In  any  case  of  (>)><*ration  for  any  form  f)f  ane\iiT.sni  the  surgeon 
shoiilil  see  to  it  that  the  patient  has  carefid  after-treatment.  The 
wound  should  !«•  dn>sse<l  with  abundant,  elastic  compression  dressings; 
the  involved  limb  should  be  bandiiged  throughout  its  entire  length; 
shiiul'l  In-  wrll  supported,  and  should  be  kept  at  re.st  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  until  s:itisfacton>-  collateral  anustcmiosis  has  Ix'cn  fully  estab- 
lisheiL  If  all  jioes  well,  the  patient  slionld  l»e  able  to  get  about  and 
UH-  the  arm  or  leg  freely  at  the  end  of  a  month.' 

i\Vi.m-n  S,  Hirkli:ini.  AtiTi,  Snrft-.  1!W4,  vol.  x^xix.  p.  TfiT. 

'  The  |ini|tn-7^<  of  the  pusi  ihrcc  years  hus  adiietl  nothinjc  i-ssential  to  the  con- 
clufiiias  (leMTJlHil  :Il>o^'e. 
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SUTURE  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS 

Suture  of  the  blood-vessels  is  a  subject  which  suggests  itself  at  once 
in  connection  with  Matas's  treatment  of  aneurysm.  I  have  already 
dealt  with  suture  of  the  heart  in  Chapter  XVIII,  but  recently  a  new 
branch  of  surgery  has  been  developed  in  the  suture  of  the  blood-vessels 
(angiorrhaphy).^  One  may  not  dwell  profitably  in  this  place  upon  the 
great  literature  which  has  grown  up  about  the  subject.  SuflBce  it  to  say 
that  beginning  with  Lambert's  first  pin  suture  of  a  wounded  artery 
in  1759 — an  operation  forgotten  for  nearly  one  hunderd  and  fifty  years 
— a  large  number  of  well-known  investigators  have  worked  at  the 
suture  problem,  especially  within  recent  years.  Lateral  arterior- 
rhaphy,  the  sewing  up  of  a  wound  in  the  side  of  an  artery,  is  now  a  well- 
recognized  procedure.  One  may  use  fine  silk  or  chromicized  catgut 
and  sew  up  the  rent  with  through-and-through  stitches.  Wounded 
veins  may  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 

Circular  arteriorrhaphy,  or  end-to-end  anastomosis,  is  a  more 
diflScult  but  far  more  interesting  operation.  Experiments  to  this  end 
have  been  numerous,  but  the  more  popular  methods  now  in  vogue 
among  us  are  those  of  J.  B.  Murphy,  by  invagination,  and  of  Alexis 
Carrel,  by  direct  marginal  suture.  Carrel's^  method  is  likely  to  prove 
the  more  popular.  The  experimental  work  has  already  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  transplanting  organs,  limbs,  and  heads  even,  and  gives 
promise  of  developing  into  a  great  and  valuable  new  field  of  surgery.' 

SURGERY    OF   THE   LYMPHATIC   SYSTEM 

Of  late  years  writers  have  been  telling  us  that  the  lymphatic  system 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  surgeon.  I  doubt  how 
that  may  be.  The  lymphatic  system  has  always  been  important — 
probably  never  more  so  than  in  the  old  days  of  sepsis,  when  operation 
wounds  were  continually  infected,  with  a  complicating  extension  of 
inflammation  through  the  neighboring  lymphatic  vessels. 

Surgery  of  the  lymphatic  system  deals  with  the  lymph-channels 
and  with  the  lymph-nodes.  The  old  term  "lymph-gland"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  nodes  which  occur  frequently  through  the  lymphatic 
system  are  not  glands.  They  are  not  secretory  organs,  but  rather  filters 
and  reservoirs.  The  lymph-channels  are  subject  to  two  important 
types  of  affection — occlusions  and  inflammations.  The  lymph-nodes 
also  are  subject  to  two  main  varieties  of  affections — new-growths  and 
inflammations,  in  which  respect,  indeed,  they  resemble  true  glands, 
though  the  spread  of  disease  through  the  lymphatic  system  is  pecu- 
liarly active. 

*  Rudolph  Matas,  The  Suture  in  the  Surgery  of  the  Vascular  System,  1906;  also 
Keen's  Surgery,  vol.  v. 

*  Alexis  Carrel,  formerly  of  Lyons,  now  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City. 

*  Arteriovenous  anastomosis,  the  turning  of  the  arterial  stream  into  a  vem 
(femoral  artery  into  femoral  vein)  in  order  to  re-establish  circulation  in  the  face 
of  advancing  gangrene,  is  still  under  debate.  The  results  of  this  operation,  owing 
to  the  obstruction  of  valves  in  the  veins,  and  owing  to  subsequent  closure  of  the  anas- 
tamotic  opening,  are  less  satisfactory  than  was  hoped. 
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Here  is  Fischer's  classification  of  these  ailments: 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LYMPH- VESSELS: 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  lymph-vessels. 

2.  Chronic,  non-specific  inflammation  of  the  l^mph-vessels. 

3.  Tuberculosis  of  the  l^'mph-vessels. 

4.  Lympliangitis  syphilitica. 

5.  Carcmosis  of  the  hTnph-veseels. 

6.  Dilatation  of  the  lymph-vessels. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LYl^IPH-NODES: 

1.  Acute  inflanmiation  of  the  lymph-nodes. 

2.  Chronic,  non-st)ecific  inflammations  of  the  l^nnph-nodes. 

3.  Tuberculosis  o!  the  Ivmph-nodes. 

4.  Syphilis  of  the  lymph-nodes. 

6.  Pnmary  tumors  of  the  lymph-nodes. 

6.  Secondary  tumors  of  the  lymph-nodes. 

7.  Lympliauenocele. 

Such  a  classification  is  admirable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  takes  no 
account  of  those  diseases  resulting  in  obstruction  of  the  lymph-channels, 
with  secondary'  hypertrophy  of  the  adjacent  tissues,  frequently  due 
to  the  organisms,  filaria?,  and  resulting  in  the  diseases  of  which  lym- 
phangiectasis  and  elephantiasis  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

A  few  words  upon  the  physiology  of  the  lymphatic  system.  Wo 
recall  that  there  are  four  different  t\T)es  of  lymph,  according  to  Hall : 

1.  Tissue  l}Tnph,  which  fills  the  intercellular  spaces  throughout  the 
body. 

2.  Circulating  lymph,  which  passes  through  the  hmph  capillaries 
into  the  circulator}-  system  by  the  way  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

3.  Chyle,  the  peculiar  circulating  lymph  of  the  intestinal  tract,  which 
carries  nutritive  material. 

4.  Serous  l\Tnph — the  contents  of  the  serous  cavities. 

All  these  fluids,  except  chyle,  contain  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  water 
and  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  proteids. 

To  quote  the  excellent  statement  of  Rosvs'ell  Park,  the  lymph  is 
the  only  fluid  which  comes  into  contact  with  aU  the  living  cells  of  the 
body.  Blood,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  into  contact  with  the  endo- 
thelial cells  only  of  the  vessels,  and  with  those  cells  in  the  splenic  pulp, 
and  perhaps  other  localities  which  have  to  do  with  its  elaboration. 
These  are  but  a  minute  proportion  of  the  total  cells  of  the  body.  All 
the  other  body  cells  receive  their  nutrition  and  oxygen  from  the  h'mph, 
which  takes  its  supply  from  the  blood.  Moreover,  nearly  all  the  waste 
materials  of  the  body  are  emptied  into  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
thence  into  the  blood.  Thus  one  sees  that  the  lymph  is  the  almost 
universal  vehicle  of  exchange  between  blood  and  tissues  through  the 
body,  and  that  its  role  in  the  economy  is  of  the  highest  significance  and 
importance. 

The  larger  lymph-streams  have  been  sho^^^l  to  flow  in  thin-walled 
vessels  with  valves,  but  the  great  bulk  of  lymph  in  the  tissues  circulates 
freely  in  spaces,  so  called,  among  the  tissue-cells. 
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Let  us  first  survey  briefly  and  hastily  the  affections  of  the  Ijrmph- 
channels. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said  regarding  the  inevitable  presence  of 
lymph-channels  and  a  lymph  circulation  everywhere  throughout  the 
body,  we  realize  how  grave  may  be  the  infection  of  these  channels. 

LYsmuNGrns 

Acute  lymphangitiB  is  due  commonly  to  an  infection  introduced 
from  without,  although  it  may  arise  in  connection  with  some  internal 
or  systemic  derangement — for  example,  typhoid  fever  or  puerperal 


septicemia.  In  the  hospital  wards  and  in  general  practice  you  shall 
find  lymphangitis  of  the  arm  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  lymphan- 
gitis. The  finger  of  the  victim  is  the  seat  of  a  small  punctured  wound 
often;  thence  organisms  promptly  enter  into  the  Ijinph  circulation; 
they  propagate  and  spread  with  amazing  facility,  bo  that  frequently 
the  main  Ij-mph-channeLs  of  the  arm,  even  to  the  axiUa,  are  seen  to  be 
defined  as  red,  tender  lines,  following  especially  the  course  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels.  One  or  two  nodes  above  the  external  condyle  may 
check  for  a  time  the  process,  but  quickly  it  spreads  upward  to  the  more 
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numerous  axillarj'  nodes.  If  the  disease  runs  unchecked,  there  may 
result  thrombi,  infection  of  the  adjacent  tissues,  a  general  breaking 
down  of  the  parts,  and  extensive  abscess  formation  through  the  efforts 
of  nature  to  combat  the  poison. 

As  regards  routine  treatment,  this  is  both  local  and  general.  Vaccine 
therapy  always  shoul<l  l>e  employed  whenever  vaccines  can  l>e  secured 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  practice  of  most  men,  vaccines,  except 
stock  aureus  vaccines,  are  not  available.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
accept  the  best  local  anil  general  treatment,  atiide  from  the  vaccine 
treatment.  The  patient  should  be  stimulated  !im\  su.stained  by  tonics 
of  strychnin,  iron,  and  whisky;  his  bowels  and  kidneys  should  be  kept 


active — a  factor  never  to  be  neglected;  he  should  be  kept  in  the  open 
air;  should  receive  abundant  simple  nourishment;  and,  above  all 
things,  should  not  be  forced  to  depend  upon  his  own  efforts  for  any- 
thing; he  should  be  nursed,  (iood  local  trenimont  consists  in  the 
encouragement  of  stasis  hyperemia  by  Bier's  method;'  the  opening 
of  all  collections  of  pus;  and  careful  bandaging  and  support  of  the 
arm,  as  described  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

We  recognize  two  forms  of  IjTnphangitis:  the  reticular,  in  which  a 
minute  network  of  vessels  is  affected,  giving  to  the  skin  an  eri,-sipeloid 
appearance;    and  the  tubular,  which  affects  the  larger  vessels  only. 

'1 
deno: 
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Commonly,  the  two  forms  coexist,  while  the  treatment  is  much  the  same 
in  both. 

Writers  discuss  antiseptic  lotions  in  the  treatment  of  lymphangitis. 
Hot,  frequently  applied  lotions  are  extremely  comforting,  and  are 
valuable  adjuncts  to  Bier's  treatment.  They  act  by  increasing  the 
hyperemia  of  the  parts,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
antiseptic  qualities  are  advantageous.  I  employ,  as  a  rule,  large 
poultices  of  creolin  (1: 200),  changed  every  two  hours. 

Chronic  lymphangitis  is  a  rather  imcommon  outcome  of  such  an 
infection  as  I  have  described.  The  condition  is  annoying  rather  than 
dangerous.  The  lymph-channels  are  obstructed;  the  tissues  may  or 
may  not  become  thickened  and  brawny,  while  interference  with  the 
function  of  the  parts  is  more  or  less  likely.  The  patient  should  be  given 
an  out-of-doors  life,  good  food,  and  exercise,  and  if  possible  should  have 
daily  massage,  or  the  Zander  treatment,  over  the  affected  region. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-vessels  is  always  associated  with  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lymph-nodes.  The  vessels  become  somewhat  thickened 
and  tender,  but  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-channels  alone  is  relatively 
insignificant  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  prognosis  and  treatment. 
In  Chapter  XXII,  I  have  already  discussed  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph- 
channels  and  nodes  of  the  neck.  The  disease  there  shows  us  the  typical 
points  of  lymphatic  tuberculosis. 

Syphilitic  lymphangitis  exists.  Carcinosis  of  the  lymph-vessels  con- 
cerns us,  and  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
on  Tumors  (Chapter  XXVIII) . 

LYMPHANGIOMA,    LYMPH    VARIGES,    LYMPHANGIECTASIS,    AND 

LYMPHADENCXIELE 

These  are  terms  used  variously  to  denote  obstruction  and  dilata- 
tion of  lymph-channels.  Tumors  and  enlargements  result  from  obstruc- 
tion; usually  they  are  congenital,  sometimes  they  are  acquired.  The 
growths  progress  rapidly;  the  channels  are  usually  filled  with  a  trans- 
lucent, milky  fluid,  probably  identical  with  normal  l^-mph.  These 
tumors  are  benign,  but  from  their  size  they  may  cause  distress. 

Lymphangiomata  spring  from  l}Tnph-channels;  they  consist  of 
the  dilated  channels,  bound  together  with  a  framework  of  connective 
tissue.  The  resulting  tumor  resembles  the  common  hematogenous 
smgioma. 

Lymph  varices  resemble  closely  ordinary  varices. 

Lymphangiectasis  also  is  a  term  applied  to  collections  of  dilated 
lymph-vessels — dilated  from  obstruction.  The  causes  of  such  obstruc- 
tions are  numerous  and  the  resulting  conditions  manifold.  Common 
causes  are  cicatrices,  tumors,  and  ascites,  while  the  most  frequent 
cause  leading  to  chronic  obstruction  is  the  presence  of  the  Filaria  san- 
guinis communis.  In  tropical  countries  especially  this  chronic  lym- 
phatic obstruction,  known  as  filariasiSy  is  of  extreme  importance. 
The  filarium  is  a  parasitic  worm  which  lives  in  the  lymphatics  and 
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blood-vessels  of  man.  It  gives  off  an  enormous  number  of  ova,  from 
which  enibrj-os  quickly  develop  and  circulate  in  the  blood.  They 
may  be  found  readilj',  especially  at  night,  for  during  the  day  they  are 
confined  to  the  abdomen  and  thoracic  vessels.  They  are  active;  their 
length  is  about  4  mm.;  their  diameter  that  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle. 
Certain  mosquitos  carry  them. 

The  symploms  offilariasis  are  not  necessarily  severe,  but  the  patient 
may  be  a  life-long  sufferer,  an<l  may  have  to  endure  great  and  con- 
tinued discomfort.  Swellings  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  botiy — 
lymph  tumors.     The  groin  in  particular  is  affected,  and  there  foUow 


Fig.  4ft7.— Elephant ia-'is  ('Mftssaeh>iBPttfl  Cirnpral  Hospital), 


various  forms  of  elephantiasis,  especially  of  the  scrotum,  the  vulva, 
and  the  legs.  Patients  may  have  chills  and  fever,  and  are  especially 
subject  to  erj'flipelas  and  other  concurrent  infections.  This  elephan- 
tift.'iis  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  same  causes  which  produce  the  spelling 
in  iN-mphadenocele.— to  the  plugging  of  the  hmph-vessels,— but  the 
disease  is  local,  especially  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  where 
there  is  a  chronic  h^-perplasia.  We  make  the  diagnosis  sure  by  hnding 
filaria  in  the  blood. 

The   Ircatrtii-nt  of  filariaats  is   still   unsatisfactory.     We   have  no 
specific  drug  which  can  destroy  the  parasite.     Lacking  that,  our  best 
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course  is  to  remove  the  patient,  if  possible,  from  the  aflBicted  region;  and, 
by  surgical  measures,  to  remove  the  tumor  growths  so  far  as  possible. 
All  this  is  far  from  satisfactorj',  and  the  surgery  is  far  from  brilliant. 
Our  hope  for  future  treatment  lies  in  the  discovery  of  a  proper  chemical 
antidote. 

LYMPHADENITIS 

Adenitis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymph-nodes,  follows  such  an 
infection  as  I  have  described  in  speaking  of  lymphangitis.  We  think 
of  the  l>Tnph-nodes  as  barriers  or  filters.  They  hold  up  the  advancing 
organisms  and  are  themselves  in  turn  infected  and  destroyed.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  new  lymph-nodes  may  develop  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  ones. 

The  inflammation  and  swelling  of  certain  nodes  are  recognized 
by  surgeons  as  suggesting  certain  definite  sites  of  infection.  For 
example,  inflammation  of  the  nodes  in  Scarpa's  triangle  suggests  an 
initial  lesion  in  the  foot;  inflammation  of  the  nodes  along  Poupart's 
ligament  suggests  a  lesion  of  the  genitalia;  inflammation  of  the  nodes 
behind  the  elbow  suggests  a  lesion  of  the  hand;  inflammation  of  the 
nodes  in  the  axilla,  a  lesion  of  the  hand,  arm,  or  breast;  an  abscess 
immediately  below  the  mastoid  suggests  an  infection  of  the  scalp,  often 
from  head-lice;  while  inflamed  nodes  in  the  anterior  triangle  of  the 
neck  point  to  damage  about  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  throat,  and  face. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymph-nodes  are 
the  familiar  symptoms  of  developing  abscess,  to  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  surgeons  have  attached  the  terms,  dolor,  color,  rubor, 
tumor,  and  functio  Icesa.  The  pain  is  due  to  tension  upon  the  delicate 
nerve  terminals;  the  heat  is  due  to  the  increased  blood-supply  which 
nature  throws  into  the  part  in  her  endeavor  to  meet  the  bacterial 
invasion;  the  rubor,  or  redness,  may  or  may  not  be  apparent,  depending 
on  the  nearness  of  the  abscess  to  the  skin;  the  swelling  or  tumor  is 
always  present;  while  impairment  of  function  is  due  to  the  pain  of 
movement  rather  than  to  any  actual  destruction  of  the  nerves  or 
muscles. 

The  treatment  of  these  infected  lymph-nodes  (infected  by  pyo- 
genic organisms)  can  be  nothing  short  of  free  incision,  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  broken-do>Mi  Ij-mph-structures;  free  crucial  incision,  because 
a  straight  incision  may  glue  up  and  not  allow  the  wound  to  heal  from 
the  bottom,  as  it  should. 

Sometimes  the  abscess  formation  in  a  node  may  be  prevented  if 
the  source  of  infection  be  eliminated  promptly  by  treating  the  infected 
node  with  poultices,  with  lead  iodid  ointment  (10  per  cent.) ;  or  with 
Bier's  cupping-glasses.^  As  a  rule,  however,  these  infected  l}Tnph- 
nodes  should  be  opened,   thoroughly  cleansed,   packed  lightly  with 

*  I  do  not  agree  with  those  writors  who  see  no  advantage  in  external  applica- 
tioiiB.  Neariy  twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  large  hospital  clinics  convinces 
UK'  mat  external  applications  frequent^  are  not  only  of  value  in  subduing  early 
infeetions,  but  are  of  extreme  oomfort  to  suffering  patients.     There  are  other 
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gauze,  and  the  parts  immobilized  (as  I  have  described  in  Chapter  XXVI) 
with  abundant,  absorbent,  elastic-compression  dressings. 

Chronic  lymphadenitis  may  develop  out  of  an  acute  lymphaden- 
itis, or  may  be  slowly  progressive  from  the  start.  The  condition  is 
common  enough,  and  is  not  always  noteworthy.  A  great  many  per- 
sons have,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  small,  slightly  enlarged  lymph; 
nodes  which  never  trouble  them.  Should  these  nodes  become  trouble- 
some, they  may  be  removed  easily. 

Tuberculous  lymph-nodes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  marked  and 
distinct  dangers.  Tuberculous  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck  give  rise  to 
that  condition  known  in  the  old  days  as  scrofula,  a  term  long  since 
abandoned.  I  have  already  discussed  tuberculous  lymphadenitis  of 
the  neck  in  Chapter  XXII,  and  merely  remind  the  reader  here  that, 
through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  through  the  tonsils,  tuberculous 
organisms  can  enter  the  lymph  circulation.  For  this  reason  some 
90  per  cent,  of  all  tuberculous  lymph-nodes  are  in  the  neck.  We  treat 
the  disease  in  reasonably  robust  persons  by  enjoining  an  out-of-doors 
life.  If  the  infection  be  progressive,  however,  we  must  excise  all  the 
affected  parts. 

HODGKirrS  DISEASE 

Hodgkin's  disease  is  quite  another  ailment  than  ordinary  lymph- 
adenitis, and  it  has  been  described  under  many  names,  such  as  adenia, 
adenoid  disease ,  adenolymphoma,  splenic  anemia,  etc.  In  a  monograph 
before  me  I  find  31  terms  used  to  indicate  Hodgkin's  disease,  yet  the 
exact  nature  of  the  ailment  is  not  clear  to  us.  Some  authors  maintain 
that  it  is  tuberculous;  others,  that  it  arises  from  sundry  infecting 
organisms  not  yet  identified;  others  that  it  is  sarcomatous.  Hodgkin's 
disease  manifests  itself  in  a  great  swelling  of  the  l>Tnph-nodes  and 
of  the  spleen.  The  disease  is  not  common,  and  the  best  present  author- 
ity asserts  that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  splenic  anemia.  The 
enlargement  of  the  nodes  depends  upon  an  overgrowth  of  the  cells 
and  of  the  IjTnphocytes — hence  the  term,  lymphocystomata;  while 
many  of  the  cases  are  characterized  by  histologic  changes  resembling 
a  chronic  inflanmiatory  process  ^^*ith  proliferation  of  endothelial  and 
reticular  cells,  the  formation  of  giant-cells,  and  the  presence  of  many 
eosinophils  with  a  progressive  fibrosis.  As  Warthin  states,^  the  clinical 
complex  of  Hodgkin's  disease  has  at  present  no  pathologic  entity,  but 
may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  conditions  quite  different  in  nature. 
We  make  the  diagnosis  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  limit  the 
term  Hodgkin's  disease  to  that  ailment  in  which  the  enlarged  lymph- 
nodes  are  of  a  chronic  imflammatory  type. 

The  clinical  course  is  somewhat  as  follows:  The  patient  is  com- 
monly a  young  man  in  good  health,  who  observes  a  swelling  on  the  side 
of  his  neck.  This  enlarges,  and  similar  sr^^ellings  appear  elsewhere — 
on  the  other  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  axillae,  the  groins,  and  the  great 
body  cavities.    The  tumors,  if  of  rapid  growth,  are  soft;   if  of  slo^ 

*  Osier's  Modem  Medicine,  vol.  iv,  p.  829. 
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growth,  they  are  hard.  The  nodes,  at  first  discrete,  eventually  merge. 
Deformity  may  be  great.  The  spleen  may  become  enormous.  The 
patient  experiences  no  pain  or  soreness.  Suppuration  does  not  occur, 
but  there  develops  extreme  anemia,  weakness,  ema.ciation,  cachexia. 
There  is  slight  occasional  fever,  there  is  progressive  dyspnea,  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  headache,  and  dizziness.  The  iimbs  become 
edematous;  a  general  anasarca  develops,  the  patient  becomes  progres- 
sively more  feeble,  and  dies  at  last  of  exhaustion. 

The  blood  examination  shows  a  diminution  of  all  the  peculiar  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  but  there  is  no  marked  disproportion  between 
the  red  and  the  white  corpuscles.  The  hemoglobin  may  be  very  low. 
Cultures  from  the  blood  and  nodes  are  sterile. 

The  treatment  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  after  such  a  description,  is 
obviously  unsatisfactory.  We  know  no  specific  remedy.  Surgery,  or 
rather  the  knife,  can  do  no  more  than  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  occBr 
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Fig.  498. — Hodgkin's  disease  (Massachusetts  Gf-ncral  Hospital). 


sionally  relieve  deformity.  There  ia  good  evidence  that  arsenic  helps — 
arsenic  begun  in  small  doses,  which  are  gradually  increased  up  to  the 
limit  of  tolerance,  when  a  smalt  dose  again  ia  given  and  the  process 
repeated. 

Hodgkin's  disease  at  the  present  day  is  exercising  the  ingenuity  of 
the  surgeon  as  well  as  of  the  physician ;  we  know  not  what  it  is,  and 
the  tendency  of  modem  research  stimulates  ua  to  further  investigations. 

Haligaant  disease  of  the  lymph-nodes,  especially  cancer,  b 
relatively  rare  as  a  primary  disease.  Secondary  cancer  of  the  lymph- 
nodes  is  extremely  common.  I  shall  discuss  these  matters  in  the 
chapter  on  Tumora.  Sarcoma  of  the  lymph-nodes  is  primary  often 
enough.  The  tumor  includes  usually  a  group  of  nodes.  It  is  smooth, 
movable,  painless,  and  grows  rapidly.  The  neoplasm  invades  neighbor- 
ing tissues,  and  metastases  occur  in  the  internal  organs.  'ttTien  the 
timior  is  situated  in  the  neck  it  may  compress  fatally  the  windpipe  and 
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gullet;  while  in  its  last  stages  this  form  of  sarcoma  is  marked  by  per- 
foration of  the  skin,  by  hemorrhage,  and  by  suppuration.  The  diag- 
nosis is  difficult  in  the  early  stages  of  the  sarcoma,  and  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave.^ 

Surgery  of  the  Huscles,  Tendons,  and  Bursje 

MUSCLES 

Lesions  of  muscles  seem  almost  to  belong  to  the  subject  of  minor 
surgery.  Muscle  damage  is  cared  for  by  nature  herself  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  yet  there  are  certain  muscle  lesions  with  which  the 
surgeon  should  be  familiar  as  a  part  of  his  general  training. 

Muscles  are  subject  to  atrophy,  and  muscular  atrophy  may  be 
simple  or  associated  with  degenerative  changes — fatty  or  amyloid. 
Simple  muscular  atrophy  concerns  us  most  nearly,  and  is  due  commonly 
to  long-continued  disuse  of  the  muscle  from  such  causes  as  paralyses 
and  the  surgeon's  splinting.  In  anterior  poliomyelitis  the  muscles 
atrophy  as  their  associated  nerves  become  functionless,  so  that  as  a 
result  of  this  disease  we  may  find  the  muscles  replaced  by  connective- 
tissue  bands.  These  are  the  so-called  sclerosed  muscles,  which  are  less 
common  than  the  soft,  flabby,  atrophic  muscles.  The  results  of  mus- 
cular atrophy  appear  as  various  deformities.  For  example,  when  the 
extensors  of  the  foot  are  throTSTi  out  of  action,  the  opposing  healthy 
muscles  go  to  work,  draw  the  foot  down,  and  throw  it  into  a  condition 
of  paralytic  club-foot. 

Of  recent  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Volkmann's  con- 
tracture, or  ischemic  atrophy.  This  condition  is  seen  mostly  in  the 
forearm,  and  is  due  usually  to  the  long-continued  application  of  overt i^t 
splints  and  dressings.  Commonly,  the  flexor  group  of  muscles  becomes 
densely  infiltrated,  and,  unless  the  splints  are  removed  within  a  day  or 
two,  must  degenerate.  Usually  portions  of  the  muscles  undergo  sub- 
sequent contraction.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  suffer  pain,  since 
pain  in  these  cases  depends  upon  an  associated  neuritis  which  is  not 
always  present.  The  deformity  of  a  Volkmaim's  contracture  is  per- 
manent, crippling,  and  unsightly.  The  forearm  and  hand  appear 
greatly  emaciated,  the  fingers  are  flexed  on  each  other,  but  the  meta- 
carpophalangeal articulations  remain  extended.  In  extreme  cases 
the  wrist  becomes  flexed  as  well  as  the  fingers. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  is  concerned  with  removal 
of  the  cause;  provision  for  proper  and  sufficient  nutriment;  exercise; 
prevention  of  deformity.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  keep  the  patient 
in  prime  condition;  supply  him  with  expert  daily  massage  and  elec- 
tricity; and  place  the  affected  limb  in  such  a  position  that  traction 
deformities  in  extension  shall  not  arise. 

As  to  Volkmann's  contracture — in  early  cases  massage  may  result  in 

^  I  refer  the  reader  who  would  study  more  fully  the  surgical  diseases  of  the 
lymphatics  to  Charles  N.  Dowd's  article  m  Bryant  and  Buck's,  American  Practice 
of  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p.  525. 
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a  cure.  Later,  when  the  contraction  is  well  established,  we  must 
operate  in  one  of  two  ways — by  lengthening  the  flexor  tendons,  or 
by  shortening  the  radius  and  uhia  to  compensate  for  the  contracture  of 
the  muscles;  or  we  may  combine  the  two  maneuvers.  At  the  best,  the 
resulting  function  of  the  arm  is  far  from  perfect. 

Muscles  become  infiamed — myositis.  There  is  nmple  rr^ositia,  so 
called,  and  there  is  infective  myoniia.  SimfAe  myositis  is  not  a  true 
inflammation;  it  results  from  an  , 
injury  which  damages  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  muscle  and  [ 
causes  the  formation  of  granula- 
tion tissue.  The  process  is  a  | 
process  of  repair,  and  ends  in  , 
the  substitution  of  scar  tissue  [ 
for  muscle  tissue. 

Infective  myositis  is  rare.    The 
abundant   blood-supply    of    the 
muscles  fights  olT  infections,  as  a 
rule,  but  an  infection  once  started 
may  destroy  large  muscle  areas. 
Muscle  tissue  eventually  may  be 
lost;  scar  ti.'tsue  may  be  substi- 
tuted   for    muscle    tis.fuc,    and  ' 
sometimes  cartilage  or  bone  even 
may  develop  within  the  musde  I 
itself.      This   last    condition   is  j 
designated     myositis     ossificans. 
There  is  a  progressive  form  of  i 
this  disease  which  begins   early 
in  life,  involves   the  muscles  of 
the  back,  and  eventually  rendprs 
the  patient  helpless.     A  wretched 
creature    of    this   type  will    l>e 
Bhon-n  is  a  museum  as  "  the  ossi-   i 
tied  man."     Myodtis  ossificans  . 
of  a  milder  type  may  result  from   I 
injuries,  but  it  is  capable  of  cure 
through  surgical  operations. 

Tuberculosis  may  also  invade  and  destroy  muscles. 

In  aU  these  forma  of  myositis  surgical  operations  may  be  of  great 
benefit.  Acutely  infected  muscles  should  be  laid  open  and  treated  on 
antiseptic  principles,  and  the  resulting  deformities  and  contractures 
should  be  treated  by  exercises,  the  lengthening  of  tendons,  and  by  ner^-e 
transplantations.     Tuberculous  muscles  should  be  excisctl. 

Syphilis  and  actinomycosis  involve  muscles.  Sj'philis  must  be 
treated  constitutionally,  while  actinomycosis  must  be  attacked  with 
vigor — with  the  knife,  curet,  and  copper  salts — as  I  have  described  in 
Chapter  II. 


Fig.  499. — Volkmann's  contrsctune. 
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Hydatid  cysts  may  be  treated  by  injections  of  mercury  biniodid, 
by  excision,  and  by  drainage.  Complete  excision  is  the  preferable 
method. 

Trichiniasis  is  distinctly  a  muscle  affection.  The  embrj-os  of 
the  trichina  spiralis  enter  the  muscle  through  the  blood-stream. 
The  flat  muscles  are  those  usually  involved.  The  embr>'os  become 
encapsulated  and  die,  leaving  small,  hard,  calcified  nodules.  WTien 
the  parasites  are  numerous  in  the  muscles,  they  cause  pain  and  swelling, 
with  general  symptoms  of  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  and  edema 
of  the  extremities.  The  disease  is  self-limited.  Surger>'  can  do  little 
for  it,  but  while  it  lasts  the  patient  should  be  treated  with  purgatives 
and  tonics. 

Malignant  tumors  appear  in  the  muscles.  The  carcinomata  are 
secondary,  but  the  sarcomata  often  are  primary.  They  are  primar}'  in 
voluntary  muscles,  and  arise  from  the  connective  tissue  and  from  the 
muscle  sheaths.  Moreover,  they  are  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.  Angiomata  also  occur  in  the  muscles,  and  the  various  granulo- 
mala.     All  such  tumors  must  be  excised  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

Injuries  to  muscles  are  of  considerable  interest  to  surgeons. 
Muscles  are  ruptured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  direct  violence.  For 
example,  the  rectus  femoris  often  is  partly  ruptured  in  football  by  a 
kick.  I  have  seen  the  biceps  rupture(i  in  violent  lifting.  These  muscle 
ruptures  may  or  may  not  involve  the  muscle  sheaths.  The  diagnosis 
is  not  difficult.  Commonly  a  hernia-like  tumor  appears.  When  you 
ask  the  patient  to  "put  up''  his  muscle,  the  corresponding  limb  does 
not  move  normalh',  but  a  bunch  appears  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
damage,  and  a  well-marked  groove  may  be  seen  and  felt  below  the 
bunch.  No  man  can  state  definitely  and  positively  the  extent  of  the 
injur}'  in  one  of  these  cases  of  muscle  nipt u re.  I  have  seen  a  damaged 
rectus  abdominLs  the  cause  of  a  medicolegal  suit,  when  an  ill-advLsed 
physician  svvon*  positiveh'  that  the  muscular  belly  was  ruptured,  but 
that  the  sheath  was  intact.  The  accurate  determination  of  the  con- 
dition prop(»rly  requires  careful  di.*<section  by  a  competent  anatomist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  some  degree  of  damage 
to  the  susi)ected  muscle;  while  the  treatment  demanded  is  definite 
and  obvious.  The  surgeon  should  cut  down  upon  the  injured  structure 
and  should  repair  it  with  sutures.  The  after-care  of  the  wound  is 
important.  The  parts  should  be  put  in  splints,  with  extreme  relaxa- 
tion of  the  wounded  muscle,  and  should  be  kept  immobilized  and  free 
from  all  \'iolence  for  at  least  six  weeks.  We  obtain  excellent  recoveries 
under  this  treatment. 

THE  TENDONS 

The  tendons  also  are  subject  to  their  owti  peculiar  lesions.  The 
student  who  would  gain  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  lesions  of  the 
motor  mechanism  of  the  body  must  not  think  of  that  mechanism's 
various  parts  as  independent.  Those  parts  are  interdependent,  and 
though  their  individual  lesions  may  seem  unrelated,  we  must  remembei 
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always  that  they  may  be  closely  related.  The  motor  mechanism  is 
composed  grossly  of  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  and  nerves.  Their  re- 
lationships are  as  intimate,  and  their  disease  processes  as  difficult  of 
conventional  differentiation,  as  are  the  relationships  and  disease  proc- 
esses of  the  digestive  organs  which  I  have  described  in  Part  I  of  this 
book. 

Inflammations  and  tumors  of  bone  frequently  involve  or  cripple 
the  action  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  nerves.  Affections  of  the  nerves  may 
destroy  the  functions  and  structure  even  of  bones  and  muscles.  In  like 
manner  diseases  of  the  tendons  and  tendon-sheaths  may  produce 
anatomic  and  functional  changes  in  the  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves. 

The  tendons  which  we  must  briefly  consider  here  are  embryologi- 
cally  and  structurally  parts  of  the  muscles,  but  they  are  subject  to  ail- 
ments more  frequently  than  are  the  muscles  themselves.  The  tendons 
suffer  early  from  acute  infective  processes;  they  are  subject  to  tumor 
formations;  they  become  involved  frequently  in  chronic  infections 
originating  in  other  structures,  and  their  surgery  is  intimately  depend- 
ent upon  paralyses  due  to  nerve  lesions. 

Traumatic  tenosynovitis^  is  recognized  as  a  definite  entity.  It 
is  an  affection  most  commonly  of  the  tendons  about  the  wrist  or  ankle. 
The  disease  is  properly  an  ailment  of  the  tendon-sheaths,  but  the 
tendons  themselves  become  directly  involved.  The  disease  originates 
from  some  strain  or  blow  which  causes  a  congestion,  a  roughening,  and 
an  exudation  within  the  tendon-sheath.  This  is  a  condition  which 
we  associate  commonly  with  the  term  "  sprain.''  At  first  the  distressed 
tissues  are  free  from  infection;  hence  we  speak  of  non-infective  teno- 
synovitis; but  should  the  lesion  remain  long  untreated  and  become 
chronic,  pathogenic  organisms  may  find  a  nidus  there,  with  a  resulting 
serious  infection,  inflammation,  and  disablement. 

In  another  pla?e  (Chapter  XXVI)  I  have  discussed  massage,  and 
have  sketched  its  method  of  action.  Massage  is  essentially  the  remedy 
for  these  cases  of  synovitis — massage  or  some  similar  agent — Bier's 
hyperemia  and  electricity,  for  example,  which  improve  the  circulation, 
break  up  and  hinder  adhesions,  and  promote  a  prompt  return  to  nor- 
mal efficiency. 

The  appearance  of  the  affected  parts  (sprain)  is  characteristic,  and 
the  symptoms  are  familiar.  The  soft  tissues  are  swollen,  edematous, 
and  tender.  There  is  always  subcutaneous  hemorrhage,  which  in  a 
few  days  may  stain  the  skin  varying  shades  of  yellow,  dark  purple,  or 
even  black.  All  movements  are  painful  and  are  involuntarily  restricted. 
Later,  as  the  swelling  subsides  and  the  exuded  serous  fluid  is  absorbed 
from  the  tissues,  limited  movements  become  possible — especially  pas- 
sive movements,  while  the  examiner's  hand  laid  flat  and  gently  upon 
the  affected  part  perceives  often  a  pricking  or  grating  about  the  tendons. 

Active  ireaimeniy  such  as  massage,  is  imperative  in  these  cases.  The 
old-time  immobilization  vai\i  splints  or  a  plaster  bandage  is  an  un- 
pardonable offense. 

*  The  term  '*  thecitis"  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  "tenosynovitis." 
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Infective  tenosynovitis  is  a  far  more  serious  matter.  It  maj'  be 
acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  results  commonly  from  septic 
wounds  about  the  distal  insertions  of  the  tendons.  Felon,  palmar 
abscess,  and  inflammatorj'  ingrowing  toe-nail  are  common  sources  of 
tenosynovitis,  and  the  most  familiar  location  bv  far  is  in  the  hand 
and  wrist.  The  surrounding  parts  become  tensely  swollen,  red,  hot, 
edematous,  and  painful.  The  lymph-channels  are  involved;  the 
muscles  are  invaded ;  and  the  whole  limb  takes  on  that  angry  appear- 
ance familiarly  kno^\^l  to  us  as  the  "septic  arm.''  The  patient  suffers 
quickly  from  a  systemic  invasion.  His  temperature  runs  high;  his 
pulse  is  bounding  and  quick ;  he  experiences  loss  of  appetite,  constipa- 
tion, and  diminished  renal  action  until  the  disease,  if  not  successfully 
treated,  results  in  a  septicemia  and  the  death  of  the  sufferer.  These 
infections  are  less  common  than  of  old,  but  even  now  the}'  are  greatly 
to  be  dreaded,  and  they  demand  energetic  treatment. 

Treatment, — We  need  not  here  consider  in  minute  detail  the  manage- 
ment of  septic  infections  beyond  reminding  ourselves  again  that  treat- 
ment is  two-fold — general  and  local.  We  must  stimulate  the  bowels 
and  kidneys;  calomel  catharsis  and  abundant  water-drinking  usually 
suffice.  We  may  well  prescribe  citrate  of  iron  and  quinin  in  10-grain 
doses;  but,  most  important  of  all,  we  must  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
invading  organism,  and  must  supply  the  patient's  circulation  with  the 
indicated  opsonins.     The  Bier  bandage  also  is  of  great  value. 

Such  general  measures  must  be  supplemented  by  local  treatment. 
We  must  open  all  collections  of  pus — open  them  freely  and  widely  with 
long  incisions;  we  must  clean  out  necrotic  tissue;  we  must  wash  thor- 
oughly the  parts  with  formalin,  hydrogen  dioxid,  and  sterile  water; 
and  keep  open  the  wounds  with  gently  applied  gauze  wicks  for  drainage 
— not  with  tightly  packed  iodoform  gauze  stuffing.  These  operations 
must,  of  course,  be  done  with  the  patient  under  a  general  anesthetic, 
preferably  nitrous  oxid  or  ether.  Often  the  tedium,  pain,  and  throb- 
bing of  these  wounds  may  be  relieved  by  placing  the  affected  limb  in  a 
hot  sterile  bath  for  hours  at  a  time.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  our  most 
zealous  endeavors,  the  bones  become  involved  in  the  infective  process, 
so  that  we  are  forced  to  corrective  amputations. 

Acute  and  chronic  tenosynovitis  may  also  arise  from  various 
organisms  reaching  the  seat  of  action  through  the  blood-  and  lymph- 
streams.  Amcmg  these  organisms  the  gonococcus  of  Neisser  plays  an 
important  riMe.  A  so-called  idiopathic  tenosj-novitis,  associated  with 
edema,  pain,  loss  of  function,  and  other  evidences  of  inflammation, 
should  always  lead  the  surgeon  to  the  investigation  of  a  possible  ante- 
cedent gonorrhea  in  the  patient.  The  commonly  accepted  treatment  is 
absolute  rest,  with  immobilization  of  the  parts,  while  the  primary- 
gonorrhea,  if  present,  must  be  combated  at  the  same  time.  Frieilreich 
maintains  that  multiple  small  skin  incisions  or  punctures  are  essential. 
Certainly,  this  measure  gives  great  relief;  some  observers  are  encouraged 
to  u.*«e  the  gonococcus  yaccines  also  in  these  cases. 

Tuberculous  tenosynovitis,  sometimes   called    'compound  gan- 
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glion,"  is  an  obstinate,  cliromc,  and  extremely  troublesome  afTection. 
The  tendon-sheatha  become  tuberculous  and  obstructed;  fluid  collects 
in  the  confined  spaces  within  them;  an  oblong  cystic  tumor  results.  The 
disease  may  remain  self-limited  at  this  stage,  or  gradually  may  advance 
so  as  to  involve  several  tendon-sheaths  and  the  surrounding  part£. 
The  ancient  method  of  rupturing  this  "ganglion"  with  a  blow  is  futile. 
The  surgeon  should  dissect  out  carefully  all  the  diseased  tissues;  should 
close  the  wound  completely  with  a  proper  skin-flap;  should  immobilize 
the  limb  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  should  prescribe  emphatically  a 
proper  hygienic  life. 

Tumors  of  the  teadon-sheaths  are  rare.  Perhaps  lipomaia  are  the 
least  rare,  while  connective-tissue  tumors  have  been  recognized.  These 
tumors  must  be  treated  by  careful  and  thorough  excision. 


Fig.  .^00.— Ganglion, 

Paronychia,  felon,  and  palmar  abscess  are  described  in  Chapter  XXVI, 

I  have  spoken  of  tuberculous  ganglion;  there  is  a  non-infective 
ganglion  also— a  cystic  tumor,  appearing  usually  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  carpus.  It  is  associated  with  little  pain  and  is  troublesome  mainly 
from  the  slight  disability  and  weakness  which  it  causes.  This  form  of 
ganglion  also  must  be  removed  by  excision,  and  I  prefer  the  crescentic 
skin  incision. 

Wounds  of  tendons  are  common  enough.  I  have  alreatly  explained 
how  infected  woumis  of  the  tendons,  such  as  those  resulting  from  felon, 
must  be  cleaned  out  and  allowetl  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  Infected 
tendons  and  their  sheaths  propagate  sepsis  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
demand  energetic  treatment. 

Clean  wounds  of  the  tendons,  especially  operative  wounds,  must  be 
treated  on  quite  another  plan.     The  tendons  must  be  sought  out,  and 
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carefully  approximated  and  sutured,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  func- 


tion.    This  operation  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  operation  of  nerve-su- 
turing.    Unlike  severed  nervea,  however,  severed  tendona  retract  from 
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sight,  owing  to  the  pull  of  the  muscles  above.  For  this  reason,  if  several 
tendons — e.  g.,  the  flexors  of  the  wrist — are  severed  at  once,  it  will  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  approximate  truly  each  stump  to  its  fellow. 
But  in  any  case,  the  surgeon  must  do  his  best.  Use  fine  silk  sutures  to 
draw  the  tendons  together  and  employ  the  technic  illustrated  in  the 
figures.  If  possible,  repair  accurately  the  tendon-sheaths.  So  far  the 
operation  goes  well  enough,  and  the  result  may  seem  admirable.  Un- 
fortimately,  adhesions  may  form  between  the  tendons  and  the  skin,  so 
that  free  play  of  the  tendon  is  delayed  or  becomes  permanently  lost 
even.  Aseptic  precautions  in  the  operation  are  imperative.  A  slight 
fault  in  the  technic  will  result  in  imperfect  repair  and  in  uncertain 
function. 

Tendon  transplantation^  for  the  relief  of  paralyses  has  been  a 
favorite  operation  with  orthopedic  surgeons  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  In  these  days  we  are  substituting  for  it  nerve  transplantation. 
The  best  results  of  tendon  transplantation  have  been  attained  in  cases 
of  anterior  poliomyelitis  in  which  one  year  at  least  has  elapsed  since 
the  onset  of  the  disease;  and  the  tendons  employed  have  been  commonly 
those  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  The  technic  of  this  operation  is  most 
painstaking,  and  the  surgeon  attempting  it  should  study  carefully  the 
larger  monographs  on  the  subject,  and  should  obtain  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  neurologist. 

THE  BURS^ 

The  bursa;  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  surgeons — never  more 
than  to-day,  when  the  intricate  relations  of  bursa;  with  the  joints  are 
becoming  more  obvious  than  formerly. 

Bursitis  of  various  forms  is  the  subject  of  our  study,  and  bursitis 
may  or  may  not  be  infective.  Indeed,  the  forms  of  bursitis  are  quite 
similar  to  the  forms  of  tendon-sheath  inflammation,  for  both  structures 
are  made  up  on  similar  lines. 

Tratimatic  bursitis  results  from  injuries,  and  is  manifested  at  first 
by  swelling,  pain,  tenderness,  and  loss  of  function;  later  by  atrophy 
of  the  parts,  stiffness  of  the  neighboring  joints,  and  pain  on  motion. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  types  of  this  form  of  bursitis  is  inflammation 
of  the  subdeltoid  bursa j  which  E.  A.  Codman  has  described  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  monographs.^  The  studies  of  this  writer  show  that  this 
bursa  is  more  extensive  than  the  anatomies  have  taught,  and  that  its 
relations  are  intimate,  not  only  with  the  shoulder-joint,  but  with  the 
associated  tendons,  especially  with  the  rotator  group. 

The  suprapatellar  bursa  (or  bursae),  the  bursa  beneath  the  liga- 
mentum  patellce,  the  bursa  behind  the  olecranon^  and  many  other  similar 
bursa;  are  of  great  surgical  importance.  These  bursae,  when  damaged  by 
blows,  become  deeply  injected,  and  secrete  an  abundant  fluid,  which 
may  be  hemorrhagic;    while  later,  when  the  fluid  becomes  absorbed, 

^  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  The  Advantages  of  Tendon  Transplantation,  Amer.  Med., 
April  8,  1908. 

2  Transactions  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1908. 
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there  may  result   adhcaions  between   the  opposing  buTsal  surfaces. 
Theae  are  the  adhesions  which  cause  permanent  crippling  and  pain. 


madcEy  the  under  surface  of  tlie  acromion  and  by  the  fascia  beneath  the  upper  por- 
tion of  tlie  <lelt«id.     ltd  ba«c  is  on  tlie  greater  tuberonty  and  the  tendon  of  tlie  supra- 


The  treatment  of  traumatic  bursitis  may  be  extremely  simple,  or  it 
may  be  intricate  and  prolonged.  The  freshly  damaged  limb  ^ould 
be  immobilized  in  a  position  to  relax  the  overh-ing  muscles — the  arm 


1  whioh  would  be  found  in  abduction,  the 


FiK.  503.— IllufrtTaling  the  conditio! 
tuberoiiity  liaving  panted  under  the  arr 

point  (nl.     The  elantic  deltoid  lias  taken  up  the    —    _ .   .. 

BpinatuH  at  the  other.  It  in  ob^-ioua  tliat  the  floor  of  the  bun-a,  an  it  lira  on  the 
tendon  of  the  xupranpinatUH  and  the  tulieruvity.  muxt  lie  a  smooth,  even,  round 
surfare.  Ah  a  mutter  of  fael,  the  ^rtit  time  one  cutK  Into  the  buiva  one  is  afmost 
Htartled  to  find  how  much  the  floor  of  it  looks  like  the  cartilapnous  tnuface  of  the 
IfoR)'.  It  i*  obvious  tliat  if  the  t^urfacen  of  tlie  burtta  U'tween  the  points  a  and  b  in 
y\g.  'Ml  were  atllii'D'nt.  it  would  Ix.-  impossible  for  the  joint  to  pass  into  the  positbn 
shown  in  t'tg,  M)3  iK.  A.  Codman). 

somewhat  elevated,  in  the  rase  of  subdeltoid  bumitis;  the  leg  extended 
in  the  rase  of  prciHilrltar  hurKitiK.'  If  the  effusion  into  the  bursa  per- 
"howiemaid'i  knt€."    Pott' 
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Fig.  504. — A  diagranmifttic  reprcBentstion  of  a  horizonlal  section  through  the 
bead  ol  the  humerus  to  indicate  the  lateral  extent  of  the  burea,  and  the  necessity 
for  its  existence  to  allow  the  ereater  tuberoeity  to  rotate  beneath  the  deltoid.  Notice 
also  how  the  l^ndoD  of  the  aubscapuUriH  is  Rtretched  around  the  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  external  rotation.  This  Btretching  occurs  not  in  the  tendons  themselves, 
which  are  very  short,  but  in  the  muscles  which,  by  their  construction,  take  up  the 
slack  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  In  fact,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  really  made  up 
of  the  tendons  and  muscular  bellies  of  these  short  rotatore.  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  a  simultaneous  spasm  of  these  muscles  would  lock  the  joint,  for  m  the  noimal 
motion  one  must  relax  as  the  other  contracts.  Notice  also  the  cross-section  of  the 
coracobrachialis  and  the  necessity  for  the  subcoracoid  bur^a  which  lies  between 
it  and  the  subscapularis.  Since  the  two  muscles  work  at  right  angles  to  one  anothet 
the  buisa  is  indispensable  (E.  A.  Codman). 


Fig.  505.— See  Fig.  504  (E.  A.  Codman). 
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ail<'  iino  till'  nonnal  bums 


fiM^  fur  iiKirt'  Itiiui  ten  ilnyn.  tlip  Imrsji  slimild  he  oppneti.  evacuatoti, 
wii«'ii  init  witii  !i'i  per  rent.  liiilHilic  acid,  followt'd  by  70  per  cent. 
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alcohol,  and  closed  securely  without  drainage.  If  pain  and  impaired 
function  follow  the  subsidence  of  distention,  the  surgeon  should  employ 
massage,  Bier  cupping,  and  passive  movements,  with  intervals  of 
immobilization.  Usually  four  or  five  weeks  of  such  treatment  will 
establish  a  cure,  except  in  the  cases  of  subdeltoid  and  subcoracoid 
bursitis,^  which  are  often  so  obstinate  as  to  cripple  the  victim  for  months 
or  years  even.  Subcoracoid  bursitis  is  especially  interesting,  since  it  is 
constantly  confused  with  "neuritis"  and  with  subdeltoid  bursitis. 
Indeed,  they  often  coexist.  The  subcoracoid  bursa,  lying  in  front  of  the 
coracoid,  is  kept  in  irritation  by  shoulder-droop,  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  lies  against  it  and  keeps  up  an  irritation.  This  bad  posture 
may  be  corrected  by  holding  the  shoulder  back  by  braces  or  by  back- 
strapping.     The  patient  experiences  almost  instant  comfort  and  relief. 

Acute  infective  bursitis  is  due  either  to  a  punctured  wound  or  to 
a  hematogenous  infection.  The  acutely  inflamed  bursa  calls  for  prompt 
and  radical  treatment.  It  should  be  opened  freely,  the  sac  excised,  and 
the  cavity  swabbed  out  with  carbolic  and  alcohol  or  with  Harrington's 
solution.     The  wound  should  be  packed,  but  not  closed  tightly. 

Chronic  bursitis  may  result  from  an  acute  bursitis,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  subdeltoid  bursa;  or  it  may  be  due  to  long-continued  irritation, 
such  as  the  pressure  of  the  boot  over  the  first  metacarpophalangeal 
joint — pressure  which  gives  rise  to  a  bunion.  I  have  described  bunion 
in  Chapter  XXVI.  Chronic  bursitis  is  best  treated  by  excision  of  the 
bursa. 

Tuberculosis  of  bursse  is  a  fairly  common  condition,  difficult  at 
first  of  diagnosis,  similar  in  its  morphology  to  tuberculous  tenosynovitis. 
Tuberculous  bursse  may  be  excised. 

There  are  tumors  of  bursas  which  need  not  concern  us  further  than 
to  reflect  that  they  too  must  be  excised. 

We  have  passed  in  rapid  review  the  diseases  of  muscles,  tendons, 
and  bursa) — topics  of  grave  concern  often — topics  of  acute  interest  to  the 
painstaking  surgeon  who  is  familiar  with  anatomy.  Most  of  the  opera- 
tions which  I  have  described  in  this  chapter  are  "anatomic  operations" 
— that  is  to  say,  they  demand  of  the  surgeon  that  sort  of  minute  anatomic 
knowledge  which  was  probably  more  familiar  to  the  great  surgeons  of 
the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  is  to  the  operator 
of  to-day. 

Surgery  of  the  Skin 

Surgery  of  the  skin  concerns  the  dermatologist;  but  certain  of  its 
phases  concern  the  general  surgeon  also;  at  those  phases  let  us  glance 
briefly. 

Dermatology  delights  in  archaic  terms,  and  we  might  well,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter,  already  too  long,  indulge  ourselves  in  sonor- 
ous classic  words.  Most  of  those  words  and  terms,  however,  pertain 
properly  to  the  domain  of  dermatology' — not  to  the  domain  of  general 
surgery,  although  the  conventional  text-book  of  surgery  describes  at 

^  Goldthwait,  Painter  and  Osgood,  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  660. 
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length  many  skin  lesions.  Such  lesions,  for  an  account  of  which  I  refer 
the  reader  to  text-books  of  clennatolog)%  are  comedones^  milium,  mot- 
luscum  contagiosum,  dermatitis  venenata,  dermatitis  gangrenosa,  sun-- 
bum,  lupus,  blastomycosis,  etc. 

There  are  certain  other  skin  lesions,  however,  with  which  the  sur- 
geon must  concern  himself.  Some  of  these  I  have  already  described 
elsewhere  in  this  book — wen,  furuncle,  carbuncle,  com,  callus,  nevus, 
cutaneous  horns,  malignant  disease  of  the  skin. 

There  remain  a  half-dozen  or  more  skin  afTections  which  we  must 
consider  here — bums,  cicatrices,  frost-bites,  chilblains,  keloid,  and  malig- 
nant degeneration  of  scars  and  ulcers  (Marjolin^s  ulcer). 

Burns  are  not  necessarily  and  properly  limited  to  the  skin  surface. 
They  vary  in  depth,  and  according  to  their  depth  we  define  them  as 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees.  The  first  degree  is  characterized- 
by  a  simple  erj-thematous  inflammation,  sometimes  followed  by  desqua- 
mation. The  second  degree  shows  inflammation  with  blisters,  which 
may  or  may  not  appear  until  a  day  or  two  after  the  injury.  The  true 
skin  is  not  destroyed.  The  third  degree  signifies  a  bum  which  destroys 
the  skin  and  underlying  structures  to  a  varying  extent. 

Any  substance  hot  or  acrid  enough  to  cause  a  necrosis  of  tissue 
will  give  rise  to  a  bum — fire,  hot  metal,  boiling  water,  boiling  oil,  acids, 
and  even  the  useful  hot-wat«r  bag  if  long  enough  applied. 

The  depth  and  extent  of  bums  rarely  at  once  are  obvious;  while, 
unfortunately,  prognosis  depends  entirely  upon  the  depth  and  extent. 
The  shock  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
injur}';  and  the  patient,  if  he  recovers,  may  do  so  after  weeks  and 
months  of  suffering,  and  may  carry  with  him  thereafter  great,  crippling, 
and  disfiguring  scars.  A  wide  bum  of  the  limbs  or  of  the  head  even 
may  not  necessarily  kill  the  patient,  while  a  relatively  small  bum  of 
the  trunk  shortly  may  cause  death.  Shock  and  pain  are  leading 
symptoms  at  first,  and  these  symptoms  may  be  succeeded  by  internal 
inflammations,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  peritonitis, 
and  duodenitis  (leading  to  ulcer).  There  is  often  marked  leukocj'tosis; 
the  urine  is  high  colored,  scanty,  and  loaded  with  albumin  and  casts. 

The  early  deaths  are  undoubtedly  due  to  shock;  the  late  deaths,  to 
pyemia  or  to  some  other  general  infection.  Children,  aged  persons,  and 
the  alcoholic  fall  ready  ^^ctims  to  bums.  Recurrent  vomiting  is  an 
ominous  sign,  suggesting  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  often  associated 
with  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  bums  is  symptomatic,  and  is  directed  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  bums.  In  the  bums  of  Xho  first  degree  we  strive  to  relieve 
pain  by  anodynes  and  by  excluding  air  from  the  affected  area.  Appli- 
cations of  carron  oil  or  of  vaselin  usually  suffice  for  the  latter  purpose, 
wliile  immersion  of  the  part  in  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
is  grateful  to  the  patient. 

Bums  of  the  second  degree  are  treated  on  much  the  same  plan, 
except  that  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  epidermis  requires  often 
a  longer  course  of  treatment.     We  must  open  the  numerous  blebs, 
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dress  them  with  diying  powders  and  omtments,  and  must  repeat  the 
dressings  frequently — sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Comforting  dressings  are  an  ointment  of  boric  acid  and  vaselin, 
Squibb's  compound  alum  powder,  or  silver  foil.  The  continuous  bath 
in  warm  soda  solution  is  extremely  comforting  and  effective. 

Bums  of  the  third  degree  test  our  resources.  Give  to  the  patient 
at  once  morphin  sufficient  to  relieve  his  pain.  Dress  the  wound  with 
an  abundant  oily  dressing;  and  then  concentrate  efTort  upon  combat- 
ing shock.  Stimulate  renal  secretion  by  the  infusion  of  normal  salt 
solution;  give  a  brisk  purge  (calomel  or  a  saline  cathartic) ;  add  adrena- 
lin to  the  infusion.  If  these  measures  fail  to  relieve  the  shock,  employ 
the  transfusion  of  blood— a  final  but  extremely  hopeful  resort. 

With  the  subsidence  of  shock  the  patient  enters  upon  a  long  course 
of  tedious  and  distressing  wound  healing,  during  which  a  great  variety 
of  remedies  may  be  employed.  The  wounds  must  be  kept  strictly 
clean  by  the  removal  of  all  sloughs,  and  by  frequent  gentle  washing 
with  such  non-irritating  lotions  as  warm  5  per  cent,  boric  acid,  or  normal 
salt  solution.  Simple  boric-acid  ointment  may  suffice  for  a  dressing. 
After  convalescence  has  been  established  it  may  be  possible  and  advisa- 
ble to  cover  the  raw  surfaces  with  skin-grafts,  if  skin  can  be  obtained.  In 
spite  of  all  these  measure^  the  wounds  sometimes  remain  sluggish  for 
months,  and  show  little  tendency  to  close.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  have  found  open-air  treatment  of  the  wounds  extremely 
effective.  The  wound  is  exposed  for  many  hours  of  the  day,  or  con- 
tinuously, to  the  open  air,  while  we  protect  it  properly  from  dust  and 
insects.  Surgeons  who  have  not  tried  this  method  will  be  astonished 
often  at  its  efficiency  in  the  case  of  obstinate  and  long-standing  granu- 
lating wounds.^ 

Superficial  cicatrices  of  great  extent,  grievously  deforming,  may 
result  from  healed  bums.  The  most  familiar  of  these  deforming 
cicatrices  are  those  of  the  neck,  the  elbow,  and  the  wrist.  As  these 
cicatrices  contract,  the  chin  is  drawn  down  in  a  truly  hideous  fashion; 
the  elbow  is  drawn  up  so  as  seriously  to  cripple  the  arm,  or  the  wrist 
becomes  so  twisted  as  to  render  useless  the  fingers.  The  only  satis- 
factory treatment  for  these  deformities  is  some  plastic  operation,  asso- 
ciated perhaps  with  grafting.  Writers  claim  that  careful  prophylaxis 
by  extension  in  splints  during  convalescence  will  head  off  these  deformi- 
ties. I  regard  this  notion  as  Utopian.  The  less  extensive  scars  some- 
times may  be  helped  by  such  mild  measures  as  Gersuny's  method  of 

*  Extract  from  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Afisoc.,  1908:  **  Hot  Horse  Serum  in  Treatment 
of  Bums. — R.  Petit 's  communications  on  the  efficacy  of  hot  horse  serum  in  local 
treatment  of  wounds  have  been  summarized  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time. 
He  now  announces  that  it  is  proving  the  best  topical  application  for  extensive  bums. 
The  Presse  M^dicale,  June  13th,  quotes  some  of  liis  case  histories,  showing  that 
healing  was  much  more  rapid  in  the  bums  treated  \^ith  the  hot  horse  serum  than 
in  other  burned  patches  in  the  same  child  treated  with  picric  or  boric  acids,  etc. 
He  believes  that  the  horse  serum  revives  the  injured  cells,  possibly  including  the 
nerve-cells,  so  that  they  recuperate  and  aid  in  the  healing  process,  instead  of  dying 
and  generating  p>oisons.  The  serum  also  summons  the  leiucocytes  to  the  spot,  while 
its  harmlessness  has  been  demonstrated." 
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injecting  liquid  vaselin  into  the  tissue  beneath  the  cicatrix;  by  douches, 
baths,  massage,  electricity,  tenotomy.  Claude  Martin  employs  traction 
and  continuous  pressure,  which  sometimes  render  the  scars  supple. 
Occasionally  the  x-rays  will  bring  about  absorption  of  scar  tissue. 
Such  treatment  is  applicable  to  the  milder  cases  only. 

Operative  treatment  calls  for  careful  planning  and  painstaking 
execution.  We  must  loosen  up  thoroughly  the  scar  tissue  in  flaps 
until  the  affected  parts  are  completely  mobilized.  We  thus  secure  a 
new  and  wide  area  of  raw  surface  which  must  be  filled  in.  Sometimes 
we  can  fill  in  the  surface  with  Thiersch  or  Wolff  grafts.  Again,  we  may 
turn  in  plastic  flaps  of  sound  skin  from  the  neighborhood,  taking  pains 
always  that  the  newly  applied  flap  shall  be  more  than  abundant,  and 
that  it  shall  lie  in  place  easily  and  without  tension.  It  is  a  mortifjnng 
calamity  sometimes  to  find  that  the  newly  applied  skin-flap  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  days  is  sloughing  on  account  of  undue  tension  and  an 
insuflficient  blood-supply.  We  complete  the  operation  with  carefully 
applied  and  abundant  absorbent  dressings,  which  must  be  reinforced 
by  splints,  if  necessar}-,  so  as  to  hold  the  parts  in  their  normal  relations. 

Frost-bite  is  a  condition  analogous  to  bum — indeed,  we  may 
recognize  three  degrees  of  frost-bite.  The  exciting  cause  ordinarily 
is  exposure  to  cold  air,  but  cold  applied  in  a  limited  fashion,  and  locally, 
may  damage  the  skin.  I  have  seen  extreme  sloughing  of  the  abdominal 
wall  follow  the  long-continued  application  of  an  ice-bag. 

The  early  symptoms  of  frost-bite  differ  materially  from  the  symptoms 
of  a  bum,  for  in  the  former  case  the  parts  become  numb  and  analgesic. 
The  analgesia  persists  just  so  far  as  the  tissues  are  necrotic.  Later,  if 
recover}'  take  place,  the  patient  experiences  tingling  and  pain  with 
the  return  of  circulation  in  the  part.  That  skin  which  is  without  sensa- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours  must  be  regarded  as  dead.  We  are  warned 
against  the  diagnostic  needle-prick,  as  it  may  lead  to  gangrene. 

The  treatment  of  frost-bite  must  be  cautiouslv  conducted.  Patients 
should  be  kept  for  a  time  in  a  room  at  a  low  temperature,  while  the 
affected  part  is  immersed  in  ice-water.  After  fift<>en  minutes  the 
8urge<jn  or  nurse  should  take  the  limb  in  hand  and  begin  gentle  friction 
with  ice-water  or  snow.  As  the  circulation  returns  and  the  normal 
temperature  is  established,  apply  stimulating  friction  with  spirits  of 
camphor  or  alcohol  and  water.  Gradually  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  and  cautiously  give  warm  drinks — hot  tea  with  a  little  rum,  hot 
bouillon,  hot  milk,  etc. 

By  such  means  the  milder  forms  of  frost-bite  may  be  successfully 
treated.  The  de<»per  frost-bites,  which  destroy  tissues  and  cause 
gangrene  of  the  parts,  must  be  treated  on  general  surgical  principles — 
by  trimming  off  the  sloughs  and  by  appropriate  amputations. 

Chilblains  (erythema  pernio)  are  localized  areas  of  impaired  circula- 
tion in  the  skin.  The  ^^ctims  commonly  are  persons  in  poor  general 
condition.  Patches  of  skin  on  the  hands  and  feet  become  bluish  or 
purple,  swollen,  tender,  cold  to  the  touch,  itching  and  burning  to  the 
sensation  of  the  patient.     Neglect  and  too  much  rubbing  make  matters 
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worse,  so  that  blisters  and  ulcerations  even,  with  possible  gangrene, 
may  result. 

Treat  the  disorder  by  general  tonics,  by  protecting  the  exposed 
parts  with  proper  clothing,  by  exercise,  and  locally  by  immersing  the 
affected  region  in  hot  saturated  solution  of  alum.  In  mild  cases  balsam 
of  Peru  or  10  per  cent,  ichthyol  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  twice  a  day. 

Keloid  is  a  connective-tissue  overgrowth  in  the  corium.  Some- 
times it  arises  spontaneously;  more  often  it  is  a  result  of  traumatism. 
We  call  the  spontaneous  keloid  true  keloid,  and  that  resulting  from 
injury  false  keloid.  These'  growths  look  like  greatly  thickened  scars. 
Negroes  especially  are  subject  to  false  keloids,  which  may  appear  any- 
where in  the  body.  The  true  keloid  is  seen  most  commonly  over  the 
sternum. 

The  growth  is  8ituat«d  in  the  central  and  lower  portions  of  the 
cutis.     It  begins  on  the  walls  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  when  fully 
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Fig.  508.— Exten.sive  keloid  of  face  {MaHearhusctts  General  Hospital). 


developed,  is  composed  of  dense  bimdlea  of  fibrous  tissue  which  are 
mostly  arranged  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tumor. 

The  patient  usually  complains  of  nothing  except  the  deformity, 
though  occasionally  there  may  be  slight  pain,  while  rarely  the  keloid 
undergoes  malignant  degeneration. 

The  Ireatmenl  of  keloid  is  far  from  satisfactory.   The  obvious  measure 
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u  t/>  ^xfiM  tti*:  tumor  with  a  wide  nurpn.  in  the  hope  of  repbdng  it 

)»y  »  mmiw  liii^rar  scar.  I.'nf'frtunately.  in  m&nv  rt^es  a  new  kelmd 
fepfrt^ns  a(  ih»-  cit^  of  tbfr  new  scar.  I  have  *een  some  eifeflent  results 
iuWttw  the  )inif-rffn\mniA  use  of  the  z-rays  after  excision  of  the  jrrowth. 

Kver>'  hrMpiial  hax  on  its  list  of  fhmnic  patients  some  of  these 
cauM)  of  kekjirl, — patients  who  return  year  after  year  to  have  their 
defonnitiMt  impn^ve*!  if  possilile.— up^^n  whom  the  surgeon  comes  to 
kxfk  with  ever-inrrreasin^  ilUmay. 

Malienaot  degeneration  of  scars  and  alcers  oorurs  in  varioiu 
psrtH  of  the  Ixxly.  Marjolin  dew^riljc-il  the  condition  half  a  c«itury  ago. 
aii'l  iJa  CVjKta  wrote  of  it  again  in  10(^13  <Maijolin's  ulrer).  The  term 
lit  ap[ili<'<l  U>  ehrfjniir  ulcere  which  have  umiei^one  malignant  changes, 
('if.-atricial  tiiwue  alito  may  undergo  similar  t-hanged.     Lupue  and  sypkilia 


FJK.  '>OII. — Keloid  (Haanachufirtts  General  HoRpital). 

arc  iiiiioiig  tlio  t'tioIoKic  factora.  Tlie  ulcrr  takes  on  malignant  charac- 
tcriMlicH  nbimt  it»  nmrgiiiH,  and  those  maligiiiiiit  changes,  when  once 
dtiirtcd.  nmy  progress  rapidly.  The  ulcer's  edges  become  hard  and 
clcvaled:  ihe  grunulations  large  and  hem<jrrhugii- ;  there  is  often  great 
pain  and  a  fine  bloody  difwharge;  the  adjoining  lymph-nodes  become 
involveil.  and  the  ulcor  runs  the  rharact eristic  malignant  course. 
The  Irniliiunt  is  obvious — a  prompt  and  wide  excision. 
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Pilonidal  sinus  is  a  congenital  inclusion  cyst  (an  infolding)  or  sinus 
of  the  skin  in  the  midline;  and  is  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fold  of  the 
nates.  It  is  lined  with  skin  and  hair,  and  extends  often  to  the  perios- 
teum of  the  sacrum,  which  may  be  involved  in  its  inflammations.  The 
sinus  is  innocuous  until  it  becomes  inflamed,  when  its  outlet  becomes 
choked  and  its  lumen  filled  with  pus.  A  considerable  external  swelling 
may  then  appear — a  fluctuating  abscess.  Necrosis  of  the  sacrum  even 
may  result.  In  its  normal  state  the  sinus  seems  a  mere  skin  dimple,  into 
which  a  small  probe  may  be  passed.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
fistula  in  ano.  The  only  treatment  for  pilonidal  sinus  is  thoroughly  to 
dissect  it  out  from  the  bottom.  Frequently  stray  hairs  or  masses  of 
hair  are  turned  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

TUHORS 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of  tumorSy 
although  by  so  doing  I  must  \nolate  the  promise  in  my  introduction 
that  I  would  not  deal  in  this  work  with  matters  of  general  pathology. 

Tumors,  however,  belong  esentially  to  surgerj'  as  distinguished  from 
medicine.  Except  when  hopeless — and  who  may  say  what  is  hopeless? 
— tumors  have  no  place  in  medical  wards  or  under  the  care  of  the 
internist.  A  distinguished  American  surgeon  recently  said  to  me: 
"  I  visited  one  of  your  famous  hospitals  and  went  through  the  medical 
wards  with  the  visiting  physician.  He  showed  to  me  a  number  of 
patients  whose  ailment  was  cancer  of  the  stomach.  What  were  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  stomach  doing  in  the  wards  of  an  internist?  He  could 
not  cure  them."  Such  is  the  radical  surgeon^s  view — and  it  is  a  view 
which  is  gaining  new  adherents  daily. 

The  term  tumor  is  a  clinical  rather  than  a  proper  pathologic  term. 
It  signifies  a  svielling  merely;  and,  literally  used,  might  well  be  applied 
to  tuberculous  joints  or  to  ascites.  Commonly,  the  physician  means 
by  the  term  tumor  a  solid  new-growth — a  neoplasm.  Roswell  Park's 
definition  is:  *  "  A  tumor  is  a  new  formation,  not  of  inflanmiatorj^  origin, 
characterized  by  more  or  less  conformity  to  the  tissue  in  which  it  has 
its  origin,  and  having  no  physiologic  function." 

The  terms  neoplasm  and  new-groivth  are  interchangeable. 

We  speak  of  benign  tumors  and  of  malignant  tumors,  A  benign 
tumor  is  a  new-growth  which  increases  by  the  proliferation  of  its  own 
intrinsic  elements  without  destroying  neighboring  structures.  It 
remains  generally  confined  to  its  owti  capsule  and  causes  no  known 
hematogenous  changes.  A  malignant  tumor  is  a  new-growth  which 
spreads  unconfined.  and  destroys  neighboring  structures  as  it  advances. 
It  produces  remote  metastases;  it  is  associated  usually  with  hemol^'tic 
changes,  and  it  kills  the  patient. 

Benign  tumors  may  and  sometimes  do  destroy  life,  but,  as  Bland- 
Sutton  puts  it :  *'  The  baneful  effects  of  innocent  tumors  depend  entirely 
upcm  their  environment,  but  malignant  tumors  destroy  life,  whatever 
their  situation." 

Benign  tumors  may  become  transformed  into  malignant  tumors^ 
while  there  are  intermediate  varieties  which  cannot  be  assigned  to 
either  group.  I'terine  myomata  may  be  multiple — one  of  these  asso- 
ciated myomata  may  require  a  saw  to  divide  it;  another  may  be  as  soft 
as  a  ripe  fig;  while  a  third  may  be  as  viscous  as  jelly.    One  of  these 

^  Roswell  Park,  Modem  Surgeiy,  p.  255. 
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tumors  may  remain  innocent,  while  another  may  go  on  with  changes 
of  structure  until  it  becomes  definitely  a  carcinoma. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The  classification  of  tumors  made  by  authors  is  various,  and  at 
times  surprising.  We  know  little  as  yet  of  the  etiology  of  tumors, 
and  are  unable,  therefore,  to  classify  them  on  an  etiologic  basis.  We 
group  them  accordingly,  on  a  basis  of  histology,  assigning  to  them 
names  which  designate  the  more  important  elements  in  their  structure. 

In  general  terms  we  can  divide  tumors  into  four  groups — q/sts, 
dermoids^  connective-tissue  tumors,  and  epithelial  tumors.  Such  a  classi- 
fication is  doubtless  too  limited  for  convenient  practice,  though  it  is 
essentially  that  of  both  Bland-Sutton  and  Roswell  Park;  while  NichoUs,^ 
drawing  largely  on  the  work  of  Adami,  gives  an  extremely  complicated 
classification,  based  largely  on  the  difTerentiation  between  the  primary 
cell-layers  in  the  fetus — the  lepidic  or  lining  membrane  tissues;  and 
the  hylic  or  pulp  tissues.  Adami^s  classification  has  certain  elements 
of  great  value,  as  it  enables  us  to  distinguish,  for  example,  the  endo- 
thelial from  the  epithelial  growths.  In  this  brief  treatise,  however,  I  shall 
employ  a  more  familiar,  even  though  unsatisfactory,  classification,  as 
follows:  (1)  Cysts;  (2)  dermoids;  (3)  teratomata;  (4)  connective-tissue 
tumors;  (5)  neuromata;  (6)  epithelial  tumors;  (7)  corium  epitheliomata; 
(8)  odontomata, 

CAUSATION  OF  TUMORS 

The  causation  of  tumors  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of 
medical  science — a  question  so  intricate,  so  hotly  debated,  and  so  far 
from  settlement  that  I  shall  attempt  no  special  expression  of  opinion 
regarding  it  in  this  brief  and  elementary  writing.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  general  reader  should  have  some  notion  of  the  opinions  and 
clash  of  authorities. 

The  traumatic  cause  of  new-growths  was  accepted  without  question 
until  the  last  generation.  To-day  traumatism  as  a  cause  of  tumors 
is  regarded  variously  by  sound  observers.  Those  who  take  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  argument  assert  that  we  have  no  positive  experimental 
evidence  that  traumatism  causes  new-growths — and  by  this  we  mean 
commonly  malignant  disease.  They  remind  us  that  every  patient 
who  suffers  from  malignant  disease  can  point  to  some  antecedent  injury 
to  the  part  affected;  but,  these  critics  say,  what  person  lives  who  cannot 
recall  some  slight  injury  to  every  region  of  his  body?  Moreover, 
experimenters  have  been  unable  to  produce  neoplasms  by  purposeful 
damage  to  any  stnicture.  Observe,  however,  that  by  traumatism 
we  understand  not  only  immediate  and  obvious  tissue  damage  by  blows 
or  other  irritating  forces,  but  structural  disturbances,  gradually  pro- 
duced through  long-continued  slight  pathologic  actions,  which  at  first 
may  not  have  been  seriously  regarded.  In  this  latter  class  of  trauma- 
*  Bryant  and  Buck,  American  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i,  p.  294. 
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tisms  we  include  damage  to  the  uterus  by  child-bearing;  damage  to 
the  stomach  by  hyperchlorhydria,  leading  to  ulcer  formation;  damage 
to  the  gall-bladder  by  inflammatory  affections  leading  to  calculus 
formation;  damage  to  the  breast  through  lactation;  and  damage  to  the 
lip,  in  men,  through  the  habit  of  pipe-smoking — a  cause  of  damage 
as  rarely  operative  in  women  as  is  epithelioma  of  the  lip  in  women. 
In  view  of  such  facts  many  surgeons  have  returned  to  the  view  that 
traumatism,  especially  long-continued  traumatism,  is  a  potent  element 
in  the  causation  of  malignant  disease. 

Cohnheim's  embryonal  hypothesis  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  favorite 
explanation  of  tumor  formation  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  He 
founds  his  hypothesis  on  the  anomalous  embryonic  arrangements  of 
certain  cells,  and  asserts  that  in  the  early  stages  of  embrj'onal  develop- 
ment there  are  produced  more  cells  than  are  necessar}'  for  the  consti- 
tution of  a  certain  part,  so  that  a  number  of  cells  remain  superfluous. 
Large  groups  of  superfluous  cells  may  exist,  producing  superfluous 
organs  and  limbs  even.  In  other  cases  certain  small  groups  of  cells, 
hitherto  unrecognized,  may  be  roused  into  activity  and  produce  a 
neoplasm. 

Heredity  was  regarded  for  centuries  as  an  important  element  in 
tumor  formation,  but  we  have  little  reliable  evidence  that  it  is  im- 
portant. 

The  parasitic  theory  of  tumor  formation  has  become  popular  within 
recent  years.  New  evidence  in  its  favor  is  being  accumulated  and 
new  arguments  are  being  advanced.  The  controversy  is  now  with  us, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  writing  to  deal  with  a  question  so 
recent,  of  a  literature  so  voluminous,  and  so  far  from  solution. 

CYSTS 

A  cyst  is  a  sac  distendeil  with  fluid.  Tlie  sac  may  contain  a  single 
cavity  or  it  may  be  divided  into  countless  comj)artments.  Cyst*^  result 
from  the  abumhmt  dilatation  of  i)reexistiiig  cavities  or  tubules.  There 
are  retention  cysts^  tubulocysts,  hydroceles  or  distention  cysts,  and  gland 
cysts. 

A  familiar  form  of  retention  cyst  is  hydronephrosis  due  to  ureteral 
obstruction  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  renal  pelvis. 

Tubulocysts  are  cystic  dilatations  of  certain  functionless  ducts  and 
obsol(»te  canals.  Island-Sutton  describes  seven  species  of  tubulo- 
cysts: (1)  Cysts  of  the  vitello-intestinal  duct :  (2)  cysts  of  the  urachus; 
(3)  paroophoronic  cysts;  (1)  parovarian  cysts;  (5)  cystic  disease 
of  the  testes;  (G)  cvsts  of  Clartner's  duct:  (7)  cvsts  of  Miiller's  duct. 
Several  of  these  forms  are  embr\'onal;  several  of  them  are  so  extremelv 
rare  as  to  Ik*  surgical  curiosities.  I  have  already  described  in  Chapter 
XI  the  moiv  familiar  forms  of  cysts  connected  with  the  female  genera- 
tive orpins ;  and  in  Chapter  XV,  the  analogous  cysts  of  the  male  organs.* 

*  I  rrf(»r  Xho  n»a<UT  who  seeks  more  detailed  knowledee  to  Bland-Sutton's  exhaus- 
tive article  in  Kwn's  Surperj'.  vol.  i,  p.  863,  and  to  Albert  G.  Nicholls'  epfay  in 
American  Practice  of  Surpi»r>%  vol.  i,  p.  291. 
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Nicholls  reminds  ub  of  the  important  distinction  between  q/sts  and 
cy^maia.  In  general  terms  we  may  define  a  cyst  as  a  pathologic 
cavity  containing  fluid;  but  we  do  not  think  of  new  formed  tissue  as 
a  cyst  of  this  type.  A  cystoma  is  a  true  neoplasm,  resulting  from  the 
proliferation  of  a  matrix  that  tends  to  form  cavities. 

Cysts  of  th«  Titello- intestinal  duct  make  themselves  evident  com- 
monly in  small,  cherry-like  tumors,  red,  soft,  and  velvety,  connected 
with  the  navel  by  slender  pedicles.  These  tumors  are  derived  from 
the  intestinal  canal,  as  their  histology 
shows.  They  are  easily  removed  with 
the   cautery. 


Cysts  of  the  urachus  or  cord  passing  from  the  urinary  bladder 
to  the  naval  are  quite  rare.  They  are  difficult  of  diagnosis  also,  and 
suggest  a  distended  bladder,  rather  than  any  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  cysts.  These  cysts  may  be  easily  removed  and  the  communica- 
tion with  the  bladder  closed  through  an  abdominal  section. 

Ecbinococcus  cysts  ((Tienia  echinococcus)  are  due  to  an  intestinal 
worm  whose  normal  habitat  is  the  dog.  The  worm  is  about  4  mm.  in 
length  and  consists  of  four  segments,  of  which  the  fourth  and  largest 
only  becomes  mature.  These  creatures  produce  enormous  quantities 
of  eggs,  which  may  be  conveyed  with  food  to  the  viscera  of  man.  There 
they  mature  and  the  resulting  embryos  pass  into  the  blood-vessels  and 
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are  conveyed  to  various  organs,  especially  the  liver.  In  the  organs 
of  the  afflicted  person  the  embr)os  becomes  transformed  into  cysts, 
commonly  called  hydatid  cysts.'  Each  cyst-wall  has  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture— an  external  elastic  layer,  and  an  inner  layer  of  granular  matter, 
cells,  muscle  tissue,  and  a  vascular  system.  These  cysts  are  held  in 
a  fibrous  capsule,  and  are  maintained  within  it  in  a  fluid  medium.  If 
one  removes  this  fluid  by  tapping,  the  e.\temal  capsule,  or  so-called 
"mother  cyst,"  at  once  collapses,  while  the  fluid  withdrawn  is  found  to 
contain  numerous  small  "daughter  cysts," — suggesting  grape-skins, — 
hooklets,  and  various  other  constituents,  such  as  sodium  chlorid,  succinic 
acid,  and  occasionally  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  sugar. 


Echinococcus  disoa.se  is  peculiar  especially  to  certain  latitudeti, 
and  is  endemic  in  Iceland.  A  patient  from  Iceland,  who  is  the  victim 
of  a  tumor,  should  always  be  suspected  of  cchinococcus  disease. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  echinococcus  disease  depend  entirely 
upon  the  location  of  the  disease,  whether  in  the  liver,  kidney,  brain,  or 
elsewhere.  In  general  terms,  we  find  that  the  damage  caused  by  the 
disca.4e  U  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cyst  and  to  its  interfer- 
ence with  the  function  of  the  organ  in  which  it  lies.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  diagnosis  is  nuule  by  accident  in  the  course  of  an  operation,  the 


echinoci>FcuN  iliNcoM'  alone,  h: 


•nidf.    It  ianot  applied  to 
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Burgeon  having  explored  the  affected  region  with  the  purpose  of  evacuat- 
ing pus  or  removing  a  tumor. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  I  have  hinted  at  it  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph.     In  most  cases,  owing  to  the  deep  site  of  the  tumor 


and  its  relation  to  the  vital  organs,  it  cannot  be  removed  entire,  but 
must  be  subjected  to  drainage  and  to  long-continued  irrigation  with 
such  aseptic  fluids  as  potassium  permanganate  or  weak  bichlorid  solu- 
tion. Rarely,  the  surgeon  may  be  able  completely  to  enucleate  the 
"mother  cyst." 

As  for  hydrocele,  I  have  already  discussed  specific 
instances  of  the  disease,  such  as  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
■vaginalis,  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  etc.;  hydrocele  of  the  neck 
is  an  ancient  term  used  to  describe  cystic  collections  of 
congenital  origin  due  to  dilatation  of  the  branchial 
ducts.  Neck  hjdrocele  is  far  from  common,  and  is 
generally  mistaken  for  a  deep  abscess  or  for  masses  of 
tuberculous  glands. 

Kanula  is  the  common  example  of  a  gland  cyst. 
It  is  a  retention  cyst,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  sub- 
maxillary or  sublingual  ducts. 

There  are  pseudocysts  which  properly  are  distended 
diverticula,  such  as  I  have  already  describetl  as  spring-  ■ 
ing  from  the  esophagus  or  intestine. 

There  are  so-called  neural  cysts;  for  example,  hydro- 
eephalua  and  spina  bifida. 

In  other  chapters  of  this  work  I  have  dealt  with  the 
various  characteristics  of  special  forms  of  cysts.  It  i 
needless  here  to  repeat  those  descriptions  beyond  re- 
minding the  student  that  in  most  cases  cysts  are  readily  amenable  to 
operative  treatment,  but  that  permanent  cure  depends  upon  the  de- 
struction and  removal  of  the  cyst-wall,  and  not  upon  its  simple  drain- 
age— an  ancient,  easy,  and  fatuous  procedure. 


Fig.  fil4.— 
TsDia  echino- 
coccua  (Leuck- 

art). 
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DERROmS  AND  TERATOKUTA 

Dermoids  and  teratomata  '  are  tumors  often  confounded  with  each 
other  by  the  thoughtless  speaker.  Indeed,  they  are  conditions  of 
distinctly  different  origin. 

Dermoids  are  cysts  or  tumors  containing  tissues  and  appendages 
which  are  developed  from  the  epiblast,  A  simple  form  of  dermoid  is 
a  cyst  whose  interior  is  lined  with  skin  bearing  hair  and  sebaceous 
glands.  The  cavity  of  such  a  cyst  is  usually  filled  with  a  mixed  thick 
liquid  made  up  of  fat,  water,  cholesterin,  and  growing  hairs.  A  common 
location  of  dermoids  is  in  the  median  line  and  in  the  region  of  the 
embryonic  fissures.  We  see  dermoids  of  the  back  associated  with 
spina  bifida  and  dermoids  over  the  sternum.  There  are  dermoids  of 
the  scalp,  which  are  frequently  called  wens,  and  dermoids  of  the  dura 


Fig.  515.^ — Solid  dermoid  tumor  escaping  from  the  pelvis  (Park). 

mat«r  even.  Dermoid  cysts  are  found  most  commonly  in  the  ovary 
and  may  there  attain  a  large  size. 

Sometimes  these  forms  of  tumor  may  degenerate  into  sarcomata, 
or  may  even  develop  as  cancers. 

In  their  ordinary'  form,  and  when  non -malign ant,  dermoid  cysts 
cause  such  symptoms  as  we  should  e.xpert  from  any  other  benign  tumor, 
encroaching  upon  organs  and  interfering  with  their  functions. 

The  treatment  is  radical  extirpation,  and  the  extirpation  must  be 
thorough  indeed,  for  if  any  of  the  epiihelial  lining  of  the  cyst  be  left, 
a  new  tumor  of  similar  type  is  likely  to  form, 

Teratomata  are  structures  far  more  complicatetl  than  are  dermoids. 
They  may  contain  mere  fragments  of  embrjonic  tis,sue,  or  they  may 
contain  portions  of  jaws,  teeth,  limbs,  and  even  the  trunk  of  a  partially 
'  Drrmoid,  from  derma,  skin;   terolomti,  from  Irrala,  moDStro«ity, 
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formed  embryo.  The  so-called  "double  monsters,"  museum  curiosi- 
ties, properly  are  teratomata. 

Bland-Sutton's  definition  is:  "A  teratoma  is  an  irregular  con- 
glomerate mass  coutikining  the  tissues  and  fragments  of  viscera  belong- 
ing to  a  suppressed  fetus,  attached  to  an  otherwise  normal  individual. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  external  teratomata  are  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  vertebral  column  and  skull." 

As  Roswell  Park  states:  "The  presence  of  supeniumerary  members 
is  largely  connected  with  what  is  called  dichotomy,  alluding  thereby 
to  cleavage  either  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  end  of  the  developing 
embryo.  When  the  whole  embryonic  axis  divides,  twins  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  should  the  cleavage  be  partial,  we  may  have  a  monster  with 
two  heads,  if  it  be  anterior;  or  one  with  three  or  more  limbs,  if  it  be 
posterior." 


Fig.  .516.— A  postrectal  dermoid  with  bair  and  a  tooth  < Bland-Sutton). 


More  commonly,  however,  the  surgeon  finds  teratomata  as  tumors 
within  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  or  upon  the  face  or  neck,  and  these 
tumors  may  contain  a  few  vertebne  or  processes  resembling  fingers  or 
portions  of  viscera.  Such  a  tumor  may  be  found  in  the  larynx  also, 
hanging  by  a  small  pedicle,  or  in  the  sacral  or  coccygeal  regions. 

Teratomata,  like  dermoids,  may  take  on  malignant  changes,  which 
condition  seems  to  lend  strong  support  to  Cohnheim's  hypothesis  re- 
garding the  origin  of  tumors. 

The  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  teratomata  differ  in  no  obvious 
degree  from  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  dermoids,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them. 
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TUWORS  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE-TISSUE  TYPE 
Tumors  of  the  connect! ve-t Issue  type  constitute  a  Inrge  class— 
probably  a  majority— of  all  tumon*;  ami  we  tli\-itle  them  into  two  main 
groupti — the  benign  and  the  malignant.  We  neoti  not  here  consiiler 
in  detail  the  Mtnicture  and  characteristic:?  of  all  these  growths,  but 
we  may  well  name  them  several]}',  and  glance  at  those  factors  in  their 
make-up  and  their  life  historj'  which  are  of  special  interest  to  surgeons. 
A  lipoma  is  a  tumor  comix»sed  of  fat,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  Qow-growths.  There  are  encapsulated  lipomata  and  difTu^e  lipumata, 
the  former  being  surrounded  with  a  i^heath  of  fibrous  tissue,  while  the 


Fig.  -'il 7.— l.i|n]ma  of  pliouldcr.     Rpmovcd.     Loral  um■M^l(-^ia  lauthor'n  cSFe). 

latter  extend  in  all  directions  without  a  well-markctl  fibrous  limit. 
Enriip^ulitted  lipoiuidn  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  bodj- — under  the 
xkin,  the  senisa,  and  the  mucosa;  within  the  joints;  and  beneath  the 
peritoiieiim.  These  encapsulated  lijwmata  arc  more  or  less  intimately 
adherent  to  their  fibrous  sheaths.  Sometimes  one  may  l>e  shollod 
rcailily  out  of  its  sheath — sometimes  it  must  l^e  removetl  by  careful 
dissection.  As  with  all  benign  tunmrs.  lipomata  cause  disablement 
just  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  function.  .\  fatty  tumor  as  large  as 
a  dinner-pliite,  when  situated  between  the  shoulders,  is  not  troubles<»me. 
A  fatty  tiimiir  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  if  it  protrude  into  the  knee- 
joint.  ina>'  cause  great  pain  an<l  residt  in  serious  crippling.  The 
"lipoma  arhorescens"  of  Muller  is  the  common  example  of  the  lattet 
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form,  the  joint  lipoma,  and  is  often  associated  with  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
Subserous  Kpomata  situated  behind  the  peritoneum  may  attain  enormous 
size;  may  occur  at  almost  any  age;  may  seriously  interfere  with  visceral 
function;  and  may  be  mistaken  for  grave  abdominal  tumors.  Diffuse 
lipomala  are  seen  most  commonly  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Such 
lipomata  spread  without  a  limiting  barrier  and  may  cause  ugly  de- 
formities. 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  lipomata  is  excision.  Those  encapsu- 
lated growths  which  are  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body 
may  be  shelled  out  readily,  while  hpomata  of  the  back  call  for  a  more 
painstaking  dissection.      Deep-seated  encapsulated  lipomata  usually 


Fig.  518. — Dissection  of  lipoma  of  Bhoulder. 


may  be  scooped  out  without  great  trouble.  Per  contra,  diffuse  lipomata 
must  be  removed  with  the  greatest  care  in  order  that  no  portion  of  the 
growth  remain.  This  form  of  fatty  tumor  recurs  unless  it  be  removed 
thoroughly. 

A  fibroma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  fibrous  tissue;  and  the  pure 
hbroma  is  not  especially  common.  Mixed  fibromata  occur  often 
enough,  however,  such  as  fibroHpotnata,  fibromyomaia,  fibrosarcomata, 
and  the  like.  We  find  the  pure  fibromata  in  the  female  generative 
organs,  the  intestine,  the  gums,  nerve-sheaths,  and  skin.  Even  so, 
many  of  these  pure  fibromata  are  mere  curios.  Certain  of  the  fibromata 
of  the  gums  antl  skin  have  been  already  described  in  other  chapters. 
I  have  mentioned  also  those  fibrous  tumors  termed  desmoids— siasM 
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growths  springmg  from  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses.  Rarely 
they  may  attain  a  considerable  size.  A  psammoma  is  a  bard  fibrous 
tumor  of  the  dura  mater.  Psammomata  are  fairly  common  intra> 
cranial  tumors,  and  though  benign,  they  may  destroy  the  patient  through 
gradually  increasing  intracranial  pressure. 

A  chondroma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage.  It  is  usu- 
ally found  connecte<l  with  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones.  Chondro- 
muta  are  dense,  hard,  and  immovable  when  young;  but  when  mature 
they  may  be  the  seat  of  cystic  degeneration.  They  may  become  calci- 
fieil  or  ossified. 

The  treatment  of  chondromata  is  not  always  easy.  Obviously,  they 
call  for  thorough  excision,  but  thorough  excision,  if  it  compromise  the 


Vig.  5K. — DiffuFp  lipoma  CU&E«arhufiettt!  Geoenl  Hospital). 

epiphyses  i)f  the  long  b<inea  of  young  persons,  may  result  in  a  permanent 
shortening  of  the  limb.  (>ii  the  other  hand,  the  chondroma  may  attain 
a  great  size,  and  may  so  far  involve  the  integrity  of  the  bone  that  its 
removal  implit"^  the  amputation  of  the  limb.  (.>tie  may  see  that  the 
removal  oi  chondromata  may  call  for  the  highest  degree  of  experience 
an-1  skill,  and  that  each  tndi^'idual  case  must  be  treated  upon  its  individ- 
ual merits. 

.Vn  osteoma  is  a  bone  tumor,  which  we  must  distinguish  from  an 
^.T'AvV^f'.'  and  in..ra  an  othntoma.  Exostoses  are  irregular  outgrowths 
of  t-ne.  while  o^iei.)mata  are  distinct  tumors  composed  of  bone-4ike 
tL^ie:  and  c-limtomata  are  tumors  of  dental  origin  and  strurtute. 
)lore<'ver.  <.>steomata  may  be  reganUxl  as  ossifying  chondromata. 
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Ab  for  exostoses,  we  borrow  from  Bland-Sutton  a  classification  of 
three  forms:  (1)  Those  produced  by  ossification  of  tendons;  (2)  sub- 
ungual exostoses  which  grow  beneath  the  toe-nails;   (3)  exostoses  due 


Fig.  520.— Osteoma  of  akuL  (author's  case). 

iluding  that  condition 


to   calcification  of  inflammatory  exudates, 
known  as  myositis  ossijicans. 


Fig.  521 .— Ogteoma  of  mandible  (redrawTi  from  Bland-Sutton). 

The  treatment  of  these  bony  tumors  ia  quite  similar  to  that  of  cartilage 
tumors.  Thorough  removal  usually  suffices  for  a  cure — rarely  we  must 
amputate. 

Sarcoma.' — It  is  hard  to  see  just  why  the  ancients  applied  the 
>  eipf,  fiesh;  taremd,  resembling  Besh. 
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term  "fleehy  tumor"  to  this  growth,  for  many  of  its  fonns  resemble 
grotwly  certain  forms  of  cancer.  At  any  rate,  the  term  "sarcoma" 
was  loonely  used  until  recent  years,  and  was  applied  to  many  varieties 
of  tumor.  To-day  "sarcoma  means  a  tumor  composed  of  immature 
meaoblastic  or  embryonic  tissue  in  which  cells  predominate  over  inter- 
cellular material."'  Or,  as  Bland-Sutton  puts  it:  "A  sareoma  may 
be  regarded  as  a  malignant  tumor-disease  of  connective  tissue."  Ac- 
cordingly, it  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  connective 
tissue  exists — and  connective  tissue  is  omnipresent.  Moreover,  sarco- 
mata know  BO  limitation  of  age. 

Commonly,  hitherto  we  have  divided  sarcomata  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  shape  of  their  cells  and  their  disposition:  (1)  Round- 
rell;   (2)  spindle-cell;   (3)  myeloid. 


p'ip.  .i'2'2. — ExoRtoBiB  of  tlio  Temur  produced  by  onsiliration  of  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus  (Bland-Sutton). 

The  reader  of  this  book  is  familiar,  doubtless,  with  the  various 
appearances  of  sarcoma;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  remind  him  merely  that 
the  round-cell  sarcoma  is  a  simple  structure  consisting  of  round-cells 
with  extremely  little  intercellular  substance.  Round-cell  sarcomata 
havf  no  lymphatics;  they  are  extremely  vascular;  they  grow  rapidly; 
InfillrHle  eaMily;  recur  quickly;  and  cause  numerous  metastatic  de- 
niHtlH.  It  is  .Haid  that  the  smaller  the  cell,  the  more  malignant  the  tumor. 
I.iliiiphmnrcoiim  is  a  variety  of  the  mund-rell  warcoma.  Its  numerous 
vv\U  arc  inclosed  in  a  meshwork  resembling  that  of  a  Ij-mph-node,  but 
)|i<'  tumor  is  in  no  way  to  be  confounded  with  the  granulomata  involv- 
iiiic  Ivmphatic  structures. 

'  RoBwell  Park. 
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Spindle-ceU  sarcoma  presents  on  microscopic  section   a  different 
structure  from  the  round-cell  sarcoma.     The  celb  have  a  spindle  shape 


Fig.  523.^ — Large  round-ceU  Barcoma  of  skin  (after  Karg  and  Schmorl). 

and  run  in  all  directions.     In  this  tumor,  again,  the  smaller  the  cell, 
the  more  malignant  the  growth.     Alveolar  sarcoma  is  a  rare  Bubdivi- 


^^ 


Fig.  524.— RDimd-cell 


sion  of  this  form.     The  spindle-cells  assume  an  alveolar  arrangement 
suggesting  the  epithelial  cells  of  carcinoma.     We  observe,  liowever, 


SIS 
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in  alveolar  sarcoma  a  delicate  reticulum  between  the  cells — an  arrange- 
ment never  met  with  in  carcinoma. 

Myeloid  or  giant-cell  sarcoma  resembles  structurally  the  red  marrow 
of  growing  bone  and  containe  many  multinuclear  cells  in  a  matrix  of 
round-  or  spi mile-cells.  These  are  the  tumors  of  long  bones,  and  con- 
stitute al.so  the  majority  of  those  growths  known  as  epulis.  When 
round-cells,  spin  die- cells,  and  giant-cells  are  found  in  nearly  equal 
proportion,  the  tumor  commonly  is  called  a  mixed-cell  sarcoma. 

Osteosarcoma,  as  Koswell  Park  points  out,  is  more  than  a  sarcoma 
of  bone,  for  mere  sarcoma  of  bone  may  spring  from  the  adjacent  fibrous 
or  the  medullary  elements.  Osteosarcoma  Ls  sarcoma  of  the  bone- 
forming  connective  tissue,  including  the  osteoblasts  and  the  osteo- 


F%.  525. — Small  spindlp-eell 


of  the  skiD  ( X  250)  (after  Karg  and  Schmori). 


clasts;  in  other  words,  the  stroma  of  bone.  Consequently  genuine 
bone  develops  throughout  the  tumor,  which  is  essentially  a  neoplasm. 
We  must  distinguish  these  tumors,  clinically  as  well  as  histologically, 
from  the  medullnrj'  sarcomata  which  tlevetop  within  the  bone,  and 
e.xpand  it  sometimes  to  enormous  proportions,  the  bony  covering  be- 
coming a  mere  shell.  Chondrosarcoma  resembles  osteosarcoma.  It 
is  a  sjircoma  springing  from  the  stroma  of  cartilage-producing  tissue. 

Says  Bloodgood':  "When  the  giant-cell  tumor  occurs  as  a  medullan' 
growth,  it  expands  the  bone  (like  a  bone  cyst).  It  may  be  as  slow  of 
growth  as  a  cyst.     The  /-ray  shadow  does  not  distinguish  it  positively 
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from  any  other  tumor  having  a  bone  ehell.  This  tumor  has  been  per- 
manently cured  by  simple  cureting.  Recurrences  have  followed  cureting, 
but  were  permanently  eradicated  by  a  second  operation  of  cureting, 
resection,  or  amputation.  ,  .  .  One  should  not  attempt  cureting 
unless  there  is  a  thick  shell  of  bone,  so  that  the  curet  or  chisel  removes 
a  zone  of  bone  beyond  the  tumor.  ...  As  this  tumor  is  rehitively 
frequent,  and  as  in  this  country  amputation  has  been  the  operation 
of  choice,  a  knowledge  of  its  (the  tumor's)  characteristic  appearances 
should  be  acquired  by  surgeons.  .  .  .  This  tumor  has  a  character- 
istic appearance  in  the  fresh  state.  When  first  seen  at  the  exploratory 
incision,  it  strikes  one  by  its  very  hemorrhagic,  mottled  coloring.     The 


Fig.  52fl.— Giant-cell 


of  upper  jaw  (X  250)  (after  Kai^  and  Schmort). 


majority  of  areas  are  red,  with  here  and  there  specks  or  smaller  n 
of  a  pinkish  white.  The  tumor  is  friable  and  can  be  broken  up  into 
irregular  masses.  At  firet  sight  it  resembles  hemorrhagic  granulation 
tissue,  but  it  is  firmer  and  less  succulent," 

Says  Bloodgood  further:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  osteo- 
sarcoma should  be  given  only  to  the  bone  tumor  associated  with  new 
bone  formation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  observed,  to  any  extent, 
only  in  the  periosteal  tumor.  This  sarcoma  of  bone,  characterized  by 
spicules  of  new  bone  formation  radiating  from  the  shaft  between  which 
tumor  tissue  is  present,  occurs  most  commonly  on  the  lower  jaw.  In 
my  experience  none  of  the  cases  has  given  metastasis.  Local  resection 
should  be  the  operation.    The  tumor  has  a  distinct  capsule  and  does 


il  Hospital  . 


il.f  ;'i.ifir  ''11  -;ij((.iii.-i  'If  Imin-  <y-'.  [.;tiiT.  ilic  bimi'  citpsiili'  i>  <le- 
■j'.v'l  I'  i-  irjjjM.rfiiin  t'l  niiifiiili'T  iliiii  in  smnc  instaiiro.-  thf 
'.'■iiil'ti  li-'ii'-  <-,>i  iii:iv  In-  il  iriiilti|il>-  l'':-i'iii.  Tlit  '■uwi-tf  thus  far  rt'cnnUti 
)■:.-.'■  i..-'-r,  :....i..-i;.i''.i  'Aiih  .,-i.-.,iMi.l;..-i:.."' 

i:„.h,il..l.„„.'i  i-  ji  I'.irri  r,f  iiiiJii'r  wl...>c  tnn'  f!i:ir:tctcr  luts  Uvu  i-nlv 
i...i,t|.  .|"t.-miiii-<l.  Il  i-  iiii.il"  up  "f  ili'>."  -txlollic-liiil  vt'lU  nhi'ii 
111"-  r|,'.  I-.  rii|>li-~ii:i('c-.  jui'l  n  f.rfiir-  um-i  nfu-d  in  the  skin.  esiKTially 
iii  ill'-  iiariiii'l  if^fiiiM,  in  tin-  ^.'fiiitiil  ;;l:iinl-.  in  ilic  iHincs,  the  lympli- 
hn'li'  .  :iiL<l  ')"'  •liii':i.  'I'll''  r:riiwilis  frciiDi'Dtly  ^'iiiiiibiti-  c)>itli[>liotii;i. 
l.ri<lMi)ii-li'iiniii:i  \iriivr  rapiilly.  miil  (iftcti  arc  i<\tn-in*-1y  nii)Ii<ni.'ilit , 
wliiji-  riii-i;i-la-(-  '"■'■ill  '■ally.  'I'lii'  'iiily  fn'|"'  "f  a  cure  is  in  pruliipt 
a tli"i<iiii'li  rAliri-ali'iJi. 
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There  are  sundry  other  forms  of  sarcoma,  not  very  common. 
Angiosarcoma  is  a  sarcoma  arising  from  the  adventitia  of  blood- 
vessels;  thus  it  differs  from  the  endothelioma,  which  springs  from  the 


Fig.  528.— Mixed  t 


r  of  the  parotid  gland  (] 


lUsettB  General  Hospital). 


lining  of  the  lymph-spaces.      Angiosarcoma  is  astonishingly  vascular, 
and  on  section  is  found  often  to  be  the  seat  of  numerous  hemorrhages 


Fig.  529. — Sarcoma  of  humerus,  round-cell.    Two  months'  duration  (Coley). 

which  take  place  into  its  own  structure.  Often,  therefore,  it  is  deeply 
pigmented.  A  subvariety  of  angiosarcoma  is  the  perithelioma,  which 
grows  especially  in  the  bones,  the  kidnejs,  and  the  skin.     Perithelioma 
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arises  in  tht-  [^ri'hfrliil  ctli=  be-.wMrn  iht  caj-rillarie?  ar.'j  "he  peri- 
vascular l_viiii>h-.-:i.a''-;>.  liij'.h  of  the,-*  fonii-  "f  ?anonii — ai.ip- .Bart'.>nia 
ami  poritliftUoriia — ar*:  ext.-tiiicly  ^Jll!i^^ih!.t  ai.'i  liiificult  w  exiJipsTioc. 
We  apply  tlit-  tt-nn  ■  jun-iroir.ii  xo  a  lumf.r  oi  il.t-  aniriosar'''ma  lyj*, 
in  whirh  hjalirit-  •Imiiiihr  havf-  oi-curf':.  sO  thai  the  cylimiri'-  ma^o^-f 
of  alterotl  rcU^  appear  alung  the  coi:r.-<.-  '.f  the  vc:-:*!.-. 

Certain  ^^ariumuta  take  on  a  deeplj-  piLnii'-iitcl  apix^iranf-e  anif 
are  known  a.-*  mihntoi'finowit'i.  The.-?*-  tumnrs  arc  not  to  be  ("ii- 
founiletl  wilh  the  piKincnteil  anirio.-ar(omata,  ihou^,  iniJeed.  they  are 
etiually  cir  more  mahgnani.  Mf-Iaiio.-ar'-f<niata  appear  uiiifurmly  ami 
deeply  iitaini-<l,  the  stainin;;  heing  liiie  to  a  <ic'|xi^it ion  of  blacld^h  pii;- 
ment  both  in  the  eellrf  ami  in  tht-  intenelhilar  substanre^.  When 
removcii,   these   tumors   (known    coniinunly  as  melanomata;   alnmsl 


Fig.  iWI  -   (t-t«isttrrotnft  nf  the  hiimcnis  i MassarlniMtls  Clpnpral  Hospital), 
invariably  rei'iir.     We  must  <il>serve  thai  the  term  nitliuioiiia  is  confined 
almost  invariably  to  tumors  of  the  sarcoma  type.     Epithelial  tumors 
mrely,  if  ('\'('r,  iH-conie  melanotic. 

In  n-ffiinl  toallxan-omatatho  roaderHhouldreniember  that,  although 
thi-y  often  «ecni  quite  isnlateil  finm  the  ailjarent  twsuert.  ami  even  to 
l>e  ^urnmuileil  by  ii  wirt  uf  eiipsnlc,  neverthrlesa  eareful  examination 
rth'iws  the  I'clls  to  have  invaileil  the  siirnnimliiiK  tissues.  There  they 
pr.lilerale  rapiiUy,  and  detached  foii  may  be  found  at  a  considerable 
'ii-'aiice  fn>m  the  jistiTnt  tumor.  Sarcoma  has  the  power  also  of  pni- 
■i'li-iii^'  meiastatic  deixisits  often  so  small  and  niimemus  that  the  term 
■nr.i.i-iiiliisis  Ls  u.-4ed  to  descrilw  the  condition.  The  metastases  of  sar- 
'i.niu.  however,  occur  later  in  the  cinir.se  of  the  disease  than  do  the 
.■:.*:*. ast a scs  of  carcinoma,  sn  that  a  local  return  of  sarcoma  may  take 
',,'.::-f  several  tinier  after  operation  before  generalization  of  the  growth 
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Sarcomatous  metastases  take  place  along  the  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels rather  than  of  the  lymphatics,  although  in  the  case  of  osteo- 
sarcgma  the  lymph-nodes  may  become  involved. 

Early  in  its  career  sarcoma  often  is  but  slightly  malignant.  It  may 
long  appear  to  remain  stationary,  so  that  when  we  attack  it  early  we 
may  reasonably  expect  completely  to  eradicate  the  growth  in  many  cases. 

Myxoma  is  a  term  applied  to  tumors  composed  of  mucous  tissue, 
such  as  the  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish the  true  myxoma  from  myxom/itous  degeneration.  We  find 
myxomata  as  gelatinous  polypi  in  the  nose  and  in  the  external  auditory 
canal;  as  sessile  tumors  hanging  from  the  skin  of  the  perineum  and 
labia;  and  as  neuromyxomata,  involving  the  nerve-trunks.  All  m>Tto- 
mata  should  be  thoroughly  extirpated  and  the  wound  cauterized, 
for  although  these  growths  are  not  properly  malignant,  they  tend  to 
recur  again  and  again,  giving  rise  to  chronic  and  long-continued  dis- 
turbances. 

A  myoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  unstriped  muscle-fibers;  hence 
we  find  these  growths,  as  we  should  expect,  in  certain  definite  locations 
— in  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  the  vagina,  esophagus,  alimentary 
canal;  in  the  prostate,  bladder,  and  skin.  The  tumors  are  encapsulated 
commonly,  and  are  composed  of  fusiform  muscle-cells  with  rod-like 
nuclei.  Often  they  grow  as  mixed  tumors,  so  that  when  found  in 
the  uterus  especially  we  describe  them  by  the  term  fihromyoma  or  myo^ 
fibroma.  They  are  properly  non-malignant,  but  accumulating  experi- 
ence teaches  that  a  uterus  long  the  seat  of  a  myoma  may  eventually 
develop  carcinoma.  The  complete  removal  of  a  myoma  cures  the 
disease. 

Angioma  is  the  term  applied  to  tumors  composed  of  blood-vessels 
— nevus,  cavernous  angioma^  arterial  angioma,  etc.  I  have  already 
described  these  growths  elsewhere  in  the  chapters  on  Regional  Sugery, 
especially  in  Chapter  XXVII. 

By  the  term  lymphangioma  we  mean  a  tumor  composed  of  lymph- 
vessels — a  tumor  resembling  in  many  respects  an  angioma.  There  is 
the  lymphatic  nevus,  a  mass  of  lymphatics  found  sometimes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  most  often  on  the  lip  and  tongue.  The  tongue 
so  affected  may  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  protrude  from  the  mouth. 
This  form  of  enlarged  tongue  is  called  a  macroglossia. 

Cavernous  lymphangioma  is  a  condition  in  which  the  lymph-vessels 
become  greatly  distended  and  sacculated. 

Lymph  cysts  are  still  more  exaggerated  forms  of  lymph-vessel  dilata- 
tion. These  cysts  are  usually  encapsulated,  and  give  rise  to  that 
peculiar  condition  I  have  already  described  (Chapter  XXVII)  under 
the  caption  Elephantiasis. 

A  word  about  the  treatment  of  the  lesser  forms  of  lymphangioma: 
formerly  they  were  removed  by  dissection,  by  electrolysis,  and  by 
injections  of  boiling  water.  Recently  we  have  found  that  the  applica- 
tion of  liquid  air,  or,  better,  carbon  dioxid  snow,  suffices  to  cure  the 
ailment,  and  that  the  resulting  scar  is  trifling. 
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So  much,  briefly,  for  the  connective-tissue  group. 

The  neuromata  constitute  our  fifth  group,  &nd  with  the  neuromata 
I  have  already  dealt  in  Chapters  XX1\'  and  XXV. 

We  murtt  say  a  word  further  of  glioma.  This  is  a  malignant  tumor 
found  generally  in  the  brain,  rarely  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  extremely 
malignant;  springs  from  the  ner\'oud  tissue;  and  appeara  as  a  trana- 
lucent  swelling  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissue.  It  has  a  thin,  gel- 
atinous consistency,  and,  microscopically,  it  resembles  neuroglia.  It 
does  not  form  metastases;  it  is  extremely  vascular;  it  proves  its  malig- 
nancy by  destroj-ing  adjacent  structures.  It  may  appear  in  the  orbit 
and  the  eye;  and  it  is  more  common  in  the  young  than  in  the  old. 
Fortunately,  glioma  is  one  of  the  rare  forms  of  nervous  tissue  tumor. 
Though  operations  for  its  relief  have  been  undertaken,  they  have  given 
no  more  than  temporary  relief. 

We  have  already  discussed  neuroma  and  j^exlform  neuroma  (Chapter 
XXVII). 

Malignant  neuroma  is  properly  a  sarcoma  of  the  ner\'e  structures 
— a  sarcoma  usually  of  the  spindle-cell  variety. 

EPTTHELIAL  TUMORS 
Kpitheli&l  tumors  constitute  our  group  six.     Like  tumors  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue group,  they  are  benign  and  malignant,  but  the  most 
benign  epithelial  tumors  (moles  and  warts)  even  may  become  malignant. 


Fig.  .Wl,-  Cutaneous  liom  (MasKfldiusctts  Genera)  Hospitall. 

as  recent  obfton-ers  have  demonstrated.  Papilloma  is  the  common 
tyi)c  of  a  non-niulignant  epithelial  growth,  and  of  papilloma  there  are 
several  varieties.     Warts  I  have  already  described  in  Chapter  XX\1. 
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Of  the  innocent  wart,  let  us  recall  this  significant  fact:  when  of  long 
standing,  and  in  an  individual  no  longer  young,  it  may  develop  into  a 
truly  malignant  epithelioma;  for  the  benign  wart,  which  springs  up- 
wanl  and  grows  without  damage  to  euirounding  structures,  later  may 
progress  downward,  may  sink  deeply  into  adjacent  tissue,  and  may 
become  a  true  cancer.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  hesitate  radically 
to  remove  warts  and  "moles"  of  long  standing. 

YiUoite  papilloma  grows  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  This  tumor  springs  from  the  mucosa.  It  has  long,  fern- 
like  villi,  and  disturbs  the  patient  by  hemorrhage  only  or  by  choking 
the  urinary  channels.  Villous  papilloma  may  arise  from  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Villous  papiUomata, 
when  accessible,  should  be  removed,  lest  they  become  malignant. 


F^.  532.— Cutaneoua  horn  (Bland-Sutton). 

There  are  mtraryslic  villous  growths  and  there  are  ovarian  papil- 
hmata.  The  ovarian  papilloma  may  be  malignant,  for  if  broken  up  at 
the  time  of  operation,  the  particles  seem  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
peritoneal  surfaces,  and  there  to  grow  luxuriantly. 

Cutaneous  horns  are  epithelial  growths.  Bland-Sutton  has  a  long 
and  interesting  chapter  on  cutaneous  horns.  He  describes  sebaceous 
horns,  warty  horns,  horns  graving  from  cicatrices,  and  nail  koms.  These 
are  all  benign  growths  and  should  be  thoroughly  removed. 

We  have  already  described  in  their  appropriate  chapters  various 
forms  of  epithelial  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  (goiter)  and  of  the  ovaries, 
especially  that  form  of  glandular  cystoma,  the  multilocular  cyst,  with 
numerous  cavities  filled  with  fluid,  and  containing  a  small  number  of 
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epithelial  cella,  while  the  cyst-wall  may  contain  tubular,  ^aniUilB 
structures  reaching  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue;  ud  tbe 
papillary  cystoma,  &  cyst  presenting  projecting  papillomatoiu  gromhi 
into  the  cyst  cavities — growths  covered  by  cylindric  epithelium;  ud 
we  recall  Uiat  the  glandular  and  papillary  types  frequently  are  Maided. 
An  adenoma  (also  Jibro-adenorna)  is  a  tumor  whose  type  is  the 
normal  secreting  gland.  Now  the  adenoma  differs  from  the  f^aod  in 
that  it  is  an  abnormal  outgrowth;  and  further  in  that  it  has  not  Uw 
power  of  secretion  peculiar  to  the  analogous  ^and  which  it  repieaenu. 
Adenomata  are  circumscribed  tumors  found  most  commonly  m  the 
breast,  tbe  parotid,  the  thyroid,  the  liver,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bowels  and  uterus.  Adenomata  may  be  single  or  multiple;  they  vay 
be  small  or  very  large;  they  do  not  involve  the  Ij^mphatics  or  gire  ri« 
to  metastases.  They  are  easily  confounded  with  cancer,  into  wlurh 
they  may  readily  degenerate;  or  the  two  may  coexist.  A  cancer  of  the 
adenomatous  type  is  commonly  referred  to  as  an  adenocarcinoma. 


Fig.  533. — Epithelial  odontoma  (redrawii  from  Blond-Satton). 


Fibro-adenoma  is  a  small  hard  tumor  found  commonly  in  the  breast 
of  young  women,  encapsulated,  usually  superficial,  movable,  and  often 
multiple. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  become  the  fashion,  following  the  lead  of 
Bland-Sutton,  to  classify  separately  tumor  diseases  of  the  teeth— 
oiioiitomata.  More  properly,  perhaps,  these  tumors  should  be  classed 
either  with  the  connective-tissue  or  with  epithelial  groups. 

"  An  odontoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  dental  tissues  in  varj-ing 
proportions  and  different  degrees  of  development,  arising  from  teeth- 
gorms,  or  teeth  still  in  process  of  growth"  (Btand-Suttoo).  We  must 
recognize  three  distinct  elements  in  the  developing  tooth — the  enaind- 
organ;  the  papilla,  from  which  the  dentin  is  derived;  and  the  tooth- 
sac,  which  furnishes  the  cementum.  Early  in  its  development  tbe 
various  tis.sucs  of  the  tooth  are  soft  and  enveloped  in  a  sac  which  lies 
buried  along  the  borders  of  the  jaws. 

Accordingly,  we  have  epithelial  odontomata,  which  have  a  dfwul^ 
and  appear  usually  as  a  series  of  cysts  containing  mucoid  fluid,  iriiOa 
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the  growing  portionB  have  a  red  tint,  not  unlike  sarcoma.     Epithdial 
odontomata  are  seen  most  commonly  about  the  twentieth  year  of  life. 

FodiadaT  od&ntomala  are  those  tumois  which  have  commonly  been 
called  "dentigeroua  cysts."  Unlike  the  epithelial  odontomata,  these 
growths  arise  in  connection  with  the  pimanent  teeth,  especially  the 
molars.  They  may  reach  a  considerable  size  and  cause  a  marked 
deformity.  The  tumor  is  made  up  of  a  wall — the  expanded  tooth- 
follicle — and  of  a  cavity  containing  viscid  fluid,  as  well  as  some  portion 
of  an  imperfectly  developed  tooth. 
The  cyst-wall  always  contains  calcar- 
eous material.  These  tumors  rarely 
suppurate. 

Fibrous  odontotnala  also  arise  in 
connection  with  developing  teeth. 
They  are  formed  of  dense  connective 
tissue,  and  appear  as  tumors  with  a 
firm  outer  wall  and  a  loose  inner 
texture — blending  at  the  root  of  the 
tooth  with  the  dental  papilla.  The 
developing  tooth  thus  becomes  in- 
closed within  the  tumor  capsule  be- 
fore it  protrudes  from  the  gum.  These  tumors  are  more  common  in 
cattle  than  in  man.     The  growths  often  are  multiple. 

A  cejnentoma  is  a  fibrous  jaw  tumor  whose  capsule  has  calcified.  It 
springs  from  a  developing  tooth  which  becomes  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
dental  cement.    These  tumors  are  moat  common  in  horses. 

Compound  follimlar  odontomata  contain  a  number  of  masses  of 
cementum  resembling  small  teeth,  or  they  may  amount  even  to  well- 


Fig.  535. — Composite  odontoma  (Bland-Sutton). 


developed  but  misshapen  teeth,  composed  of  all  three  dental  elements. 
In  these  compound  follicular  odontomata  many  teeth  are  found. 
Human  beings  are  frequently  subject  to  this  disease. 

Radicular  odontomata  spring  from  the  dentin  and  cementum  after 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  formed,  and  while  the  roots  are  still 
developing.    These  growths  are  more  common  in  animals  than  in  man. 
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CompojfiU  odontonuUa  are  hard  tumors  composeii  of  enamel,  dentin, 
and  cementiim.  Thu3  they  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  tooth-germ, 
but  thev  bf^r  little  resemblance  to  normal  teeth.  Thev  are  found  in 
man  onlv. 

These  tumors  of  the  jaws  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  older  rather  than  of  the  more  recent  writers,  yet  present  experience 
shows  us  that  they  are  quite  common,  especially  in  young  person^s. 
An  extremely  significant  fact  is  that  frequently  odontomata  are  mLfi- 
taken  for  sarcomata,  so  that  we  learn  this  lesson:  all  timiors  of  the  jaws 
which  are  not  obwiusly  malignant  should  be  explored  carefully  for  the 
detection  of  oriontomata  before  a  resection  of  the  jaw  is  done.  The 
odontomata  can  always  be  satisfactorily  treatecl  by  a  complete  excision, 
which  should  leave  little  deformity,  and  should  result  in  the  restoration 
of  a  normal  anri  useful  jaw. 


Cancer  is  a  term  of  wide-reaching  significance.  In  ancient  times 
writers  seem  to  have  used  the  word  to  describe  all  manner  of  malignant 
grriWths:  and  in  our  own  day,  clinical  writers  in  general  terms  have 
applierl  the  word  "  cancer"  to  tumors  structurally  as  different  as  sarcoma 
and  malignant  epithelioma.  Conmionly,  however,  we  mean  by  cancer 
rarrinoma}  "a  tumor  composed  chiefly  of  epithelial  cells,  differing 
more  or  less  in  their  tj'pe  and  arrangement  from  the  usual  epithelial 
structures,  and  having  a  tendency  to  an  unlimited  growth.  These 
cells  grow  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  which  is  thereby 
stimulated  to  increased  development.  Carcinoma  is  composed,  there- 
fore, of  two  distinct  structures — epithelial  cells  and  the  vascular  stroma'' 
(Warren). 

Cancer  is  a  disease  of  paramount  importance  because,  when  untreated, 
it  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  though  recent  studies  in  immunity  are  lead- 
ing us  to  b<*lieve  that  the  occasional  spontaneous  cure  of  cancer  is 
credible.  Cancer  is  marked  by  its  insidious  onset;  by  its  painlessness 
in  its  early  stages;  by  its  progressive  and  irresistible  destructiveness; 
by  its  myst(Tioiis  dissemination  (see  the  Theor>'  of  Handley  in  Chapter 
XIX);  by  its  involvement  of  the  lymph-nodes;  by  its  metastases  in 
n'mote  parts;  by  the  hopelessness,  niiser>'.  and  pain  it  produces  when 
fully  developed;  and  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  its  extirpation.  I 
shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  point  out  our  present  hope  for  its  cure. 

Cfirn'noma  and  vpiihelioma  are  terms  which  should  be  obvious  enough, 
yet  modem  writers  still  employ  the  words  in  a  somewhat  confusing  sense. 
For  example,  Hoswell  Park  says  of  carcinoma  that  it  is  a  tumor  springing 
from  preexisting  gland  tissue;  and  of  epithelioma,  that  it  is  common 
espi'ciully  wh(»re  there  is  transition  from  one  kind  of  epithelium  to 
anotluT;   while  Bland-Sutton'  does  not  use  the  term  epiV/jc/toma at  all. 

*  (Irc'ck,  MiftKiior^  a  crab,  a  term,  according  to  (Vlsus,  applied  to  malignant 
crrmttiH  on  account  of  u  crah-likc  ap|M*arance,  due  to  the  great  enlaigement  of  super- 
ficial vchsi>1h  centering  ulunit  the  tumor. 

'  Kii'n'n  Surgery',  vol.  i. 
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I  prefer  to  use  the  word  epithelioma  and  carcinoma  as  intercfaaagable. 
By  epithelioma  we  understand  a  malignant  tumor  composed  chiefly  of 
epithelial  cellB,  and  that  definition  applies  also  to  carcinoma,  a  disease 
which  is  not  limited  by  any  means  to  gland  tissues.  This  confusion 
of  terms,  as  Warren  reminds  us,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  past  times 
the  word  epilkelium  was  used  to  describe  cancers  consisting  of  pavement 
epithelium. 

Carcinoma  (or  epithelioma),  accordingly,  has  various  subdivisions, 
all  of  them  differing  from  the  non-malignant  papilloma  in  that  they  are 
not  limited  by  a  basement  membrane,  but  pass  beyond  it  into  the 


epithelioma  (middle  power) 


underlying  connective  tissue.  Wherever  epithelial  structures  exist, 
there  carcinomata  may  develop,  and  our  opportunities  for  observing 
the  appearances  of  cancer  depend  upon  the  cancer  site.  A  cancer  of 
the  tongue,  the  lip,  or  the  penis  is  instantly  obvious,  and  may  be  studied 
from  the  outset.  Cancer  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestine,  or  of  the 
uterus  is  long  latent,  and  usually  comes  into  the  field  of  observation 
when  the  disease  is  well  advanced  only.  Incidentally  we  see  that  for 
these  reasons  the  early  observed  superficial  cancers  frequently  are 
cured,  while  internal  cancers,  observed  late,  are  cured  far  more 
rarely. 

Superficial   cancer — squamous-cell   cancer — appears   usually    aa    "a 


wo 
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irstrt'like  )nr>wTh  or  nodule,  irhirh  quicldr  becomes  so  ulcer  with 
i^\tr.-ateti  f^if^,  the  ulceration  being  due  to  the  necrosa  of  the  cells 
fartheiFt  frtim  the  peripber>';  or.  ag&in.  the  diisefiise  nuy  st&rt  as  ut 
ulffrateri  fiatnire. — ulceratioQ  and  infiltration  keeping  pace.^in  which 
ca-te  thf  re  is  a  »«harply  tiefined  ulcer  with  undermined  edges.  A  thini 
varifty  of  H^^uamouiMTeil  cancer  often  seen  upon  the  lips  comprises  a 
prr;je«-(  inf!  maiw,  with  a  more  or  lesH  homy  surface.  In  neariy  all  of 
these,  however,  (■haracieri.itic  cell-nests,  with  their  onion-like  arrange- 
ment of  cpII.-,  will  Jx!  found"  (Koewell  Parkj.  Such  is  the  superficial 
ci»it  bflioma. 


All  olwcrvors  dwell  upon  the  invariable  lymph-node  involvements 
which  ftcconipany  cuncer.  The  lymph-nodes  in  cancer  are  invaded 
curly,  ftmictinips  our  first  intimation  of  malignant  disease  comes 
from  fuiding  the  pnliirging  lymph-nodes;  later  we  may  discover  the 
original  cRiiror  fociiM,  1  have  referred  more  than  once  to  Handley's 
inp'iumts  Ihctiry  of  cancer  dissemination,  and  have  described  it  in 
Cliiipicr  XIX.  Moreover,  our  studies  of  cancer  in  the  chapters  on 
Kopimal  Surgery  render  neetllesa  further  anil  special  description  of 
cancer  lien'.  I  n'fer  the  reader  e-ipcrially  to  Chapters  XX  and  XXI 
for  descriptions  of  mdent  idcer,  that  most  shocking,  chronic,  and  dis- 
figuring of  diseases;  and  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  lip.  and  jaws. 

'Ilie  varieties  of  cancer  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are 
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commonly  known  as  squamous-ceU  cancer — cancer  which  makes  its 
appearance  on  any  surface  covered  with  stratified  epithelium.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  important  locations  where 
such  cancers  are  found:  on  the  lips,  tongue,  cheek,  vulva,  anus,  scrotum, 
glans  penis,  conjunctiva,  pinna,  urethra,  about  scars  and  chronic 
ulcers,  and  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Of  late  years  we  have  heard  much  of  precancerous  conditions,  and 
Bland-Sutton  and  other  writers  have  dealt  especially  upon  leukoplakia 
of  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucosa  as  a  condition  precedent  to  cancer. 
Doubtless  such  precancerous  conditions  are  extremely  common,  if  only 
surgeons  might  observe  them  and  recognize  their  significance. 

Gland  cancer  is  important  equally  with  cancer  of  the  squamous-cell 
variety.  Gland  cancer  resembles  the  gland  tissue  from  which  it  springs, 
except  that  the  structural  similarity  is  incomplete.  The  epithelial  cells 
collect  in  irregular  clusters,  fill  the  acini,  obstruct  the  ducts,  and  invade 
the  surrounding  tissues.  These  cancers  may  arise  from  any  secreting 
gland;  they  spread  rapidly.  Distant  metastases  appear  early,  and  it 
is  an  extremely  interesting  characteristic  of  these  metastases  that  they 
reproduce  almost  perfectly  the  type  of  primary  tumor  whence  they  spring. 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  such  a  metastatic  growth  frequently  gives 
us  definite  information  as  to  its  origin. 

The  classic  types  of  gland  cancer  are  found  in  the  breast,  and  the 
intricate  and  numerous  manifestations  of  breast  cancer  have  already 
been  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  XIX.  I  need  add  nothing  here 
to  what  I  there  stated  beyond  naming  other  organs  subject  to  this 
disease — the  salivary  glands,  liver,  kidney,  ovar>',  and  testicle.  More- 
over, the  squamous  and  gland  types  of  cancer  may  overlap  and  co- 
exist. 

For  a  brief  description  of  malignant  chorio-epithelioma,  or  the 
dedduoma  malignumj  and  of  suprarenal  epithelioma — hypernephroma, 
I  refer  to  Chapters  X  and  XIII. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  Roswell  Park's  Modem  Surgery, 
may  assist  the  student  in  his  study  of  tumor  diagnosis : 


TABLE  I.— DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN  BENIGN  AND  MALIGNANT 

GROWTHS. 


Benign  Growths. 

Common  at  all  ages. 

Usually  slow  in  growth. 

No  evidences  of  infiltration  or  dissemin- 
ation. 

Are  often  encapsulated,  nearly  always 
circumscribed. 

Barely  adherent  unless  inflamed. 

Barely  ulcerate. 

Overlying  tissue  not  retracted. 
No  lympnatic  involvement  when  not  in- 
flamed. 
No  leukocytosis. 
Elimination  of  urea  unaffected. 


Malignant  Growths 

Rare  in  early  life. 

Usually  rapid  in  growth. 

Infiltration  in  all  cases,  dissemination 
in  many. 

Never  encapsulated,  seldom  circum- 
scribed. 

Always  adherent. 

Often  ulcerated — nearly  always  when 
surface  is  involved. 

Overlying  tissue  nearly  always  retracted. 

Lymphatic  involvement  an  almost  con- 
stant feature. 

Leukocytosis  often  marked. 

Deficient  elimination  of  urea  (?). 
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TABLE  II.— DIAGNOSIS  BETWEEN  SARCOMA  AND  CARCINOMA. 

Sarcoma.  Carcinoma. 

Occurs  at  any  age.  Rare  before  thirtieth  year  of  Kfe. 

Disseminates     by     the     blood-vessels  Disseminations  by  the  lymphatics. 
(veins). 

Arises  from  mesoblastic  structures.  Arises  from  glandular  (epithelial)  tis- 
sues. 

Distant  metastases  are  more  common.  Less  so. 

Contains     blood-channels     rather     than  Contains  vesseb  of  nonnal  type, 
complete  blood-vessels. 

Less  prone  to  ulceration.  More  so. 

Involvement  of  adjacent  lymphatics  not  Almost  invariably  adjacent  lymphatics 
common.  are  involved. 

Secondary    changes    and    degenerations  Degenerations  not  common;  other  sec- 
are  more  common.  ondary  changes  rare. 

Sugar  present  in  the  blood.  Peptone  present  in  the  blood. 

TABLE  III.— DIAGNOSIS  BETWEEN  EPITHELIOMA  AND  TUBERCULO- 
SIS (LUPUS). 

Epithelioma.  Tuberculosis  (Lupus). 

Preceded  usually  by  continued  irritation        Irritation    plays   no    figure.    Preceded 
or  warty  growths.  usually  by  nodules. 

Diathesis  plays  no  known  part.  Diathesis   evident.         Coincident   evh- 

dences  of  tuberculous  disease  else- 
where. 

Rarely  multiple.  Often  multiple. 

Area  of  thickening  ahead  of  ulceration.        Extension  of  ulceration  not  preceded  by 

thickening. 

Ulceration  advancing  from  a  central        Various  foci,  which  may  coalesce, 
focus. 

Border  usually  raised  and  everted,  regu-        Border  abrupt,  eaten,  irregular,  thick- 
lar  in  outline.  ened,  firm,  often  inverted,  iir^ulsr 

in  outline. 

Often  assumes  fungoid  type.  Never  fungoid. 

Ba««  may  be  deeply  excavated.  Base  nearly  level  with  surface. 

l^sually  painful.  Seldom  oainful. 

Bleeds  easily.  Seldom  bleeds. 

Never  tends  to  cicatrize.  As  marginal  ulceration  proceeds  there 

is  often  cicatrization  at  center. 

Most  rare  in  the  young.  Common  in  the  young. 

Discharge  is  very  oflFensive.  Discharge  rarely  offensive. 

Lymphatic  involvement  nearly  always.        Rarely. 

After  all  is  said,  what  shall  we  tell  the  student  and  the  general  prac- 
titioner regarding  the  surgeon's  attitude  toward  the  cancer  problem, 
and  the  question  of  its  cure?  This  is  no  place  in  which  to  discuss  the 
great  question  of  the  causation  of  cancer,  as  I  have  already  stated. 
Doubtless  should  investigation  prove  to  us  that  cancer  is  of  parasitic 
origin,  the  inevitable  next  step  of  finding  its  antidote  would  follow. 
ToKlay,  however,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  present  treatment, 
and  surgeons  are  finding  that  the  careful  and  extensive  modem  opera- 
tions are  lowering  cancer  mortality.  I  have  already  said  that  super- 
ficial cancer  may  and  should  be  attacked  early.  As  Crile  remarks  in 
his  illuminating  paper,*  we  should  not  wait  for  the  disease  to  develop 

^  Oration  in  surgery  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  published  in  the 
Jour.  .\mer.  Med.  Assoc.,  June  6,  1908,  p.  1883;  also,  Jour.  Med.  Research.  190& 
xlvii,  385. 
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itself  in  order  to  establish  a  diagnosis;  we  should  remove  the  disease 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen,  and  then  establish  our  diagnosis.  In  several  fore- 
going chapters  of  this  book  I  have  already  described  the  various  and 
elaborate  methods  of  operation  now  in  vogue. 

Our  endeavor  must  be,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  an  early  diagnosis. 
How  shall  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  those  cancers  which  are  hidden  from 
view?  SaysCrile:  "I  have  often  thought  that,  pending  a  more  general 
enlightenment,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  mankind  if  the  words  '  glan- 
dular enlargement  and  cachexia,'  as  denoting  s^nnptoms  of  cancer,  were 
stricken  from  every  text-book  of  medicine.  These  are  terminal  symp- 
toms, and  indicate  that  the  surgical  opportunity  is  forever  lost.  Were 
the  result  not  so  tragic,  such  professional  simple-mindedness  would  be 
ludicrous.''  Through  his  studies  in  hemolysis,  Crile  has  arrived  at  an 
extremely  interesting  and  probably  valuable  hypothesis  which  he  is 
applying  to  the  diagnosis  of  early  cancer.  To  quote:  "The  blood-serum 
of  a  cancer  patient  may  hemolyze  normal  corpuscles,  but  normal  blood- 
serum  usually  does  not  hemolyze  the  red  corpuscles  of  a  cancer  patient. 
In  some  patients — thus  far  only  those  with  inoperable  cancer — there 
was  reverse  hemolysis.  The  cancer  corpuscles  were  hemolyzed  by 
normal  serum.  In  some  cases  there  was  no  reaction.  If  this  reaction 
is  to  be  of  diagnostic  value,  then  it  must  occur  in  cancer  cases  only  or  in 
diseases  not  readily  confused  with  cancer."  In  other  words,  we  have 
in  the  hemolysis  blood-test  a  promising  method  for  the  determination 
of  early  internal  cancer;  and  Crile's  statistics,  already  considerable, 
show  this  test  to  be  fairly  reliable. 

Crile  makes  this  further  intensely  interesting  statement:  "The 
work  of  Gaylord  and  Clowes,  Beebe  and  Ewing,  Ehrlich,  Loeb,  and 
others,  demonstrating  a  not  infrequent  immunity  against  cancer,  was 
utilized  by  Beebe  and  myself  in  an  attempt  to  cure  transplanted  sarcoma 
in  dogs  by  maximum  bleeding  of  the  'tumor  dog'  and  heavy  over- 
transfusion  from  an  immune  dog.  By  this  method  we  have  cured  of 
sarcoma  nine  out  of  eleven  dogs,  some  of  which  were  cachectic  and  had 
metastases.  The  cured  animals  in  turn  became  immune  and  were 
successfully  employed  for  curing  and  immunizing  other  dogs.  .  .  . 
Arguing  from  this  work  and  from  the  fact  that  among  the  lower  animals 
certain  ones  are  naturally  immune,  we  have  transfused  normal  blood 
into  six  human  subjects  having  sarcoma,  their  tumors  having  been 
removed  previously  to  transfusion.  Sixteen  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  first  case  was  so  treated  (without  recurrence) ....  Should 
these  patients  be  cured  (after  three  or  more  years)  and  become  immune, 
it  is  likely  that  they  may  be  available  for  curing  others,  so  that  eventually 
a  group  of  immunes  may  be  established."  Crile  goes  on  to  say,  prop- 
erly and  guardedly,  that  "the  whole  matter  of  immunizing  against 
sarcoma  is  at  this  time  wholly  experimental,  and  my  statements  are 
presented  with  that  understanding." 

Besides  the  knife,  various  measures  have  been  and  are  to-day 
employed  for  the  cure  of  malignant  disease.  The  x-ray  and  radium 
have  an  apparent  curative  effect  in  certain  superficial  cancers.     In 
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doubtful  cases  after  operation  on  deep-seated  tumors  the  skin-flaps 
may  be  retracted  and  the  x-rays  applied  daily  and  directly  to  the  depths 
of  the  wound. 

Coley's  well-known  treatment  with  the  mixed  toxins  of  er^'^sipelas 
and  the  Bacillus  prodigiosus  has  had  promise,  and  the  method  has 
still  a  vogue.     The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  Coley  himself. 

Numerous  other  measures  have  been  advocated  and  are  still  advo- 
cated, such  as  ultraviolet  rays,  pyoktannin,  formalin,  etc.^  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  measures  is  that  of  Beatson,  of  Glasgow,  who 
suggests  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  hopeless  cases  of 
mammar}'  cancer.  He  has  reported  instances  of  apparent  cure.  The 
so-called  "trj-psin  treatment"  of  malignant  tumors  was  promulgated 
by  Beard,  of  Edinburgh,  and  still  finds  its  advocates,  who  assert  that 
although  the  record  of  cases  is  far  from  perfect,  still  the  reasoning 
on  which  the  treatment  is  founded  should  prove  correct  when  worked 
out  in  more  detail. 

In  brief  and  unsatisfactory'  detail  such  is  the  problem  of  the  treat- 
ment of  malignant  tumors  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Save  for  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis,  no  campaign  in  all  medicine  is  being  more  actively 
pushed  than  this  cancer  campaign;  and  we  have  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  within  the  years  immediately  coming  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  malignant  disease,  and  shall  obtain 
a  rational,  safe,  and  sound  remedy. 

^  Skene  Keith  and  George  E.  Keith  report  ^reat  relief  from  pain  and  niarked 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patients  from  the  hypodermic  use  of  a 
compound  of  iron,  scxlium,  and  iodin.  To  quote:  "  Tins  strong  standard  injection 
consists  of  a  solution  of  iodipin  in  oil,  arseniate  of  iron,  cacodylate  of  iron,  and  cin- 
namate  of  sodium.  The  iodipin  is  a  25  p(*r  cent,  solution  in  oil.  The  arseniate  of 
iron  contains  i  grain  of  iron  and  ^  grain  of  arsenious  anhydrid  in  1  cc.  The  caco- 
dylate of  iron  contains  3  grains  of  iron  in  1  cc.  The  cinnamate  of  sodium  is  a  satur- 
ated solution  containing  1}  grains  to  the  cubic  centimeter.  .  .  .  The  average 
proportions  of  the  emulsion  wnich  we  have  used  most  are  as  follows:  1  dram  of  the 
iodipin  and  20  minims  each  of  the  other  three.  .  .  .  The  dose  varies  also. 
Some  patients  api)ear  to  do  well  with  5  cc.  of  the  emubion  given  every  second  day 
or  even  every  day,  while  it  seems  to  be  advisable  with  others  not  to  give  more  than 
2  or  3  cc."— Cancer,  Relief  of  Pain  and  Possible  Cure,  p.  33. 

Almost  equally  useful  apparently  is  the  treatment  advocated  for  cases  of  in- 
operable cancer  by  G.  W.  Gay,  of  Boston,  a  treatment  I  have  Ufed  myself  with  satis- 
faction: Give  5  drops  of  the  compound  solution  of  iodin  three  times  a  day  and  in- 
crease the  dose  rapitUy  until,  by  the  end  of  a  month,  the  patient  is  recei\'ing60  to  100 
drops  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Frequently,  by  the  use  of  this  dru^,  pain  is  allayed, 
the  rapidity  of  the  tumor's  growth  seems  to  he  checked,  and  life  is  prolonged.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  iodin  by  small  doses  of  the  tincture  en  opium 
given  by  rectum  and  repeated  at  short  inter\'als— 3  or  4  drops  every  three  houiBy 
the  surgeon  being  careful  not  to  saturate  the  patient  with  the  drug. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS 

Ee^ctures 

A  FRACTURED  bone  is  a  broken  bone.  I  know  of  no  phrase  or  com- 
bination of  terms  that  sums  it  more  accurately.  In  spite  of  the  x-ray, 
the  treatment  of  fractures  does  not  form  a  popular  division  of  surgical 
practice.  Most  surgeons  would  shun  fractures  if  they  could.  Fractures 
comprise  a  department  of  surgery  distinct  and  unique.  Moreover,  in  a 
book  of  this  character,  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  deal  with  the  great 
subject  of  fractures.  For  proper  details  the  surgeon  should  consult  the 
well-known  books  of  Hamilton,  Stimson,  or  Scudder.  It  will  be  useful, 
however,  for  the  student  to  gain  some  general  idea  of  fractures  and  their 
treatment  from  such  a  brief  essay  as  I  can  address  to  him  here. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  some  general  topics  in  connection 
with  fractures,  and  then  briefly  review  special  fractures  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

Commonly,  fractures  are  described  in  various  terms.     To  quote 
Eisendrath,^  fractures  are  classified: 
I.  According  to  their  degree. 
II.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture. 

III.  According  to  their  location. 

IV.  According  to  their  etiology. 

V.  According  to  their  relation  to  the  overlying  skin. 
VI.  According  to  the  number  of  fragments. 
VII.  According  to  whether  or  not  they  are  complicated. 
This  classification  is  good,  and  certainly  expresses  recognized  con- 
ditions. 

I.  Fractures  are  complete  or  incomplete  and  we  use  also  the  terms 
green-stick  and  subperiosteal. 

II.  Fractures  are  transverse  or  oblique. 

III.  Fractures  are  epiphyseal  when  the  epiphyses,  commonly  in  young 
persons,  are  separated;  while  the  fracture  remote  from  the  epiphysis 
is  spoken  of  as  a  fracture  of  the  shaft.  We  speak  of  joint  fractures  also, 
meaning  fractures  involving  the  joints  adjacent  to  the  break. 

IV.  We  describe  a  fracture  as  direct  and  indirect  also — referring  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received.  A  direct  fracture  is  one  caused 
by  a  crushing  force  applied  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  An  indirect  frac- 
ture is  due  to  muscular  violence,  straining  the  bone  until  it  breaks. 

1  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath,  Fractures,  Keen's  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
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V.  Perhaps  the  most  important  division  of  this  classification  is  that 
which  separates  fractures  into  simple  fractures  and  compound  fractures. 
A  simple  fracture  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  communication  between 
the  broken  bone  and  the  outer  air.  A  compound  fracture  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  wound  leading  to  the  fracture  through  the  skin  and 
soft  parts.  Of  recent  years  many  writers,  following  the  phrasing  of 
Scudder,  have  substituted  the  terms  closed  and  open  fractures  for  simple 
and  compound  fractures. 

VI.  In  case  the  bone  is  splintered  into  three  or  more  fragments,  we 
use  the  term  comminuted  fracture.    The  term  multiple  implies  a  some- 


i. 


^. 


5. 


6. 


Fig.  53S. — Various  forms  of  lines  of  fracture:  1,  Complete  transverse;  2,  longitudinal; 
3,  oblique;  4,  spiral;  5,  incomplete  or  green-stick;  6,  subperiosteal  (Eisendrath). 

what  different  condition,  and  signifies  that  one  or   more  bones  are 
broken  at  several  points. 

VII.  When  a  fracture  is  but  a  part  of  the  injur\^  received,  that  is, 
when  soft  parts  and  organs  as  well  as  bones  are  damaged,  we  employ 
the  term  complicated  fracture,  though  this  is,  perhaps,  a  fanciful  and 
needless  classification. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Certain  considerations  recently  have  become  prominent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  all  fractures,  considerations  which  arc  more  interesting  perhaps 
to  the  general  surgeon  than  are  questions  of  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  average  fracture.  We  are  discussing  and  questioning  the 
inevitable  value  of  the  x-ray.  We  are  considering  the  more  frecjuent 
treatment  of  fractures  by  opening  do\\ii  upon  and  wiring  or  otherwise 
fixing  the  fragments  beneath  the  skin.  We  are  devising  methocis  of 
treating  the  old  deformities  which  sometimes  result  from  faulty  union 
of  fractures;  while  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  discussions 
deals  with  the  treatment  of  delayed  union  and  especially  of  the  non- 
union of  fractures. 
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After  the  introduction  into  practice  of  o^-ray  ezaminationsy  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  felt  at  first  that  at  last  we  had  secured  a  positive 
and  unfailing  method  of  reaching  the  exact  diagnosis  of  a  given  fracture. 
X-ray  pictures  were  assumed  to  be  infallible,  not  only  as  indicating  the 
position  of  the  bone  fragments,  but  as  demonstrating  surely  the  func- 
tional results  of  treatment — that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  limb  to  the 
patient  after  the  bone  had  healed.  Such  conceptions  of  the  use  of  the 
x-ray  have  been  greatly  modified.  Its  indiscriminate  employment 
has  done  harm  as  well  as  good.  It  has  led  to  the  superficial  and  care- 
less palpation  of  fractures;  it  has  induced  young  and  inexperienced 
practitioners  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  x-ray  picture,  and  it  has  imposed 
upon  juries  the  notion  that  bones,  the  fragments  of  which  are  not 
approximated  absolutely  and  accurately,  must  be  of  faulty  function  after 
union,  and  must  show  careless  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
rare  that  closed  fractures  can  be  absolutely  approximated,  while  it  is 
the  experience  of  surgeons  for  ages  that  imperfect  apposition  commonly 
may  coexist  with  almost  perfect  function. 

Cotton  ^  has  very  properly  stated  that  the  most  important  use  of 
the  x-ray  is  to  determine  the  position  of  the  bone  fragments  after  the  sur- 
geon has  reduced  the  fracture.  That  writer  would  employ  the  x-ray  when 
convenient,  as  an  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
fracture,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  other  and  common  methods  of 
investigation  should  not  be  neglected;  but  after  the  fracture  has  been 
reduced  and  has  been  held  in  its  new  position  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
allow  the  healing  process  to  begin,  he  would  then  secure  another  x-ray 
picture.  By  the  aid  of  this  latter  picture  the  surgeon  is  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  his  treatment  is  effective,  and,  if  necessary,  he  can 
then  remedy  malposition.  After  union  is  complete  and  the  limb  is 
again  in  use,  the  x-ray  is  of  no  value  whatever,  provided  function  is 
satisfactory.  For,  as  I  have  said,  the  perfectly  functionating  limb 
may  be  supported  by  a  bone  which  shows  a  marked  deviation  from 
the  normal. 

The  open  treatment  of  fractures  is  too  seldom  used.  In  general 
terms  it  is  true  that  a  closed  fracture,  well  approximated,  promises  a 
good  result  without  further  molestation;  but  many  fractures,  after 
reduction  has  been  attempted,  show  continued  deformity,  marked 
failure  of  apposition,  and  a  tendency  to  delayed  union.  Cotton  ques- 
tions the  frequency  of  the  interposition  of  soft  parts  as  a  cause  of  mal- 
position and  delayed  union.  My  experience  is  somewhat  different.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  of  fractured  fibula  and  ulna  in  which  interposed 
tendons  obviously  prevented  a  proper  apposition  of  the  bone  fragments. 
In  such  cases  I  advise  the  surgeon  to  cut  down  upon  the  damaged  bone, 
without  hesitation,  to  push  aside  the  soft  parts,  and  to  wire  the  frag- 
ments. Again,  in  the  case  of  a  comminuted  fracture  involving  a  joint — 
especially  the  elbow-joint — frequently  it  occurs  that  with  the  patient 
etherized,  proper  motion  of  the  joint  is  found  to  be  impossible.    The  joint 

1  F.  J.  Cotton,  Notes  on  Fractures  and  Their  Treatment,  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  July  27,  1905. 
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locks.  It  can  neither  be  extended  nor  flexed  normally.  In  such  a  case 
the  surgeon  should  explain  the  situation  to  the  patient;  should  make 
clear  to  him  the  impossibility  of  satisfactory'  function  without  an 
operation,  and  the  possible  dangers  of  an  operation,  and  should  insist 
that  the  patient  himself,  or  his  friends,  if  necessary-,  elect  the  course  of 
pn>cedure. 

In  connection  i^nth  this  matter  of  simple  and  compoimd,  or  closed 
and  open  fractures,  let  me  remind  the  student  that  until  the  antiseptic 
era  the  dangers  of  the  open  fracture  were  incomparably  greater  than 
the  dangers  of  the  closed  fracture.  Open  fractures  were  nearh'  always 
complicated  by  suppuration,  frequently  by  bone  necrosis,  often  by 
extensive  infections,  and  commonly  by  pyemia  and  death.  It  was  a 
realization  of  this  shocking  situation  which  leil  LLster  to  his  studies  in 
antisepsis.  We  still  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  compound 
and  simple  fractures,  although  the  dangers  of  the  former  have  been 
nearly  eliminated,  but  danger  does  still  exist,  especially  when  the  joints 
are  involved,  so  that  one  mav  not  rashlv  and  unadvisedlv  transform  a 
simple  into  a  compound  fracture.  Nevertheless,  the  dangers  are  now 
Blight.  In  such  ca.ses  of  joint  injuries  as  I  have  describe<l — simple 
comminuted  fractures  involving  the  joints,  with  the  prospect  of  a  stiff 
joint  should  no  operation  be  done — one  finds  one's  self  confronted  with 
a  choice  of  evils.  Good  practice  in  these  days  recognizes  and  approves 
cutting  down  upon  such  injuries  and  removing  or  fixing  properly  the 
bone  fragments. 

Old  deformities  resulting  from  the  malunion  of  fractures  present 
to  the  conscientious  surgeon  some  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
questions  which  he  can  encounter.  The  questions  involved  are  those 
of  the  propriety  of  former  treatment;  the  possible  incompetence  of  the 
surgeon  who  originally  reduced  the  fracture;  the  possibility  of  a  law 
suit  against  that  surgeon,  and  one's  own  proper  action  in  the  premises: 
with  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  a  present  late  operation  \^'ill 
materially  improve  the  imfortunate  condition  of  the  patient.  These 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  ansr^ered  positively  and  in  general 
terms.  I  advise  the  young  practitioner,  especially,  to  avoid  invohnng 
himself  without  consultation  in  one  of  these  cases.  If  two  competent 
surgeons  agree  that  a  secondar}'  operation  will  probably  improve  the 
patient's  condition,  then  and  then  only  should  the  attending  surgeon 
undertake  the  operation.  We  are  finding  that  a  cutting  operation 
directed  immediately  at  the  deformity  is  often  of  less  value  than  an 
osteoclasis  somewhat  removed  from  the  seat  of  damage.  It  may  be 
well,  for  example,  to  do  osteoclasis  for  "gim-stock  elbow,"  or  supra- 
malleolar osteoclasis  for  a  twisted  ankle,  at  the  classic  point  above  the 
joint,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  seat  of  the  old  damage. 

Delayed  union  must  not  be  mistaken  for  nan-union.      Delayed 
union  is  common,  especially  in  persons  of  advanced  years,  of  tuberculous 
or  syphilitic  taint,  or  in  poor  general  health.     Such  patients  should  re- 
ceive  painstaking  general   care  with   perfect  hygienic  surroundings, 
lid  proper  food;  while  the  underlying  systemic  derangement 
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should  be  treated.  It  is  not  imcommon  to  find  union  of  the  long  bones^ 
for  example,  the  humerus,  the  femur,  and  the  bones  of  the  forearm- 
it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  their  union  delayed  for  two,  four,  or  six 
months.  In  these  cases  our  duty  is  faithfully  and  continuously  to 
immobilize  the  damaged  limb.  I  have  seen  union  take  place  after 
twelve  months  of  non-union. 

In  certain  rare  cases,  however,  non-union  persists,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  determine  why  it  persists.  The  patient  seems  to  lack 
proper  bone-forming  activities,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  ends 
of  the  fragments  may  atrophy  and  an  actual  false  joint — pseudarthrosis 
— may  develop.  I  have  at  this  moment  among  my  patients  an  active, 
sound,  and  vigorous  woman  of  thirty-five,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  who  has  carried  for  four  years  an  ununited  fracture  of  the 
ulna,  and  that  in  spite  of  numerous  operations  for  its  repair.  Happily 
these  cases  are  extremely  rare,  though  they  furnish  a  great  amoimt  of 
discussion  in  our  fracture  literature. 

The  treatment  of  non-union  has  come  to  follow  a  certain  fairly 
regular  routine :  (1)  Immobilization  persisted  in  for  at  least  six  months; 
(2)  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  fragments  by  friction  against  each 
other,  with  the  patient  anesthetized;  (3)  incision  down  upon,  and 
wiring^  of  the  fragments.  Each  operation  should  be  followed  by  a 
further,  long-continued  immobilization. 

Recently  certain  investigations  in  metabolism,  in  immunity,  and  in 
the  processes  of  wound  healing  have  seemed  to  lead  to  a  hope  of  benefit 
from  novel  measures.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  non-union 
appear  to  have  been  cured  by  the  employment  of  Bier's  passive  hy- 
peremia; while  a  still  more  interesting  method  is  the  surrounding  of 
the  bone-ends  with  an  aseptic  blood-clot,  purposely  introduced  into 
the  tissues,  after  which  the  wound  is  allowed  to  heal  per  primam. 

At  this  stage  of  our  discussion  we  need  not  consider  special  forms 
of  treatment  for  fractures  in  general,  but  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  strange  and  radical  changes  in  treatment 
have  been,  undertaken,  have  been  abandoned,  and  have  been  revived. 
As  I  have  said  in  Chapter  XXVI,  the  beginner  would  do  well  to  read 
with  care  the  illuminating  essays  of  Sampson  Gamgee  on  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  published  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  That  dis- 
cursive but  delightful  writer  makes  clear  the  vital  importance  of  rest 
and  immobilization  for  damaged  bones  and  joints.  For  generations 
surgery  has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  principle;  but  surgery 
has  for  generations  also  endeavored  in  some  fashion  to  accelerate  union 
even  while  maintaining  rest  and  immobilization. 

Massage  of  recent  fractures  is  an  ancient  practice,  long  in  disuse 
among  modem  surgeons,  until  within  recent  years.  In  the  chapter  on 
Minor  Surgery  I  have  already  written  at  some  length  on  this  topic. 
Surgeons  misapprehend  often  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  massage 

*  This  word  "  wiring"  is  used  as  a  general  term  to  indicate  some  form  of  fixing, 
whether  by  silver  wire,  by  nails,  by  screws,  or  by  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
plates  or  clamps  which  have  been  devised. 
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for  broken  bones.  There  is  the  too  frequent  custom  of  postponing 
masage  until  after  the  splints  have  been  removed  permanently,  and  the 
patient  has  begun  voluntarily  to  move  the  limb.  Massage  at  this  time 
is  of  some  value,  but  its  greatest  value  is  found  in  following  the  so-called 
French  custom  of  employing  massage  daily  from  the  time  of  the  injuiy. 
I  employ  this  method  with  great  satisfaction.  Massage  stimulates  the 
circulation,  especially  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  brings  fresh  blood 
to  the  part,  in  which  the  massage  induces  a  condition  of  active  h}•pe^ 
emia.  One  sees,  therefore,  that  in  a  sense  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bier  treatment  is  thus  attained — indeed,  Willy  Meyer  and  other  sui^geons 
in  this  country  who  have  employed  faithfully  the  Bier  method,  find 
that  it  is  of  distinct  value  in  the  routine  treatment  of  fractures. 

In  the  case  of  simple  fractures  my  routine  method  is  to  remove  the 
bandages  on  the  third  day  or  as  soon  as  excessive  swelling  has  subsided; 
and  then,  with  the  limb  firmly  supported  by  strapping  upon  splints, 
carefully  and  thoroughly  to  apply  the  massage.  If  convenient  and 
possible,  such  massage  is  renewed  daily,  or  every  second  day,  throughout 
the  patient's  convalescence. 

Not  only  is  union  accelerated  by  these  measures,  but  the  muscular 
tone  and  the  circulation  are  so  well  sustained  that  almost  as  soon  as 
the  splints  are  finally  removed  the  patient  finds  himself  able  in  fair 
measure  to  make  use  of  the  afifected  limb. 

Let  us  now  take  up  a  consideration  of  simple  and  of  compound 
fractures. 

SIMPLE  FRACTURES 

While  we  understand  by  this  term  a  fracture  which  does  not  com- 
municate with  the  outer  air,  we  must  realize  that  there  are  varieties 
of  simple  fractures.  There  are  traumatic  fractures — fractures  due  to 
violence.  There  are  pathologic  fractures — fractures  due  to  the  breakbg 
of  a  bone  weakened  by  disease  (osteomyelitis,  tuberculosis,  syphilid, 
sarcoma,  carcinoma,  rickets,  the  atrophy  of  old  age,  and  other  similar 
lesions) . 

Simple  fractures  may  consist  of  fissures  only  in  the  bone;  of  ^^ 
periosteal  fractures,  in  which  case  the  periosteum  is  not  broken,  the 
fragments  are  not  displaced,  and  the  ordinary  signs  of  fracture  are  not 
apparent.  Frequently  this  condition  has  been  mistaken  for  a  sprain. 
There  are  green-stick  fractures,  in  which  case  one  side  only  of  a  long 
bone  is  splintered.  There  are  fractures  knowTi  as  spired  fractures, 
oblique  fractures,  V-fractures,  J-fractures,  Y-fractures — the  meanings 
of  all  of  which  terms  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  they  are  employed  to 
indicate  merely  the  shapes  into  w^hich  the  bones  are  splintered.  The 
following  table,  copied  from  Eisendrath's  excellent  article — ^a  table  for 
which  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Scannell,  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital — is  an  interesting  statement  of  the  frequency  of  various 
simple  fractures.^ 

1  Simple  fractures  entered  at  Boston  City  Hospital  between  1864  and  1905. 
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Simple  Fractures.  Caaes.  Per  cent. 

1.  Radius 4657  (13.46) 

2.  Humerus 3517  (10.16) 

3.  Ribs 3196  (  9.23) 

4.  Femur 2898  (  8.37) 

5.  Clavicle 2756  (  7.96) 

6.  Fibula 2344  (  6.77) 

7.  Metacarpus 1285  (  3.71) 

8.  Tibia 1259  (  3.63) 

9.  SkuU 992  (  2.86) 

10.  Tarsus 947  (  2.73) 

11.  Phalanges  (upper  extremity) 798  (  2.30) 

12.  Inferior  maxulia 692  (  1.99) 

13.  Patella 660  (  1.90) 

14.  Ulna 630  (  1.82) 

15.  Facial  bones 538  (  1.55) 

16.  Carpus 495  (  1.43) 

17.  Vertebrffi 331  (  0.95) 

18.  Scapula 256  (  0.73) 

19.  Pelvis 208  (  0.60) 

20.  Metatarsus 168  (  0.48) 

21.  Phalanges  (lower  extremity) 78  (  0.22) 

22.  Superior  maxilla 70  (  0.20) 

23.  Sternum 40  (0.11) 

24.  Coccyx 20  (  0.05) 

25.  Hyoid 1  (  0.002) 

Both  bones  of  the  leg 3902  (11.20) 

Both  bones  of  the  arm 1875  (  5.10) 

The  8]rmptoms  and  the  diagnosis  of  simple  fractures  fall  naturally 
into  a  common  paragraph.  We  hear  much  of  the  history  of  the  accident, 
its  general  effect  upon  the  patient,  and  of  the  age  of  the  patient.  These 
are  more  or  less  interesting  topics,  but  in  fact  they  have  but  the  most 
indirect  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  even  of  the 
patient  are  of  far  less  consequence  than  are  the  objective  signs  which 
the  surgeon  observes.  P^or  example,  in  describing  a  fracture  a  writer 
will  tell  you  that  the  patient  fell  25  feet,  that  he  landed  upon  his  knee, 
that  he  experienced  great  shock,  that  he  is  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  unable  to  rise,  that  his  leg  is  paralyzed,  and  that  there  is  a 
bunch  on  the  outer  side  of  his  thigh.  This  is  all  very  well  and  might 
lead  the  reader  to  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  a 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur;  whereas  he  may  have  a  fracture  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  or  a  rupture  of  the  kidney,  which  will  account  for 
all  his  sjTnptoms,  while  the  swelling  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  is  a 
mere  hematoma.  No;  the  truly  important,  characteristic,  and  final 
evidence  is  to  be  found  upon  an  examination  only  of  the  patient's  body 
by  the  surgeon  himself. 

There  are  certain  classic,  well-recognized,  and  positive  signs  of  frac- 
ture: deformity,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  abnormal  mobility,  and 
crepitus  or  grating,  while  the  evidence  of  the  x-ray  confirms  the  diag- 
nosis. Such  is  the  positive  and  final  evidence  for  which  we  look.  The 
other  facts  in  the  history  are  more  or  less  interesting,  and  may  have 
their  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  the  case,  but  they  are  not  of  first 
importance. 

I  ask  the  reader  to  refer  again  to  Chapter  XXVI  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  proper   method  of  handling  and  examining  cases  of  sus- 
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pected  fracture.  Moreover,  as  Scudder  states  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  admirable  book  on  the  Treatment  of  Fractures,  "The  general 
employment  of  anesthesia  in  the  examination  of  the  initial  treatment 
of  fractures,  especially  of  those  near  or  involving  joints,  has  made 
diagnosis  more  accurate  and  treatment  more  intelligent.  .  .  .  This 
great  certainty  in  diagnosis  has  suggested  more  direct  and  simpler 
methods  of  treatment.  .  .  .  The  attention  of  the  student  is  diverted 
from  theories  and  apparatus  to  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
fractured  bone,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  determine  for  himself  how  to 
meet  the  conditions  found  in  each  individual  case  of  fracture." 

The  patient's  interest  in  his  own  case  is  a  factor  in  the  situation 
which  will  often  puzzle  the  beginner  or  the  inexperienced  practitioner. 
The  patient  wishes  to  know  how  perfect  will  be  his  use  of  the  damaged 
limb,  and  how  long  he  is  to  be  laid  up.  His  interest  in  the  case  goes 
no  further  than  this,  unless,  as  frequently  happens,  he  is  contemplating 
a  suit  for  damages.  It  is  the  meeting  of  these  questions  so  difficult  of 
accurate  answer,  and  the  annoyance,  with  the  possible  reflection  on 
his  own  skill,  associated  with  a  pending  legal  suit — it  is  these  considera- 
tions which  have  rendered  the  subject  of  fractures  a  grievance  and  an 
offense  to  many  a  surgeon. 

The  clinical  course  of  an  average  simple  fracture  of  one  of  the 
long  bones  presents  certain  characteristics.  The  limb  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fracture  is  swollen  and  tense  from  extra vasated  blood  and 
lymph.  The  parts  become  pigmented,  the  limb  aches  and  is  extremely 
painful  on  being  moved,  or  from  involuntary  muscular  twitching,  if 
the  parts  are  not  kept  at  rest  by  splints  and  bandages.  During  the 
first  week  there  is  commonly  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  (the  so-called 
aseptic  fever).  If  the  limb  is  severely  crushed,  particles  of  fat  may 
escape  into  the  circulation,  may  cause  fat  embolism  in  various  organs, 
and  may  be  excreted  in  the  urine. 

If  all  goes  well,  however,  and  the  injury'  be  promptly  treated,  the 
swelling  subsides  gradually,  and  the  pain  diminishes  and  disappears, 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  the  patient  rests  comfortably,  and  is 
conscious  only  of  a  disabled  and  useless  limb.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  reparative  changes  about  the  seat  of  the  fracture  become 
apparent.  Gradually,  a  soft  tumor  or  collection  of  exudate  of  varj-ing 
size  develops.  This  is  known  clinically  as  the  "  callus."  At  first  soft,  it 
gradually  becomes  harder,  and  in  the  course  of  weeks  smaller.  It 
constitutes  nature's  plastic  mold  or  splint,  which  binds  together  the 
damaged  fragments.  For  some  weeks  also  one  can  ascertain  the 
progress  of  the  convalescence  by  examining  this  callus.  WTiile  it  is 
soft,  the  bone  fragments  move  easily  within  it.  As  it  becomes  hard 
and  ossified  the  union  of  the  bones  becomes  firmer,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  solid  union  within  the  callus  is  assured.  The  repair  of  carti- 
lage as  well  as  of  bone  follows  this  course. 

The  time  required  for  the  repair  of  a  simple  fracture  is  usually  about 
sixty  days.  I  find  it  stated  in  the  General  Surgery  of  Lexer  and 
Sevan  that  two  weeks  are  required  for  the  repair  of  fractures  of  the 
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phalanges,  three  weeks  for  those  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  ribs, 
four  weeks  for  those  of  the  clavicle,  five  weeks  for  those  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm,  six  weeks  for  those  of  the  humerus  and  fibula,  seven 
weeks  for  those  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  the  tibia,  eight  weeks 
for  those  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  ten  weeks  for  those  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  and  twelve  weeks  for  those  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  while 
consolidation  occurs  much  more  rapidly  in  children  and  is  complete 
in  most  of  their  bones  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  simple  fractures  follows  naturally  enough  upon 
the  diagnosis.  A  great  mass  of  nebulous  talk  and  writing  has  been 
indulged  in  regarding  the  treatment  of  fractures.  There  are,  in  fact, 
two  vital  principles  involved.  If  these  principles  are  observed,  all  should 
go  well. 

The  fragments  of  bone  must  be  brought  into  reasonable  apposition 
and  held  there. 

The  patient  must  be  made  comfortable. 

Simple  as  are  these  two  principles,  one  is  astonished  constantly  at 
finding  them  neglected.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  bring  frag- 
ments into  apposition.  As  a  general  thing,  the  patient  must  be  anesthe- 
tized,— ^with  gas,  ether,  or  chloroform, — when  promptly  the  tense  muscles 
relax  and  the  fragments  can  easily  be  brought  together.  If  there  is 
still  difficulty  in  making  the  approximation,  the  surgeon  may  do  tenot- 
omy— especially  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles — or,  if  comminuted  fragments 
interfere  with  each  other  or  protrude  into  a  joint,  he  may  cut  down 
upon  and  straighten  out  the  tangle.  We  use  the  term  reduction  to 
indicate  the  process  of  bringing  the  fragments  into  apposition.  The 
popular  word  "set*'  has  little  meaning.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  fix 
and  immobilize  the  reduced  fragments  than  it  is  to  reduce  them,  for 
with  returning  consciousness,  after  anesthesia,  the  patient  involun- 
tarily contracts  his  muscles,  and  muscular  contraction  tends  to  throw 
the  fragments  out  of  place.  The  surgeon  must,  therefore,  apply  splints 
which  shall  hold  the  fragments  and  shall  counteract  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Splints  must  be  long  enough  to  hold  fixed  the  adjacent  joints, 
and  must  be  so  molded  and  padded  as  to  lie  comfortably  and  snugly 
upon  the  limb. 

We  employ  two  distinct  types  of  splints — those  which  but  partially 
encircle  the  limb,  leaving  open  spaces  through  which  the  seat  of  fracture 
may  be  readily  inspected  from  time  to  time;  and  encircling  splints 
molded  entirely  about  the  limb.  Strips  of  wood  properly  padded 
are  t3rpes  of  the  first  class  of  splints;  plaster  bandages  are  types  of  the 
second  class,  and  each  class  of  splints  has  its  appropriate  place.  In* 
general  terms,  we  use  the  removable  wooden  splints  upon  fractures 
which  have  been  reduced  with  difficulty,  which  tend  readily  to  slip 
out  of  line,  and  are  surrounded  by  swelling  and  distention  of  the  soft 
parts;  while,  conversely,  we  employ  the  confining  and  encircling  plasters 
(the  popular  term  "  plaster  cast "  is  erroneous)  to  hold  in  position  some 
fractures  readily  reduced  and  associated  with  little  or  no  swelling.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  surgeon  is  not  employing  frequent  massage,  he 
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may  well  dress  the  first  class  of  fractures  in  plaster  after  soft  union 
has  begun  and  the  primary  swelling  has  subsided.' 

There  are  sundry  special  apparatus  for  special  fractures,  such  as 
the  familiar  Buck's  extension  for  fracture  of  the  femur.  I  shall  men- 
tion these  apparatus  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  special 
fractures. 

COHPOUND  FRACTURES 

Compound  fractures  call  for  special  and  important  initial  treatment 
in  order  to  render  them  simple.  When  once  simple,  we  treat  them 
upon  the  rules  already  laid  down.  A  compound  fracture  presents  an 
extremely  ugly  form  of  lacerated  wound,  with  tearing  up  of  the  soft  parts, 
extravasation  of  blood,  sometimes  protrusion  of  a  broken  bone,  and 
commonly  a  small  punctured  opening  through  the  skin.  We  treat  the 
wound  of  the  soft  parts,  and  then  the  fracture. 

The  surgeon  should  invariably  see  that  the  patient  is  anesthetized 
for  the  first  dressing.  He  must  then  shave  and  disinfect  a  large  area 
of  skin  about  the  wound,  employing  the  ordinary  method  of  skin  dis- 
infection; he  must  wash  out  the  wound,  using  hydrogen  dioxid  and 
sterile  salt  solution;  he  must  remove  loose  fragments  of  bone,  and  he 
must  provide  adequate  drainage.  Frequently  it  may  seem  well  to 
him,  while  the  wound  is  open,  to  fix  the  fragment  by  wiring.  Having 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dressed  the  seat  of  fracture,  he  must  then 
put  up  the  limb  in  fixation  splints.  For  this  purpose  splint-wood 
strips  are  commonly  most  convenient,  for  they  may  readily  be  removed 
when  the  superficial  wound  is  to  be  dressed.  In  some  cases  of  a  simple 
character  it  may  seem  best  to  fix  the  limb  in  plaster  bandages,  and  to 
cut  out  a  window  from  the  plaster  which  shall  give  access  to  the  wound 
for  its  subsequent  dressings. 

Compound  fractures  are  less  common  than  simple  fractures;  and 
various  statistics  show  the  proportion  of  compound  to  simple  to  be 
about  as  one  in  four;  though  certain  bones,  such  as  the  phalanges,  are 
more  subject  to  compound  fracture  than  to  simple  fracture. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Eisendrath's  article,  gives  one  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  compound  frac- 
tures. The  student  should  read  this  table  in  connection  with  the  table 
on  simple  fractures  which  I  gave  on  p.  S71. 

Compound  Fractures? 

Cai«es.         Per  cent. 

1.  Skull 525  (14.45) 

2.  Phalanges  (upper  extremity) 488  (13.43) 

3.  Metacarpus * 272  (  7.48) 

4.  Tibia 238  (  6.50) 

5.  Humerus 219  (  6.02) 

6.  Tarsus 203  (  5.58) 

7.  Caqjus 152  (  4.80) 

8.  Femur 146  (  4.01) 

9.  Facial  bones 119  (  3.27) 

*  Plaster  bandages  may  be  fasliioned  so  as  to  be  removed  and  reapplied  readily 
by  splitting  tliem  down  after  tliey  liave  dried  upon  tlic  limb. 

-  Compound  fractures  entered  at  Boston  City  Hospital  between  1864  and  1905. 
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Cases.  Per  cent. 

10.  Phalanges  (lower  extremity) 69  (1 .88) 

il.  Inferior  maxilla 66  (  1 .80) 

12.  Radius 64  (  1.70) 

Ulna 64  (  1.70) 

13.  Fibula 62  (  1.70) 

14.  Metatarsus 27  (  0.74) 

15.  Superior  maxilla 10  (  0.27) 

Clavicle 10  (  0.27) 

16.  Ribs 8  (  0.22) 

17.  Patella 7  (  0.19) 

18.  Pelvis 6  (  0.16) 

19.  Scapula 3  (  0.08) 

20.  Vertebrae 1  (  0.02) 

Sternum 1  (  0.02) 

Both  bones  of  the  leg 610  (16.70) 

Both  bones  of  the  arm 262  (  7.02) 

We  may  not  leave  the  general  subject  of  fractures  and  their  treat- 
ment without  referring  to  the  possibility  of  the  surgeon  himself  causing 
further  damage  to  the  injured  limb  through  his  own  ill-regulated  treat- 
ment. I  have  already  spoken  of  malunion  and  the  disastrous  results 
of  failure  properly  to  disinfect  a  compound  fracture.  Another  not 
infrequent  and  doleful  result  of  treatment  is  the  so-called  Volkmann^s 
contracture.  By  this  term  we  understand  a  contraction  or  flexion  of 
the  fingers  and  the  wrist  following  the  treatment  of  fractures  about  the 
elbow-joint  and  in  the  forearm.  Volkmann's  contracture  appears  often 
within  three  or  four  days  after  the  patient's  accident.  It  is  associated 
with  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  most  commonly 
in  young  children.  It  is  an  extremely  serious  matter,  though  if  we 
recognize  it  early,  we  can  check  its  progress.  The  cause  of  the  con- 
tracture is  probably  an  ischemic  necrosis  of  the  muscles,  dependent 
upon  too  great  a  pressure  by  splints  against  the  soft  parts.  Such 
pressure  interferes  with  the  blood-supply,  so  that  the  muscle  dies  and 
is  replaced  by  scar  tissue.  I  have  already  discussed  this  condition  and 
its  treatment  in  Chapter  XXVII. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  more  important — 

SPEaAL  FRACTURES  1  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT 

Fractures  of  the  skull  and  of  the  vertebrce  are  discussed  in  Chapters 
XXIV  and  XXV  of  this  book. 

Ribs 

The  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  broken  most  commonly  by  blows 
and  crushing  forces.  There  results  instant  and  characteristic  distress: 
shortness  of  breath,  stabbing,  localized  pain  with  each  respiration,  and 
sometimes  the  spitting  of  blood  if  the  lung  be  damaged.  The  surgeon 
can  bring  out  a  point  of  pain  by  manual  compression  of  the  thorax, 
which  tends  to  "start''  the  involved  rib  at  the  point  of  fracture.     He 

^  I  am  indebted  to  C.  L.  Scudder  for  permission  to  draw  largely  upon  his 
illustrations  in  The  Treatment  of  Fractures,  sixth  edition,  1907.  The  reader  is 
referred  also  to  L.  A.  Stimson,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  fifth  edition,  1907. 
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may  feel  crepitus  on  palpating  the  seat  of  injury, — although  crepitus 
is  by  no  means  a  constant  sign  in  fractureil  ribs;  but  perhaps,  most 
important  of  all,  he  can  hear  creaking  with  every  respiration  of  the 
patient,  by  placing  his  stethoscope  upon  the  suspected  area. 

There  may  be  distressing  complications  in  connection  with  a  rib 
fracture — compound  openings  and  lacerations  of  the  pleura  and  lung. 
I  have  already  discussed  this  matter  in  Chapter  XIX. 


Fig.  533.— Fraeturetl  ribs  C^'arrpn  Museum), 


Compound  fracture  of  ribs,  however,  is  not  common,  and  far  the 
most  frequent  cases  are  the  simple  single  fractures  whose  victims 
present  themselves  at  the  dispensary  or  the  surgeon's  office.  These 
people  are  in  constant  distress,  and  I  know  of  few  bone  injuriea  which 
are  capable  so  promptly  of  being  relieved. 
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The  treatment  of  fractured  rib  consists  in  immobilizing  the 
thoracic  cage  so  as  to  limit  costal  respiration  and  force  the  patient  to 
reepiration  by  the  diaphragm.  There  are  numerous  methods  of  im- 
mobilizing the  chest,  but  by  far  the  most  effective  is  wrapping  it  in  a 
firm  swathe  of  surgeon's  plaster;  or,  if  a  swathe  be  not  at  hand,  in 
successive  layers  of  plaster  strips  encircling  the  chest  and  laid  on  in 
the  manner  of  clapboards. 


Fig.  540. — Fracture  of  the  ribs.  Starting  the  application  of  the  adhesive-plaster 
eirathe  to  eDcirtle  the  trunk.  Fixation  of  initial  end  of  the  swathe  at  the  apiite. 
Notice  that  the  swathe  ia  held  taut  as  it  is  applied  (Seudder). 

After  this  dressing,  the  patient  is  usually  so  comfortable  that  he  walks 
about  without  distress,  and  often  can  return  at  once  to  his  occupation. 


Sternum 

The  sternum  is  fractured,  the  most  frequent  fracture  being  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of  the  bone.  I  have 
seen  one  such  fracture  in  the  case  of  a  football  player  whose  manu- 
brium was  crushed  in  by  a  blow.  The  symptoms  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  fractured  rib,  and  the  deformity  is  so  characteristic  that  the 
diagnosis  is  extremely  easy.  The  patient  stands  in  a  hollow-chested 
attitude,  while  the  examiner's  6nger  sinks  at  once  into  the  pit  formed 
by  the  depressed  fragment. 

The  fracture  is  often  reduced  spontaneously  through  the  patient's 
coughing  or  sneezing.  Sometimes  the  surgeon  may  reduce  the  frac- 
ture by  turning  the  patient  on  his  back  and  making  traction  upon  the 
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while  an  assistant  steadies  the  chest.     If  this  maneuver  fails,  one 
•asily  cut  do»-n  upon  the  fragment  and  elevate  it.     After  the 


bones  are  replaced,  the  patient  should  be  enveloped  in  a  plaster  sn-athe 
and  kept  quietly  in  bed  for  three  weeks  at  least. 

Pelvis 

Fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  frequently  seen  in  large  hospital  practice, 
and,  as  Scu<lder  points  out,  pelvic  fractures  fall  into  two  groups — 
fractures  of  the  indiv-idual  bones  without  injurj'  to  viscera,  and  frac- 
tures at  dilTercnt  points  in  the  pelvic  ring  associated  with  damage  to  the 
viscera. 

One  ran  palpate  with  fair  thoroughness  the  whole  pelvic  ring,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  inaccessibility  of  the  bones  involved.  For  with  a 
little  care  and  patience  fingers  in  the  rectum  or  vagina  may  search  out 
all  parts  of  the  pelvis.  Moreover,  the  external  examination  alone 
reveals  fractures  often.  The  surgeon  grasps  the  iliac  crests  and  by 
prettsure  and  rotation  detects  the  fracture. 

The  treatment  of  these  pelvic  injuries  has  been  too  much  slighted 
and  made  a  matter  of  routine.  Commonly,  we  see  the  patient  wrapped 
snugly  in  a  plaster  swathe  and  left  to  roll  about  in  bed  without  further 
support.  The  plaster  swathe  is  a  valuable  remedy,  but  its  value  ia 
greatlj-  increased  if  the  patient  be  bound  upon  a  wcU-fitting  Bradford 
frame,  for  thus  immobility  is  minle  more  rertain,  and  the  care  of  the 
patient's  bowels  and  back  is  made  much  more  easy.  In  case  the 
acetabulum  and  pubis  are  fractured,  it  is  often  well  to  immobilize  the 
patient's  icfrs  by  the  application  of  long  confining  outside  splints,  which 
shall  extend  from  the  axilla;  to  six  inches  below  the  heels. 

It  freiiucntly  happens  that  the  urethra,  the  bladder,  and  other 
pelvic  sirucluresare  torn  when  the  pelvic  bones  are  displaced.  Extrav- 
asation of  urine  leading  to  peritonitis  even  may  result,  I  have  al- 
ready, in  Chapteni  XIV  and  XV,  discussed  these  complicated  conditions. 
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The  clavicle  is  not  broken  as  frequently  as  is  generally  supposed, 
though  its  fracture  ia  common  enough.  It  stands  fifth  in  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  list,  and  seventh  in  other  lists  which  I  have  consulted.  When 
one  remembers  that  the  clavicle  is  subcutaneous  throughout  its  extent, 
that  it  is  a  weight-bearing  bone  of  great  importance;  and  that  every 
motion  of  the  arm  is  transmitted  to  it,  one  sees  how  inevitably  it  is 
subjected  to  fracture  by  both  direct  and  indirect  violence,  A  collar- 
bone broken  by  the  victim's  falling  from  a  horse,  by  being  struck  upon 
the  shoulder,  or  by  being  jammed  between  wagons,  is  broken  by  in- 
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Fig.  542. — Fracture  of  riglit  clavicle  (Mas,saclm.solts  General  Hoapital). 

direct  violence,  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  usually 
causes  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  A  direct  violence  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
IB  not  common.  One  sees  also  that  indirect  violence  may  cause  green- 
stick  fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  young  children — the  common  form  of 
collar-bone  fracture  in  childhood. 

A  clavicle  commonly  breaks  in  its  middle  third,  though  direct 
violence,  as  by  a  bullet,  may  shatter  it  at  any  point  in  its  course.  With 
the  clavicle  broken,  the  shoulder  falls  forwurd  and  drops  inward  so  that 
the  outer  fragment  of  the  bone  is  carried  below  the  inner  fragment  and 
overlaps  it  in  front,  while  the  inner  fragment,  to  which  the  stemomastoid 
muscle  is  attached,  ia  tilted  slightly  upward.  The  patient  stands  with 
his  head  inclined  to  the  injured  side,  so  as  to  relax  the  pull  of  his  stemo- 
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mastoid  muecle.  He  relieves  his  pain  further  by  supporting  his  in- 
jured arm  in  the  opposite  hand. 

If  a  child  is  the  victim  of  a  green-stick  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the 
characteristic  attitude  is  much  less  marked.  The  shoulder  droops 
less,  while  a  tender  swelling  appears  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  In  the 
case  of  a  verj'  obscure  fracture,  a  characteristic  point  of  pain  can  be 
brought  out  by  the  surgeon's  placing  a  hand  on  the  outer  side  of  either 
shoulder  and  crowding  the  shoulders  together. 

The  treatment  of  a  completely  fractured  clavicle  is  not  always 
satisfactory'.  The  displacement  can  be  corrected  and  the  proper  posi- 
tion can  be  maintained,  but  this  is  not  always  accomplished.     Obvi- 


e  of  the  let!  dav-  Fie.  ■>44.— Fracture  of  the  left  eUv- 
dreiising.  Towel  icle.  First  adhesive-pUster  strap  ftp- 
circular  of  upper  arm  held  by  adhesive  phed.  Shoulder  carried  backward, 
planter.  Adtiesive-plaater  stisp  ready  Fi\ed  point  established  above  middla 
(Scudder).  of  humerus  (Scudder). 


ously,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  to  carrj-  the  shoulder  with  the 
outer  fragment  of  the  clavicle  upward,  outward,  and  backward.  As 
the  old  writers  have  pointed  out,  the  proper  position  can  best  be  secured 
by  laj'ing  the  patient  fiat  on  his  back  on  a  hard  mattress  with  a  email 
pillow  between  his  shoulders.  Few  patients,  however,  are  willing  to 
submit  to  treatment  in  bed  for  this  rather  trifling  injurj". 

The  modified  Sayre  dressing  is  usually  satisfactor>',  however;  it 
holds  the  fragments  in  fair  position  and  allows  the  patient  to  walk 
about.  This  ilressing  is  made  of  adhesive  plaster:  "Provide  three 
strips  of  plaster,  4  inches  wi<le,  and  long  enough  to  extend  once  and  a 
half  around  the  body.    The  skin  surfaces  that  are  to  come  in  contact — 
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ig.  ,')45. — Fracture  of  the  left  clav-  Fig.  546. — Fracture  of  the  left  clav- 

First  adhesive- plaster  strap  applied.  icle.         First    and    second    adliesive- 

Second  adhesive-plaster  strap  being  a|)-  plaster  straps  applied.        Pad  in   left 

plied.    Hole  in  plaster  for  olecranon  vtsi-  hand.     Shoulder  pulled  backward  aDd 

ble.    Note  pad  lor  wrist  and  folded  towel  elevated  (Scudder). 

Sn)t«cting  skin  of  arm  and  chest  (Scud- 
er) 


Fig.  -'i47.— Fraet  ure  of  the  right  clav-  Fig.  54.H, — Fracture  of  the  clavicle, 

icle.  Modified  Sayrc  dressing.  Pos-  Method  of  application  of  a  Velpeau 
tenor  \-iew.  Shoulder  elevated  and  bandage.  Note  tlie  order  and  direc- 
pulled  backward.  Folded  towel  seen  in  tion  of  the  turns  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Note 
axilla  for  protectioD  to  skin  ^Scudder).  position  of  the  forearm  and  ann  of  the 

uninjured  side  (Scudder). 
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namely,  the  axilla,  and  chest,  and  forearm — are  separated  by  compress 
cloth  and  powder.  A  dressing  towel  folded  is  snugly  pinned  high  up 
about  the  upper  arm.  One  end  of  the  first  adhesive  strap  is  fastened 
loosely  about  the  towel-protected  arm  with  a  safety-pin.  While  an 
assistant  holds  the  shoulder  well  back,  the  arm  is  carried  backward  and 
held  by  fastening  the  first  adhesive  strap  about  the  body.  The  i<econd 
strap,  with  a  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  point  of  the  elbow,  is  started  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  injured  Bhoulder  and  carried  under  the 
elbow  of  the  injured  side  and  over  the  sound  shoulder.  The  forearm  is 
thus  flexed  and  rests  upon  the  chest.     In  applying  this  second  strap  the 


F[(!.  .i40.  FniHurc  of  the  clavicle  ami  subluxation  of  llie  acromioclacioulur 
joint.  Xuiice  rli'vution  of  shoulder  by  pressure  on  the  flext-d  elbow  and  eountfr- 
prvHsurvon  the-  i-luvick-  by  a  bandage  and  a  i>ad  (X)  plated  internal  to  the  acromiocla- 
vicular joint  (Scudder). 

patient's  shoulder  is  raised,  and  his  elbow  is  carried  forward,  thus 
forcing  the  shoulder  slightly  upward  and  backwani  to  the  fixed  point 
used  as  a  fulcrum.  A  third  strap  may  be  placed  around  the  trunk  and 
arm  to  steady  all  in  good  place."'  The  surgeon  may  apply  a  Velpeau 
bandage  over  this  dressing  to  give  the  patient  increased  comfort. 

The  results  of  treatment  are  usuallj'  satisfactory  so  far  as  function 

is  concerned,  though  it  commonly  hapjiens  that  some  slight  deformity 

remains  for  a  long  time.     This  must  be  inevitable  in  the  case  of  any 

broken  bone  the  fragments  of  which  cannot  be  seized  directly,  manipu- 

'  C.  L.  Scudder.  ibid. 
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lated,  and  splinted.  For  this  reason  it  may  seem  well  in  the  case  of 
badly'  overriding  and  irreducible  fragments  of  the  clavicle  to  cut  down 
upon  and  wire  the  bones. 

Scapula 

The  scapula  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  bones  in  the  body,  so 
that  its  fractures  are  manifold.  We  have  to  consider  the  great  wing- 
like body  of  the  scapula,  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  coracoid  process,  the 
spine,  and  the  acromion  process. 

This  bone  is  usually  fractured  by  direct  violence — by  a  crushing 
blow.  There  are  no  characteristic  signs  or  symptoms  of  fractured 
scapula.     The  patient  knows  merely  that  he  suffers  great  pain  in  the 


Fig.  5J0. — Fracturprf  srapula. 

neighborhood  of  the  shoulder  and  that  he  must  support  the  correspond- 
ing arm  in  order  to  obtain  any  relief.  The  surgeon  discovers  grating, 
swelling,  and  tenderness,  while  the  x-ray  must  be  relied  upon  for  the 
accurate  diagnosis. 

If  the  acromion  process  alone  be  broken,  the  line  of  fracture  ordin- 
arily is  outside  the  acromioclavicular  joint.  If  the  fracture  happens 
to  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  this  joint,  there  results  a  considerable  flatten- 
ing of  the  shoulder.  This  injury  may  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation 
of  the  humerus,  but  one  eliminates  this  dislocation  by  finding  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  rare  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapida,  however,  may  well  be 
mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 
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.\11  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  scapula  is  directed  to  raising  and 
immobilizing  the  shoulder.  The  bone  fragments  cannot  be  approxi- 
mated accurately  except  by  open  treatment,  which  is  not  usually 
advisable,  ^^'e  realize  that  the  shoulder  muscles,  especially  the  deltoid 
and  the  rotators,  bind  together  in  a  natural  swathe  all  parts  of  the 
scapula.  The  surgeon  may,  therefore,  feel  reasonably  confident,  in 
the  case  of  uncomplicated  scapula  fractures,  that  he  can  secure  a  salis- 
factorj-  result  by  enveloping  the  shoulder  in  a  large  thick  pad  of  wadding, 
bringing  the  corresponding  hand  toward  the  opposite  shoulder,  and 
binding  all  the  parts  firmly  together  in  a  comfortable  Velpeau  bandage. 

The  fragments  unite  quickly — usually  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
After  removing  the  final  dressings,  the  surgeon  should  see  to  it  that 
the  patient  be  given  frequent  massage  and  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, daily  if  possible,  and  for  a  month  at  least,  if  be  is  to  escape 
permanent  crippling  from  a  stiff  and  painful  shoulder. 

Humerus 
The  humerus  is  one  of  the  important  bones  entering  into  the  shoulder- 
joint,  so  that  fractures  of  this  bone  may  affect  vitally  the  value  and 
function  of  that  joint.     Practitioners  sometimes  speak  as  though  the 
humerus  were  the  only  important  bone  concerned  with  the  shoulder- 


(Spudder). 

joint,  but  our  brief  discussion  of  frarlures  of  (he  scapula  must  have 
shown  that  both  scapula  and  hunienis  are  of  nearly  equal  value  to  the 
proper  movements  of  the  shoultler-joint. 

The  accompanying  three  cuts  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  bony 
outlines  of  these  parts.  Fig.  551  especially  shows  how  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  not  by  the  aero- 
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mioD,  while  the  close  relation  of  the  coraeoid  process  with  the  humerus 
is  a  fact  generally  overlooked. 


Fi^.  553.— View  of  bones  of  the  ahoulder  from  above.  Notice  scromioclaviculftr 
ioint.  Its  relations  to  birtpital  Kr[>ove  aad  coraeoid  process.  Tlie  point  of  the  shoulder 
18  nude  by  the  great  tuberosity  of  tlie  liumerus  (Scudder), 

There  are  three  important  types  of  injiirj'  to  the  humeruB  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  shoulder-joint — a  fracture  through  the  anatomic 
neck;   a  fracture  through  the  surgical  neck;   and  a  fracture  at  either 
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one  of  theae  points,  associated  with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
out  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

If  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder  be  suspected, 
the  patient  should  be  anesthetized  for  proper  anti  complete  examina- 
tion. Without  anesthesia,  even  though  the  x-r&y  be  used,  it  is  not 
always  possible  accurately  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  injurj';  while 
anesthesia  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  surgeon  in  the  reduction  and 
fixation  of  the  fragments,  cspeciallj'  an{l  obviously  if  he  is  compelled  to 
treat  them  by  the  open  method.     It  is  of  first  importance  to  be  certain 


Fig.  5,)4. — Bimanual  |)al|iati 


that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  One  can  almost 
always  ascertain  this  fact  by  the  method  of  bimanual  palpation — the 
fingers  of  one  hand  being  pushetl  high  up  into  the  axilla  beneath  the 
pectoralis  major  muscle,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  press 
down  upon  the  opposing  fingers  through  the  pectoralis  major.  If 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  in  its  socket  the  surgeon  will  find  nothing 
but  the  pectoralis  muscle  intervening  between  his  two  hands,  which 
may  then  lie  closely  approxiinate<l.  On  the  oihcr  hand,  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  be  outside  of  its  socket,  it  will  lie  somewhere  within  the 
axillary  folds,  and  will  present  an  abnormal  and  clearly  felt  obstacle 
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between  the  examining  fingers.  I  have  never  known  this  bimanual 
t«8t  to  fail,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  text-books.  The 
other  ordinary  methods  of  examining  the  shoulder  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  figures  of  the  text. 

The  surgeon's  first  interest  then  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
shoulder  is  to  determine  whether  the  injury  is  a  mere  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  or  is  a  fracture  of  the  humerus.  The  presenting 
deformities  of  each  injury  often  appear  quite  similar.  In  the  ease  of  a 
simple  dislocation,  however,  one  sees  the  familiar  flattening  of  the 
deltoid;  while  the  elbow  is  carried  out  from  the  side,  the  forearm 
apparently  is  lengthened,  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  shoulder  is  obliter- 
ated, and  the  subpectoral  groove  is  lowered,  as  the  figure  ilhislrales. 
In  the  case  of  many  fractures,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pectoral  line  is  accentuated  rather 
than  flattened,  the  arm  hangs  limp  and  flail- 
like,  while  the  apparent  length  of  the  upper 
arm  is  diminished  as  compared  with  its 
fellow. 

In  all  cases  of  shoulder  injurj-  examine 
first  the  sound  side  and  then  the  affected 
side. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomic  neck  of  the 
humerus  is  quite  common  in  elderly  per- 
sons. It  can  be  made  out  readily  with  a 
patient  under  anesthesia,  but  not  often 
without  anesthesia.  Crepitus  may  or  may 
not  be  felt.  The  fragments  may  or  may 
not  be  impacted;  and  the  fracture  is  wholly 
intracapsular.  This  injurj'  often  goes  un- 
recognized; it  is  mistaken  for  a  "sprain," 
so  that  there  results  a  permanently  stiff- 
ened and  painful  shoulder. 

If  the  fracture  be  obviously  impacted,  . 

the  fragments  must  not  be  broken  up,  but  shoulfler!  'Me'th^or[I^l'^t' 
the  arm  must  be  slung  and  held  immobilizetl  ing  head  of  liumerus  wiili 
until  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  has  sub-  thumb  and  fingere.  Elbow 
■  1    1       ■  r.      .!_   .  ■     .       J  X  grasped  byoUierhaDd  (Scud- 

sided.     After  that — say,  in  ten  days  or  two     g^r). 
weeks  from  the  accident — the  joint  should 

be  treatetl  actively — by  passive  movements,  by  heat,  by  Bier's  hy- 
peremia, and  by  massage,  while  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  aiTn  as  much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  serious  discomfort. 

Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  in  children  is  a  lesion  quite 
similar  to  a  loose  fracture  through  the  anatomic  neck  in  adults.  This 
fracture  should  be  treated  by  immobilization  for  a  varying  time — 
three  to  six  weeks.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  be  not  dislocated  from  its 
socket,  an  extremeh'  simple  apparatus  will  suffice — a  proper  pad  in  the 
axilla  to  hold  the  shaft  away  from  the  side,  and  a  fiimly  applied  Velpeau 
bandage  making  snug  the  fragments.     If  there  be  marketl  and  irreduci- 
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ble  displacement  of  the  shaft,  however,  especially  if  the  head  of  the 
bone  be  dislocated,  open  treatment  is  necessarj'.  In  operating  one 
may  be  obliged  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  entirely,  or  simply  to 
divide  or  displane  the  parts  preventing  reduction ;  and  it  is  never  pos- 
sible before  operating  to  foretell  just  which  procedure  will  be  neceasarj-. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  fractures  of  the  anatomic  neck  offer  a  wide 
range  of  possibility  as  regards  the  outcome  of  the  injury.  In  simple 
cases  we  may  look  for  a  perfect  restoration  of  function.  In  the  more 
complicated  and  difficult  caaes  we  must  forecast  nothing  better  than  a 
permanently  stiffened  shoulder,  with  a  marked  diminution  in  the  arc  of 
motion. 


Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  means  properly  any 
fracture  below  the  epiphyseal  line  and  wiihin  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone.  This  is  a  common  fracture  and  is  seen  at  all  ages. 
The  head  of  the  bone  rests  Jn  its  socket,  movements  are  painful,  crepitus 
is  present,  and  there  is  abnormal  mobility,  while  the  arm  is  distinctly 
shortened,  a-<  shown  by  measuring  the  shaft  fn)m  the  acromion  process 
to  the  external  con<!yle  of  the  humenis. 

In  the  case  of  children,  subperiosteal  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck 
are  not  uncommon.  Such  fractures  cannot  be  diapiosticated  without 
the  aid  of  the  J-ray. 

Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  are  not  easy  of  treat' 
ment,  for  approximation  of  the  fragments  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
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Fig.  557. — EKBmination  of  ehouldcr.  Maximum  adduction.  The  bend  of  the 
Ibow,  wlien  the  forearm  t»Bexed  toaright  angle,  comes  to  the  median  line  of  trunk 
Scudder). 


Fig.  558.— Outline  of  shoulder  in  case  of  fracture  of  clavicle. 

Ve  have  taught  ourselves  to  believe  that  traction,  countertraction, 
jid  manipulation  -will  secure  coaptation  of  the  fragments.     Sometimes 
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we  are  justified  in  our  faith,  but  at  the  best  it  is  hard  or  impossible  to 
hold  the  fragments  in  position.  The  following  method  has  long  been 
in  use  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  produces  a  fairly 
satisfactory  result:  The  hand,  forearm,  and  elbow  are  bandaged  firmly; 
a  V-flhapcd  pad  (with  the  apex  of  the  V  in  the  axilla)  constructed  of 
sheet-wadding  is  fitted  beneath  the  arm;  and  a  shoulder-cap  of  wire  or 
plaster  of  Paris  is  fitted  over  the  whole  shoulder  and  down  the  arm  to 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  arm  is  then  bandaged 
firmly  to  the  side  and  the  forearm  is  hung  in  a  sling. 

Other  similar  methods  are  sometimes  more  effective,  though  they 
may  be  cumbersome  and  e.xpensive. 


Whatever  the  apparatus  used,  we  find  that  It  is  continually  difficult 
to  hold  the  fragments  in  place.  The  dressing  must  be  removed  fre- 
quently an<l  regularly — at  least  once  a  week — so  that  the  surgeon  may 
inspect  the  limb  and  correct  malposition,  if  possible.  He  must  look 
out  also  for  pressure  sores,  and  will  do  well  to  have  the  shoulder  and 
arm  massageil  each  time  the  arm  is  exposed.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  soft  union  should  take  place;  and  fairly  firm  union  in  from  four 
to  six  weeks. 

These  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  are  excellent  examples  of  frac- 
tures suitable  for  the  open  treatment.  Delayed  union,  or  non-union,  is 
not  uncommon.  Perfect  apposition  without  operation  is  almost  impos- 
sible. I.  therefore,  recommend  wiring  the  bones  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  not  old  or  afflicted  with  any  serious  organic  disease. 
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Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  except  that  oblique  and  spiral  fractures 


Fig.  560. — Fracture  of  the  upper  end  or  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Posterior  view. 
Note  bandage  to  forearm  and  elbow;  axillaiy  pad  and  strap.  Not«  shape  of  axillaiy 
pad  (Scudder). 


Fie.  561. — Fracture  at  uppe 
elbow  bandaged ;   axillary  pad  and  strap,  plaster-of-Paris  shoulder-cap.  eling  <tjcud~ 
der). 


are  nearly  as  common  in  the  shaft  as  are  transverse  fractures.     I  my- 
self had  the  mortification  to  cause  a  spiral  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  an 
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old  man  whose  shoultler-joint  dislocation  I  endeavored  to  reduce  by 
Kocher's  method. 


Fig,  .i,'2. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  liu 
ti,  and  elbow;  axillary  pad  and  strap;  coaptatior 
t  cover  ftaclure  (Scudder). 


Fig,  ofi:(. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 
arm.  nnrl  ,-\\m\\;  udhesivi- plaster  swathe  holditiK  arm 
inK  coaptutiE'ii  r^pliiUM.     Slin^  (Seudiier). 

One  shoiilil  not  fail  to  recopnize  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 
The  ami  is  slumoned  and  is  limp;   there   is  abnormal  mobility;   there 
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are    pain    and   swelling,   while    the   gentlest   manipulation   discovers 
crepitus. 

Let  the  surgeon  bear  in  mind  the  possible  involvement  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  in  one  of  these  fractures.  The  nerve  may  become  included 
in  new-forming  callus,  or  it  may  be  pinched  between  bone  fragments. 
If  the  surgeon  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  nerve  is  involved,  he 
should  cut  down  upon  the  fracture,  displace  the  nerve,  and  wire  the 
fragments. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  may  be  simple  and  success- 
ful or  may  be  difficult  and  disappointing.  I-et  the  x-ray  deter- 
mine. Proper  treatment  is  quite  similar  to  that  I  have  described 
for  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck:  anes- 
thesia; a  proper  axillary  pad;  a  band- 
age to  the  forearm;  spUots  carefully 
applied  about  the  seat  of  fracture;  a 
sling  and  a  confining  bandage. 

The  progress  of  the  case  should  be 
simple,  and  at  a  rate  quite  similar  to  that 
of  a  surgical-neck  fracture.  Be  on  the 
lookout,  however,  for  wrist-drop — s  char- 
acteristic deformity  resulting  from  in- 
jury to  the  musculospiral  nerve.  In  the 
case  of  wrist -drop,  change  the  method  of 
treatment  to  the  open  method. 

Fractures  of  the  Elbot 

Interesting  and  important  as  are 
humerus  fractures  of  the  shoulder  and 
shaft,    humerus    fractures    at    the    lower  p^^^    5r.4.  — Show-ing    effect 

end   of    that   bone   are   even   more  ini-     (bnwine  outward)  o(  too  Hhort 
portantanJJifficult  of  treatment.    The«,     »  Sf5;jr''„,"l^,i\'S:X 
low  fractures  of  the  humerus  are  so  ire-     (Scudder). 
quently  associated  with  fractures  of  the 

ulna  and   radius  that  wc  consider  this   group  of  lesions  under  the 
caption  fractures  of  the  elbofv. 

The  student  should  turn  to  the  bony  skeleton  and  study  again  the 
relations  of  the  parts  about  the  elbow-joint,  making  note  especially 
of  three  bony  points — the  external  condyle,  the  internal  condyle,  and 
the  olecranon  process.  These  are  the  bon>-  points  most  frequently 
fractured.  But  there  are  two  other  important  .structures  which  often 
are  damage<l^the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  in  the  elbow-joint  a  combination  of 
three  bones  with  a  remarkable  variety  of  projections,  depressions,  and 
articular  surfaces.  The  elbow-joint  is  a  hinge-joint  of  extremely 
complex  mechanism.  It  is  a  most  useful  joint.  From  all  these  facts 
it  results  that  damage  by  fracture  about  the  elbow-joint  may  have  a 
far  more  crippling  effect  often  than  the  apparent  bone  lesions  might 
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lea/l  th*;  iiXn^rvcT  to  expect.     Moreover.  ther«  various  bony  points  are 
mm<t>finf^l  with  a  great  variety  of  muscles  which  lend  to  pull  the  fnig- 


Kif{.  'AiH.^yioU-  tilt  bony  relationa  of  the  inlpmal  and 
iiiimcnui  and  the  olecranon  iirocewt  of  the  ulna  in  rumpkrte  < 
The  three  [lointH  are  almont  in  a  xtraight  hne  i^udder). 

tiieiitK  out  of  pDMition  wlicn  loosened  by  a  frarlure.      Furthermore, 
daomf;*.-  to  the  wynovial  surfacea  frequently  results  in  painful  and  dis- 


FU.r.<i<t.-Ix.«.T.n<lof 

Fig,  M7.— Ixiwcrcndof 

FiR.  568.— Lower  end  of 

liuiiifriiK.  imtfriiir  Mirfarc. 

hunieriLi,  antiTior  wurfaco. 

N'ote  lim-s  of  fnx'tiin-  of 

Note  lines  of  HUpraciindy- 

Note  lines  of  T-fracture 

internal  i-|iinind.vli'  iiiid  of 

loid  fnwturp  and  iif  frac- 

tSeudder). 

f  met  lire  of  extirnii)  nin- 

ture   of  internal   condyle 

ilvle  iSellil.liT). 

(Scmlder). 

ul>lin(;  adhesionH.  while  nearly  always  loosened  fruftments,  sliding  out 
of  plar<'  and  out  of  their  normal  relalionM,  tend  to  block  the  joint  and 
limit  ilw  proper  movements. 
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We  must  be  careful,  painstaking,  and  final  in  our  examination  of  a 
damaged  elbow-joint,  and  must  have  in  mind  a  definite  routine  while 
making  the  examination.  The  surgeon,  seated  before  the  patient,  seizes 
the  hand  of  the  injured  arm  in  his  own  corresponding  hand  and  rests 
the  patient's  forearm  upon  his  own  other  forearm,  supporting  the 
damaged  elbow  with  his  hand.  The  surgeon's  fingers  supporting  the 
elbow  then  investigate  the  following  bony  points:  the  internal  condyle, 
the  external  condyle,  the  olecranon,  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the 
coronoid  process.  The  surgeon  then  gently  puts  the  injured  arm 
through  the  motions  of  flexion,  extension,  and  rotation.  If  there  be 
great  swelling  of  the  elbow  or  great  pain  on  manipulation,  the  patient 
should  be  anesthetized.  Indeed,  it  happens  commonly  that  anesthesia 
is  useful  as  an  aid  in  the  proper  reduction  of  the  fracture.  Finally,  two 
or  more  x-ray  plates,  taken  in  different  planes,  are  necessary  accurately 
to  elucidate  the  details  of  the  fracture.  There  is  an  excellent  old 
maxim  that  in  reducing  one  of  these  fractures  the  surgeon  should  go 
through  the  movements  of  reducing  a  dislocation  backward  of  the 
elbow.  Indeed,  great  swelling  may  mask  a  dislocation,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  fracture  and  a  dislocation  may  coexist. 

The  details  of  these  fractures  are  as  follows : 

Lesions  of  the  Lower  End  op  the  Humerus  : 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  internal  epicondyle. 
(6)   Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle. 

(c)  Fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

(d)  Transverse  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  above  the  con- 
dyles. 

(e)  Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus. 
(/)    T-fracture  into  the  elbow-joint. 

Lesions  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna 

(g)  Dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward  with  or  without 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

(h)  Subluxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

(i)    Fracture  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 

(;)  Fracture  of  the  neck  or  head  of  the  radius. 

Besides  these  fractures,  which  appear  frankly  as  fractures  in  adult 
bones,  there  are  the  corresponding  fractures  in  the  foiming  bones  of 
children. 

The  treatment  of  these  lesions  about  the  elbow-joint  taxes  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  surgeon,  and  frequently  proves  extremely  discouraging.  We 
endeavor  to  bring  the  fragments  into  apposition,  and  we  attempt  to 
secure  union  without  a  coincident  impairment  of  motion. 

It  is  true,  as  Scudder  states,  that  the  object  of  treatment  is  to  restore 
the  elbow-joint  to  its  normal  condition;  but  I  should  qualify  that  by  say- 
ing the  object  of  treatment  is  to  restore  the  elbow-joint  to  usefulness.  It 
is  by  no  means  always  possible  to  restore  the  joint  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion; but  generally  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  extreme  damage  and  loss 
of  bone  substance  even,  to  bring  out  a  useful  joint. 


A*.  tfV..  Afc'i  W/  "/xji  **  z:*^'  -•»•*-""•  T  WTiirj  T*-  rao.  a;  c~Ji  suits 

H>  't^y<il(i  tr>4t  frsctares  of  the  internal  tplco^ijk.  ml  Ac 
iaternal  condyle,  of  the  external  condjle,  and  T-fractans  imm 
the  joint  ;/j  th<-  iu-ijt*ly  fl*Tt**I  futciivA..  H.  L  Smhi.  («  i£*  B«r.;c 
'liy  l)<r*[/iia],  wa«  il»*r  finrt  ,«urKiK»tj  u*  <i»inonstra:*  the  vkl^at  :c  "j« 
*/-ijW-I/  fU-.xt^i  prjwitw'/ii.'  ari'l  a  wkie  €-xptri*iif*  of  nia£.r  sciwcce  raa 
f\i'>y(ii  ttijit  ihu  fumxi-m  a^-tuaJly  re>iuf-t«  and  hokis  indurco  :i»  fnr~ 
iiifMi  w'«  an:  dixrUMtitig. 


H((.  ■W.i.  Ku|tr««inrlyi():rl  fracture  of  tlie  liumcrus.  Method  of  reduction 
iM'f'if"'  ii|i)'lyiii|C  n-ti'iilivc  Ht>lint.  (VmnliTlraction  on  upper  arm.  Traction  on 
i-»ii>lyl>-H  ill  liiiiiii-riiH  Hith  riiclit  hand;  liarknanl  prcHHure  with  thumb  of  left  hand. 
Mm,  illuht rill ivi-  ijf  nii'tlKHl  cif  Iwicinnint;  acute  flv.vion  (.Scuddcr), 

SavM  SciidiliT  in  rcjtiirti  to  method:  "The  condyles  of  the  humerus 
iirt-  KriiHiK-d  liy  the  thumb  uml  finger  of  one  hand;  a  finger  of  the  other 
hiiud  in  |ihk['<-d  in  the  bend  of  the  clhuw.  Traction  is  matle  upon  the 
fiiifiirni,  and  it  in  «Uiwly  Hexed  to  an  acute  angle.  While  the  forearm 
IK  hcinc  Ih'xcd,  tracliim  and  hitcral  presnure  arc  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  louMi'  fntirmcniK  of  the  humerus,  to  conwt  existing  malposition." 
'I'U»!  ih'KiTc  of  flexion  will  !«■  <letermine<l  by  the  obstruction  offeretl 
by  ihi-  loi  id  MwelliuK.  This  acutely  flexed  position  is  maintained  bj*  an 
adhcsive-iilimlcr  simp.  There  are  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  and 
dniigei-s  to  be  :ivoidcd  in  our  use  of  the  acutely  flexed  position;  especi- 
ally nuisl  we  inspect  daily  the  arm  during  the  first  week,  and  we  must 
tt'f  to  it  that  proper  ciiculalion  is  maintained  in  the  hand.     At  the 

'  II,  I,  Smitli.  I'risilion  in  the  Trealnirnt  of  Kll)ow-joint  Fracture,  BoetoaUcd- 
Mia  SiirK.  J.mr.  (hlKlx-r  IK,  18114. 
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end  of  three  weeks,  in  the  average  case,  we  can  begin  passive  motions 
with  the  damaged  elbow;  we  have  secured  good  flexion  and  even  if 
perfect  extension  is  not  obtained,  the  imperfect  extension  will  be  a  less 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  patient  than  would  be  inadequate  flexion. 
Transverse  fracture  of  the  humerus  above  the  condyles  is  an 
ugly  fracture,  and  difficult  to  fix,  for  there  is  a  constant  tendency  of 
the  lower  fragment  to  slip  backward,  and  thus  to  produce  a  deformity 
which  resembles  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 
This  low  fracture  of  the  humerus  is  fairly  well  held  in  place  by  the 


Fig  570. — Left  ell>ow  in  position  of  forced  flexion.  Gauze  in  bend  of  elbow. 
Thin  axillary  pad.  Pad  under  hand  and  wrist.  Gauze  protection  under  forearm, 
held  by  safety-pin  from  slipping.  Adhesive  pluKter  maintaining  flexion.  Skin  pro- 
tected on  upper  ann  by  gauze  compress  from  cutting  of  adlicsive  plaster  (Scudder). 

internal  angular  splint,  such  as  the  illustration  shows.  This  splint 
must  be  padded  carefully  and  must  be  strapped  with  two  straps  upon 
the  forearm  and  two  above  the  elbow,  that  it  may  be  held  absolutel}' 
without  shifting.  The  outlook  and  rate  of  healing  in  these  low  fractures 
of  the  humeral  shaft  are  quite  similar  to  the  outlook  am!  rate  of  healing 
of  higher  fractures  of  the  hurnenis. 

A  dislocation  backward  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  is  easily 
reduced  when  the  patient  is  anesthetized;  and  the  replaced  bones  may 
be  held  comfortably  in  position  on  the  internal  angidar  splint. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  is  best  treated  by  support  on 
the  internal  angular  splint. 
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Fractvrc  of  the  olecranon  pn>due«s  a  stci^kc  aui  euli  Cu?  tfac 
■J-'-yyT;  '>f  a  pT-Aj^ffa,  of  k  Dew  tj^p*.     Ir:l*icr.T  (.f  ifap  cimaiKK  it 


tif.  U'\.'  .■•■i|ir»«iniIyU«i'l  Iracture. 
OttU'iuity  'if  till:  lioK  "f  fnurtuie  fmin  he' 
tiini]  'I'lHNwsr']  stkl  f'frwBH.  Diaentin 
klwiHJDK'M'irTiijty  •itli  "-IWw  flexwlaiiii 
littb;  oliijifii;  'if  fraKinfntfl  '.Scuoil^r). 


Obliquit;  of  the  line  of  fracton  fnmi 
atxive  doimwaid  and  bai^vsnL     Di>- 

Km  ^)lO<riD^  (^'OdeDCT-  lo  posterior  de- 
niiy  if  acut«  flexioo  of  fon*i 
at  tempted  (Sctidder). 


cwK-ritiul  to  tho  stmnK  and  proper  exton.sion  of  the  foresnn;  the  elbow 
frai-tiircH  wo  huvt-  tliM-uHWHl  hitherto  interfere  with  proper  flexion 
uiiiJriiy.  In  th<-He  caw«  we  have  wen  that  a  restoration  of  flexion  ia 
sought,  but  a  (Ireflsing  of  the  elbow 
in  :i  llexeil  position  is  not  suitable 
fiif  a  fmcture  which  involves  impair- 
ment of  proper  exhnxion. 

We  recall  the  fact  that  the  bra- 
chialiy  amicus  muscle  is  inserted  into 
the  ba.se  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna;  that  the  triceps  muscle  is  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
uppiT  surface  of  the  olecranon  and 
into  the  fascia  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  forciirm,  and  that  the  small 
epiphyses  of  the  olecranon  unite  with 
the  Nhaft  about  the  sixteenth  year. 

Tlie  olecranon  is   tisually  broken 
by   preat    \'i()lence,   and   at  a  point 
from    one   to    two   inches   from   ita 
tip.     Thus  the  elbow-joint  is  always 
((penod  when  the  olecranon  is  frac- 
tured.    Sometimes  there  is  a  marked 
deformity  and  a  depression  between  the  bone  fragments,  into  which 
dc|>n'.>tsion  oiie's  oxamininE  finger  sinks;   or  there  may  be  little  or  no 
"    'aratiun  nf  friigments. 


V  (Scuihl.' 
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The  treatment  of  an  olecranon  fracture  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
extent  of  separation  of  the  fragments.  If  the  fragments  lie  close 
together,  the  arm  may  be  dressed  satisfactorily,  and  most  comfortably 
for  the  patient,  in  the  right-angled  splint;  but  if  there  be  obvious 
separation,  the  ann  shouk!  be  extended  straight  and  should  be  bound 
upon  a  long  splint  reaching  from  the  axilla  tij  two  inches  beyond  the 
finger-tips;  while  the  small  upper  fragment  of  the  olecranon  should  be 
secured  and  held  down  in  place  by  a  special  adhesive  strap.  If  it  be 
found  impossible  by  this  means  to  bring  the  upper  fragment  into  proper 


position,  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  cut  down  upon  and  to  wire  the 
fragments.  If  the  fracture  is  a  compound  fracture,  the  surgeon  must 
take  special  pains  as  a  preliminary  step  thoroughly  to  disinfect  the 
elbow-joint,  after  which  he  may  wire  the  fragments. 

Such  are  the  main  points  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  fractures 
about  the  elbow-joint. 

A  word  about  old  neglected  fractures  of  the  elbow-joint  or 
malunioD  in  spite  of  treatment.  These  are  peculiarly  difficult  cases, 
which  fall  into  that  class  I  have  alreadj'  described  as  calling  for  most 
careful  consideration  and  consultation  prior  to  any  radical  operation. 
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The  classic  operation  for  old  crippling  deformities  of  the  elbow-joint 
(usually  aiikjiosis)  is  a  complete  exciaioii  or  removal  of  the  joint  and 
adjacent  broken  bones.  This  leaves  the  piitient  with  a  flail-joint,  but 
generally  with  a  strong  and  servicealile  arm.  Another  method  of 
operating  h  that  advocatetl  by  J.  B,  Murphy,  who  constructs  a  new 
joint  by  separating  the  fused  and  adherent  fragments  of  bone,  and 
then  interposing  between  them  strips  of  fascia  turned  down  from  the 
arm.  from  which  fascia  it  conies  about  that  there  develop  new  joint 
surfaces  resembling  sjTiovial  surfaces.  Sometimes  thejoints  thus  formed 
are  but  little  inferior  to  normal  joints. 


FftACTUBES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOREARM 
These  fractures  arc  both  complete  and  incomplete — green-stick 
fractures  of  these  bones  are  not  uncommon  in  children.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  break,  the  arm  cannot  be  used  without  pain.  There 
may  be  considerable  bowing  and  deformity,  or  the  deformity  may  l>e 
sli^t.     There  is  usually  some  shortening,  and  the  arm  hanga  flaccid 


Fid-  ■>'■>- — Fracture  of  both  Ijoncs  of  iKc  forrorm. 
anil  |H>Ktfrior  splints.     Xirli'  length  of  s|)lints  and  positii 
iiiitrnal  right-anjileii  xplini,  'i  anil  4  (,Sciidik-r). 

anil  useless.  The  fracture  is  generally  either  in  the  middle  or  lower 
third  of  the  foreann.  while  if  both  bones  be  fractured,  the  break  in  the 
ulna  is  somewhat  lower  than  is  the  break  in  the  radius.  Crepitus  is 
usually  obvious  except  when  the  fracture  is  of  the  green-stick  variety. 
The  Irealnit-rtt  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  is  more 
difficult  than  at  first  would  appear,  because  even  after  sphnls  are 
applied  the  pull  of  the  long  muscles  tends  constantly  to  cause  over- 
riding lit  the  seat  of  fracture,  with  a  consequent  shortening.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  apt  to  result  delayed  union  or  non-union;  while 
the  displacement  of  the  fragments  narr-iws  the  interosseous  space  and 
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may  result  in  a  fusing  together  even  of  al!  four  of  the  fragments;  so 
that  subsequent  rotation  of  the  ann  becomes  imposdble,  and  the 
usefulness  of  that  limb  is  greatly  impaired. 

Green-atick  fractures  cannot  be  straightened  successfully.  Such  frac- 
tures must  be  made  complete  fractures  by  the  surgeon,  who  accomplishes 
this  by  bending  the  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  original  breaking  force. 

For  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  we  may  use  a  ptaster- 
of-Paris  bandage  or  anterior  and  posterior  splints.  Commonly,  the 
patient  should  be  anesthetized,  and  painstaking  care  must  be  employed 
to  insure  perfect  bone  apposition  through  traction  upon  the  lower 
fragments.      The  arm  should   be    put  up  in  a  supinated  position,  as 


Fig.  576.— Fracture  of  both  bonps  of  the 
Bling.  Note  liand  is  unsupported  by  sling  ai 
height  of  arm  (Scudilcr). 

thus  the  greatest  space  between  the  hones  is  maintained.  In  order 
to  secure  a  proper  fixing  of  the  fragments  in  one  of  these  fractures  the 
adjacent  joints  also  must  be  immobilized — the  elbow  by  an  internal 
angular  splint  or  by  plaster,  and  the  wrist  bj'  anterior  and  posterior 
splints  or  by  plaster.  I  prefer  to  use  the  right-angled  and  wooden 
splints  for  the  first  ten  days  after  the  injury-.  Such  splints  can  be 
removed  more  readily  for  inspection  of  the  arm  than  can  plaster-of- 
Paris  splints.  The  healing  of  properly  treated  bones  of  the  forearm 
is  rapid.  Adult  bones  are  sound  in  about  four  weeks.  The  bones  of 
children  are  often  sound  in  two  weeks;  but  children  should  not  then 
be  released  from  splints,  for  they  may  refracture  their  bones  at  the  seat 
of  the  fresh  union. 
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A  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  forearm  bones  only  is  easily 
treated,  and  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  When 
one  bone  only  is  broken,  its  intact  fellow  serves  as  an  additional  splint. 

Non-union  of  bones  of  the  forearm  is  fairly  common. 

Fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius  is  recognized  to-day 
as  a  not  infrequent  injury.  The  j-ray  shows  it,  though  it  is  obscure 
to  the  surgeon's  touch.  Fracture  of  the  head  alone  is  intracapsular. 
The  fragments  may  remain  in  place,  or  may  be  crowded  into  a  remote 
part  of  the  joint,  where  they  must  be  sought  and  removed  with  difficulty 
through  operation  by  the  open  method. 

Treat  this  fracture  of  the  radius  head,  if  simple  and  not  complicated, 
by  fixation  in  a  right-angled  splint,  and  look  for  prompt  union  with  a 
useful  joint. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  is  associated  with 
a  ])ackwar(l  dislocation  of  the  ulna,  and  is  rare.  Suspect  the  presence 
of  this  fracture  in  every  case  of  dislocation  backward  of  the  elbow,  and 
confirm  the  diagnosis  by  the  j-ray.  This  coronoid  fracture  may  prove 
extremely  troublesome.  If  the  displacement  be  slight,  the  position 
good,  and  flexion  satisfactory',  we  may  look  for  prompt  union  and  a 
useful  elbow  through  the  employment  of  the  right-angled  splint.  If 
there  be  considerable  displacement  and  locking  of  the  joint  by  the 
fragment,  we  must  open  down  upon  the  bone  and  remove  the  frag- 
ment. 

Coi-LES'  Fracture 

CoUes'  fracture  was  described  first  by  Abram  Colles  more  than  one 
hundred  yeai*s  ago.  The  fracture  of  which  Colles  wrote  was  a  fracture 
of  the  radius  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  lower  end — a  fracture  loose 


Fip.  ."i??. — Colics'  fracture.     Note  "silver-fork"  deformity. 

or  impacted,  and  characterized  by  the  so-called  silver-fork  deformity. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Barton  fracture,  in  which  case 
the  deformity  is  the  reverse  of  the  Colles,  the  foreann  bones  riding 
over  the  caipus  instead  of  under  the  carpus,  as  in  Colles*  fracture. 

Of  recent  years  a  variety  of  fractures  concerned  with  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  have  been  studied — fractures  which,  before  the  day  of  the 
x-ray,  frecpiently  were  mistaken  for  (^oUes'  fractures.    As  Scudder  insists. 
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in  all  cases  of  damage  to  the  wriat  the  surgeon  should  first  study  care- 
fully the  uninjured  wrist,  that  ho  may  compare  it  with  its  damaged 
fellow.  We  must  remember  that  normally,  when  viewing  the  wrist 
from  the  front,  we  see  the  base  of  the  thenar  eminence  to  be  lower  than 
the  base  of  the  hypothenar.  Normally,  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
is  obvious  with  the  marked  depression  below  it;  while  on  the  radial 
side  one  observes  the  backward  curve  of  the  radial  shaft  from  the 


Fig.  578. — ('olles'  trncture.    Orondinjf  the  fismnpntB  together  for  diagDosiii. 

point  where  the  radial  styloid  joins  the  shaft.  One  should  put  the 
patient  through  the  normal  movements  of  the  hands,  wrist,  and  arm, 
flexion,  extenHion,  anil  rotation. 

Then  we  observe  the  abuomialities  of  the  damagetl  arm;  the  wrist 
appears  unnatural;  in  extreme  cases  we  may  see  at  once  the  familiar 
silver-fork  ilefomiitj";  the  thenar  emineiH-e  is  higher  and  nearer  to 
the  wrist  than  normal.  The  whole  hand  is  somewhat  abducted  and 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  no  longer  found  on  a  level  lower  than 
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the  styloid  of  the  ulna,  but  at  the  same  level  or  at  a  higher  level  even. 
Sometimes  the  ulnar  stvloid  is  fractured,  in  which  case  the  relation  of 
these  two  points  appears  normal. 

One  may  often  elicit  pain  by  palpating  the  end  of  the  radius.  In 
case  of  a  doubtful  fracture  an  excellent  test  is  to  seize  the  patient's 
hand,  and,  while  supporting  his  arm  above,  to  crowd  the  hand  gently 


Fig.  579. — Dorsal  dislocation  of  the  wrist.    Note  deformity  at  wrist-joint — neither 

above  nor  below  it  (after  Helferich)  (Scudder). 

upward.  This  invariably  will  bring  out  a  point  of  pain  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  if  a  fracture  exists.  If  there  be  a  sprain  merely, 
this  crowding  upward  of  the  hand  gives  relief  "rather  than  pain.  In 
CoUes'  fracture  the  fragments  may  be  impacted  or  may  be  loose;  and 
the  exact  condition  of  the  radius,  as  well  as  of  the  other  bones  about 
the  wrist,  is  faithfully  demonstrated  b\'  the  j-ra^'. 


Fig.  580. — Dorsal  dislocation  of  the  hand  at  car|K)metacarpal  joints.     Note  deformity 

l)elow  ^a-rist  (after  Helferich)  (Scu(Ider). 


Dislocation  of  the  wrist  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  Colles  fracture. 
A  fracture  of  both  the  forearm  bones  near  the  wrist  appears  as  an 
exaggerated  Colics',  but  the  crepitus  of  the  two  bones  readily  is  dis- 
covered. In  person.*?  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  simulates  a  Colles  fracture.     The  damage 
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is  less  grave  generally  than  is  a  Colles  fracture,  although  the  treatment 
of  the  two  conditions  may  be  similar.' 

The  treatment  of  Colles*  fracture  has  been  a  subject  of  interest 
and  controversy  for  one  hundred  years.    A  broken  wrist  is  a  e 


Fig.  581 . — E.  M.  Moore's  dressing  for  CoMca'  fracture. 

matter,  for  though  the  bonea  may  unite  well,  they  may  not  unite  accur- 
ately, so  that  the  resulting  malunion  causes  stiffness  of  the  wrist,  int€r- 


ference  with  the  motions  of  the  tendons  and  jo: 
ing  and  permanent  crippling  of  the  hand. 


it  surfaces,  and  a  distress- 
One's  endeavor  then  is 


'  E.  M.  Moore  tauglit  correctly,  forty  years  aRo,  that  a  displaced  radial  epiphysia, 
aft«r  reduction,  is  successfully  and  easily  treated  by  wrapping  a  single  two-ineh 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster  about  the  wrist— not  overlapping  it  on  the  ulnar  side;  the 
arm  is  then  supported  in  a  narrow  slinjt  bandage.  Tlie  hand  naturally  falls  toward 
the  ulna,  and  maintains  the  bones  in  position.  I  have  employed  Moore's  method 
with  satisfaction. 
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carefully  to  reduce  the  fracture,  breaking  up  the  impaction  if  one  exists, 
to  secure  the  fragmentB  properly  immobilized,  and  finally — a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance — to  relieve  the  hand  of  the  confining  splints 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with  fixation  of  the  fragments. 
We  anesthetize  the  patient;  we  drag  down  the  hand,  turning  it  slightly 
into  abduction  (or  ulnar  flexion),  carefully  mold  the  bones  into  position, 
and  fix  the  parts  firmly  in  two  splints,  as  the  figure  illustrates. 


Fig.  583. — Reduction  of  Colfes'  fracture.  Note  grasp  upon  forearm  aDd  the  lower 
frafrment  of  the  radius,  traction  and  countenraction  being  made;  breaking  up  the 
impaction  (Scudder). 

An  interesting  and  important  consideration  in  the  treatment  of 
Collea'  fracture  is  the  care  of  the  hand  during  the  two  or  three  weeks 
of  convalescence.  I'nion  is  almost  always  prompt,  and  displacement 
of  the  fragments  after  a  week  is  extremely  improbable.  For  this  reason 
we  may  begin  early  the  gradual  removiil  of  splints,  lightening  the 
apparatus  and  employing  massage.     After  one  week  I  get  rid  of  the 


Fig.  ,W4. — Reduction  of  CoUes'  fracture.  Note  iH>sition  of  the  thumbs  and 
fingers.  Lohit  fragment  is  pushed  into  i)laci',  wlille  counter|ircssure  its  made  by  tbe 
fingers  upon  the  ujiper  fragment  (Scudder). 

anterior  splint,  and  hold  the  hand  in  a  single  posterior  splint  during 
the  second  week.  At  the  end  of  this  fortnipht  the  posterior  splint  is 
removed,  and  a  short  dorsal  splint,  with  an  anterior  pad,  is  secured  upon 
the  wrist,  which  iw  hung  in  a  narrow  .«Iiiig.  This  splint  in  turn  may 
generally  lie  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  sj-atematir, 
skilful  daily  massage  of  the  arm,  elbow,  writit,  and  hand  is  begun,  and 
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is  continued  until  the  patient's  strength  is  restored.  We  encourage 
a  normal  use  of  the  released  fingers  in  the  second  week,  or  as  soon  as  the 
first  heavy  dressing  ia  removed. 

Old  Colles'  fractures,  neglected  and  badly  united,  offer  a  serious 
problem  to  the  surgeon.  If  the  patient  be  young  and  vigorous,  an 
operation  may  give  him  a  useful  hand.     If  the  patient  be  old  and  the 


Fig.  585. — Fracture  ot  the  forearm  near  the  wrist-joint.  Notice  wrinkles  in  the 
Btrsps.  The  straps  arc  loose  from  the  pressure  of  the  two  splintH  together.  Thus 
is  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  straps  should  retain  splints  in  position  without  ex- 
ertiog  much  pressure  (Scudder). 

injurj-  of  long  standing,  we  may  be  able  to  do  little  more  than  relieve 
the  pain  and  correct  deformity.  H.  A.  Lothrop  describes  a  useful 
operative  technic : '  Approach  the  damaged  bone  from  the  radial  side 
and  isolate  the  soft  parts;  with  a  small  drill  perforate  the  bone  at 
several  points  in  the  line  of  union,  and  complete  the  new  fracture  with 
a  chisel.  Then  trim  oft  the  fragments  and  approximate  them  carefully. 
If  the  ulna  is  so  long  as  to  interfere  with  correction  of  the  deformity. 


Fig.  5 


that  bone  may  be  shortened  by  excising  a  small  section  about  two  inches 
from  the  joint.  Then  reduce  and  fix  the  fragments  in  the  usual  manner 
after  having  closed  the  wound,  and  treat  the  case  as  an  ordinary 
fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  wrist. 


Fractures  of  the  carpus  a 
r  for  Colles'  fractures  even. 


FRACTURES   OF  THE  CaHPUS 

1  frequently  mistaken  for  sprained  wrist 
Now  that  we  have  the  x-ray,  such  mis- 
Quoted  by  C.  L.  Scudder,  ibid. 
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takes  ghould  never  be  made.  Damage  to  the  carpus  occurs  commonly 
from  a  fall  upon  the  extended  hand.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
smaller  bones  of  the  carpus  thus  become  dislocated,  but  the  common 
carpal  injury  is  a  fracture  of  the  scaphoid.  Our  x-ray  tracing  Bhovr« 
how  the  scaphoid  lies  against  the  articulating  surface  of  the  ndiuB, 
and  thus  takes  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  case  of  a  fall. 

Surgeons  see  two  types  of  scaphoid  fracture — the  acute  and  the 
chronic  type.  The  acute  fracture  causes  pain  and  tendemen  in  the 
wrist,  over  the  scaphoid,  together  with  spelling,  spasm,  and  •  loea  of 
function.  If  we  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  damage  at  once,  w«  nay 
correct  it  by  fixing  the  hand  in  a  splint  for  two  or  three  wetto;  and 
we  follow  up  this  treatment  by  active  and  passive  movementa  and  by 


The  chronic  cases  are  brought  to  the  surgeon  because  of  a  long- 
standing weakness  of  the  patient's  wrist  and  pain  when  his  hand  is 


(Balch)  (Scudder). 

overextended.  In  such  cases  one  finds  the  wrist  movements  to  be 
limited,  jind  spasm  to  be  present  in  the  extreme  of  motion.  There 
are  swelling  on  the  radial  side  antl  tenderness  over  the  scaphoid,  while 
the  J-ray  discovers  a  fracture,  usuaily  transverse,  across  the  bone. 

E.  A.  Codman  has  worked  out  the  proper  lre<Ument  for  these  cases. 
If  rest  and  massage  do  not  Improve  the  condition,  cut  down  upon  the 
scaphoid  from  l>ehind  an<l  remove  the  smaller  fragments  of  bone.  One 
shoukl  not  remove  the  whole  bone  if  suih  removal  can  be  avoided,  for 
loss  of  the  whole  scaphoid  leaves  the  wrist  permanently  weak. 


Fracture  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones 

The  thin!  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones  are  the  metacarpals  com- 
monly broken,  and  they   are  broken  by  indirect  violence  usually,  a 
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blow  upon  the  knuckles,  such  as  maj'  happen  through  a  straight  thrust 
in  sparring.  There  is  a  characteristic  deformity,  as  the  photographs 
show.  The  dorsum  of  the  hand  is  swollen,  and  the  knuckle  of  the 
damaged  bone  is  sunken,  while  the  end  of  the  lower  fragment  often 


^    illP 


Fig.  SSS. — A,  Fracture  of  neck  of  fourtli  metacarpal  bone.  Swelling  of  finger 
and  knuckle.  Knuckle  lias  druppeii  dowDU-ard  toward  the  palm.  U,  Normal  hand. 
Line  of  knuckles  shown,     C'onlrast  with  A  (Seudder). 

can  be  felt  in  the  palm,  and  there  is  pain,  with  crepitus.     Do  not  mis- 
take this  injury  for  a  {Hslocation. 

It  is  not  always  easy  successfully  to  treat  a  fractured  metacarpal. 
We  reduce  the  fracture  by  traction  and  pressure,  and  support  the 
hand  and  forearm  upon  an  anterior  splint,  with  a  pad  in  the  palm  of 


the  hand  and  a  pad  over  the  doi-sum.  If  this  apparatus  does  not 
hold  the  fragments  in  position  it  may  be  well  to  employ  a  simple 
traction  apparatus  with  adhesive  straps  and  rubber  tubing,  as  the  cut 
illustrates.  Fracture  of  the  second  metacarpal  may  be  well  treated 
by  binding  the  finger  over  a  roller  bandage. 
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Bennett's  Fracture,'— In  1881  E.  H.  Bennett,  of  Dublin,  described  a 
peculiar  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb. 

This  fracture  has  come  to  be  known  as  "stave"  of  the  thumb. 
It  ia  a  fracture  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone;  oblique  and  into  the 
trapezium  joint.     The  metacarpal  bone  is  displaced  backward,  and 


Fig.  5U0.— Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  secnnd  metacarpal.  Method  of  Becuring 
extCDNiun.  Xote  adhesive  pUfltcr,  rubber  tubiiij^,  pt-g,  padding  to  finger,  pad  over 
proximal  fragment.     L'ounlere\tcnflion  by  odliesive  plaater  about  wrist.     Ready  for 

the  application  of  a  bandage  (Scudder). 

the  fracture  may  well  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  at  this  joint.  Some- 
times the  fracture  through  the  bone  is  transverse  merelj'  and  does  not 
open  the  joint.  For  such  a  simple  case  any  immobilizing  apparatus 
will  suffice.     Samuel  Robinson  descrilies  a  useful  device  for  correcting 


Fig.  .^!ll  .—Fracture  of  the  finger. 
Wooden  splint  applied  to  the  palmar  sur. 
face.  \i)tv  ptrujw  and  lenfctli  of  splint 
(Scudder). 

and  holding  the  worst  form  of  the  Bennett  fracture — an  apparatus  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  <'ombined  with  extension  and  side  splints.  The 
apparatus  should  remain  in  place  for  about  two  weeks. 

'Samuel  Roliinson.  The  Hcnnett  Fracture  of  the  First  Metacarpal  Bone.  Ding- 
OOBis  and  Treatment,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Februarj-,  27,  1908 
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Phalanges 

Fracture  of  the  phalanges  is  so  apparent  that  it  scarcely  needs 
description;  though  occasionally  the  fracture  may  be  a  mere  crack, 
when  the  a:-ray  alone  can  demonstrate  it.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
bones,  lying  close  under  the  skin,  may  easily  be  palpated. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  phalanx  fractures  one  must  take  every  pains 
to  see  that  the  delicate  and  important  mechanism  of  the  fingers  be  not 
seriously  disturbed.  A  perfect  alignment  of  the  fragments  must  be 
maintained,  and,  as  Scudder  says,  rotation  of  the  lower  fragments  upon 
its  long  axis  must  be  guarded  against.  In  case  of  great  swelling  a 
temporary  dressing  upon  a  long  palmar  splint  will  suffice,  but  when 
the  swelling  has  subsided  the  surgeon  must  apply  carefully  a  small 


well-fitting  splint  of  tin  or  wood.     Fractured  phalanges  unite  in  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  phalanges  sometimes  become  infected  and 
lead  to  extensive  suppuration  with  destruction  of  bones.  Healing 
eventually  will  take  place  under  antiseptic  dressings  and  splinting, 
but  the  affected  finger  will  almost  surely  be  stiff.  In  such  a  ease  a 
patient  may  choose  to  have  his  finger  amputated. 

Femur 
Fractures  of   the  femur  are  various  in  character  and  in  location, 
and  are  difficult  of  treatment.     Fracture  of  the  femur  is  the  pons 
euinorum  of  the  surgical  tyro.    The  complicated  upper  end  of  the 
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femur  is  the  part  most  frequently  broken,  while  its  close  relationship 
to  the  hip-joint  renders  its  proper  treatment  essential,  if  permanent 
crippling  hi  to  be  avoided. 

'  We  must  recall  certain  lines,  angles,  and  triangles  which  are  useful 
in  Btudyin(i  damage  to  the  upper  cud  <)f  this  bone.  These  lines  are 
illustrated  by  the  figures.  N&Iaton's  line  especially  is  useful.  We 
determine  it  by  stretching  a  tape  from  the  anterioi-superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Normally  the  top  of  the 
great  trochanter  lies  just  below  this  line  about  opposite  to  the  sj-m- 
physis  pubLs.  The  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur  looks  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  We  deter- 
mine the  relative  length  of  the  legs  by  measur- 
ing from  the  unterior-suporior  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  of  the  tibia. 

Fracture  of  the  nerk  of  the  femur  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  type  of  injurj-.  It  orrurs 
most  often  in  elderly  persons,  though  it  may 
be  found  at  any  age.  In  the  old  it  may  occur 
without  anj-  obvious  traumatism^ — indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  delicate  shell  of  bone  in  the 
neck  of  an  ancient  femur  may  be  broken  by 
the  mere  weight  of  the  patient's  body,  by  a 
slight  twist,  or  by  a  trifling  fall.  Fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  loose;  or  may 
be  solidly  impacted,  with  a  slight  resultant 
shortening  of  the  whole  leg.  The  fracture 
may  be  within  or  without  the  capsule,  but 
that  is  of  extremely  small  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  (|uestii)n  of  impaction.  Im- 
pacted fractures  unite  rapidly.  Vnimpactcd 
fractures  may  never  unite. 
A  patieni  the  victim  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  lies  upon 
the  ground  helpless  and  in  a  characteristic  nttitnde — the  foot  everled,  the 
leg  rolled  outward.  There  is  a  slight  fulness  in  the  upper  part  of 
Scarpa's  triangle:  there  is  always  slight  shortening,  which  may  be 
as  much  as  two  iiu-hes  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days.  The  great 
trochiinter  is  above  Nclaton's  line. 

If  the  fracture  be  loose,  one  feels  crepitus.  Never  break  up  an 
impacted  fracture  in  order  to  produce  crepitus.  In  rare  cases  of 
impaction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  inversion  of  the 
foot  takes  place.  Eversi<m  is  the  common  po.ii'ion.  In  all  cases  of 
impai'icil  fracture  with  permanent  rotation  of  the  foot  the  surgeon 
must  assun'  himself  that  a  ilislocntioii  is  not  present.  On  such  symp- 
toms and  signs  as  I  have  named  one  establishes  the  diagnosis  of  fractured 
neck  of  the  femur,  remembering  always  that  he  must  not  manipulate 
the  joint  and  handle  the  leg  in  a  prolonged  search  for  crepitus. 

Br)'ant's  well-known  method  of  measurement  is  useful:   With  the 
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patient  lying  on  hia  back  and  the  limba  equally  outatretched,  mark 
upon  the  skin  the  tip  of  the  trochanter,  draw  a  perpendicular  line  from 
the  anterior-superior  spine  to  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  lying, 
and  stretch  a  line  from  the  trochanter  to  this  perpendicular.  If  there 
is  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  this  last  line  will  be  shorter  on 
the  affected  side  than  on  the  sound  side. 

The  course  and  the  outlook  in  the  cane  of  a  fractured  neck  of  the  femur 
vary  greatly — depending  largely  on  the  age,  the  vigor,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.     Feeble  old  persons  with  this  injury  fre- 


1  of  hip-joint,  F'lg.  'lOfi. — SfeosurprneDt  of 
g]e  whicli  the  lower  t'\trfinily.  Patient  ly- 
bead  under  normal  conditions  forme  with  the  ing  on  the  back  looked  at  from 
shaft  ( 127  degrees)  h  marked  out :  /,  Rim  of  al>ove.  Position  of  (ape,  handu, 
acetabulum  in  vertical  section;  C,  cavity  of  and  limbs  to  be  noted  (Scud- 
joint  (exaggerated),  shoiving  the  extent  of  der). 
the  joint  capsule;  L,  ligamentum  teres 
CBisendrath).     (Scudder.) 

quently  die  from  the  shock,  or  from  the  confinement  to  bed, — being 
carried  off  in  the  latter  case  by  hj-postatic  pneumonia.  Our  rule, 
therefore,  is  to  have  old  patients  sit  up  as  much  as  possible^  in  bed  or 
in  a  chair,  fixing  the  fracture  in  plaster  if  the  fragments  be  loose ;  while 
if  the  fracture  he  impacted  no  fixation  apparatus  is  required  frequently. 
The  bones  of  the  impacted  cases  always  unite,  but  in  the  case  of  loose 
fractures  permanent  non-union  even  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  useful 
leg,  especially  if  the  patient  be  provicled  with  a  proper  ambulatory 
apparatus. 

The  treatment  of  *'  fractured  hip  "  deserves  some  further  con- 
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^deration  than  we  have  given  it  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  We 
recognize  four  methods  of  treatment  in  use  at  the  present  time:  (a) 
The  method  of  traction  and  countertraction,  by  weight  and  pulley 
and  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  bed,  together  with  lateral  traction  when 
such  traction  is  indicated ;  (b)  the  Thomas  hip  splint,  with  or  without 
traction;  (c)  forcible  abduction  and  fixation  by  piaster  of  Paris,  with 
or  without  continuous  traction;   (d)  the  method  of  pegging. 

(a)  The  traction  method  must  be  employed  with  the  patient 
upon  a  proper  surgical  bed,  a  firm  and  narrow  mattresa.  Rest  his 
knee  upon  a  pillow,  fasten  extension  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  from 
his  ankle  to  the  hip;  hang  a  five-pound  weight  over  a  pulley  upon  the 
extension  strips;  rotate  the  foot  into  a  normal  position,  and  raise  the 
foot  of  the  bed  about  6  inches  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  slide  down 


position  (Rinion). 

under  the  traction  of  the  pulley;  steady  the  whole  leg  with  long  heavy 
Band-bags,  and  protect  the  heel,  with  a  proper  ring  or  other  support, 
from  undue  pressure. 

(b)  The  Thomas  hip  splint  has  been  a  favorite  with  a  few  surgeons 
who  claim  for  it  excellent  results.  I  reproduce  here  the  figures  ot 
Ridlon  '  and  refer  the  reader  to  his  article,  or  to  the  admirable  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Scudder  in  his  book  on  Fractures.' 

(c)  Forcible  abduction  and  immobilization  with  or  without  traction 
is  known  as  Whitman's  method,  and  purposes  to  bring  the  bone  frag- 
ments together  and  to  hold  them  in  the  normal  position,  with  restora- 
tion ot  the  proper  angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  neck  of  the  bone. 
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This  method  is  applicable  especially  to  the  cases  of  young  persons  in 
whom  the  angle  is  far  more  obtuse  than  it  is  in  old  persons. 

The  patient  is  anesthetized,  while  his  pelvis  is  supported  by  a  block 
on  the  table.  The  injured  limb  is  then  abducted  through  45  degrees 
so  that  the  fragments  lie  in  a  normal  relation  to  each  other.  A  plaster- 
of-Paris  spica  bandage  is  applied  to  the  pelvis  and  thigh  (including 
the  foot  in  young  persons).  Sometimes  we  must  flex  the  thigh  in 
order  more  perfectly  to  reduce  the  fragments.  ''Traction,  abduction, 
flexion,  lifting  the  trochanter  forward  (to  prevent  sagging),  rotation 
(to  correct  abnormal  eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot),  immobilization, 
these  are  the  steps  of  the  procedure." 

We  employ  Whitman's  treatment  in  selected  cases  and  we  keep 
the  plaster  spica  in  place  for  about  eight  weeks.  The  weight  of  the 
body  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  hip  for  many  weeks 
thereafter,  the  leg  meanwhile  be- 
ing supported  in  a  Taylor  hip 
splint,  and  the  patient  using 
crutches. 

Whitman's  method  is  logical 
and  extremely  attractive,  and  de- 
serves a  wider  application. 

(d)  The  so-called  pegging 
method^  is  a  method  of  secondary 
resort  only.  In  proper  cases  it  is 
an  extremely  valuable  procedure, 
but  its  field  of  usefulness  is  limited. 
In  general  terms  we  employ  it  in 
sound  adults  with  fracture  of  the 

neck  of  the  femur  when  apposition  of  the  fragments  is  shown  by  the 
x-ray  to  be  so  faulty  as  not  to  permit  of  proper  union. 

In  old  ununited  fractures  of  the  hip  also  we  may  employ  the 
pegging  method.  An  ivory  peg  or,  better,  a  coin-silver  nail  is  driven 
through  the  great  trochanter  and  through  the  long  axis  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone.  In  the  case  of  an  ununited  fracture  it  is  well  to  open 
the  joint  and  to  peg  the  fragments  in  plain  view.  The  best  incision 
is  a  straight  one  on  the  outer  side  of  the  great  trochanter.  We  may 
leave  the  peg  permanently,  or  may  remove  it  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
The  best  dressing  for  a  pegged  hip  is  the  plaster-of-Paris  spica. 

The  following  rules  for  pegging  will  be  found  satisfactory:  The 
affected  leg  is  adducted;  a  four-inch  nail  is  entered  one-half  inch  from 
the  anterior  edges,  and  two  finger-breadths  from  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter.  It  is  directed  upward  and  inward,  making  an  angle  of 
about  70  degrees  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  is  driven  into  the  loose 
head.     One  should  take  a  skiagraph  of  the  joint  after  the  pegging. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  children  has  been  discussed 

*  See  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  Treatment  of  Ununited  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Femur  by  the  Use  of  Coin-silver  Nails,  Amer.  Jour.  Orthop.  Surg.,  January,  1908. 


Fig.  599. — Illustrates  the  restoration 
of  the  normal  angle  by  forcible  abduction 
(Whitman). 
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recently  by  a  number  of  writers,  especially  by  Whitman.  This  fracture, 
which  is  properly  an  epiphyseal  separation,  is  especially  important 
on  account  of  its  apparent  insignificance,  and  because  frequently  it 
goes  unrecognized.  It  results  commonly  from  a  fall  on  the  foot,  and 
causes  a  slight  shortening  of  the  leg,  with  a  little  outward  rotation  and 


a  tendency  to  limp.     The  child  recovers  with  some  lamenees,  but  years 
afterward  may  develop  a  coxa  vara. 

In  dealing  with  a  child  the  surgeon  must  distinguish  (by  the  x-ray) 
a  true  hip  fracture  from  hip  disease;  and  treat  the  fracture  by  fixation 
and  abduction  in  a  plaster  splint. 


Fig.  tOI 


Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  the  fracture  of  this  bone 
next  in  ini|>ortiUH-c  to  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  These  shaft 
fractures  arc  generally  oblifpie.  and  octur  in  three  favorite  locations; 
(I)  .lust  Ix'low  the  lesser  trochanter;  (2)  at  the  center  of  the  shaft,  and 
(3)  above  ihe  condyles.  fcJuch  fractures  are  always  duo  to  great  violence, 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  being  extremely  resistant,  so  that  extensive 
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damage  to  the  soft  parts  often  is  caused  even  when  the  fracture  is  not 
compound. 

You  will  find  the  patient  with  a  fractured  femoral  shaft  lying  help- 
less, often  in  shock  and  pain;  the  leg  rolled  inward  or  outward,  and 
the  thigh  deformed  by  a  marked  swelling,  while  crepitus  is  apparent. 
The  surgeon  should  measure  such  a  leg  to  determine  its  shortening 
relative  to  the  shortening  of  the  sound  leg.  Measure  from  the  anterior- 
superior  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus. 

To  the  student  familiar  with  gross  anatomy,  or  to  the  unlearned 
observer  even,  it  must  seem  incredible  that  a  fractured  femoral  shaft 
could  be  treated  by  a  graduate  in  medicine,  with  the  result  of  a  striking 
deformity  and  serious  shortening  of  the  leg;  yet  I  have  been  a  witness 
in  an  entirely  justifiable  law-suit  brought  against  a  reputable  physician 
who  treated  for  three  months  a  fractured  femur  in  a  child  of  six  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  femur  was  allowetl  to  unite  at  a  right  angle 


Fig.  602.— Fracture  of  tlie  thigh.  Exf«nsion  strips  applied.  Cotton  bandage. 
Etom-spliDt,  straps,  pad,  and  coaptation  splints  about  the  seat  of  fracture.  Straps 
and  buckles  (Scudder). 

and  with  marked  shortening,  while  the  child  walked  with  an  ugly  limp. 
Fractures  of  the  femur  are  not  easy  to  treat.  They  call  for  constant 
inspection,  frequent  measurements,  the  reapplication  of  apparatus, 
and  z-ray  studies. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  a  subject 
more  or  less  open  to  discussion.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
the  best  treatment  is  by  abduction,  e.vtension,  and  immobihzation  in 
a  plaster-of-Paris  spica  extending  from  the  toes  to  the  spine  of  the 
ilium.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  proper  dressing  for  a  fracture  of  the 
shaft  in  the  case  of  an  adult.  Sometimes  it  may  do  in  the  case  of  a 
restless  antl  intractable  child.  Fractures  of  the  femoral  shaft  are 
extremely  difficult  of  coaptation  and  of  proper  immobilization.  For 
this  reason  such  fractures  should  be  dressed  in  an  apparatus  which  will 
permit  of  frequent  inspection  and  the  correction  of  displacements. 
The  familiar  Buck's  extension  with  coaptation  splints  on  the  thigh, 
posterior  ham-splint,  and  a  long  outside  splint,  is  the  apparatus  which 
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meets  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  coaptation  splints  are  such  as 
I  have  alreadj-  described.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  The  ham-splint  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  length  of 
the  leg  and  to  its  curves,  and  should  be  heavily  padded.  The  long 
outside  splint  should  reach  from  the  axilla  to  immediately  below  the 
ankle,  while  the  internal  splint  should  reach  from  the  perineum  to  just 
below  the  ankle.  The  illustration  shows  the  appearance  of  this  appar> 
atus  and  its  application. 


The  most  important  feature  of  the  dressing,  however,  is  the  extension. 
£.\tension  straps  are  carried  from  one  inch  below  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture out  to  a  pulley,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  text,  and  the  foot  of  the 
bed  is  raised  for  counte  rex  tension,  as  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur.  "Buck's  extension"  is  a  convenient  apparatus  for  the 
treatment  of  comi)ound  fractures,  as  well  as  for  the  treatment  of  simple 


Fifi.  fi04,— F 
The  outsidt'  splint 
apiilicil  (Scuililcr), 

fractuH'.s.  The  complete  reduction  of  the  fragments  is  not  always 
imnicdiutelj-  possible  by  its  use,  but  the  surgeon  will  observe,  during 
the  first  few  tlavM  of  convalescence,  thul  the  affected  leg  gradually 
becomes  longer  until,  under  pn)per  con<Iitions  and  with  careful  employ- 
ment of  the  exten.sion  apparatus,  the  length  of  the  two  lepi  will  often 
be  found  to  vary  not  more  than  half  an  inch. 

The  surgeon  must  guard  carefully  against  malunion  of  the  fragments 
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through  outward  rotation  of  the  leg  and  foot.  This  outward  rotation 
is  a  detail  of  the  treatment  which  must  be  seen  to  carefully.  Fre- 
quently, at  his  morning  visit,  the  house-surgeon  wiil  find  the  patient's 
foot  turned  outward  and  lying  nearly  fiat  upon  the  bed,  being  displayed 
to  a  right  angle  almost.  Various  methods  are  employed  for  correcting 
such  a  malposition.  I  reproduce  here  two  sketches  taken  from  Seudder. 
They  demonstrate  well  the  type  of  malposition  to  which  I  refer  and  a 
simple  maneuver  for  its  correction. 

Supracondyloid  fracture  of  the  femur  gives  rise  often  to  an  awkward 
relation  of  the  fragments,  and  frequently  to  a  serious  deformity  in 
the  leg,  for  the  reason  that  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  rolls  backward 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  while  the  shaft  fragment  shoots  forward 
toward  the  patella.  This  results  in  apposition  of  the  smooth  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  fragment,  with  the  fractured  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment— a  position  which  often  prohibits  absolutely  a  firm  union. 


Fig.  605.— Form  of  stirrup  Fig.  606. — Diagram  o(  wrtion  of  [ee  and  splint 

to  prevent  the  foot  as.'iuining  an       to  show  how  a  strap  carried  from  the  oack  oi  the 
equinus  position  (Seudder),  leg  over  the  long  side-splint  can  prevent  eversion 

ot  tlie  foot  and  leg  (Seudder). 

I  have  had  atlmirable  success,  as  have  many  others,  in  coaptating 
and  immobilizing  such  fragments  by  placing  the  knee  in  the  right- 
angled  position.  One  may  dress  the  leg  in  the  old  fracture-box  arranged 
at  a  right  angle,  or,  perhaps  more  conveniently,  one  may  employ  in  these 
cases  a  firm  plaster-of -Paris  bandage.  It  is  often  well,  however,  to 
operate  for  the  reduction  of  a  supracondyloid  fracture.  If  the  leg  were 
mine,  I  should  choose  the  operation.  The  surgeon,  when  he  operates, 
must  search  thoroughly  for  all  fragments  of  bone;  he  must  remove 
them  from  the  loose  spaces  behind  the  knee;  must  do  tenotomy,  if 
necessary,  upon  the  attachments  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and 
must  wire  the  long  fragments  in  their  proper  position.  After  such  an 
operation  the  leg  may  be  held  in  an  apparatus  of  open  splints  for  a 
few  days  until  the  superficial  wound  be  healed,  after  which  the  whole 
leg,  from  toes  to  crest  of  ilium,  may  be  secured  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 
dressing. 

Fractures  of  the  Thigh  in  Children. — .\t  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  we  have  for  many  years  dressed  these  fractures  in  a 
suspended  position.  This  dressing  is  perfectly  comfortable.  The 
child  lies  upon  a  Bradford  frame  and  has  draped  over  him  such  appar- 
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atua  as  is  figured  in  the  text.  The  pulley  exercises  constant  and  proper 
extension;  a  certain  amount  of  movement  of  the  body  is  permissible, 
the  child  lies  restfully,  and  the  results  of  treatment  are  satisfactory. 

The  prognosis  of  all  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  somewhat 
dubious.  We  can,  as  a  rule,  promise  the  patient  a  useful  leg;  but  we 
cannot  justly  promise  him  always  a  leg  without  deformity,  or  a  leg 
free  from  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  and  wcaknesa.  We  should 
keep  him  under  observation,  if  he  be  an  adult,  for  six  months  at  least, 
and  for  a  year  if  possible,  seeing  to  it  constantly  that  he  does  not  bear 
his  weight  upon  the  soft  callus  in  his  impatience  to  hasten  convalescence. 


Fig.  fiOT. — Fracture  of  the  tpmur  in  a  child.  Not*  Bradford  Inxae  on  which 
cliild  rests;  the  ixniition  of  tlw  lower  extremity.  Sliouldent  and  trunk  of  child  held 
fixed  by  ^tratiB  and  swathe.  Note  coaptation  splints,  extension,  weight,  and  pulley. 
A  comfortable  position  for  child.     An  efficient  method  of  treatment  tScudder). 

Chiklren  also  must  be  kept  for  at  least  four  months  under  observation; 
though  the  prognosis  as  regards  deformity  and  function  is  generally 
good  in  their  ca.ses. 

We  pass  now  to  another  interesting  fracture,  the  treatment  of 
which  has  of  late  years  provoked  no  little  discussion. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella 

.\  certain  class  of  radical  operators — not  well  advised,  I  believe — 
have  asserted  that  in  everj'  case  of  fracture  of  the  patella  the  surgeon, 
as  stton  as  he  sees  the  patient,  should  cut  down  upon  the  bone  and 
should  suture  It.  There  are  two  elements  in  this  argument  which  are 
dangerous  and  objectionable;  the  immediate  operation  on  a  recent 
fracture  is  followed  by  a  high  percentafre  of  infections;  while  the  in- 
discriminate operating  upon  all  types  of  fracture  of  the  patella  is  need- 
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leas.     Certain  fractures  of  the  patella  show  very  little  separation  of 
fragments  and  heal  promptly  under  conservative  treatment. 

We  need  not  here  discuss  the  intricate  and  interesting  relations  of 
the  patella  to  the  surrounding  parts  other  than  to  remind  the  student 
that  the  patella  lies  entirely  upon  the  articulating  surface  of  the  femur; 
that  its  lower  border  reaches  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  some  eases, 
and  never  lies  upon  it;  that  the  inferior  surface  of  the  patella  is  an  ar- 
ticulating surface,  and  is  formed  of  two  facets  separated  by  a  marked 
ridge,  and  that  while  the  patella  is  a  sesamoid  bone  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  quadratus  femoris  tendon,  it  is  not  a  bone  essential  to  the 
extension  of  the  leg,  since  the  quadratus  finds  a  broad  insertion  into 
the  lower  leg  through  its  aponeurotic  expansion  entirely  independent 
of  the  patella.  Fracture  of  the  patella  involves  always  a  fracture  into 
the  knee-joint. 


The  patella,  like  other  bones,  is  fractured  by  both  direct  and  indirect 
violence.  The  fracture  by  direct  violence  is  commonly  characterized 
by  a  splintering  of  the  bone  alone — sometimes  into  two  fragments, 
sometimes  into  half  a  dozen  or  more.  The  surrounding  aponeurotic 
supports,  however,  are  not  torn  in  such  cases  of  direct  violence,  so  that 
the  bone  fragments  remain  in  fair  apposition.  A  fracture  by  indirect 
violence,  on  the  contrarj',  as  when  a  man  falls  from  a  height  and  lands 
on  his  feet  with  knees  bent,  is  nearly  always  associated  with  extensive 
tearing  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  patella.  In  this 
case  the  violence  results  in  wrenching  the  patella  in  two.  but  a  comminu- 
tion does  not  follow.  The  two  fragments  immediately  become  widely 
separated,  and  their  approximation,  without  the  surgeon's  open  inci- 
sion, is  almost  impossible.  In  both  direct  and  indirect  violence  fractures 
there  is  marked  loss  of  power  of  extending  the  leg,  but  the  loss  of  power 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  an  indirect  violence  fracture  than  in  the  case  of 
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a  direct  violence  fracture.  Without  any  treatment  of  the  direct  \'iolence 
fracture  the  symptoms  may  subside,  and  a  fair  use  of  the  leg  may  be 
restoreti,  but  it  will  always  remain  weak,  with  the  kicking  or  extending 
force  far  below  normal. 

AU  fnictureti  of  the  patella  arc  associated  with  a  collection  of  fluid 
in  the  knee-joint,  for  the  parts  about  this  bone  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood,  which  poura  out  into  the  damaged  joint.  There  results  a  clot, 
bruising  of  the  sei^osa,  a  copious  serous  effusion,  and  great  swelling  of  the 
parts  about  the  knee. 

From  what  I  have  stated  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  treatment  of 
a  patella  fracture  depends  largely  on  the  nuture  of  the  violence  causing 
the  fracture.  In  the  cjisc  of  a  direct  violence  injury,  with  little  separa- 
tion of  bone  fragments,  the  surgeon  may  secure  an  admirable  result, 
with  firm  union  and  a  sound  leg,  by  following  the  conservative  method — 
that  is,  by  supporting  the  leg  in  a 
I  ham-splint  for  at  least  six  weeks,  and 

j  by  holding  the  fragments    firmly  in 

j  '~*   apposition   by    strapping    them   with 

surgeon's  plaster.  Obviously,  this 
apparatus  should  not  be  apphed  until 
the  primarj-  and  extensive  swelling 
has  subsided.  When  union  has  been 
fairly  established,  the  patient's  leg 
may  be  put  up  in  a  long  plaster-of- 
Paris  bandage  reaching  from  the 
ankle  to  the  groin,  and  he  may  then 
be  allowed  to  go  about  upon  crutches. 
At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  from 
the  time  of  the  injury  the  stiff 
biindiige  should  Ix;  removed,  passive 
movements  should  l>e  begun,  and 
active  massage  should  be  employed 
until  fair  function  has  been  restored 
to  the  leg. 
Unfortunately,  the  patella,  once  fractured,  remains  always  some- 
what weak,  so  that  it  is  a  freciuent  experience  to  see  secon<lar)-  fractures 
of  this  weakened  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  patella  by  indirect  violence,  with  wide  separation 
and  great  effusion  into  the  joint,  call  for  operative  treatment  in  case 
the  patient  is  fairly  vigorous  and  in  condition  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  an  (.peniti<m  and  the  possibility  of  infection.  Numerous  statistics, 
especially  those  collected  by  the  late  farleton  P,  Flint,  of  New  York, 
hiive  di-nn)risiralod  that  immediate  primary  oi>eration,  that  ia  to  say, 
operjition  within  five  days  of  the  accident,  is  always  inadvisable.  Im- 
mediatcij'  after  the  accident  the  parts  are  peculiarij-  susceptible  to 
infection.  After  five  days,  however,  preferably  about  the  tenth  day, 
operative  treatment  of  a  fractured  patella  is  reasonably  free  from  risk. 
The  question  of  method  in  operating  upon  a  fractured  patella 
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has  agitated  the  profession  for  a  great  many  years,  and  a  variety  of 
plans  and  procedures  are  advocated  by  surgeons.  Especially  there 
are  the  champions  of  burying  wire  in  the  fragments,  and  there  are  those 
who  advise  suturing  the  bone  with  some  absorbable  material.  It  is 
needless  in  this  place  to  elaborate  this  discussion. 

An  excellent  practice,  and  one  that  I  have  followed  with  satisfaction, 
is  as  follows:  Turn  back  a  long  crescentic  skin-flap  over  the  patella 
without  opening  the  joint.  Thus  one  removes  the  line  of  skin  incision 
far  from  the  field  of  operation,  and  by  so  much  diminishes  the  opportun- 
ity for  infection  through  the  skin.  Having  exposed  the  aponeurosis 
over  the  patella,  clean  it  carefully,  dissect  away  the  frayed  and  torn 
edges,  expose  the  fragments  of  bone  and  the  lacerated  parts  on  either 
side  of  the  joint,  gently  irrigate  the  joint  through  a  soft-rubber  tube, 
secure  perfect  hemostasis,  sew  up  torn  soft  parts  with  a  running 
stitch  of  catgut,  and  approximate  carefully  the  bone  fragments  by 
drawing  them  fogether  with  interrupted  catgut  stitches  which  shall 
include  the  aponeurosis  and  periosteum  only.  Close  the  skin  incision ; 
insert  a  small  drainage  wick,  put  up  the  limb  in  a  firai  posterior  wire- 
splint  or  other  similar  splint,  and  support  the  freshly  united  bone 
fragments  with  strappings  of  surgeon's  plaster.  In  this  manner  we 
secure  conditions  which  result  in  prompt  bony  union.  Commonly, 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  substitute  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  for  the 
primary  dressing;  get  the  patient  about  on  crutches  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  then  four  weeks  after  the  operation  begin  passive  move- 
ments and  massage  of  the  joint.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  earlier  pas- 
sive motions  and  active  treatment  of  the  joint  advocated  by  certain 
writers  are  hazardous,  and  in  the  long  run  unsatisfactory.  Some  sur- 
geons prefer  silk  or  kangaroo  tendon  to  catgut  in  suturing  the  bone. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  the  value  of  such  suture  materials. 

A  fractured  patella  treated  on  the  lines  I  employ  should  remain 
firmly  united,  and  the  leg  should  become  nearly  as  useful  as  formerly. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  promise  the  patient  a  perfect  restoration  of 
'  function.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  case  of  old  patella  fracture  years  after- 
ward to  be  free  altogether  from  some  slight  stiffness  and  weakness  of 
the  joint.  I  am  unable  to .  corroborate  Scudder's  optimistic  statement 
that  "at  the  end  of  three  months  the  knee  should  be  functionally 
perfect.'' 

Fractures  of  the  Leg 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  in  some  measure  analogous  in  their  relations 
to  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  but  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
The  tibia  is  the  large  and  important  bone  of  the  leg;  the  fibula  is  rela- 
tively far  less  important  than  is  either  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 
The  tibia  alone  enters  into  the  anatomy  of  the  knee-joint,  but  both 
tibia  and  fibula  are  concerned  with  the  ankle-joint.  The  bones  of  the  leg 
admit  of  no  rotation,  as  do  the  bones  of  the  forearm;  indeed,  one  may 
regard  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  as  mortised  together  in  a  fashion,  and 
as  forming  one  broad  and  solid  support  for  the  body.     One  recalls  the 
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fact  also  that  the  front  edge  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous  practically 
throughout  its  extent;    while  the  fibula  is  deeply  buried  in  muscles 


Fig.  610. — Rupture  at  tubercle  of  tibia,     Oix>ralion— «tep  1  (author's  caae). 

except  its  head,  and  the  external  malleolus,  which  is  subcutaneous 
for  a  space  of  some  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ankle. 


'I'he  tibia  sufTrrs  fracture  more  frequently  than  does  the  fibula; 
both  bones  are  often  fractured  at  the  same  time,  while  fracture  of  the 
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fibula  alone,  except  just  above  the  ankle,  is  rare.     Most  of  the  fractures 
of  one  or  both  bones  are  due  to  direct  violence. 

Injury  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  not  very  uncommon.  It 
18  an  accident  of  vigorous  young  men,  and  is  due  to  a  starting  of  the 
upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  usually  from  indirect  muscular  violence. 
This  injury  is  followed  by  acute  pain  at  the  point  of  damage,  with  some 
little  swelling,  tenderness,  and  a  marked  diminution  of  the  power  of 
extension.  Then  there  follows  a  more  or  less  permanent  sense  of  weak- 
ness, with  a  return  of  pain  on  exertion.  As  Osgood  says:  "  The  condi- 
tion presents  no  complete  loss  of  function,  but  is  a  severe  handicap  to 
the  active  athletic  life  which  this  class  of  patients  wish  to  lead." 


Fig.  (il2. — Oporntion  on  tubercle  of  tibia — step  3  (author's  case). 


We  can  bring  about  a  cure  by  immobilizing  the  knee-joint  for  from 
three  to  six  weeks;  and  if  this  simple  method  fails,  we  can  secure  the 
damaged  fragment  by  pegging  or  by  sewing  it  tlown  to  the  periosteum. 

A  frank  fracture  of  one  only  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  is  not  always 
obvious,  for  the  30un<l  bone  may  act  as  a  splint,  and  so  steady  the 
damaged  bone  as  to  mask  the  ordinary  evidences  of  fracture.  Of 
course,  a  fracture  of  both  bones,  or  a  compound  fracture  will  readily 
be  determined.  Generally,  the  experiencetl  surgeon  discovers  abnormal 
mobility  and  crepitus  by  seizing  the  leg  fii-mly  above  and  below  the 
point  of  injurj'  and  cautiously  mapipulating  the  parts.  He  can  bring 
out  distinctly  the  point  of  pain  by  approximaing  strongly  his  two. 
hands.  His  diagnosis  of  fracture  will  be  confirmed  by  the  x-T&y. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  familiar  sj-mptoms — pain,  swelling, 
loss  of  power — which  are  common  to  all  fractures. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  trealvienl  of  fractures  of  the  leg  Scudder 
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adopts  four  divisions  or  groups,  which  are  admirable,  for  the  sake  of 
systematic  discussion: 

1 .  Fractures  with  Httle  or  no  swelling  or  displacement. 

2.  Fractures  with  considerable  swelling. 

3.  Fractures  with  a  displacement  of  fragments  difficult  to  hold 
corrected. 

4.  Open  fractures. 

Fractures  with  little  or  no  swelling  are  fractures  of  one  bone  only, 
as  a  rule.  The  surgeon  may  elevate  the  leg  for  a  few  minutes  in  order 
to  diminish  what  slight  swelling  ia  present,  and  tiien  he  may  dress  the 
limb  in  a  plaater-of-Paris  bandage,  including  the  ankle  and  the  knee; 
or  he  maj-  employ  a  temporary  dressing  with  open  splints  for  the  first 
week  and  then  substitute  for  this  primary  dressing  the  piaster-of-Paris 
bandage. 

Fractures  with  considerable  swelling  and  fractures  with  a  displace- 
ment of  fragments  difficult  to  hold  corrected  require  far  more  careful 
investigation  and  treatment  than  do  fractures  of  the  preceding  group. 


Fig-  Oi:).— The  ftthot  postci 
pad  of  pasteboard  covered  by 
greater  xecurity  (Scudder). 

The  swelling  is  due  to  an  effusion  of  blood  and  lymph.  Both  bones  may 
be  involved.  The  skin  about  the  scat  of  fracture  may  be  the  site  of 
numerous  blebs  of  varying  sizes,  while  there  may  be  marked  shortening 
of  the  leg.  It  is  obviously  unwi.se  to  dress  a  leg  so  damaged  in  a 
tight  immobilizing  plaster  bandage,  since  the  circulation  may  be  thus 
interfered  with,  and  gangrene  of  the  foot  may  result;  or  swelling  may 
subside  so  rapidly  that  the  plaster  splint  will  fail  to  hold  the  parts  in 
place,  and  a  marked  deformity  gradually  will  develop. 

For  such  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  put  tip  the  limb  in  a  t*mporary 
dre.ising  until  the  great  swelling  has  subsided.  At  the  Massachusetts 
(ieneral  Ho-npital  it  has  long  been  our  practice  to  support  one  of  these 
fresh  fractures  in  a  pillow  splint,  reinforced  with  firm  wooden  splints 
on  the  sides  and  beneath  the  pillow.  This  is  an  admirable  and  com- 
fortable dres-sing,  in  which  the  patient  should  lie  until  the  primarj- 
swelling  has  subsidetl.  We  then  employ  as  a  permanent  dressing  the 
so-called  posterior  wire  splint  of  A.  T.  Cabot — a  splint  which  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  illustration  in  the  text.     Numerous  other  forms 
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of  apparatus  have  been  used,  especially  the  well-known  molded  felt 
and  plaster  splints.  The  leg  having  been  dressed  and  firmly  secured, 
I  recommend  the  use  of  the  hammock  or  sling.  This  raises  the  leg 
from  the  bed,  and  holds  it  comfortably  supported  and  immobilized, 
while  through  its  use  the  patient  is  enabled  to  move  his  body  about 
slightly,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  dorsal  position.  If  the  leg 
sling  be  not  used,  the  patient  is  not  able  to  move  at  all  without  pain  in 
the  leg. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  is  rare  to  secure  by  the  closed 
method  of  treatment  a  perfect  approximation  of  the  damaged  bones. 


a 


1 


Fig.  614. — Methods  of  supporting  the  foot  in  fractures  of  the  leg  when  using  a 
posterior  splint:  a,  Padding  oeneath  tendo  Achillis;  6,  ring  under  heel;  c,  sling  of 
adhesive  piaster  (Scudder). 

The  heel  will  drop,  the  foot  will  become  everted,  and  the  calf-muscles 
will  exert  undue  traction,  so  that  in  one  fashion  or  another  the  bone 
fragments  are  constantly  being  pulled  out  of  position.  We  employ 
various  devices  to  obviate  these  difficulties.  We  pad  the  heel,  we  roll 
in  and  secure  the  foot;  while  one  of  the  best  of  all  maneuvers  is  the 
application  of  the  short  Desault  splint,  which  exerts  a  continuous  uni- 
form traction  upon  the  foot  and  aids  materially  in  securing  a  reduction 
and  a  fixation  of  the  fragments.  The  figure  copied  from  Scudder 
shows  how  the  screw  at  the  foot  exercises  traction,  while  the  long  splints, 
with  their  plaster  straps  at  the  top,  enforce  a  permanent  coimter- 
traction. 
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the  whole  leg  has  been  thoroughly  shaved  away.  Then  he  completes 
his  cleansing  of  the  parts  by  scrubbing  the  leg  with  liquid  chlorinated 
soda  (1 :  20)  which  removes  effectually  all  grease  and  oily  dirt. 

The  surgeon  then  turns  his  attention  to  the  damaged  soft  parts. 
He  enlarges  the  wound  sufficiently  to  permit  of  a  digital  explora- 
tion of  the  deeper  tissues;  he  washes  out  the  dote  and  detritus  with 
a  long-sustained  irrigation  of  hot  salt 
solution;  he  checks  hemorrhage,  and  com- 
pletes hia  cleansing  by  soaking  the  parts 
in  hydrogen  dioxid  and  washing  that 
sway  finally  with  another  long  douche 
of  hot  salt  solution.  If  the  bones  are 
badly  splintered,  he  removes  the  loose 
fragments;  if  the  larger  fragments  are 
not  brought  easily  into  apposition,  he 
secures  them  with  silver  wire ;  he  then  in- 
serts a  small  drain  deep  in  the  leg,  applies 
an  ordinary  dry  aseptic  dressing  to  the 
outer  parts,  and  puts  up  the  leg  in  a 
permanent  posterior  wire  spHnt  such  as  I 
have  described. 

Pott's  fracture  of  the  fibula,  like 
CoUes'  fracture  of  the  radius,  is  one  of 
those  familiar  and  much-talked-of  frac- 
tures of  which  the  literature  is  enormous. 
In  Chapter  XXVI  I  have  already  de- 
scribed how  Percival  Pott  broke  his  ankle, 
studied  the  ailment,  and  then  told  about 
it.  In  spile  of  much  talking  and  writ- 
ing, however,  one  finds  that  students 
are  curiously  ignorant  of  the  exact  nature 
of  Pott's  fracture.  Pott's  fracture  is  a 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  associated  with 
an  outward  displacement  of  the  foot. 
Scudder  put  it  neatly  thus :  "  The 
lesions  ,  .  ,  in  this  fracture  are  a 
rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
a  fracture  of  the  tip  of  the  internal  mal- 
leolus, a  separation  of  the  lower  tibio-' 
fibular  articulation,  an  oblique  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus,  a 
fractureof  theouteredgeof  thelowerendof  thetibia.  .  .  .  Mechan- 
ism: As  a  foot  is  abducted,  the  strain  h  felt  at  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  and  at  the  inferior  tibiofibular  interosseou.i  ligament,  and  these 
give  way.  If  the  force  continues,  the  fibula  breaks.  If  the  force  still 
continues,  the  internal  malleolus  is  pushed  through  the  .^kin  and 
an   open   fracture   results.      If   the   internal    lateral   ligament   holds 


g.  617. —  Short  DesauK 
' '  Jication  of  tmc- 

Frac- 
ExtensioD  strips  up 
from  I  he  liacturc  are  fastened 
at  the  top  of  the  splints.  Ex- 
trnaion  stripe  doicn  from  the 
fracture  arc  fastened  to  the  foot- 
niece.  Tightening  the  hctpw  at 
foot-piece  makes  traction  and 
(Scudder). 
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against  this  lateral  force,  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  may  be 
pulled  off." 

One  would  suppose  that  the  symptoms  of  this  complicated  injury 
would  be  obvious  enough,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  physicians 


Bliape  and  proportion  of  the  Cabot  splint 


treat  Pott's  fracture  as  a  sprained  ankle.  The  deformity  is  fairly 
characteristic,  however,  and  the  swelling  is  great.  Compare  the  two 
feet  and  you  will  see  the  damaged  foot  dropping  somewhat  lower  than 


ote  tlic  grasp  of  tlie  foot  a 

the  .-iound  foot  as  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back.  Seize  the  damaged 
leg  firmly  in  your  hand,  about  4  inches  above  the  ankle,  and  squeeze 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg  together.  You  will  bring  out  a  sharp  point  of 
characteristic  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture  in  the  fibula.     Sometimes 
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you  may  feel  the  splintered  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus.     The  x-ray 
tells  the  story. 

Treatment  of  this  form  of  fracture  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect, 
for  treatment  ill  advised,  half-hearted,  or  inappropriate  may  land  the 
surgeon  in  the  court-room.  The  first  object  of  treatment  is  to  reduce 
the  fracture  of  the  fibula  by  inverting  the  foot  so  as  to  restore  its  normal 
relations,  and  to  bring  the  astragalus  back  again  against  its  opposing 
articulating  surface  at  the  end  of  the  tibia.     It  may  happen,  as  I  have 


Fig.   620.— Pott's   fracture,      Dupuy-  Pie.  621.— Pott's  fracture.      Dupuy- 

tren'B  splint.    Note  lenRtli  o(  splint;  posi-  tren^  splint.    Note  serrations  of  splint 

tion  of  straps:   arrangement  of  paddinR:  and  turns  of  bandage  adducting  foot 

space  between  foot  and  splint  (Scudder).  (Iik^udder). 

stated  elsewhere,  that  damaged  tendons  or  the  soft  parts  will  interfere 
with  a  proper  appro.ximation  of  the  fibula  fragments.  In  such  cases 
the  surgeon  must  transform  the  simple  fracttire  into  a  compound 
fracture  at  the  point  of  fibula  fracture;  and  he  should  wire  together 
the  fragments. 

Having  reduced  the  fracture,  how  shall  we  retain  the  foot  in  place? 
Constantly  it  tends  to  fall  outward.  I  have  been  satisfied  for  years 
with  the  familiar  splint  of  Dupuj-tren.     This  holds  the  foot  and  leg 
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comfortably,  and  secures  a  positive  and  constant  inversion  of  the  foot. 
The  pr>sterior  wire  z^plint  of  Cabot  or  a  plaster  bandage  may  do  well 
enough  for  mild  caijes  of  Pott's  fracture,  but  they  rarely  suflBce  for  the 
extreme  forms. 

Should  the  Pott's  fracture  be  originally  a  compound  fracture  with 
an  opening  into  the  ankle-joint,  the  surgeon  should  dress  the  foot  with 
the  greatest  care,  should  cleanse  thoroughly  the  joint,  should  wire  the 
fibula,  .should  place  the  limb  upon  a  posterior  wire  splint,  and  should 
give  a  guarded  prognosis.  Rarely,  and  under  the  best  conditions, 
I  have  seen  these  injuries  lead  to  severe  and  extensive  suppuration 
necessitating  amputation  of  the  foot.  Modem  methods  of  fighting 
infection.s — the  employment  of  proi>er  cj>sonic  vaccines  and  constant 
anti.Heptic  lotions — are  rendering  these  formidable  compound  injuries 
less  serious  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Bones  of  the  foot 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  especially  fractures  of  the  tarsus, 
frequently  can  be  determined  through  the  use  of  the  x-ra}-  onl}'.  These 
fractures  are  often  due  to  falls  from  a  height,  or  to  such  a  crushing 
force  as  \h  exerted  by  a  hea\y  wagon-wheel  rolling  over  the  foot.  Fre- 
quently the  lesion  is  compound.  One  may  discover  crepitus,  but  the 
great  swelling  of  the  foot  ma}'  obscure  the  grating.  Injuries  to  the 
foot,  whether  of  the  bones  or  soft  parts,  differ  markedly  from  injuries 
to  the  hand  in  this  respect — that  except  in  the  case  of  children  thege 
lesions  heal  slowly.  The  circulation  in  the  foot  is  sluggish  as  compared 
with  the  circulation  of  the  hand,  so  that  a  fractured  bone  or  an  ex- 
tensive cut  of  the  foot  frequently  will  require  two  or  three  times  as 
long  for  its  healing  as  a  similar  lesion  in  the  hand.  For  such  reasons 
damaged  feet  must  be  watched  and  treated  for  a  long  time,  and,  so  far 
as  p()ssi!)le,  the  patient  must  be  advised  and  encouraged  to  keep  his 
bed,  fr(»(iuently  for  weeks,  rather  than  to  get  up  and  move  about  on 
crutches  as  his  inclination  prompts  him. 

One  of  the  tarsal  bones  commonly  fractured  is  the  astragalus.  Its 
fracture  is  often  mistaken  for  a  simple  sprained  ankle.  Discover  it 
with  the  i--ray.  Dress  it  in  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage,  running  from 
the  toes  to  the  knee.  Remove  the  plaster  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
Employ  proper  massage  for  a  month,  when  a  satisfactory-  result  will 
l)e  secured,  though  the  foot  may  not  he  perfectly  comfortable  until 
four  or  even  six  months  have  elapsed. 

The  OS  calcis,  or  heel  hone,  is  often  fractured,  especially  by  a  fall. 
S()nictimc\s  the  fragments  are  greatly  separated  through  being  pulled 
apart  by  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  j-ray  will  show  the  extent 
of  th<»  damage.  In  order  to  reduce  the  fragments  it  may  be  necessary- 
to  perform  tenotomy  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  or  to  remove  even  some 
of  th<»  l>one  splinters.  When  the  fragments  have  been  brought  well 
together,  the  injunni  foot  should  be  dressed  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage. 

Hoth  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  may  be  the  subject  of  com- 
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pound  fracture,  in  which  case  the  damaged  bones  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  and  treated  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  in  our  discussion  of 
compound  fractures. 

The  other  smaller  bones  of  the  tarsus  occasionally  are  crushed  by 
direct  violence.  One  ascertains  the  exact  nature  of  their  fracture 
through  x-ray  investigation.  Treatment  is  by  rest  and  an  ice-bag  until 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  after  which  the  whole  foot  should  be  put 
up  in  a  plaster  bandage. 

Fracture  of  the  metatarsal  bones  is  frequent,  and  is  due  nearly  al- 
ways to  direct  violence.  The  first  and  fifth  metatarsals  are  the  bones 
commonly  broken,  and  the  symptoms  are  swelling,  crepitus,  pain, 
abnoimal  mobility,  and  inability  to  stand  on  the  foot.  There  is  never 
great  displacement,  but  an  approximation  of  the  fragments  is  neces- 
sary' in  order  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  freely  and  easily 
after  union  has  taken  place.  In  the  case  of  great  displacement  it  may 
be  necessary  to  employ  temporary  traction  by  special  wooden  splints, 
but  ordinarily  a  plaster  splint  embracing  the  whole  foot  will  suffice. 
These  plaster  splints  for  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  should  always 
extend  from  the  tips  of  the  toes  to  above  the  swell  of  the  calf. 

Fracture  of  the  phalanges  of  the  foot  is  a  rather  rare  accident. 
I  have  kno\Mi  cases  in  which  the  patient  fractured  a  phalanx  of  the 
toe  by  stubbing  the  toe  while  walking  barefoot.  The  displacement  in 
these  cases  is  slight  and  union  is  fairly  prompt.  Generally,  a  simple 
w^ooden  plantar  splint,  properly  padded  and  held  in  place  with  adhesive 
straps,  is  sufficient.  The  plantar  splint  which  covers  the  entire  sole 
of  the  foot  is  the  most  comfortable.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  immobilize 
the  ankle-joint  also  in  plaster.  The  patient  should  usually  be  kept 
quiet  with  the  foot  elevated  until  fair  union  has  taken  place. 

Bones  of  the  Face 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  interesting  and  extremely 
important,  because  upon  the  integrity  of  the  facial  bones  depends 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  the  familiar  alinement  of  the 
features.  The  bones  of  the  face  are  not  long  bones;  their  structure  is 
irregular,  while  their  outlines  are  various;  moreover,  they  are  mostly 
so  placed  as  to  permit  of  no  proper  splinting  or  immobilization,  so 
that  often  it  is  necessar\'  for  the  surgeon  to  contrive  and  adopt  special 
maneuvers  for  the  treatment  of  special  fractures. 

The  nasal  bones  are  subject  to  fracture,  while  their  damage  may 
cause  a  marked  deformity.  Moreover,  they  are  functionally  con- 
cerned with  breathing,  so  that  their  displacement  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  comfort  of  life. 

The  nasal  bones  are  usually  fractured  near  their  lower  edge,  and  the 
fracture  is  compound,  either  into  the  nose  or  through  the  skin,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  is  generally  damaged. 
The  upper  lateral  cartilages  also  may  be  torn  from  their  attachments 
to  the  nasal  bones,  when  there  results  a  deformity  which  simulates 
fracture  of  those  bones. 


m 
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Fracture  of  the  nose  b  not  painful  after  the  initial  injury,  but  there 
ia  nearly  always  market!  swelling  and  crepitus  with  the  deformity. 

Before  undertaking  the  trealmetU  of  a  na:^  injuiy  the  surgeon 
should  examine  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  a  head-mirror,  the  interior 
of  the  nostrils,  and  should  correct  any  obvious  displacement  of  the 
septum.  Cocain  anesthesia  or  general  anesthesia  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  result,  for  the  manipulation  is  painful.  Then  the 
Burgoon  should  replace  the  fractured  bone  if  there  be  a  fracture,  using 
within  the  nose  a  proper  elevator.  Roe's  elevator  is  a  useful  instru- 
ment. The  surgeon  must  then  endeavor  to  hold  the  replaced  bones 
in  po.sition.  He  may  do  this  fairly  well  by  packing  the  nostrils  with 
gauze,  if  the  fracture  be  high;  while  if  there  is  a  low  deviation,  he  may 
well  u»e  the  .\sch  tube.  In  the  case  of  a  crushed  nose  he  may  model 
or  reconstruct  the  nose  over  the 
I  jiTjlift^ii^        Asch  tube,  one  tube  being  placed  in 


Fi(f.  022. — Fra*1ure  of  ttaaal  bonea. 

Elcvalion  of  deprpsxi'd  bone  by  inHtm- 
ment  introductsJ  into  tbc  noetril  (Scud- 
dcr). 


Fig  623. — ("obb'B  splint  applied  to 
tk  case  of  fracture  of  tlie  nose.  The 
liead-band  in  so  adapts  to  tbe  shape  of 
tbc  brad  tlmt  it  romaina  fixed  and  of- 
ftrs  a  point  of  counterpreasure  (,Scud- 


each  nostril  to  preserve  its  contour  and  lumen.  In  those  rather  fre- 
quent cases  which  do  not  show  tiefonnity  one  need  use  no  splint.  Alwaj-s 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  damaged,  with  a  coincident 
compound  fracture,  the  nares  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  with 
gentle  douching,  for  which  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  50  per  cent. 
alkalol  wash,  or  Scilor's  solution. 

Various  external  splints  have  been  devise<l.  I  reproduce  Cobb's 
splint  and  C'o()lidge'9  splint,  either  of  which  is  effective,  though  the 
Coolidge  splint  is  much  the  cheaper. 

Make  no  promise  as  to  the  resulting  deformity,  for  until  the  initial 
swelling  has  subsided  and  union  is  complete,  no  man  may  say  whether 
a  deformity  will  be  permanent  or  not.     In  case  of  a  slight  depression 
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or  deviation  following  healing,  the  surgeon  may  remedy  the  defect 
by  the  judicious  subcutaneous  injection  of  paraffin. 

Fracture  of  the  malar  bone  generally  results  in  a  deformity 
of  the  face,  in  a  depression,  which  may  or  may  not  be  noticeable 
to  the  patient's  friends,  though  the  man  himself  is  sure  to  com- 
plain of  the  slightest  imperfection.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  always  to 
make  out  a  fracture  of  the  malar  bone.  The  best  method  of  examina- 
tion  is  to  stand  behind  the  patient,  and  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  either  hand  to  seize  both  malars,  when  a  deviation  of  the  affected 
aide  will  generally  be  apparent.     Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone 


Fig.  ffi4. — Coolidge'B  nasal  splint:  a.  Forehead  plate;  6,  pad;  c,  screw  controlling 
position  of  pad;   d,  head-strap  (.Scudder). 


is  not  common,  but  fracture  of  one  of  its  processes  is  seen  not  infre- 
quently. Often  the  bone  appears  depressed  as  a  whole,  or  sometimes 
tilted  inward  toward  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  deformity  is  a  depres- 
sion outside  of  and  beneath  the  eye.  There  is  often  a  stiffness,  or  even 
immobility  of  the  lower  jaw  dependent  either  upon  hemorrhage  into 
the  soft  parts  or  upon  bone  pressure.  At  the  same  time  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  mandible  may  be  fractured  an<l  a  subconjunctival  hemor- 
rhage may  appear  in  the  orbit  of  the  affected  side. 

We  treat  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  variously — either  by  manipu- 
lations or  by  seizing  through  the  skin  with  bullet  forceps  {E.  A. 
Codman)  and  elevating  the  fragments  of  bone,  always  with  the  patient 
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anesthetized.  Sometimes  the  depressed  fragment  may  l>e  elevated  nith 
a  blunt  instrument  introduced  under  the  malar  bone  from  inside  the 
theek  without  opening  the  mucosa;  or  we  may  succeed  by  making  a 
small  iDfision  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  approaching  the  seat 
of  damage;  or  by  opening  the  antrum  in  the  canine  fossa  and  intro- 
ducing an  elevator  which  shall  press  up  the  fractured  bone  from  within. 

Never  undertake  an  external  incision  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  an 
external  incision  may  prove  of  little  value  for  the  elevation  of  the  bone, 
while  it  will  be  certain  to  leave  a  noticeable  scar. 

Fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  is  rather  more  common  than  fracture 
of  the  malar,  for  the  upper  jaw  is  a  more  delicately  constructed  bone 
than  is  the  malar.     .V  jaw  fracture  is  usually  caused  by  a  direct  blow 


Fig,  025. — Four-tailed  banilagc  for  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. 

upon  the  check  bone,  resulting  in  the  crushing  in  of  the  external  wall 
of  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Lothrop '  has  recently  published  an 
interesting  and  valuable  essay  on  this  subject.  After  dbcussing  the 
nature  and  anatomy  of  upper  jaw  fractures,  he  describes  three  methotls 
of  operative  treatment,  pointing  out  truly  that  operative  treatment 
is  the  onlj-  satisfactorj'  mode  of  treatment :  Fir-st,  operation  by  incision 
over  the  malaria  method  to  be  discanleil;  seiond,  the  introduction 
of  blunt  in.-*tnimonts  pushed  up  through  the  mouth — less  objectionable 
than  the  first  method,  but  generally  ineffedive  and  inadvisable.  Third, 
Lothrop's  oivn  niethoil.  which  I  believe,  from  my  personal  experience, 
to  bo  far  the  most  valuable.  This  method  consists  in  elevating  the 
'  IIrnvar.1  A.  I»llin>|>.  Kraetuifs  of  the  Hiiperic.r  Maxilla:  A  Method  for  tlw 
TrestnU'iit  of  Sucli  Fractun's,  Uoxton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  January  4,  1906. 
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malar,  together  with  the  various  fragments  of  the  maxilla,  working 
through  a  small  opening  into  the  antrum  through  the  canine  fossa. 
The  operator  makes  a  short  horizontal  incision  along  the  junction  of 


Fig.  626. — Hatd-rubber  aplint,  with  arms  and  posterior  strap  (Scudder). 


the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alveolus  and  cheek;  he  feels  the  line  of 
fracture  often,  after  having  cut  down  upon  the  bone.  He  then  pushes 
a  director  through  the  opening  into  the  antrum — an  easy  procedure. 


Similar  to  Fig.  626 


He  enlarges  this  opening  sufficiently  to  pass  into  the  antrum  a  steel 
sound  (Xo.  24  French).  With  this  instrument,  and  by  a  little  forceful 
manipulation,  the  operator  may  press  the  fragments  of  bone  up  into  their 
position  and  can  hold  them  there  by  packing  firmly  the  antnim  with 
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gauze.  The  gauze  should  be  left  in  place  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it 
is  withdrawn,  the  bone  cavity  carefully  syringed  out,  and  with  proper 
aseptic  precautions  allowed  to  heal.  I  have  seldom  been  obliged  to 
keep  these  patients  more  than  a  week  in  the  hospital. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  can  nearly  always  be  determined  by 
palpation,  for  the  lower  jaw  is  superficial,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  ramus.  Fractures  of  the  ramus  are  rather  rare,  and 
fractures  of  the  condyloid  and  coronoid  processes  are  extremely  rare. 
One  sees  that  most  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  must  necessarily  tear 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  must  therefore  be  classed  &s 
compound  fractures.  The  result  is  that  these  fractures  are  more 
serious,  more  dangerous,  and  more  difficult  of  treatment  than  would  at 


Fig.  f>2!i.— Lateral  view  of  (he  MatASsplintiDcitu.  as  shown  on  adult  skull  (Scudder). 

first  appear.  The  secretions  of  the  mouth  enter  into  the  wound;  sepsis 
results,  with  consequent  necrosb  and  possible  abscess  formation,  so 
that  in  the  treatment  of  these  injuries  the  surgeon  must  employ  constant 
and  scrupulous  cleansing — mouth-washes,  douches,  and  aseptic  irriga- 
tions. 

The  Irralmeni  of  fracture  of  the  jaw :  Anesthetize — for  the  procedures 
are  piiinfxil,  not  only  the  cleansing  for  the  prevention  of  serious  infec- 
tion, but,  what  is  of  almost  equal  importance,  the  manipulations  for  the 
prescn-ation  of  the  alinement  of  the  teeth.  We  attain  this  proper 
alinement  by  a  complete  reduction  of  the  hone  fragments,  if  necessarv', 
by  removing  loose  and  obstructing  teeth  which  may  interfere  with  such 
nnluction. 
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As  for  the  common  fracture,  that  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  frag- 
ments may  as  well  be  retained  prunarily  by  the  old-fashioned  four- 
tailed  bandage  until  a  permanent  splint  has  been  manufactured  and 
applied.  There  are  many  varieties  of  permanent  splints,  and  most  of 
them,  being  made  from  molds  of  the  jaw,  fall  naturally  to  the  province 
of  the  dentist.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  practice  among  surgeons  in 
municipal  hospitals  to  transfer  to  the  hospital's  dental  department  sim- 
ple cases  of  fractured  jaw,  I  reproduce  here  illustrations  of  certain 
dental  splints  which  are  in  ordinary  use.  At  one  time  it  was  common 
practice  to  attempt  immobilization  of  the  fragments  by  wiring  to- 
gether the  two  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  fracture.     This  practice  is 


Fig.  fi2!l. — ComiKiund  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  caused  by  fist  blow.  Line  of 
fracture  oblique,  bisecting  lower  jaw  nt  angle  and  terminating  above  beliiD<l  laat 
molar  tooth.  Ureat  displacement  and  mubiliLy  of  fragments.  Reduction  and 
appoKitioD  only  obtained  by  splint.  Barton  bandage  used  to  immobilize  jaws  with 
tbe  splint.     Splint  worn  eighteen  daya  and  followed  by  excellent  resulls  (Mataa). 

ineffective,  since  such  wiring  loosens  or  pulls  out  of  place  the  teeth  so 
treated.  There  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  wiring,  more  or  less  in 
vogue,  however.  This  consists  merely  of  fastening  together,  as  it 
were,  in  a  wire  splint  a  large  number  of  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  frac- 
ture, weaving  a  pliable  silver  wire  in  and  out  among  them.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  I  have  found  this  method  serviceable.  It  is  cleanly,  it 
allows  of  ready  access  to  the  damaged  parts,  and  it  is  not  especially 
disagreeable  to  the  patient,  since  it  does  away  with  the  cumbersome 
splints  and  harness  which  are  frequently  employed  in  hospital  practice. 
Fractures  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  are  much  more  difficult  to 
hold  in  place  than  are  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  jaw.     These  frac- 
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tures  of  the  ramus  may  be  fairly  well  immobilized  by  a  carefully  applied 
four-tailed  bandage,  or,  better  still,  is  the  molded  leather  splint  of  Mori- 
arty,  or  the  ingenious  but  somewhat  cumbersome  splint  of  Matas. 

We  have  now  considered  the  common  and  important  fractures  of  the 
bones  throughout  the  body.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  writing  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  numerous  and  distressing  complications  of  frac- 
tures. One  remembers  also  that  many  serious  wounds  of  the  soft 
parts  are  associated  with  fractures,  and  that  the  treatment  of  such 
fractures  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  care  of  the  patient.  There  are, 
further,  certain  special  types  of  fractures  due  to  special  forms  of 
injury,  many  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  gun-shot  fractures. 
Gunshot  fractures  are  necessarily  compound  fractures,  and  the  accident 
or  damage  to  the  bone  is  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  projectile 
and  the  character  of  the  bullet.  The  old-fashioned  leaden  bullet,  of 
low  velocity,  gives  often  an  ugly  wound  with  an  extensive  splintering 
of  the  bone;  while  the  modem  high  velocity  conic  bullet  may  do  little 
more  than  pierce  the  bone  and  cause  a  slight  splintering.  X-ray  plates 
are  needed  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  these  various 
fractures;  and  the  treatment  of  such  fractures  must  be  decided  on 
general  surgical  principles.  In  broad  terms,  one  may  say  that  a  bone 
extensively  splintered  must  be  cut  down  upon  and  trimmed,  while  a 
bone  merely  pierced  w^ill  probably  heal  without  any  great  disturbance. 
It  is  rarely  necessary  to  search  for  a  bullet  embedded  in  the  tissues, 
unless  the  bullet  is  obviously  a  source  of  present  irritation.  A  bullet, 
like  any  other  foreign  body,  may  remain  indefinitely  in  a  patient 
without  creating  noticeable  damage. 

Pathologic  Fractures 

Pathologic  fractures,  by  which  we  mean  fractures  resulting  from 
new-growths,  from  infections,  and  from  bones  rendered  brittle  by  dis- 
ease, occasionally  are  seen.  Such  fractures  call  for  no  special  discus- 
sion in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  that  fractures  due  to  malignant  disease 
are  subordinate  to  the  primary'  disease  which  must  be  the  object  of  the 
surgeon's  care;  while  fractures  due  to  such  non-malignant  processes 
as  rickets,  etc.,  must  be  treated  on  ordinary'  principles,  and  the  surgeon 
must  make  every  endeavor  to  rectify  the  underlying  ailment  which  led 
to  the  fracture. 

DISLOCATIONS 

Stimson  gives  the  following  excellent  and  comprehensive  defini- 
tion of  a  dislocation:  "A  dislocation  is  a  permanent,  abnormal,  total 
or  partial  displacement  from  each  other  of  the  articular  portions  of 
the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  a  joint.''  A  dislocation  may 
be  partial  or  complete.  When  it  is  partial  or  incomplete,  it  is  frequently 
called  a  subluxation. 

Writers  tell  of  predisposing  and  immediate  causes  of  dislocations. 
These  refinements  need  not  concern  us  especially,  for  the  fact  is  that 
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the  ordinary  dislocations  which  are  presented  to  the  surgeon  for  treat- 
ment are  dislocations  of  normal  joints  which  have  been  torn  asunder 
by  extreme  and  external  violence.  Rarely  the  patient's  owti  muscular 
action  may  cause  a  dislocation,  as,  for  example,  a  dislocation  of  the 
lower  jaw  through  excessive  yawning;  or  the  habitual  and  recurring 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  produced  by  muscles  acting  upon  a 
joint  constructed  with  extremely  relaxed  ligaments. 

A  dislocation  long  imrecognized  and  unreduced  results  in  firm 
adhesions  about  the  parts,  rendering  their  subsequent  reduction  impos- 
sible without  an  open  operation.  These  old  dislocations,  like  old 
imrecognized  fractures,  are  frequent  subjects  for  law-suits.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  of  the  old  unreduced  dislocations  is  that  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  One  would  suppose  that  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  should  be  easy  of  recognition.  On  the  contrary",  in  obese  persons 
with  heavy  shoulders  and  flabby  muscles,  especially  if  they  be  short, 
stout  women,  the  deformity  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  by 
no  means  obvious;  the  palpation  of  the  region  is  difficult,  and  without 
an  x-ray  or  bimanual  manipulation  the  correct  diagnosis  frequently 
is  not  made. 

That  we  may  distinguish  clinically  between  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures we  must  recognize  certain  striking  points  of  difference.  While 
there  is  pain  in  both  conditions,  the  deformity  of  a  dislocation  is  more 
marked  than  is  the  deformity  of  a  fracture,  and  the  loss  of  power  after 
a  dislocation  is  less  considerable  than  after  a  fracture;  but  the  most 
striking  distinction  is  this — a  fracture  results  in  abnormal  mobility, 
while  a  dislocation  results  in  diminished  mobility,  or  in  a  fixing  of  the 
bones  in  their  new  position. 

The  course  and  outlook  of  a  dislocation  are  shorter  and  more  favor- 
able than  is  the  case  with  a  fracture.  We  can  compare  best  the  con- 
trasted features  of  the  two  injuries  by  considering  special  regions;  for 
example,  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  should  incapacitate  the  patient 
for  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  use  of  the  joint  should 
be  completely  recovered;  while  a.  fracture  into  the  elbow-joint  means 
many  months  of  treatment,  often  resulting  in  a  permanent  impairment 
of  function.  Again,  the  dislocation  of  one  of  the  phalanges  implies  a 
disablement  of  not  more  than  a  week  or  two,  with  perfect  restoration 
of  motion;  while  a  fracture  of  one  of  the  phalanges  is  followed  by 
disablement  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  wdth  occasionally  permanent 
limitation  of  motion  and  power. 

The  treairnent  of  dislocations  is  interesting  and,  in  general  terms, 
is  active.  The  sooner  a  dislocation  is  discovered,  the  more  easily  may 
it  be  reduced.  The  original  force  causing  the  injury  and  the  force  neces- 
sarily applied  to  correct  it  imply  a  great  deal  of  traumatism  to  the  joint, 
as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  tearing  of  the  capsule.  Often  this  trau- 
matism results  in  irritation  of  the  joint  serosa,  in  an  outpouring  of  a 
considerable  exudate,  in  effusion  into  the  surrounding  tissues  even,  and 
not  infrequently  in  a  straining,  stretching,  and  tearing  of  the  ligaments. 
For  such  reasons  the  surgeon  must  enjoin  absolute  rest  for  the  joint 
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for  a  clay  or  two  after  the  dislocation  haa  been  re<Iuced,  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  up  the  limb  in  an  immobilizing  dressing  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  hold  it  snugly  and  comfortably  in  place  with 
heavily  padded  bandages.  During  these  first  few  days  the  effusion 
subsides ;  the  injection  and  hyperemia  of  the  parts  diminish ;  the  swelling 
disappears,  and  the  region  becomes  normal  in  appearance. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  natural  processes  we  then  prescribe 
massage  for  the  joint  and  surrounding  parts,  and  as  the  subsequent 
healing  progresses,  we  stimulate  and  hasten  it  by  continued  massage. 
Old  practitioners  will  recognize  this  treatment  as  quite  different  from 
the  long-continued  immobilization  of  former  times.  The  present-day 
active  measures  return  the  joint  to  a  normal  antl  useful  function  with 
surprising  rapidity;  instead  of  waiting  for  many  months,  as  used  to  be 
the  case,  we  now  expect  a  return  of  usefulness  in  a  joint  in  a  far  shorter 
time. 

SPEaAL  DISLOCATIONS 
Special  dislocations  offer  special  considerations  to  the  student,  and 
some  of  these  considerations  we  have  already  taken  up.     In  Chapter 
XXV,  I  have  discussed  briefly  the  question  of  dislocations  of  the  vertebne. 


Fin.  (130. — Acromioclavicular  dislocation.  Dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  left 
clavicle  upward.  I'umplete  form.  Disability  of  upper  arm,  certain  roovpraenta 
painful.  Treatment  of  this  dislocation  is  often  succes-fful  by  pressure  applied  after 
Induction,  as  shown  under  Fracture  of  Clavicle.  Open  inciMon  and  suture  are  indi- 
cated if  reduction  is  impossible  and  disability  exists  (Scudder). 

especially  of  the  cervical  vertebra;;  and  I  have  already  in  this  present 
chapter  referred  to  dislocations  of  the  ribs,  especially  of  the  ribs  upon 
the  costal  cartilages.  These  dislocations  of  the  ribs  are  essentially 
similar  to  fractures  of  the  ribs  in  their  general  effect  upon  the  patient, 
and  their  treatment  is  similar  to  the  treatment  of  fractured  ribs. 

Dislocations  of  the  Clavicle. — The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated 
at  cither  its  proximal  or  its  distal  emi,  and  these  dislocations  may  be 
found  extremely  difficult  of  reduction  and  fixation.  In  general  terms, 
vhen  the  dislocation  is  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  clavicle,  we  perceive 
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that  reduction  is  brought  about  by  manipulations  of  the  shoulder:  by 
drawing  the  shoulder  outward  and  backward,  and  by  manipulating  the 
dislocated  bone,  we  can  usually  bring  it  back  into  place.  The  difficult 
task  of  retaining  it  in  place  will  put  the  eurgcon  to  his  trumps.  The 
shoulder  must  be  bandaged  and  strapped  into  such  a  position  as  to  favor 
present  retention  of  the  bone,  and,  if  necessary,  the  patient  must  be 
kept  quiet  in  bed  for  weeks  even.  So  difficult  and  so  disheartening  are 
these  cases  often,  however,  and  so  persistently  does  the  dislocation 
recur,  that  the  surgeon  frequently  findshimself  on  the  homsof  a  dilemma; 
either  he  must  submit  to  the  forces  of  nature  and  allow  the  dislocation 
to  remain  unreduced,  or  he  must  transform  the  simple  dislocation  into 
an  open  one  and  retain  the  bone  in 
place  by  suturing.  I  have  found  thia 
last  measure  to  be  satisfactory. 

Dislocations  of  the  clavicle  at  its 
distal  end  are  extremely  difficult  of 
treatment  also.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  reduce  them,  but  iheir  retention 
again  is  a  problem.  We  reduce  them 
by  manipulating  the  shoulder.  We 
retain  them  theoretically  by  such 
strapping  as  I  have  illustrated  in  the 
sketch.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  the  most  efficient 
method  of  holding  these  dislocations 
in  place  is  by  wiring,  provided  the 
patient  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  the 
slight  deformity  of  a  permanent  dis- 
location and  the  trivial  loss  of  func- 
tion which  this  entails. 

Dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  dislocations. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  nearly  always 
leaves  the  joint  through  the  lower 
portion  of  the  capsule,  and  goes  to 
rest  either  beneath  the  glenoid  cavity 
(subglenoid  dislocation)  or  beneath 
the  coracoid  process  (subcoracoid  dis- 
location). There  is  also  a  subspinous  or  backward  dislocation — a 
condition  of  the  greatest  rarity.  For  the  purposes  of  treatment  it 
matters  little  whether  the  dislocation  be  subglenoid  or  subcoracoid. 

Either  one  of  the  forward  dislocations  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic 
and  definite  picture  and  chain  of  symptoms:  The  patient  sits  bent 
forward  and  supports  in  his  hand  the  elbow  of  his  injured  arm;  the 
normal  outline  of  his  shoulder  is  changed ;  the  deltoid  is  flat  instead  of 
rounded;  the  elbow  protrudes  from  the  side  and  is  fixed  in  that  position; 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  palpated  bimanually  in  the  axilla.  The 
surgeon  should  confirm  these  observations  by  the  x-ray,  through  which 
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means  also  he  must  determine  upon  the  jjresence  or  absence  of  a  coinci- 
dent fracture. 

The  irentment  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is  extremely  easy  in  case 
the  liislocation  be  recent.     The  head  of  the  bone  will  slip  back  into  its 


socket  almost  at  the  touch  often,  if  the  patient  be  etherized;  and  he 
should  generally  l>e  etherized  for  the  examination  and  reaction. 


W:i.— DL-lwat*^!  left  sliouliiiT 


The  old  metlioii  of  iinhicinR  a  shoulder  dislocation  is  to  make  trac- 
tion upon  (he  humerus  by  graspint;  it  at  the  elbow  while  the  arm  13 
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extended  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bo<ly.  An  assistant  holds  the  patient 
firmly  upon  the  table,  if  nccessarj',  with  a  folded  sheet  strapped  about 
the  chest.  While  the  surgeon  makes  traction  upon  the  arm  with  one 
hand,  he  brings  the  elbow  gradually  to  the  side  an<l  manipulates  the 
head  of  the  bone  back  into  its  socket  with  the' other  hand,  or  he  may 
have  these  shoulder  manipulations  done  by  an  assistant.     An  excellent 


Fip.  (i^!  I.— Rpiliicton  of  subcorncoid  i{islocation  of  the  nlioulder.  FirH  yonilion 
(uceFie.  (tt-i);  ellioiciit  side,  fiirrurm  rulnteit  iiuliniril,  Note  fiilnpBs  dieail  of  liumerus) 
beneath  coraciiid  proceBH  lm)\  abscucc  of  lieacl  of  humcniii  tinder  arromian  {,1);  re- 
laxeil  muKck-R  ty,  h,  f);  a,  deltoid;  b,  pccioralis  mujiir:  r,  pcctoralis  mJDor;  d, 
coRtcobrochialL-i:  e,  bicfjei,  two  lwa<ls:  /,  tricppw;  <;,  supraspinal  us;  A.infnuipinulus; 
J,  subscajiulam:  k,  ^l^ml^^^s;  (,  acrumion  proet'ss;  m,  coracN)id  jirocciss;  n,  ciimco- 
acromial  lifcamcnt  tScuddcr). 

old-fashioned  method,  often  useful,  is  for  the  surgeon  to  prj^  back  the 
bone  into  the  socket  with  his  unbooted  foot  placed  in  the  axilla. 

Thcodor  Kocher's  method  of  rpduciiif;  a  di.slocatcd  shoulder  is  the 
best  method,  and  is  in  common  use.'     Ceppi,  a  pupil  of  Kochcr.  gives 
the  following  rule:   "In  the  subcoracoid  dislocation  the  posterior  por- 
'  Ecvuc  (It  fliinirgic,  ISSl',  j).  S31. 
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^  tion  of  the  capsule  and  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  scapular  muscles 
which  cover  and  strengthen  it  are  untom  and  are  stretched  over  the 
glenoid  fossa.     The  inferior  portion  of  the  eapBule  which  forms  the 


Fig.  6H5. ^Reducing  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  Note  shoulder  over  edge  of 
table;  patient  on  back.  First  Blep:  Elbow  at  side.  Not«  method  of  grasping  above 
elbow  and  wrist  (Scudder). 

lower  border  of  the  rent  is  also  ver}-  tense.  But  the  tension  is  greatest 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  and  especially  between  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  and  the  upper  border  of  the  subscapularis,  where  it  is 


reinforced  by  the  fibers  of  the  coracohumeral  ligament.  This  portion 
of  the  capsule  is  twisted  in  the  dislocation,  and  stretched  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  cord.  If  now,  the  humerus  is  rotated  externally  until  the  flexed 
forearm  is  turned  directly  outward,  this  cord  will  be  at  the  same  time 
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rotated  outward,  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  will  be  widely  re- 
moved from  the  fossa,  and  the  rent  in  the  capsule  will  gape;  but  the 
head  of  the  humerus  will  still  remain  solidly  fixed  against  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  because  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
capsule  have  not  been  relaxed  by  this  movement.  It  is  only  when  the 
elbow  is  carried  forward  and  raised  in  the  sagittal  plane,  while  the  arm 
is  still  held  in  external  rotation,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule  is 
seen  to  relax,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  thanks  to  the  tension  of 
tiie  lower  portion,  which  keeps  it  from  moving  forward,  to  enter  the 
socket.     Rotation  inward  then  completes  the  reduction." 


FiB.  637.—  Third  step:  While  external 
ia  made  and  at  the  same  time  the  elbow 
body  (Scuddet). 

Old  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  offer  some  of  the  most 
difficult  of  surgical  problems.  We  never  know  the  limit  of  time  which 
must  prohibit  an  attempt  at  reduction  in  a  given  case.  Sometimes 
a  shoulder  dislocated  for  six  weeks  may  be  rotlure<l  successfully;  again 
a  shoulder  dislocated  for  three  weeks  may  resist  all  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion. Moreover,  if  the  surgeon  be  dealing  with  old  and  brittle  bones, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  causing  a  fracture  of  the  humerus,  while  he  fails  to 
reduce  the  dislocation.  For  such  i^easons  the  operation  of  reduction 
must  be  undertaken  cautiously,  and  the  patient  must  be  forewarned 
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of  ita  possible  outcome.  Kocher's  metho<l  of  reduction  offers  to  the 
surgeon  so  firm  a  leverage  in  his  manipulations  of  the  humerus  that  he 
must  U8e  special  precaution  when  employing  this  method.  He  must 
resist  the  temptation  violently  to  rotate  the  humems.  Perhaps  the 
safest  method  in  these  old  cases  is  the  ancient  method  of  traction,  and 
manipulations  of  the  head  of  the  bone  b}-  an  assistant,  the  patient  being 
under  an  anesthetic,  of  course.  If  the  surgeon  tail  in  his  attempts  at 
reduction  after  a  reasonable  trial,  and  if  the  patient  consent,  the  opera- 
tor is  justified  in  cutting  down  upon  the  joint  ant!  in  lifting  the  bone 
back  into  place  if  possible;  or  he  may  even  think  it  wise  to  excise  the 
head  of  the  humems  so  as  to  establish  a  false  joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  a  not  infrequent  accident.  Commonly, 
both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  dislocated  backward  behind  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus.     The  lesion  usually  is  obvious.     The  olecranon  is  seen 


and  protrudes  backwanl.  while  any  motion  in  the  joint  is  absolutely 
prohibited  unless  the  patient  be  anesthetized  when  one  finds  that 
lateral  mobilitj'  exists.  I  referred  to  this  injur;-  in  discussing  the 
fractures  about  the  elbow-joint,  and  pointed  out  that  fractures  may 
be  associated  with  ilislocations.  The  head  of  the  radius  also  alone 
may  be  dislocated  when  there  appears  the  chanict eristic  deformity. 

The  Irciilwcnl  of  elbow  dislocations  is  sim]>le  enough  when  the  dis- 
location is  recent,  but,  as  has  been  so  well  said  by  Stimson,  "in  the 
reduction  of  any  dislocation  the  displaced  Ixme  should  be  reiluced  by 
the  path  along  which  it  came  when  dislocated.  A  haphazard  method 
of  reduction  of  a  ilislocation  is  unsurgical."  When  the  elbow  disloca- 
tion is  unconiplicate<l,  use  two  stejjs  for  its  reduction:  First,  extend 
completely  the  forearm,  which  frees  the  coronoid  from  the  olecranon 
fossa  anil  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus;   second,  employ  firm 
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traction  upon  the  forearm  and  flex  it,  when  the  bones  slip  back  into 
place.     The  reduction  being  completed,  put  up  the  aim  in  an  internal 


Fig.  6.^9. — ShowitiK  a  method  of  reduction  of  a  Hixlocation  of  the  elbow  back- 
ward. Note  partial  extension  of  forearm  on  arm;  position  of  thumljs  of  Hurgeon 
behind  olecranon  making  pressure  forward  wliilu  fingers  make  pressure  backward 
(Scudder). 


angular  splint  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  remove  the  splint, 
bandage  the  arm,  and  massage  it  aa  I  have  already  described.     We 


Fig.  640.^Old  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radiua  outward  and  backward. 
Functional  usefulness  of  the  elbow  unimpaired.  Pronation  and  KUpinatJon  normal. 
In  such  a  dislocation,  were  there  present  any  Bcrious  disability,  excision  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  would  be  indicated  (Codnian)     (Scudder). 

should  expect  a  useful  and  sound  elbow  after  three  weeks  of  such  treat- 
ment. 
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Old  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  elbow  are  almost  impossible  of 
reduction,  so  that  our  one  resource  in  these  cases  is  an  operation.  We 
should  use  that  method  which,  with  the  leaat  damage  to  the  joint, 
exposes  all  the  affected  bones,  and  we  can  uaually  accomplish  this 
through  cutting  down  upon  the  parts  fnim  behind,  or,  if  we  prefer, 
through  Kocher's  lateral  incision.  Sometimes  we  may  advance  most 
successfully  by  removing  the  olecranon.  V>'e  then  trim  away  all 
adventitious  and  frayed  tissue  and  reduce  the  dislocation.  If  the 
articular  surfaces  appear  normal,  we  may  look  for  the  restoration  of  a 
useful  joint;  if,  however,  the  joint  surfaces  are  damaged,  and  if  there 
be  loss  of  substance  in  the  articular  cartilages,  it  may  be  wise  to  per- 
form arthroplasty  after  the  method  of  J.  B.  Murphy — the  insertion 
within  the  joint  of  a  tat-fascial  flap  taken  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  arm.  In  some  extreme  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  do  a  partial  or 
complete  excision  of  the  joint.  After  any  of  these  operations  we  can 
scarcely  look  for  a  restoration  of  normal  function,  but  we  may  expect 
fair  motion  and  a  reasonably  strong  arm. 


Fig.  VA\.- 
mclacarpul  an 

Dislocations  cf  the  wrist  call  fur  no  special  mention.  They  are 
obvious;  they  are  ea.sily  reduced  if  fresh,  while,  if  old  and  fixed,  they 
may  best  be  treated  bj-  a  partial  excision  of  the  wrist. 

Backward  dislocation  of  the  first  proximal  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  iTduction.  The  two 
lateral  ligaments  are  torn,  and  the  phalanx  slips  backward  and  over 
the  head  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  Ordinarily,  we  increase  the 
difficidty  by  making  traction.  We  must  manipidate  the  bone  back 
into  place  by  extending  completely  the  thumb,  so  as  to  relax  the  tendons 
of  the  adductor  brevis  and  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  then  push  the  base 
of  the  phalanx  fonvard,  advancing  at  the  same  time  the  torn  glenoid 
ligament  over  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone;  we  then,  by  flexion, 
complete  the  reduction,  and  dress  the  thumb  on  the  proper  fixation 
splint. 

The  other  bones  of  the  hand  are  subject  to  dislocations  which  may 
easily  be  reduced  and  held  in  place. 
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Dislocations  of  the  Hip.— Forty  years  ago  the  subject  of  hip 
dislocations  was  one  of  prime  interest  to  surgeons  and  to  medical 
students,  for  in  those  days  Henry  J.  Bigelow  was  investigating  and 
writing  upon  this  interesting  topic.  The  genius  of  the  man  illumin- 
ated and  made  conspicuous  the  theme.  In  fact,  dislocations  of  the  hip 
are  extremely  rare,  and  most  physicians  will  live  through  a  lifetime  of 
practice  without  seeing  one.  So  rare  and  so  interesting  is  the  condition 
that  to-day  even  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hosp  tal  whe  e  B  gelow 
conducted  his  clinical  investigat  ons  on  the  subject  a  d  slocated  h  p  s 
still  regarded  as  a  precious  cur  o  wh  ch  must  not  be  reduced  by  the 
casual  house-surgeon,  but  must 
be  reserved  for  the  inspection 
and  treatment  of  the  visiting 
surgeon  himself. 


Bigelow's  studies  and  explanation  of  hip-joint  dislocations  are  of 
especial  interest,  because  he  was  able  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  how 
it  is  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  forms  a 
strong  band  shaped  like  an  inverted  Y,  which  obstructs  the  return  of 
the  dislocated  bone  into  its  socket,  when  the  old-time  method  of  reduc- 
tion is  used.  Bigelow  demon.'itrated  that  this  y-Ugament,  as  he  called 
it,  may  well  be  used  as  a  fulcrum,  upon  which  the  surgeon  may  rely 
to  assist  him  in  reducing  hip  dislocations  by  simple  methods  of  manipu- 
lation. Surgeons  other  than  Bigelow  had  reduced  hip  dislocations 
by  somewhat  similar  maneuvers,  notably  Little,  of  Texas,  and  Reed, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  this  countrj',  and  varioiis  others  in  Europe;  but 
it  remained  for  Bigelow,  and  later  for  Allis,  to  put  manipulation  methods 
upon  a  rational  basis. 
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Scudder '  briefly  and  lucidly  sums  up  the  anatomy  and  mechanism 
of  liip-joint  dislocationa  in  the  following  words:  "A  line  drawn  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  passes  about  midway  across  the  acetabulum.  The  portion 
of  the  bony  pelvis  posterior  to  this  line  is  called  the  outer  plane  of  the 
pelvis.  The  portion  of  the  pelvis  anterior  to  this  line  is  called  the 
inner  plane  of  the  pelvis  (Allis).  The  hip  is  dislocated  by  a  force 
bringing  leverage  to  bear  upon  the  hip  bone  when  the  thigh  b  Hexed 
upon  the  abdomen.  The  head  of  the  femur  leaves  the  acetabulum 
through  a  rent  in  the  under  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

"The  first  movement  of  the  head  in  being  dislocated  is  downward. 
According  as  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  to  the  outer  or  the  inner  plane 
of  the  pelvis  will  the  dislocation  be  classified  as  an  outer  or  an  inner  dis- 
location, that  is,  a  posterior  or  an  anterior  dislocation.  Of  course,  in 
either  position,  whether  the  outer  or  the  inner,  the  head  of  the  bone  may 


.  .  FiK.  B44.-nip- 
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be  high  up  or  low  down.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint  is  far  thicker  than  any  other  portion  of  the  capsule.  This 
thickened  portion  Higelow  called  the  Y-ligament." 

Surgeons  have  for  years  subtlivided  the  class  of  nnUrior  dislocations 
intf)  dislocations  into  the  obturator  foramen  and  dislocations  upon  the 
pubis;  while  the  conimcm  postrrior  dislocation  is  classified  as  a  disloca- 
tion upon  the  dorsum  of  the  iliuni^"  dorsal  dislocation."  Dislocation 
into  the  sciatic  notch  is  a  posterior  dislocation  also,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rather  e.vagperated  form  of  dorsal  dislocation. 

The  siipi/t  an(i  nifitiptnini'  of  inward  tir  anterior  dislocations  are  as 
folI<)ws:  The  thigh  is  flexed  upon  Ihe  abdomen,  abducted  and  rotated 
outward,  while  the  heel  is  raised  and  the  foot  is  evertetl.  In  the  case 
of  an  outward  or  dorsal  dislocation,  the  limb  is  inverted,  somewhat 
shortened,  and  flexed  slightly,  while  the  toes  rest  upon  the  instep  of  the 
■  C.  L.  ikudder,  ibid.,  p.  G03. 
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sound  foot.  The  interesting  figures  talcen  from  Astley  Cooper's  classic 
work  represent  admirably  the  appearances  of  these  various  disloca- 
tions. 

If  the  surgeon  will  but  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the  Y-ligament, 
which  extends  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  line 
below  the  two  trochanters  of  the  femur,  and  if  he  will  reflect  that  this 
ligament  forms  a  fulcrum  about  which  the  head  of  the  bone  revolves  in 
dislocations,  he  will  perceive  readily  the  directions  in  which  the  head 
must  be  turned  in  order  to  reduce  the  various  dislocations.  The  old 
cuts  from  Bigelow's  well-known  work  illustrates  these  anatomic  points. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  reduce  an  inward  or  anterior  dislocation 
we  may  observe  one  of  the  following  methods : 


Fig.   648.— Doriial   dislocat 


Bigelow's  method  of  reduction  of  obturator  or  anterior  dislocations: 
The  surgeon  flexes  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen  to  a  right  angle,  abducts 
it,  rotates  it  inward  with  adduction,  and  then  extends  it  vigorously, 
when  the  bone  should  slip  into  place. 

Allis's  indirect  method:  Extension,  adduction,  and  outward  rota- 
tion are  the  movements  made.  We  place  the  patient  on  a  blanket 
upon  the  floor  and  flex  the  femur.  The  surgeon  then  supports  the 
flexed  knee  upon  his  own  bent  elbow,  and  grasps  the  ankle  with  his 
other  hand;  he  then  extends  the  latter  wilh  traction  in  the  line  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  femur,  atUlucts,  and  rotates  outward. 

Needless  to  say,  in  all  manipulations  for  the  reduction  of  hip  dis- 
locations the  patient  should  be  profoundly  anesthetized. 

The  reduction  of  outward  or  dorsal  dislocations:  If  the  case  be 
uncomplicated,  the  surgeon  may  properly  follow  the  directions  of 
Stimson.     Lay  the  anesthetized  patient  on  his  belly  upon  a  table, 
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with  both  his  legs  protruding  their  length  beyond  the  table.  An 
assistant  holds  up  the  sound  leg,  while  the  damaged  leg  is  allowed  to 
drop.  The  surgeon  now  grasps  the  affected  leg  and  flexes  the  knee  to 
a  right  angle,  when  the  weight  of  the  leg  itself,  pulling  upon  the  muscles 
about  the  hip,  aided  by  a  little  pressure  and  rotation  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon,  promptly  reduces  the  dislocation. 

The  methods  of  Allis  and  Bigelow  in  the  case  of  a  dorsal  disloca- 
tion are  somewhat  similar  to  each  other  and  differ  radically  from  the 
method  I  have  just  described,  in  that  reduction  is  effected  while  the 
patient  lies  upon  his  back,  when  the  dislocated  femur  is  lifted  up  into 
place. 

(1)  Allia'  method:  The  patient  lies  on  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  his 
pelvis  held  firmly  by  assistants,  while  the  surgeon  kneels  at  his  side 
and  flexes  and  elevates  the  leg  with  his  own  arm  beneath  the  patient's 
knee;  he  now  turns  the  bent  leg  outward,  lifts  the  leg  inward  and 
rapidly  extends  and  drops  the  whole  limb 
upon  the  floor,  by  which  maneuver  he 
effects  reduction. 

(2)  Bigelow's  method  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  tlorsal  dislocation:  The  patient 
lies  upon  his  back  on  a  blanket  upon  the 
floor;  the  surgeon  flexes  the  affected 
thigh  with  his  own  elbow  beneath  the 
knee,  adducts  the  limb,  inverts  it  slightly, 
lifts  it,  circumducts  the  leg  outward,  and 
then  strongly  extends  and  drops  it,  when 
reduction  .should  be  found  complete. 

Observe  that  these  maneuvers  are  not 
alwaj's  immediatelj'  successful.  They  are 
successful  if  the  capside  be  widely  torn 
and  if  there  be  no  soft  parts  to  interfere 
with  rotation  of  the  bone  back  into  its 
socket.  Furthermore,  long-standing  dis- 
locations maj'  be  found  impossible  of  re- 
duction by  these  methods  on  account  of 
a  partial  cloMureof  the  rent  in  the  joint's 
capsule.  If  he  fintis  it  impossible  to  re- 
duce a  hip-joint  dislocation  by  manipulative  measures,  the  surpeon 
should  cut  down  upon  it  through  a  long  incision  over  the  great 
trochanter;  should  free  the  head  of  the  bone;  should  investigate 
the  joint,  and  shouUl  return  the  head  to  its  socket,  under  easy  in- 
spection. 

If  one  has  reduced  the  bone  without  a  cutting  operation,  he  should 
confine  the  patient  to  bed  for  at  least  two  weeks,  after  which  he  may 
carr>-  on  the  treatment  by  the  use  of  crutches,  massage,  passive  motions, 
and  the  gradual  reemployment  of  the  limb;  six  weeks  at  least  must 
elapse  before  the  patient  can  walk  with  reasonable  comfort.  If  the 
surgeon  is  forced  to  cut  down  upon  the  joint  in  order  to  reduce  a  dis- 
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location,  a  longer  and  more  tedious  convalescence  will  follow,  though 
with  proper  asepsis  and  with  sound  wound  healing  the  question  of  con- 
valescence will  be  one  of  time  only,  and  not  of  any  material  variation 
in  the  treatment. 

The  patella  is  sometimes  dislocated.  The  accident  occurs  through 
a  blow  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  forcing  the  patella  out  of  plumb, 
and  carrying  it  over  the  edge  of  the  femoral  condyle  even.  If  the 
patella  rests,  balancing  upon  the  condyle,  we  call  the  condition  subluxa- 
tion. A  curious  and  more  unusual  form  of  dislocation  is  that  spoken 
of  as  vertical  rotation,  in  which  case  the  patella  is  turned  up  on  its  edge. 
The  mechanism  of  these  various  displacements  is  obvious,  and  the 
treatment  is  the  moat  simple  conceivable.  Often  it  is  necessary  merely 
to  anesthetize  the  patient  and  lift  the  leg  toward  the  abdomen,  when 
the  patella  at  once  falls  back  into  place.  If  it  does  not  spontaneously 
retreat,  it  can  easily  be  manipulated  back  into  its  normal  bed. 


■Outward  disIocatioD  of  the  patella  (Hoffa), 


A  good  deal  of  swelling  and  pain  may  follow  the  reduction,  but  this 
subsides  in  a  few  days  under  bandaging  and  massage. 

The  knee  ia  dislocated  rarely.  Theoretically,  the  knee  may  be 
dislocated  in  any  direction,  backward  or  foni-ard,  right  or  left,  though 
the  backward  displacement  of  the  tibia  on  the  femur  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  displacement.  Those  forms  of  subluxation  of  the  tibia 
which  are  associated  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee-joint  illus- 
trate a  common  picture  of  dislocations  of  the  knee. 

When  the  femur  underrides  the  head  of  the  tibia,  we  find  the  patella 
forced  upward  out  of  its  close  association  with  the  femoral  condyles. 
In  this  way  there  is  produced  a  double  dislocation  or  a  dislocation  of 
two  joints,  as  it  were — the  tibia  from  the  femur  and  the  femur  from 
the  patella.     It  is  obvious  in  the  form  of  dislocation,  such  as  Lothrop 
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reports,  that  the  patella  must  leave  the  femur,  for  the  patella  is  attached 
clcsely  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  by  the  strong  ligamentum  patellae. 

We  can  usually  reduce  knee  dislocations  readily  by  the  employment 
of  strong  traction  and  manipulation,  the  patient  being  anesthetized. 

Occasionally  the  semilunar  cartilages  are  torn  loose  and  displaced 
— s^>metimes  displaced  so  far  as  to  project  over  the  margin  of  the  tibia. 
I  shall  refer  to  this  matter  later  in  our  brief  discussion  of  bone  and 
joint  diseases.  Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  the  loosened  semilunar 
cartilage  had  best  be  removed. 

After  all  these  injuries  to  the  knee-joint  the  limb  must  be  kept 
at  rest  on  a  splint  until  exudation  has  subsided  and  the  movements 
of  the  joint  can  be  produced  without  especial  distress.  A  patient  in 
good  health  should  recover  perfectly  the  use  of  the  knee-joint  after 
dislocation  in  the  course  of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

Dislocations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot. — An  ankle-joint  is  some- 
times dislocated,  though  this  injur>-  is  much  more  rare  than  popular 
statement  asserts — I  mean  a  dislocation  without  a  fracture.  We  have 
seen  that  a  dislocation  outward  of  the  ankle  is  a  common  accompani- 
ment of  Pott's  fracture.  Simple  dislocations  of  the  ankle  are  extremely 
rare,  however,  on  account  of  the  solid  mortising  of  the  joint.  WTien 
such  dislocations  do  occur,  however,  they  are  associated  with  an  exten- 
sive laceration  of  the  joint  ligaments,  .\lways  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  fracture  present. 

Rarely  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsusy  the  os  calcisy  and  the  scaphoid 
may  l>e  forced  out  of  place  by  strongly  applied  direct  violence,  but  it  is 
most  uncommon  to  find  these  dislocations  except  when  they  are  associ- 
ated with  extensive  lacerations  and  fractures  of  other  bones.  The 
metatarsal  bones  and  the  phalanges  of  the  foot  likewise  may  be  dis- 
located. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  dislocations  at  the  ankle-joint  and  below 
it  is  obvious.  The  surgeon  should  have  proper  x-rays  taken  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  damage,  and  then,  having  determined  that  no 
fracture  or  other  untoward  complicating  lesion  is  present,  he  should 
manipulate  back  into  place  the  displaced  bones  and  should  apply  a 
car(»fully  padded  bandage  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  he  should 
employ  massage.  There  are  no  joints  of  the  body  perhaps  which 
demand  so  emphatically  the  use  of  massage  for  their  restoration  of 
function.  Kvory  joint  of  the  foot  is  a  weight-bearing  joint;  the  force 
bnjught  to  bear  upon  it  in  ever>'-day  life  is  extremely  great;  it  will 
not  answer  to  treat  such  a  joint  lightly,  or  to  assume  its  ready  healing 
under  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  immobilization.  A  damaged  joint 
of  the  foot  must  he  taken  in  hand  from  the  beginning,  and  must  be 
massaged  and  manipulated  thoroughly,  and  watched  carefully,  until 
convalescence  is  established. 

Dislocations  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Obviously,  a  dislocation  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  an  impossibility,  so  that  all  dislocations  of  the  jaw  are 
dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  books  furnish  us  with  descriptions 
of  manifold  '  "  'aw  dislocations.     As  a  fact,  nearly  all  dislocations 
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of  the  jaw  are  dislocations  forward.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  dislocation 
backward  accompanied  by  fracture,  a  lesion  so  complicated  and  difficult 
of  adjustment  that  usually  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  cut  down  upon  the 
damaged  bones,  and  either  wire  and  reduce  them,  or  more  commonly 
remove  the  head  of  the  bone  and  endeavor  to  institute  a  false  joint. 
Certain  writers — LeFevre,  Robert,  Neis,  and  a  few  others — have  reported 
rare  dislocations  of  the  jaw  upward  and  outward,  but  these  anomalies 
need  concern  the  student  but  little.  The  common  forward  dislocation 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  usually  caused  by  muscular  action— by  laughing, 
yawning,  or  vomiting,  or  rarely  by  a  violent  blow  upon  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  from  behind,  when  the  victim  had  his  mouth  open.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  dislocation,  is,  therefore,  simple  enough,  but  the  relation  of 
the  parts  after  dislocation  has  not  been  so  obvious.      The  capsule  is 


Fig.  6£2. — Double  dialocation.  Not«  opon  mouth;  displaced  articular  process; 
empty  glenoid,  (.'apsule  uninjured;  temporal  muscle  taut  (after  Helferich)  (Scud- 
der). 

not  necessarily  torn,  though  it  may  be.  It  is  always  tightly  stretched, 
while  as  a  reflex  result  the  temporal  muscle  is  thrown  into  a  condition 
of  tonic  spasm,  bj'  which  the  jaw  is  fixed,  and  firmly  held  in  its  abnormal 
position  outward  and  forward.  As  a  result  of  the  position  of  the  bone 
and  the  displacement  of  the  coronoid  process,  the  mouth  is  forced  widely 
open  and  thus  held,  while  the  chin  is  marketljy  protruded.  The  dis- 
location may  be  either  one-sided  or  bilateral,  but  in  both  cases  the 
defoimity  is  practically  the  same. 

Reduction  of  jaw  dislocations  is  simple  and  easy  when  properly  under- 
taken— that  is  to  say,  when  the  patient  is  thoroughly  relaxed  by  an 
anesthetic.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  no  other  <lialocation  is  a  thorough 
relaxation  so  important,  I  learned  this  as  a  student  while  endeavoring, 
in  the  accident  ward  of  the  hospital,  to  reduce  the  dislocated  jaw  of  a 
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man  imperfectly  etherized.  I  could  make  no  impression  whatever 
on  the  dislocation,  but  a  senior  surgeon,  chancing  to  go  by,  pushed 
the  ether  until  the  patient  was  completely  relaxed,  when  the  head  of 
the  bone  slipped  back  into  its  socket  almost  at  a  touch. 

Our  sketch  shows  the  method  of  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw. 
After  its  reduction  the  bone  should  be  held  in  place  for  three  or  four 
days  by  a  four-tailed  bandage,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed 
to  chew  until  the  soreness  has  nearly  disappeared. 


Fir.  G.Vi. — Method  of  reduction  of  dislocalion  of  the  jaw.  Both  thumbs,  having 
beon  eiiverpd  with  several  turns  of  a  roller  bondage,  are  inserted  into  the  mouth  oier 
the  molar  teeth,  the  fingeis  of  both  hands  beinf;  placed  on  the  outer  HJde  of  the  Jan. 
Preiwure  is  made  in  a  downnard  direction  by  both  thumbs,  as  described  in  the  text 
(Einendrath). 

We  have  now  discussed  the  more  important  dislocations  which  are 
seen  in  everj'-tlay  private  and  hospital  practice.  There  are  other  and 
rarer  forms  of  displacements  of  bone — of  bones  seldom  dislocated,  of 
bones  dislocated  by  spontaneous  muscular  action,  of  bones  habitually 
dislocated;  but  the  treatment  of  such  conditions  must  be  obvious  to 
the  student  who  has  once  grasped  the  principles  we  have  studied  in  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

BONES  AND  JOINTS  (ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY) 

The  surgery  of  the  bones  and  joints  is  the  most  ancient  chapter  of 
surgery  known  to  us.  Orthopedic  *  surgery — that  is  to  say,  surgery 
which  deals  with  deformities  is  a  relatively  modem  branch  of  the  art 
of  surgery.  Although  orthopedic  surgery  concerns  itself  with  struc- 
tures other  than  bones,  at  the  same  time  the  greater  portion  of  its 
interest  is  with  bones,  so  that  it  seems  well  to  me  to  consider  some 
phases  of  orthopedics  in  this  chapter  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Orthopedic  surgery  has  been  de- 
veloped, in  America,  into  a  great  and  special  art,  with  an  enormous 
literature  of  its  own,  and  ponderous  text-books.  Obviously,  therefore, 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  not  improper,  for  us  in  this  place  to  take  up 
at  length  the  numerous  questions  with  which  orthopedic  surgery  is 
concerned.  They  are  within  the  province  especially  of  orthopedic 
surgeons.  At  the  same  time  the  student  and  the  general  practitioner 
must  deal  frequently  with  certain  of  the  more  familiar  forms  of  ortho- 
pedic lesions.  Such  lesions  I  shall  describe  briefly  in  the  following 
pages,  taking  them  up  incidentally,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  bone 
and  joint  diseases. 

THE  BONES 

The  surgery  of  bones  began  to  find  development  in  remote  times 
because  bone  lesions  were  common,  or  reasonably  obvious,  and  were 
vital  to  the  physically  active  peoples  of  early  days.  Fractures  especially 
engrossed  the  attention  of  ancient  surgeons,  and  we  learn  from  the 
writings  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Jews  that  fracture  surgery  had 
attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  development  thousands  of  years 
before  our  era.  We  have  discussed  fractures  in  a  previous  chapter; 
let  us  therefore  at  present  consider  more  especially  certain  bone  diseases. 

As  Roswell  Park  remarks,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
osseous  system  is  subject  to  much  the  same  diseases  as  affect  the  softer 
structures  of  the  human  frame.  Bone  is  a  tissue;  it  becomes  inflamed, 
it  degenerates,  it  hypertrophies,  it  is  the  seat  of  tumors.  Moreover, 
bones  are  complex  structures;  they  are  vascular;  they  are  of  varying 
hardness;  they  have  differing  densities,  and  we  apply  to  the  parts  of 
bone  the  familiar  terms  cancellated,  ivory,  medulla,  endosteum,  peri- 
osteum, and  marrow — all  of  which  terms  must  be  well  known  to  the 
reader.  Moreover,  special  bones  are  adapted  to  special  purposes.  We 
recognize  the  peculiar  lightness,  resiliency,  and  strength  of  the  dome- 

1  6p06c,  straight;  ^ait  child. 
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Bhaped  bones  of  the  skull,  while  the  intricate  structure  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  femur  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  intelligent  architects. 

The  reader's  studies  in  embryologj^  have  already  taught  him  some- 
thing of  the  growth  and  structure  of  young  bones;  and  we  recall  the 
fact  that  the  developing  bone  of  the  child  and  youth  may  be  quite 
different  in  its  construction  from  the  firm  bone  of  the  adult.  Especially 
must  we  bear  in  mind  always,  when  dealing  with  young  bones,  that  they 
are  in  process  of  fonnation;  that  their  centers  of  ossification  are  still 
separated,  and  that  their  epiphyses  may  have  but  the  frailest  of  attach- 
ments to  the  long  and  finn  diaphyses. 

Nichols^  divides  the  lesions  of  bone  into  five  classes:  (1)  Those 
lesions  produced  by  various  pathogenic  organisms;  (2)  those  which 
are  apparently  due  to  some  diathesis — e,  g.j  rickets,  acromegaly;  (3) 
lesions  produced  by  disuse — atrophy;  (4)  tumors  of  bone;  (5)  cysts, 
which  may  be  primar}^  or  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  echinococci. 

Let  us  consider  first  certain  congenital  conditions  or  defects  in  the 
bones.  Bearing  in  mind  that  human  bones  are  preformed  in  cartilage, 
we  can  understand  how,  through  an  interference  with  the  noimal 
formation  of  this  cartilaginous  mass,  the  final  condition  developed 
may  be  retarded,  or  may  be  turned  in  a  wrong  direction.  Occasionally 
we  find  that  a  whole  bone  is  lacking.  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  well-known  case  of  Lund,  which  was  published  by  that  surgeon 
some  years  ago,  and  has  frequently  been  reproduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  of  this  process  is  seen,  namely,  an 
abnormal  number  of  cartilaginous  masses  may  be  deposited  and  may 
be  developed  into  bones,  in  which  case  we  find,  for  example,  super- 
fluous limbs  or  parts  of  limbs.  The  six-fingered  hand  is  a  familiar 
example  of  this — the  so-called  polydactylLsm;  or  there  may  be  a  per- 
version of  development  of  these  extra  bones,  resulting  in  curious  com- 
binations of  fingers,  producing  the  well-known  condition  known  as 
sjTidactylism.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  these  conditions, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  surgeons. 

Bones  are  subject  to  atrophy^  as  are  other  anatomic  structures; 
and  we  know  that  various  causes  lead  to  bone  atrophy.  In  the  case 
of  old  persons  bone  atrophy,  or  "lacunar  resorption,"  is  often  very 
great,  and  has  received  the  clinical  tenn  "senile  atrophy."  We  see 
it  in  the  skull  and  in  the  long  bones,  and  we  know  that  it  is  responsible 
for  the  frequent  fractures  of  the  long  bones  in  old  persons.  Disuse,  as 
well  as  old  age,  may  lead  to  "lacunar  resorption";  indeed,  we  see  such 
resorption  in  bone-stumps  after  amputation  and  in  cases  of  limbs 
paralvzed  bv  some  central  nervous  disorder. 

Bones  are  subject  to  hypertrophy  also,  in  which  case  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bones,  either  of  the  skull  or  in  the  limbs,  may  take  place. 
Such  hypertroph}'  may  be  due  to  a  new  fonnation  of  periosteal  bone 
in  its  attempts  at  repair,  or  the  process  may  be  a  true  hj'pertrophy 
in  no  way  associated  with  previous  dest  met  ion  of  bone.  H}T)ertrophy  is 
seen  sometimes  in  the  amputation  stumps  of  young  persons. 

"  E.  H.  Nichob,  in  Keen's  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p.  21. 
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Of  far  more  practical  interest  to  surgeons,  however,  than  the  rather 
curious  and  unusual  conditions  which  I  have  described  are  the  familiar 
active  processes  in  bone  and  in  the  periosteum — especially  the  in- 
flammcdory  processes.  Of  these  processes,  usually  due  to  infections, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  is  periostitis,  E.  H.  Nichols  reminds  us  that 
the  older  text-books  always  laid  great  stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  an 
acute  infectious  inflammation  of  the  periosteum;  but  he  affirms  that 
in  his  opinion  acute  suppurating  periostitis  alone  does  not  occur,  and 
that  most  of  the  cases  so  described  are  really  mild  cases  of  superficial 
osteomyelitis,  with  abscess  formation  beneath  the  periosteum,  and 
possibly  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  itself. 

Periostitis  gives  rise  to  an  acute  localized  pain,  exquisite  tenderness, 
loss  of  function,  and  fever,  with  or  without  chills.  Untreated,  such 
cases  go  on  to  a  serious  and  extensive  involvement  of  the  whole  bone 
affected.  For  this  reason  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  is  essential: 
free  incision  into  the  affected  area,  cleaning  out  the  cavity,  and  cleansing 
with  irrigation  and  packing  until  the  wound  has  healed  from  the  bottom. 
These  are  the  cases  of  the  so-called  acute  periostitis. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize — 

Chronic  'periostitis,  a  long-continued  irritation  of  the  periosteum, 
with  a  proliferation  from  the  bone-forming  cells  of  that  structure. 
Chronic  periostitis  is  a  sequel  and  an  associate  of  many  general  infec- 
tious diseases, — of  syphilis,  of  typhoid, — as  well  as  of  injuries  and 
long-standing  superficial  ulcerative  processes  (e.  g.,  varicose  ulcers). 
These  chronic  inflammations  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  pronounced 
83anptoms.  A  patient  may  experience  constant  dull  pain  and  loss 
of  power  in  the  part;  or  he  may  be  relatively  free  from  discomfort  and 
go  about  ignorant  of  the  true  condition.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
always  promptly  and  readily  treat  or  cure  a  chronic  periostitis.  We 
must  direct  our  attention,  of  course,  to  the  underlying  disease,  and  we 
must  remove  all  the  irritative  factors.  In  spite  of  us,  however,  many 
of  these  cases  run  on  in  an  indefinite  course,  little  affected  by  the  en- 
deavors of  the  enthusiastic  surgeon. 

Caries  and  necrosis  are  familiar  terms,  signifying  a  destruction  and 
death  of  bone.  Ordinarily  surgeons  regard  caries  as  due  to  a  tuberculous 
process,  which  brings  about  a  molecular  softening  and  destruction  of 
the  bone.  Ultimately,  this  process  may  be  extensive,  while  there  is 
present  at  no  time  any  appreciable  mass  of  dead  bone.  Necrosis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  generally  due  to  some  pathologic  process,  which 
causes  the  death  of  large  bone  areas  at  once,  in  which  case  the  mass 
of  dead  bone  lies  like  a  foreign  body  encased  in  the  living  bone,  and  is 
termed  a  "sequestrum."  Clinically,  therefore,  we  distinguish  caries 
from  necrosis — the  former,  as  due  to  a  tuberculous  process;  the  latter, 
as  due  to  an  acute  pyogenic  infection.  Caries  is  found  commonly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  joints  which  themselves  become  involved  in 
the  disease;  while  necrosis  more  frequently  is  seen  in  the  shafts  of 
bones.  Both  caries  and  necrosis,  if  long  continued,  bring  about  an 
inflammation  of  neighboring  soft  parts,  the  destruction  more  or  less 
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of  overlying  liasues,  the  development  of  sinuses  leading  outward,  and 
the  e»tablL*hnient  of  chronic  running  sores. 

M^xlem  surger}'  retains  the  words  caries  and  necrosis  merely  as 
clinical  terms  of  convenience.  We  shall  discuss  their  underl^ring  causes 
shortly  and  at  greater  length  in  our  paragraphs  on  osteomyelitis  and  on 
tul>erculosis. 

Acute  osteomyelitis  is  one  of  the  most  urgent,  painful,  and  destruc- 
tive of  inflammatory'  processes.  It  is  a  suppuration  of  bone,  and  is 
due  to  an  infection  of  the  bone-marrow  by  pyogenic  organisms.  It  has 
been  called  *'bone  furunculosis."  The  infection  may  involve  the 
entire  marrow  of  the  bone  affected.  Generally  the  active  organism 
concerned  is  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus;  less  often,  .the 
typhoid  bacillus,  the  streptococcus,  or  the  pneumococcus.  The  disease 
may  be  due  to  certain  general  causes  also — in  yoimg  persons  whoee 
Ixjnes  are  undeveloped;  in  persons  exhausted  from  long  illness,  from 
fatigue,  from  exposure;  and  especially  in  persons  the  subjects  of  acute 
general  infections.  Osteomyelitis  follows  upon  local  bone  injuries  also, 
which  diminish  the  resisting  qualities  of  the  bone;  such  injuries  especi- 
ally as  compound  fractures.  Osteomyelitis  begins  nearly  alwa\^  in 
the  diaphysis,  though  rarely  it  may  begin  in  the  epiphysis,  and  so  may 
simulate  tuberculosis.  The  bones  commonlv  affected  are  the  tibia  and 
the  femur,  though  no  bone  is  exempt. 

In  Chapter  XXVI,  I  said  a  word  regarding  the  urgent  nature  of  a  case 
of  acute  osteomyelitis,  and  spoke  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate 
treatment.  Acute  osteomyelitis,  beginning  then  in  the  diaphysis  of 
a  long  lx)ne,  runs  riot  through  the  medullar}-  canal,  involving  the 
endosteum  and  then  the  cortical  bone  proper,  which  may  become 
necrotic  over  an  extensive  area.  The  periosteum  becomes  stripped  from 
the  bone,  and  the  cortex,  in  varjnng  degrees  necrotic,  may  lie  dormant 
as  a  sequestrum  if  the  patient  lives  to  tell  the  tale.  In  most  cases  a 
general  toxemia  of  an  extreme  type  develops,  with  excruciating  pain 
in  the  affected  limb,  with  a  high  fever,  and  with  other  familiar  signs  of- 
H(»pticemia.  The  patient  may  die  of  the  disease  in  a  week  or  less. 
Again,  the  inflamed  area  may  become  so  thoroughly  disorganized  that 
spontaneous  openings  will  develop  with  a  free  natural  drainage,  so 
that  the  constitutional  sxTnptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  goes  on  to 
an  unsatisfactory  and  halting  recover}'.  In  these  cases  the  sequestrum 
p<»rsists,  keeping  up  an  irritation,  and  encouraging  a  chronic  running 
sore.  If  the  reparative  processes  go  on,  they  are  brought  about  by 
the  formation  of  new  bone  through  the  activity  of  the  periosteum — 
new  bone  which  becomes  deposited  in  circular  layers — involucrum — 
about  the  old  necrotic  shaft.  This  involucrum  is  attached  at  either 
end  of  the  remnant  of  the  original  shaft  which  has  not  been  destroyed. 
There  results  a  walling-off  of  the  sequestnim  from  the  sound  bone  by 
a  plug  of  bone  which  in  time  becomes  dense  and  is  of  var^-ing  width. 
As  Nichols  describes  the  condition;  "In  cases  of  spontaneous  osteo- 
myelitis, areas  of  new  endosteal  bone  may  be  irregularly  distributed 
or  may  form  a  wall  surrounding  and  inclosing  definite  circumscribed 
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areas  of  purulent  inflammation,  i.  e.,  there  may  be  an  abscess  with  a 
wall  of  dense  endosteal  bone."  Now  the  integrity  of  the  cortex  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  vitality  of  the  endosteum  within  and  the  peri- 
osteum without.  "The  necrosis  and  inability  of  repair  of  the  cortical 
bone  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  persistence  of  sequestra  and  sinuses  in 
chronic  osteomyelitis." 

The  symptoms  of  acute  osteomyelitis  are  extremely  severe,  as  a  rule, 
and  begin  with  a  sudden  localized  pain,  usually  in  the  shaft  of  a  bone. 
The  neighboring  joints  are  usually  tender  and  painful  also,  so  that  the 
patient  and  the  physician  himself  may  regard  the  case  as  one  of  "  articu- 
lar rheumatism."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  gentle  pressure  at  some 
point  over  the  shaft  at  a  distance  from  the  area  of  pain  brings  out  and 
accentuates  localized  pain  in  the  lesion.  After  the  onset  of  the  attack 
there  soon  develops  a  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  bone,  with 
redness  and  tenderness  and  acute  edema.  The  patient's  temperature 
rises  to  103°  or  104°  F.;  the  pulse  mounts,  and  the  picture  is  one  of 
an  acute  constitutional  disturbance.  The  leukocyte  count  runs  high 
—even  to  40,000. 

A  careful  surgeon  should  be  able  to  distinguish  this  disease  readily 
from  the  various  joint  infections  and  from  tuberculosis,  for  acute 
osteomyelitis  is  localized  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone  and  is  ushered  in  by 
symptoms  far  more  alarming  and  overw^helming  than  is  tuberculosis  or 
other  infectious  joint  lesions. 

The  treatment  of  acute  osteomyelitis  is  not  always  easy,  and  depends 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Nichols  divides  the  course  of  the  disease 
into  four  stages:  (1)  That  of  infection,  necrosis,  suppuration,  general 
intoxication;  (2)  the  subacute  stage,  which  begins  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  pus;  (3)  the  chronic  stage,  marked  by  the  foimation  of  seques- 
trum, involucrum,  and  sinuses;  (4)  the  chronic  stage  of  localized  bone 
abscesses. 

In  the  acute  stage  the  surgeon  must  cut  down  upon  the  bone,  tre- 
phine the  shaft,  and  drain  the  bone-marrow,  frequently  through  an 
extensive  opening  through  the  cortex ;  and  he  should,  if  possible,  curet, 
and  wash  out  thoroughly  all  involved  marrow,  tracing  out  and  follow- 
ing up  suspicious  areas  in  the  diaphysis  and  even  in  the  epiphysis. 

In  the  subacute  stage  there  are  a  necrotic  shaft  and  a  proliferation 
of  the  periosteum,  and  this  is  the  stage  which  is  often  the  most  diflficult 
of  treatment.  In  this  connection  Nichols  urges  the  employment  of  a 
careful  routine  adapted  to  var^nng  conditions  of  this  subacute  stage. 
There  are  three  classes  of  conditions  which  warrant  three  definite  and 
defined  procedures:  "(1)  Removal  of  the  necrotic  sequestrum  before 
a  definite  involuciTim  has  been  formed,  while  the  periosteum,  although 
proliferating,  is  still  plastic.  (2)  Removal  of  the  sequestrum  just  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  amount  of  involucnim  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the 
function  of  the  original  shaft.  In  the  early  stages  such  a  young  involu- 
crum has  a  limited  power  of  central  growth,  and  in  favorable  cases  may 
obliterate  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum.  (3)  Re- 
moval of  the  sequestrum  after  the  involucrum  has  become  dense  bone. 
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In  such  ca£es  a  cAvrty  tiw^ys  i?  leri  s-^jnc-imded  by  dense  mToturmin 
lined  with  ^rsinuliai':^  tissue,  iizrd  su^  21  n^^'iTy  wiZ  perasi  indefinitdy 
because  the  dense  invohicrum  hau^  dc»  pcrwer  of  cenirsJ  grttwili.*' 

It  is  ob^-iou^  tbat  su<ii  descnpik<n^  of  osieomyefiiis  jjid  its  treat- 
ment  app^e&r  to  cc*nf ound  iuruTe  oe;ec>ix2yeIiiis  whh  chrcnic  osteomyelitis. 
Indeed,  chn:»nic  osteomye^iiis  develops  cmt  <rf  acute  osteom^^ti^. 
Chronic  osteomveliii*  i«  the  «*D«iition  of  bc»ne  which  is  seen  tovard 
the  end  of  that  stage  which  Nichols.  fc»niewhat  to  our  confusion,  calls 
the  second  part  of  the  subacute  srage.  In  other  woixis.  when  the 
disease  presents  sequestrum,  sinus  formation,  abscess  formation,  and 
the  groi/tth  of  involucrum.  we  may  fairly  describe  the  condition  as  one 
of  chronic  ost^omy<liiu. 

The  treatment  of  the  chronic  stage  ^"ith  dense  involucrtmi  and 
extensive  seques^trum  is  by  mallet  and  chisel.  We  remove  the  seques- 
trum and  give  drainage,  but  the  bone  defect  does  not  heal,  and  a  filthy 
discharging  ca\'ity  remains  for  years.  Surgeons  have  long  sought  a 
remedy  for  this  tr\Tng  condition — a  remedy  which  diall  close  the  bone 
defects.  The  first  desideratum  for  closing  these  defects  is  thorou^y 
to  disinfect  the  bone  ca\'itv — ^an  extiemelv  difficult  matter.  It  should 
be  undertaken,  however,  again  and  again  if  at  first  it  fails,  and  a  fairly 
successful  method  is  as  follows:  Scrape  thorou^y  and  cut  away  all 
infected  tissue,  smear  the  fresh  surface  with  strong  carbolic  acid;  wash 
away  the  carbolic  with  a  70  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol;  turn  in  skin- 
flaps  so  that  they  shall  lie  snugly  along  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
cover  it  c-ompletely.  If  the  preparation  of  the  bone  has  been  perfectly 
made,  these  skin-flaps  will  **  take."  The  after-care  of  these  cases  must 
be  followed  in  a  most  painstaking  fashion.  The  wound  must  be  dressed 
frequently  and  must  be  kept  scrupulously  cle:in.  else  some  slight  point 
of  infection  may  develop  fresh  trouble,  and  undo  totally  the  new  skin- 
grafts. 

Chrrjnic  localized  bone  abscesses  develop  variously.  They  may  be 
Kmall  or  may  occupy  nearly  all  the  shaft  of  the  long  bone.  They  cause 
no  definite  se<iuestrum.  Drain  them  through  a  trephine  opening,  and 
you  will  have  left  a  dense  bonv  wall.  It  is  e.xtremelv  difficult  to  close 
these;  cavities.  If  they  be  rendered  aseptic,  they  may  be  filled  with 
blood-clot  which  will  organize,  or  they  may  be  treated  by  the  skin-flap 
method. 

Bone  tuberculosis  is  a  common  affection.  The  tubercle  bacillus  gains 
entrance  through  the  blood-stream,  usually,  to  the  bone-marrow,  where 
it  causes  the  formation  of  milian'  tubercles.  Other  secondar\-  tubercles 
then  aris<»;  caseation  results,  and  extensive  softening  of  the  bone- 
marrow  is  produced.  Then  the  bonv  trabecular  become  involved  and 
a  definite  tuberculous  abscess  cavitv  is  formed. 

HoiH*  tuberculosis  nearly  always  begins  in  the  epiphysis  of  the  long 
boiH'M.  The  process  extends  toward  the  neighboring  joint,  so  that  we 
coniriionly  find  a  joint  tuberculosis  superimposed  upon  and  masking, 
as  it  were,  a  bone  tuberculosis.  We  shall  concern  ourselves  some- 
what later  with  a  description  of  joint  tuberculosis. 
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In  rarer  cases,  however,  the  bones  alone  are  involved — such  bones 
especially  as  the  ribs  and  the  pelvic  bones.  In  these  purely  bone  cases 
the  symptoms  are  quite  different  from  the  symptoms  of  joint  tubercu- 
losis. Bone  tuberculosis  develops  slowly ;  it  destroys  the  bone  gradually, 
forming  abscesses,  and  in  a  mild  degree  involves  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  which  break  down  and  become  riddled  with  sinuses;  or  the  abscess 
may  remain  latent  for  a  long  time,  giving  us  a  true  picture  known  as 
"  cold  abscess." 

Bone  tuberculosis  shows  no  clear  and  definite  symptoms.  Usually 
there  is  pain,  not  very  severe;  sometimes  a  thickening  in  the  bone 
can  be  felt,  especially  in  that  form  of  tuberculosis  in  young  children 
which  is  called  tuberculous  dactylitis — a  spindle-shaped  enlargement 
of  one  of  the  phalanges.  Often,  too,  we  find  evidences  of  tuberculosis 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  cervical  lymph-nodes  or  in  the  lungs, 
while  the  x-ray  gives  us  a  picture  of  disorganized  bone.  The  familiar 
tuberculin  test,  either  by  injection  or  by  instillation  into  the  eye,  may 
give  us  useful  information. 

The  treatment  of  bone  tuberculosis  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  some 
recent  writers  have  claimed.  We  are  not  to  treat  tuberculosis  of  bone 
as  though  it  were  a  malignant  disease — that  is  to  say,  we  are  not,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  excise  the  disease  with  a  wide  margin.  Indeed, 
coincident  tuberculosis  elsewhere  may  contraindicate  such  treatment 
in  advanced  cases;  while  in  incipient  cases,  especially  in  fairly  robust 
persons,  we  are  justified  in  resorting  to  properly  conducted  fresh-air 
treatment.  Wholesome  living  in  a  dry  climate  without  operation  is 
more  likely  to  eradicate  bone  tuberculosis  than  is  an  operation  followed 
by  residence  in  the  city  slums. 

Syphilis  of  bone  is  both  congenital  and  acquired,  and  the  gumma  is 
its  most  important  manifestation.  Gumma  develops  in  the  periosteum 
or  in  the  medulla,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  bone  from  a  neighboring  tis- 
sue. The  gumma  is  a  lesion  of  late  syphilis,  as  a  rule;  and  whether 
the  syphilis  be  inherited  or  acquired,  its  processes  are  similar  and 
characteristic  and  its  treatment  does  not  vary.  Two  processes  go  hand 
in  hand  as  the  gumma  progresses — destruction  and  construction. 
The  granulation  tissue  of  the  gumma  infiltrates  the  bones,  causing 
necrosis;  at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  tissue  is  stimulated  to 
produce  bone.  For  these  reasons  the  surface  of  the  diseased  bone 
appears  irregular,  roughened,  and  eroded,  while  the  bone  as  a  whole 
may  be  larger  than  normal.  If  the  entire  bone  is  involved,  it  may 
become  hardened  and  thickened  (eburnation) ;  or  as  the  result  of  exces- 
sive lacunar  absorption  the  bone  may  become  thin  and  frail,  so  that 
it  is  easily  fractured.  In  both  forms  periostitis  frequently  develops 
early,  and  often  simultaneously,  in  different  bones — upon  the  frontal 
and  the  parietal  bones,  the  tibia,  the  sternum,  and  the  clavicle.  This 
form  of  periostitis  appears  as  a  flat  elastic  nodule  covered  by  normal 
skin,  which  may  become  red  and  edematous  as  the  nodule  enlarges. 
During  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  a  gummatous  process  in  the  peri- 
osteum develops  slowly — on  the  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum,  from 
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which  it  penetrates  the  bone.  In  these  eases  the  nodules  are  flat, 
circumscribed,  little  painful,  and  found  in  much  the  same  places  as  in 
early  periostitis. 

Gummatous  osteitis  may  accompany  periostitis  or  be  secondary 
to  it.  It  occurs  in  the  hard  palate  and  the  nasal  and  facial  bones;  it 
perforates  and  destroys  them.  We  recognize  such  a  patient,  in  the  one 
case,  by  his  articulation,  in  the  other  by  his  characteristic  saddle-nose. 

Gummatous  osteomyelitis  is  more  rare.  Gelatinous  foci  as  big  as 
a  pea  or  a  nut  develop  in  the  bone-marrow  and  in  the  medullar^'  spaces. 
Sometimes  these  foci  cause  no  pain,  or  again  the  pain  may  be  excruciat- 
ing. The  foci  infiltrate  the  bones;  they  are  multiple;  gradually  they 
liquefy,  while  the  surrounding  bone  becomes  thickened  and  sclerotic. 
A  syphilitic  sequestrum  forms  and  separates  slowly,  and  may  lie  bare  at 
the  bottom  of  the  open  wound  for  years  without  becoming  detached 
from  the  surrounding  involucnmi.  We  see  this  condition  especially 
in  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  The  gaping,  filthy  sores  of  the 
victim  are  familiar  in  European  clinics,  but  are  less  common  in  this 
country'. 

Syphilitic  dactylitis  resembles  outwardly  tuberculous  dactylitis. 
It  is  a  congenital  disease.  A  gumma  develops  within  the  short  finger- 
bones,  which  become  expanded  and  thickened.  Ulcers  and  fistulae  may 
result,  and  the  entire  phalanx  may  become  extruded,  or  absorbed  with- 
out an  accompanying  suppuration. 

There  are  diffuse  forms  of  syphilitic  periostitis  and  gummatous 
osteomyelitis.  These  forms  run  their  course  with  suppuration,  and 
there  may  be  extensive  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  of  the 
forearm,  and  of  the  leg.  The  affected  bones  become  thickened  and 
heavy,  or  they  may  become  brittle  and  light.  If  this  diffuse  form  of 
bone  syphilis  occurs  in  early  childhood,  a  curiously  characteristic 
deformity  develops,  especially  in  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  tibia 
becomes  elongated,  curved  forw^ard,  and  thickened,  and  a  prominence 
develops  upon  its  anterior  surface  in  contrast  to  the  straight  line  of  the 
other  leg. 

Such  and  such-like  are  some  of  the  more  common  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  the  bones.  The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  usually  easy  when  the 
disease  is  well  advanced,  but  is  correspondingly  difficult  in  its  early 
stages,  for  so-called  gouty  deposits  and  tuberculous  abscesses  attached 
to  the  bones  may  resemble  closely  these  gummatous  lesions.  Usually 
we  must  nuike  our  diagnosis  by  careful  study  of  the  history'  of  the  case, 
and  often  by  exclusion  and  through  the  use  of  antisyphilitic  remeilies. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  treat  these  cases  with  medicine  merely.  The  good 
results  of  medicine  mav  be  extremelv  slow,  but  we  mav  sometimes 
hasten  recover}'  by  judicious  surgical  measures — by  laying  bare  the 
diseased  bone,  by  removing  sequestra,  by  cureting  gummata,  and  by 
draining  abscesses.  It  is  with  bone  gunmiata  as  with  those  intra- 
cranial gimmiata  of  which  I  have  written — medicine  alone  may  cure 
in  time,  but  during  the  time  the  patient  may  die  from  the  coincident 
effects  of  the  local  ailment. 
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Rickets  or  rachitis  is  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  bones  of  children. 
Perhaps  it  is  congenital — we  cannot  regard  it  as  parasitical — and  it  is 
characterized  by  nutritional  disturbances  and  striking  structural  irreg- 
ularities. The  most  marked  pathologic  feature  of  rickets  seems  to 
be  a  deficiency  of  the  calcium  constituents  of  the  bones,  so  that  the 
bones,  being  soft,  are  made,  through  muscular  and  weight-bearing 
action,  to  assume  peculiar  relations  and  forms.  The  familiar  rachitic 
lesion  is  constantly  seen  along  the  line  of  junction  between  bones  and 
cartilages,  especially  in  the  chest,  where,  owing  to  the  activity  of  growth 
of  the  cartilage  and  the  slow  formation  of  the  bone,  there  result  apparent 
bony  prolongations  into  the  cartilaginous  tissue.  When  examining 
such  a  chest  one  feels  rows  of  small,  irregular  nodules  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  sternum — "  rosary.''  There  appears  to  be  an  obscure  but  appar- 
ently undoubted  relationship  between  rachitis  and  status  lymphaticus. 

Rachitis  results  in  certain  marked  skeletal  changes — ^a  thickening 
of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the  flat  bones,  and  of  epiphyseal  extremi- 
ties, wath  a  frequent  stunting  of  bony  development,  so  that  the  bones  do 
not  attain  their  normal  length.  The  periosteum  frequently  becomes 
warped  and  curved ;  and  this  curving  adds  to  the  singular  irregularity 
of  the  bone  structure.  In  extreme  cases  the  bones  are  so  soft  that  they 
bend  readily,  when  the  child  may  develop  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
bowlegs  or  bow-arms,  flat  feet,  club-feet,  and  clubbing  of  the  finger- 
tips, while  the  fontanel  of  the  skull  may  remain  open  undiJy  long. 
The  bones  of  the  face  also  are  soft  and  undeveloped  in  rickets;  the 
face  appears  absurdly  small;  dentition  is  delayed,  and  erupted  teeth 
decay  early. 

Changes  other  than  those  of  the  bones  occur  in  rachitis :  There  may 
be  hydrocephalus,  spina  bifida,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen; 
while  the  child  is  sickly,  fretful,  irritable,  dull,  sweats  easily,  and  stands 
with  heavy,  nodding  head  and  protuberant  belly. 

Rachitis  is  always  discussed,  however  briefly,  in  text-books  of 
general  8urger>%  and  I  have  followed  convention,  but  I  doubt  if  rachitis 
properly  can  be  regarded  as  within  the  field  of  the  general  surgeon; 
at  any  rate,  its  treatment  usually  is  medical ;  that  is  to  say,  its  treatment 
consists  in  abundant  feeding  of  the  child,  especially  with  fattening 
foods;  in  the  use  of  hypophosphites,  and  sometimes  phosphorus;  more- 
over, we  are  beginning  to  believe  in  the  emploj'ment  of  extracts  of  the 
thyroid  and  pituitary  bodies. 

The  orthopedic  surgeon,  however,  finds  occasion  to  treat  rachitic 
children.  Up  to  the  age  of  three  years  mechanical  treatment  is  of 
little  value.  When  the  child  is  three  years  old,  however,  the  orthopedic 
surgeon  may  employ  the  familiar  leg  brace  to  straighten  bowlegs 
and  knock-knees.  In  the  case  of  an  older  child  we  operate  for 
mild  forms  of  bowlegs  and  knock-knees  by  osteoclasis,  which  consists 
in  the  fracture  of  the  bone  by  means  of  an  osteoclast.  In  the  case  of 
an  adult  we  perform  osteotomy — and  a  linear  osteotomy  is  preferred  by 
orthopedic  surgeons  to  a  removal  of  a  wedge  of  bone,  which  shortens 
the  leg. 
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Other  operations  on  the  bones  occasionally  may  be  undertaken,  but 
it  is  upon  the  leg  bones  especially  that  the  orthopedic  surgeon  will  be 
inclined  to  exercise  hia  ingenuity.  After  these  fracturing  operations 
the  limb  must  be  dressed  in  a  plaster  splint  and  treated  as  a  fracture, 
although  in  most  cases  the  time  of  convalescence  will  be  shorter  than 
18  the  case  with  ordinary  traumatic  fractures  of  these  bones. 

There  are  various  other  diseases  of  bone  with  which  the  pathologists 
and  at  times  the  surgeons  must  deal.     There  is  oBteogenesis  imperfecta 
— a  congenital  disease  characterized  by  fragility  of  the  bones,  with  result- 
ing fractures — a  disease  due  to  the  lack  of 
formative  power  in  the  bony  tissues. 

There  is  chondro dystrophia  fstalis,  an- 
other rare  congenital  disease,  described  by 
Miillcr  in  ISGO.  He  distinguished  it  from 
cretinism  and  from  rickets,  and  showed 
that  the  failure  of  the  long  bones  to  de- 
velop is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  zone  of 
proliferating  cartilage  at  the  epiphyseal 
line.  The  disease  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  rickets,  and  doubtless  is  that  condi- 
tion which  has  received  the  name  "fetal 
rickets." 
.  There  is  fragilitas  ossium  (osteopsath- 
yrosis). This  is  a  condition  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  not  a  definite  disease,  but  ex- 
presses rather  a  clinical  condition,  and 
there  are  various  causes  which  bring  about 
a  symptomatic  fragility  of  bones.  Old  per- 
sons especially,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the 
subjects  of  fragile  bones,  and  the  cut  illus- 
trates well  this  extraordinary  condition. 

There  is  leontiasis  osBium,  a  disease  of 
the  skull  bones,  in  which  new-growths  or 
hyperostoses  develop,  diffuse  and  tumor- 
like. Sometimes  these  hyperostoses  cause 
an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  skull;  the 
new  bone  may  extend  over  the  whole  face, 
as  well  as  over  the  vault.  The  normal 
skull  openings  may  become  closed,  so  that 
the  cranial  nerves  are  obliterated  and  the 
orbits  are  covered. 

Obviously,  such  diseases  as  osteogenesis 

impeiiecta,    chondro -dystrophia     fa?talis, 

fragilitas  ossium,  and  leontiasis  ossium  are 

little  susceptible  to  treatment. 

Osteomalacia  is  a  disease  characterized  by  a  softening  of  the  bones 

and  by  other  changes  which  suggest  rickets.     Unlike  rickets,  however, 

osteomalacia  is  a  disease  of  adults.     Curiously  enough,  men  seldom  are 


Fig.  65^.—  KraKiUlas  os- 
rium  (Warren  Museum,  Har- 
vard Medkal  Scliooh.  Skel- 
etonof  anaduh  ln<lian.  Prob- 
ably adult  oKtJKigenesiH  impei^ 
fectft  iNicliols,  in  Keen's  Sur- 
gery). 
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subjects  of  osteomalacia,  although  the  disease  is  not  uncommon  in 
women.  It  is  not  hereditary,  and  it  may  develop  in  persons  previously 
robust.  We  know  not  its  etiology,  although  writers  talk  of  cold,  wet, 
malnutrition,  and  starvation.  Nichols  suggests  that  osteomalacia  may 
be  a  result  of  some  complicated  organic  secretion — some  internal  glandu- 
lar secretion,  the  bones  becoming  friable,  soft,  and  fragile,  the  cortex 
thin,  and  the  periosteum  thickened.  Such  bones  may  easily  be  cut. 
The  disease  has  been  most  obvious  especially  at  the  woman's  time  of 
puerperium,  when  the  bones  of  the  spine,  the  thorax,  the  shoulder, 
and  the  hmbs  are  affected.  Moreover,  the  disease  begins  irregularly 
to  progress,  being  more  active  during  pregnancies.  Sometimes  the 
process  ceases  and  the  woman  recovers;  again  the  patient  may  live  for 
a  number  of  years  and  then  die  of  the  disease. 

Osteomalacia  at  first  is  characterized  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  bones. 
Pregnant  women  have  pain  in  the  pelvis.  Then  there  are  muscle 
cramps  and  contractions.  Patients  assume  characteristic  bending 
positions  in  order  to  relieve  the  pain  through  the  pelvis  and  legs.  These 
patients  do  not  lose  flesh,  their  appetites  are  good,  and  their  nutritional 
fimctions  are  not  disturbed  for  a  time.  Later,  extreme  deformities 
develop — bowlegs  and  flat  feet — and  fractures  occur.  Gradually  these 
recurring  misfortunes  wear  out  the  victim,  and  if  the  case  be  steadily 
progressive,  she  dies  of  exhaustion. 

We  can  help  these  persons  often  by  treatment,  especially  if  we  see 
the  cases  early.  We  must  institute  careful  dieting,  and  a  life  free  from 
activities  and  cares,  so  far  as  possible.  Women  should  avoid  pregnan- 
cies, and  in  other  rational  and  common-sense  ways  attempt  to  maintain 
their  general  health.  No  drugs  are  of  service.  Some  enthusiastic 
surgeons  have  thought  to  benefit  the  patients  by  ovariotomy.  They 
do  not  benefit  them,  so  far  as  now  appears.  Our  suggestions  for  treat- 
ment are  the  stereotyped,  commonplace,  and  conventional  suggestions. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  the  patients  are  among  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes.  They  cannot  be  put  in  the  way  of  life  most  beneficial 
to  their  condition.  They  go  on  gradually  to  invalidism  and  to  prema- 
ture death. 

Osteitis  deformans  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  bones  which  results 
in  their  deformity.  The  disease  is  not  particularly  uncommon,  as  we 
are  learning  through  recent  researches,  especially  those  of  Locke.  Sir 
James  Paget  described  osteitis  deformans  in  1877,  and  the  disease  is 
sometimes  called  by  his  name.  It  is  an  ailment  of  advanced  years,  and 
may  affect  one  or  several  bones,  especially  the  bones  of  the  legs.  It  is 
progressive,  and  it  leads  ultimately  to  extreme  deformities.  The  ar-ray 
helps  us  in  the  diagnosis,  for  without  the  a*-ray  osteitis  deformans  in 
its  early  stages  might  well  be  mistaken  for  several  other  diseases — 
for  acromegaly  especially. 

Osteitis  deformans  should  not  be  mistaken  for  arthritis  deformans, 
which  is  a  disease  confined  to  the  joints,  whereas  the  disease  we  are 
considering  is  confined  to  the  bone-shafts  themselves. 

We  know  not  the  cause  of  osteitis  deformans.     Paget  and  von 
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Recklinghausen  held  various  theories  which  need  not  disturb  us,  while 
Park  suggests  plausibly  that  two  or  three  different  types  of  bone  changes 
are  coincidentaUy  present — trophoneurotic  atrophy  and  irritative  h>T>er- 
trophy  side  by  side.  At  any  rate,  the  changes  in  the  bone  are  a  com- 
bination of  absorption  and  atrophy.  New  bone  forms  over  the  skull 
and  new  bone  develops  along  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  especially 
of  the  legs,  so  that  the  legs  become  bowed  and  are  strikingly  unsym- 
metric. 

The  disease  is  insidious,  tedious,  deforming,  long  continued,  painful. 
The  legs  become  stiff  and  weak.  The  patient  walks  with  a  character- 
istic waddling  gait.  Spontaneous  fractures  may  occur.  Treatment 
is  largely  palliative.  If  the  surgeon  is  consulted  by  one  of  these  patients, 
however,  he  must  do  something,  and  he  may  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  relieve  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  though  he  may  not  cure  the 
disease.  Most  of  these  patients  are  in  wretched  condition;  they  must 
be  fed  up,  given  an  out-of-doors  life,  and  provided  with  cod-liver  oil, 
arsenic,  and  massage.  Some  physicians  feel  that  potassium  iodid 
helps  these  cases.  I  have  seen  no  benefit  from  it.  One  must  attempt 
to  relieve  the  pain.  Such  counterirritants  as  the  actual  cautery-  are 
extremely  useful  at  times  for  this  purpose. 

Like  so  many  other  chronic  bone  diseases,  however,  osteitis  defor- 
mans is  a  melancholy  ailment,  depressing  to  the  patient,  little  stimulat- 
ing to  the  surgeon,  save  to  the  most  optimistic. 

Acromegaly  (gigantism)  has  been  but  recently  described,  for  acro- 
megaly formerly  was  confused  with  osteitis  deformans,  with  syphilis  of 
bone,  and  with  various  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  bone.  Acromegaly 
causes  enlargements  of  the  bones — enlargements  especially  at  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  the  brows,  the  chin,  the  fingers,  and  the  toes. 
Acromegaly  involves  other  tissues  also  in  its  career — the  hands  become 
large  and  coarse;  the  features  lose  their  familiar  outlines  and  become 
heavy  and  dull;  the  eyelids  become  thickened;  the  nose  becomes  flat- 
tened; and,  finally,  even  the  larynx,  the  large  vessels,  and  the  heart 
become  affected.  The  care  of  the  disease  falls  properly  to  both  in- 
ternist and  surgeon.  Acromegaly  is  one  expression  of  hy]>erpituitarism, 
of  tumor,  or  hyperplasia  of  the  hypophysis.  Often  the  surgeon  may 
relieve  the  symptoms  through  approaching  the  gland  directly  by  the 
sphenoidal  or  frontal  route,  decompressing  the  sella,  removing  portions 
of  the  growth,  and  enucleating  cysts. 

THE  JOINTS 

The  joints  are  structures  of  more  varied  and  constant  surgical 
interest  than  are  the  bones,  for  the  joints  are  extremly  complex  in  their 
make-up;  and  an  injury  or  a  disease  of  a  joint  comprehends  lesions  far 
more  complicated  than  are  the  corresponding  lesions  of  a  bone.  For 
these  reasons  joint  lesions  are  often  more  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  far 
more  difficult  of  treatment  than  are  bone  lesions.     WTien  we  study 
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joint  lesions  we  have  to  consider  damage  to  synovial  membranes,  to 
cartilages,  to  ligaments,  to  bones,  to  tendons,  to  muscles,  to  bursae,  and 
sometimes  to  nerves  and  blood-vessels — for  all  these  structures  enter 
intimately  into  the  composition  of  a  joint,  or  are  closely  associated  with 
it.  In  a  certain  sense,  joints  and  joint  cavities  are  similar  to  such  great 
serous  cavities  as  the  peritoneal  pouch  or  the  pleural  cavity.  For 
this  reason  joint  infections  may  be  highly  dangerous,  and  joint  injuries 
and  inflammations  far  more  significant  than  at  first  appears.  The 
rectus  femoris  muscle  may  be  extensively  torn  and  befouled,  but  with 
reasonable  care  the  patient  quickly  will  recover;  whereas  the  neighbor- 
ing knee-joint,  when  punctured  by  a  delicate  needle,  may  receive  an 
infection  which  will  lead  to  septicemia  with  the  loss  of  limb  or  life. 

We  divide  joint  lesions  into  familiar  classes:  into  injuries  and  dis- 
eases; and  these  two  classes  are  subdivided  into  such  injuries  as  con- 
tusions, sprains,  and  dislocations,  with  their  various  trains  of  sequelae; 
while  the  diseases  of  joints  partake  of  the  nature  of  disease  processes  in 
the  surrounding  structures,  and  are  mainly  inflammations,  either  acute 
or  chronic.  We  must  now  take  up  consecutively  the  various  joint  ail- 
ments. 

A  contusion  of  a  joint  is  caused  by  violence,  and  results  in  varying 
degrees  of  damage  to  the  parts  which  enter  into  the  joint.  It  is  a  sub- 
cutaneous injury.  The  synovial  membrane  may  be  bruised,  the  liga- 
ments torn,  and  the  soft  parts  lacerated.  Immediately  there  results  an 
outpouring  of  fluid  into  the  syniovial  sac,  which  effusion  causes  the  joint 
to  swell.  The  fluid  may  be  clear  serum ;  it  may  contain  flakes  or  masses 
of  fibrin ;  or  it  may  be  bloody;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  blood,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  clots  collected  in  the  joint  cavity.  At 
the  same  time  the  intrinsic  cartilages  concerned  with  the  joint  may  be 
loosened  or  torn  away  from  their  beds. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  such  a  condition  are  generally  at  once 
obvious  and  striking.  The  patient  suffers  great  pain.  His  joint  appears 
swollen,  with  its  normal  outlines  obliterated.  It  is  usually  extremely 
tender  to  the  touch  and  is  warm.  The  surgeon  detects  readily  fluctua- 
tion, showing  an  excess  of  fluid;  and  the  patient  cannot  move  the  joint 
w^ithout  pain.  If  such  a  joint  be  left  to  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  robust 
person,  the  damage  will  disappear  eventually,  but  convalescence  will 
be  long — in  marked  contrast  to  the  prompt  recovery  which  ensues 
upon  intelligent  and  careful  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  care  of  one  of  these  joints  is  in  direct  relation 
to  the  stage  of  the  healing  process.  The  initial  swelling,  effusion,  and 
inflammation  must  be  met  by  absolute  rest.  As  soon  as  reaction  has 
begun,  however,  and  the  absorbent  processes  are  at  work,  measures 
which  shall  stimulate  absorption  are  of  the  greatest  value.  I  have 
already  discussed  these  matters  when  considering  the  massage  of  dis- 
locations. Our  routine  treatment,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  contused  joint 
is  to  immobilize  it  absolutely  in  splints  for  two  or  three  days;  then,  while 
keeping  the  patient  quiet,  daily  to  employ  massage  or  dry  baking,  or 
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both,  gradually  lengthening  the  time  of  the  massage  and  varying  it  with 
passive  and  active  movements  until  function  is  restored.  The  time  of 
convalescence  for  a  joint  so  treated  will  vary  for  from  a  week  to  three 
months. 

We  talk  about  sprains,  but  who  may  define  "sprain,"  or  explain  its 
distinction  from  a  contusion?  Good  writers  have  said  that  a  sprain  is 
'*an  injury  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  momentary  displacement  of 
the  bones  entering  into  a  joint,  the  parts  returning  immediately  to  their 
normal  relations."  ^  Numerous  other  writers  define  sprains  in  cumber- 
some, bewildering,  or  enlightening  paragraphs.  In  fact,  a  sprain  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of  contusion.  The  parts  about  the  joint 
swell  more  or  less;  fluid  may  be  poured  out  into  the  synovial  sac; 
ligaments  may  be  slightly  torn  even,  but  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
most  interesting  features  of  the  ordinary  mild  sprain  is  the  damage  to 
tendons  and  tendon-sheaths,  which  is  evidenced  at  once  by  an  acute 
tenosynovitis.  In  the  case  of  a  sprained  ankle  especially  our  only 
evidence  of  sprain  sometimes  will  be  the  fulness  or  swelling  about  the 
tendons  below  the  malleoli  and  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

We  have,  in  Chapter  XXVI,  already  discussed  sprains  and  their 
treatment,  nor  need  we  here  rehearse  the  discussion  of  dislocations, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  Chapter  XXIX. 

"  Acute  synovitis  "  is  the  term  given  to  that  form  of  active  inflam- 
matory exudation  into  a  joint — a  non-infective  inflammation,  some- 
times, if  you  choose — which  I  have  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joints  is  a  matter  far  more  serious 
than  contusion,  sprain,  or  dislocation.  These  inflammations  are  the 
result  of  infections,  and  are  often  due  to  damage  from  without,  from 
missiles  or  weapons,  or  they  may  be  associated  with  compound  frac- 
tures of  bones.  Pyogenic  organisms  enter  into  the  joint  and  an  acute 
purulent  inflammation  is  produced.  Then  the  joint-cavity  rapidly  is 
filled  with  pus  or  a  purulent  fluid,  the  synovial  membrane  becomes 
injected,  dark,  or  purplish-red  in  color,  and  thickened,  often  extremely 
thickened,  while  the  joint-cavity  may  become  enormously  distended. 
The  ligaments  become  softened  and  disorganized,  the  bone  epiphyses 
become  eroded  and  necrotic,  while  the  infection,  passing  beyond  the 
joint,  produces  most  grave  constitutional  disturbances. 

This  last  fact — constitutional  disturbance — leads  us  to  a  further 
important  consideration  regarding  the  etiology  of  joint  suppurations. 
I  have  spoken  of  their  origin  from  traumatism,  but  they  may  arise 
from  a  great  variety  of  general  systemic  diseases,  from  pyemia,  from 
gonorrhea,  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
erysipelas,  glanders,  measles,  pneumonia,  and  many  other  bacterial 
infections.     As  Lovett  says,^  quoting  Poynton:  ''It  is  no  easy  task 

'  Lexer- Bevan,  General  Surgery,  1908. 

*  K.  \V.  Ix)vett,  Remarks  on  the  Infection  of  Joints,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  May  24,  1906. 
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to  grapple  with  the  subject  of  arthritis,  ...  for  around  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  rheumatoid  arthritis  theory  has  cast  her  bright  and 
attractive  mantle,  beneath  which  gray  and  sober  fact  is  liable  to  be 
stifled." 

If  a  suppurating  joint  remain  untreated,  disastrous  results  generally 
follow.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  acute 
process  and  the  establishment  of  a  chronic  condition — thickening  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  joint,  adhesions,  and  a  considerable  or  complete 
limitation  of  motion,  with  marked  muscle  atrophy,  while  at  the  worst 
we  anticipate  death  from  septicemia. 

Treatmenty  and  proper  treatment,  is,  therefore,  imperative.  Proper 
treatment  consists  in  draining  the  joint  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Take  an  infected  knee-joint,  for  example:  The  surgeon  may  operate 
by  making  openings  at  the  side  of  the  patella  and  in  the  popliteal  space 
by  washing  out  the  joint  with  salt  solution,  and  by  inserting  rubber 
drainage-tubes  for  the  shortest  possible  distance  into  the  joint  con- 
sistent with  adequate  drainage.  In  graver  cases  the  surgeon  may  find 
it  necessary  to  lay  the  joint  widely  open  by  an  anterior  transverse  cut, 
and  to  search  out  its  depths,  to  remove  all  diseased  tissue,  and  to 
excise  the  bone-ends  even.  After  such  a  formidable  operation  he  must 
look  for  nothing  better  than  healing  with  complete  ankylosis.  Some 
desperate  cases  have  been  saved  by  a  high  amputation  as  a  last 
resort. 

Chronic  arthritis  is  a  term  which  covers  a  multitude  of  thoughts 
and  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Surgeons  and  pathologists  for  years 
have  been  discussing  the  nature  of  chronic  arthritis,  and  at  last,  in 
some  fashion,  have  developed  a  classification  which  is  rendering  chronic 
arthritis  reasonably  intelligible.  A  number  of  different  terms  have 
been  used  in  the  discussion  of  chronic  arthritis.  Let  us  rehearse  these 
terms,  that  we  may  be  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand :  Rheuma- 
toid arthritis;  rheumatic  gout;  osteo-arthritis;  dry  arthritis;  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis;  proliferating  arthritis;  chronic  rheumatism;  arthritis 
deformans y  etc. 

While  pathologists  and  surgeons  debate,  it  will  be  useful  for  us  in 
this  reading  to  adopt  the  definite  clinical  classification  of  Goldthwait:^ 
(1)  Villous  arthritis;  (2)  infectious  arthritis;  (3)  atrophic  arthritis;  (4) 
hypertrophic  arthritis;  (5)  chronic  gout, 

A  few  words  of  definition :  Villous  arthritis  is  marked  by  a  chronic 
overgrowth  of  the  synovial  membrane;  masses  and  tags  project  into  the 
joint — tags  composed  of  granulation  tissue  or  of  cartilage  or  of  bone. 
Observe  that  these  tags  may  be  pinched  off  and  may  become  loose  in 
the  joint,  when  they  form  that  type  of  so-called  ^'foreign  body"  known 
as  joint-mouse." 

By  infectious  arthritis  we  mean  a  large  group  of  chronic  joint  affec- 
tions, often  periarticular,  which  are  thought  to  be  caused  by  impair- 

1  J.  E.  Goldthwait,  Differential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  So-called  Rheu- 
matoid Diseases,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  November  17,  1904. 
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ments  of  nutrition,  associated  with  micro-organ 
may  become  greatly  distended  with  fluid. 

Atrophic  arthritis  constitutes  a  rarer  type 
debilitated  patients,  and  characterized  by  a  pro 
joint  structures — both  cartilages  and  bones — an 
are  the  cases  commonly  classed  as  rheumatoid  at 

The  hypertrophic,  or  formative,  type  of  artl 
another  plan  from  the  atrophic  type.  In  the  1: 
are  ulcerations  of  cartilage,  but  there  is  always 
of  new  bone  about  the  margin  of  the  joint  and 
cartilage.  The  new  bone  at  the  edge  of  the  joi 
osteum,  while  the  new  bone  beneath  the  cai 
thickened  end  osteum.  This  hypertrophic  art 
chronic  rheumatism  of  old  people,  and  we  see  it 
fingers,  the  hip,  and  the  spine,  with  resultin) 
deformans).  These  changes  often  lead  to  the 
fingers  of  old  age,  and  to  the  clinical  appearan 
den's  nodes." 

Chronic  gout  calls  for  no  consideration  here. 

Symptoms. — All  these  forms  of  chronic  arthri' 
They  are  progressive,  and  are  associated  with 
function,  stiffness,  and  deformity.  One  joint 
may  be  involved.  When  the  hands  and  feet  a 
is  usually  polyarticular.  The  knee  is  the  one  c 
may  be  involved  alone.  Moreover,  the  aymptc 
varj-,  and  yet  in  all  the  different  forms  they  a 
attack  may  be  acute  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
matism,"  or  the  attack  may  begin  graduully — 
dition. 

In  these  latter  insidious  cases  the  joint  becon 
when  u.sed;  it  becomes  a  little  stiff  after  being  re 
some  thickening  about  superficial  joints  may  be 
may  complain  of  numbness  in  the  joint,  and  n 
of  the  skin  and  sensations  of  dryness  and  bur 
times  the  general  health  may  suffer  from  the 
and  there  maj'  be  slight  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  1 
are  u.sually  remis.'iions,  so  that  the  patient  speai 
rheumatism.  While  there  is  joint  stiffness,  at 
irritation,  there  follow.s  in  the  later  stages  stiffn 
changes — to  effusion,  to  b  diffuse  and  pulpy  ^ 
fusiform  swelling,  which  involves  synovial  mcmbi 
and  bone.  Then  there  may  occur  distortion,  cit 
traction  or  from  actual  changes  in  the  bone  ends 

"Chnmic  rheumatism"  (arthritis)  is  not  r 
adults.  Children  have  it  in  that  form  spoken 
in  which  many  joints  are  involved,  with  much 
with  enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  and  the 
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cases  the  x-ray  shows  characteristic  joint  changes — marginal  deposits 
of  bone  and  a  narrowing  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  joint  cartilages. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  disease  is  not  always  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  tuberculosis.  In  doubtful  cases  the  surgeon  may  use  for  diagnosis 
injections  of  tuberculin,  or  may  aspirate  the  joint  and  practice  inocula- 
tion experiments. 

The  course  of  a  chronic  arthritis  is  usually  steadily  and  unfavorably 
progressive,  though  sometimes  the  disease  may  be  checked,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  cured.    The  rare  cures  are  seen  generally  in  children. 

We  undertake  treatment  of  chronic  arthritis  with  the  understanding 
that  the  disease  is  something  more  than  a  local  infection:  (1)  We  must 
increase  the  patient's  resisting  powers  by  improving  his  general  condi- 
tion ;  (2)  we  must  stimulate  elimination  by  the  intestines,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  skin;  (3)  we  must  improve  the  local  circulation  and  protect 
the  joint  against  injury. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  treatment^  of  special  type«»  of  chronic 
arthritis: 

Chronic  villous  arthritis  calls  for  the  usual  general  treatment,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  surgeon  should  not  neglect  the  special  conditions 
present.  Hot-air  baking,  with  temperature  well  above  200°  F.,  should 
be  employed,  together  with  supporting  bandages  and  splints  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  villi  persist,  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  opening  the  joint 
and  removing  them.  The  joint  fringes  and  loose  bodies  being  removed 
by  this  operation,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition 
may  follow. 

Infectious  arthritis  may  start  in  with  severe  symptoms,  but  in  this 
type,  even  more  than  in  the  others,  active  hyperemia  treatment  by 
baking  is  often  of  surprising  value,  while  in  certain  cases  Bier's  passive 
hyperemia  is  of  advantage.  We  must  not  keep  these  joints  fixed  too 
long,  although  fixation  is  needed  to  relieve  pain ;  but  we  should  supple- 
ment our  other  treatment  by  frequent  massage  and  by  passive  move- 
ments— under  an  anesthetic  if  necessar>^  If  there  be  obstinate  con- 
tractures, we  should  do  tenotomy,  or  break  up  the  contractures  perhaps 
by  forcible  extension  with  the  patient  under  an  anesthetic. 

Atrophic  arthritis  is  extremely  obstinate,  and  may  be  helped  by  resi- 
dence in  a  hot  climate  only.  Further,  we  must  persistently  employ 
massage  (Zander)  and  passive  movements.  Moreover,  we  must  correct 
obvious  deformities,  especially  flat-foot,  which  alone  often  renders  the 
patient's  life  utterly  miserable.  We  must  extend  contracted  knees, 
and  hold  them  extended  on  proper  splints. 

Hypertrophic  arthritis  is  even  more  resistant  to  local  treatment  than 
is  atrophic  arthritis,  because  hypertrophic  arthritis  is  characterized  by 
mechanical  ankylosis  due  to  bone  proliferation.  In  this  last  type 
forced  motion  and  passive  movements  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  though  massage  and  hyperemia  may  give  relief.     Our  principal 

1  Edwin  A.  Locke  and  Robert  B.  Osgood,  The  Treatment  of  Non-tuberculous 
Chronic  Arthritis,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  February  2,  1907. 
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resource  is  mechanical  support  for  the  mild  cases,  adhesive-plaster 
strapping,  and  flannel  bandages;  for  the  severe  cases  fixation  in  leather 
splints  or  plaster  splints.  Thus  by  reducing  the  local  irritation  of  the 
soft  parts,  there  may  be  secured  some  return  to  painless  function. 
Occasionally,  when  the  x-ray  shows  conspicuous  bone  overgrowths 
locking  the  joints,  we  may  operate  to  remove  such  growths,  and  then 
continue  the  treatment  by  fixation. 

I  have  said  that  the  prognosis  of  chronic  arthritis  is  progressively 
bad.  Locke  and  Osgood  seem  to  take  a  less  pessimistic  view,  for  they 
say:  "We  can  no  longer  consider  this  group  of  diseases  as  hopelessly 
incurable.  The  success  of  modem  therapy  offers  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment. ...  In  cases  of  simple  villous  arthritisy  after  a  fair  trial  of 
conservative  methods,  radical  operation  is  advised.  In  the  infectious 
cases  early  motion  and  as  little  fixation  as  possible  are  indicated.  In 
the  atrophic,  a  judicious  combination  of  fixation  and  motion  affords  the 
greatest  relief,  and  in  the  hypertrophic^  partial  or  complete  fixation  with 
as  little  motion  as  possible  most  favorably  arrests  the  process."  Let  us 
trust  that  these  views  will  be  justified  by  further  experience. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  joints  is  probably  the  largest  subject  which 
confronts  the  orthopedic  surgeon — and  it  still  concerns  the  general 
surgeon  as  well,  especially  in  its  later  manifestations.  General  surgeons 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  excise  and  to  amputate  for  the  cure  of  tubercu- 
lous joints. 

Joint  tuberculosis  has  been  recognized  for  upward  of  one  hundred 
years.  Brodie  and  N  ^1  aton  were  among  the  early  writers  on  the  subj ect ; 
while  Virchow,  Rokitanski,  and  other  continental  investigators  said 
much  about  the  prevalence  of  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis. 

We  used  to  talk  of  "white  swelling,"  meaning  tuberculosis  of  the 
knee-joint  in  the  modem  sense.  Now  we  have  learned,  through  the 
researches  of  Nichols  especially,  that  tuberculosis  infects  the  joints 
secondarily  from  a  tuberculous  focus  in  an  adjacent  epiphysis.  The 
disease  is  of  hematogenous  origin — first,  the  blood-stream,  second,  the 
epiphyses,  third,  the  joint.  The  process  reaches  the  joint  either  by 
erosion  of  the  joint  cartilage  or  by  extension  along  the  ligaments.  Then 
the  bacilli  are  set  free  within  the  joint  cavity,  when,  through  the  s\tio- 
vial  fluid  as  a  medium,  and  by  the  action  of  the  limb,  they  are  worked 
thoroughly  into  the  recesses  of  the  joint. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  in  minute  detail  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease further  than  to  state  that  all  parts  of  the  joint  raseate  and  break 
down.  The  serosa  is  destroyed,  the  ligaments  are  infiltrated  and 
weakened,  and  the  cartilages  and  bones  are  eroded.  In  advanced  cases 
the  surrounding  stnictures  take  part  in  the  tuberculous  disease,  when, 
bv  the  formation  and  coalescence  of  tubercles  in  these  soft  tissues,  an 
abscess  may  develop  of  the  so-called  "  cold-abscess  "  type. 

I'niike  those  joints  the  seats  of  acute  pyogenic  infections,  or  those 
joints  involved  in  chronic  arthritis,  tuberculous  joints  may  heal,  for 
tuberculosis  is  a  self -limited  disease,  and  if  the  active  process  ceases, 
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repair  may  occur.  Repair  is  brought  about  by  the  formation  of  a  granu- 
lation tissue  which  springs  from  that  reactive  granulation  tissue  sur- 
rounding all  tuberculous  lesions.  The  new  granulation  tissue  then 
encapsulates  or  grows  into  and  absorbs  the  tuberculous  areas.  As  a 
result  of  this  process,  the  joint  surfaces  may  become  adherent  to  the 
fibrous  tissue,  so  that  a  fibrous  ankylosis  is  established,  or  if  the  process 
has  advanced  still  further,  the  adjacent  bone  surfaces  may  become 
adherent  in  a  bone  ankylosis,  and  the  joint  cavity  may  be  obliterated. 
In  spite  of  such  apparent  healing,  however,  it  often  happens  that 
diminutive  tuberculous  foci  remain  encapsulated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  joint.  In  later  years  these  foci  may  become  active  and  give 
rise  to  a  genuine  recurrent  tuberculosis.  Clinical  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  reparative  process  is  much  more  vigorous  in  chil- 
dren than  in  older  persons.  The  tuberculous  hip  or  knee  of  a  six-year- 
old  child  may  be  cured  through  open-air  treatment,  fixation,  and  good 
feeding;  the  tuberculosis  of  a  young  adult  may  be  cured  through  an 
erasion  or  excision  of  the  joint,  but  the  older  the  individual,  the  less 
certainly  can  we  count  upon  a  successful  outcome  of  our  therapeutic 
endeavors. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  joint  tuberculosis  are  in  general  the  same 
for  all  joints,  but  the  careful  student  of  the  disease  must  learn  to  recog- 
nize special  signs  for  the  lesions  of  special  joints.  The  patient  suffers 
from  general  systemic  complaints — emaciation,  impaired  appetite  and 
digestion,  weariness,  hectic  fever.  Leukocytosis  is  rare.  Moreover, 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints  takes  on  certain  characteristic  mani- 
festations, so  that  Konig  divides  the  disease  into  three  types  or  classes : 
tuberculous  hydrops,  granidating  tuberculous  arthritis  (fungus  articuli, 
tumor  albus),  and  suppurative  tuberculous  arthritis. 

Tuberculous  hydrops  is  most  frequently  observed  in  adults,  espe- 
cially in  the  knee-,  ankle-,  and  elbow-joints,  while  the  symptoms  usually 
develop  gradually,  rarely  acutely.  A  serous  exudate  fills  the  joint,  with 
a  resulting  distention  and  the  evidences  of  fluctuation.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  is  not  always  easy.  The  swelling  and  the  consequent 
limitation  of  motion  are  not  especially  characteristic,  so  that  the  clin- 
ician may  be  driven  to  aspiration  of  the  fluid  and  its  injection  into  an 
animal.  This  form  of  tuberculosis  may  disappear  gradually,  and  there 
may  be  spontaneous  healing,  but  recurrences  of  the  disease  are  common. 
Tuberculous  hydrops  may  be  the  first  form  or  the  forerunner  of — 

Granulating  tuberculous  arthritis — the  common  form  of  joint  tuber- 
culosis. The  joint  affected  by  this  disease  tends  to  assume  a  character- 
istic spindle  shape,  as  soft  masses  of  granulating  tissue  invade  and 
surround  the  articulation.  These  masses  give  to  the  palpating  finger  a 
sense  of  indistinct  fluctuation,  which  may  resemble  the  true  fluctuation 
of  tuberculous  hydrops.  Again,  the  swelling  may  be  hard  and  resistant 
as  cicatrization  takes  place,  while  the  overlying  adherent  skin  is  tense, 
shining,  and  anemic  (tumor  albus).  The  joint  may  heal  with  extensive 
cicatrization,  but  the  bones  commonly  are  left  ankylosed,  and  often  in 
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bad  position,  unless  proper  treatment  has  been  employed.  These 
malpositions  are  due  to  muscular  contractures.  Sometimes  the  granu- 
lations do  not  cicatrize  promptly,  but  break  down  and  suppurate,  so 
that  abscesses  and  fistulse  develop.  This  is  the  condition  especially 
which  gives  rise  to  a  fluctuating  hectic  fever. 

We  often  see  this  form  of  tuberculosis  in  knee-  and  ankle-joints. 
The  tibia  becomes  permanently  dislocated  back\i'ard  (subluxation), 
while  characteristic  sinuses  appear  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  clinician  must  not  confuse  early  fungous  tuberculosis  of  the 
joint  with  a  sarcoma  of  bone  developing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint. 
Generally  the  x-ray  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Suppurative  tuberculous  arthritis  (cold  abscess  of  the  joint)  is  not 
common.  Konig  maintains  that  it  is  secondary-  to  a  primary  synovial 
tuberculosis,  while  other  observers  believe  that  this  synovial  tubercu- 
losis is  itself  an  early  sequel  of  epiphyseal  disease. 

The  three  forms  of  tuberculous  arthritis  are  not  so  readily  distin- 
guishable, however,  as  writers  seem  to  maintain.  Tuberculous  joint 
disease  may  take  on  one  or  all  of  the  characteristics  we  have  described, 
and  the  various  forms  may  run  into  and  overlap  each  other. 

The  outcome  of  a  tuberculous  arthritis  is  dependent  on  many  fac- 
tors— upon  the  patient's  general  condition,  upon  his  environment,  upon 
the  dissemination  of  tuberculosis  in  the  individual,  and  verj*^  largely 
upon  treatment.  Those  persons  who  die,  die  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
viscera,  of  exhaustion,  and  of  amyloid  degeneration.  Or  they  may 
die  of  an  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  or  of  septicemia  following 
a  mixed  infection.  Age  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  prognosis,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  Children  below  the  age  of  fifteen  have  a  better  out- 
look than  adults.  Rarely  is  the  function  of  the  joint  restored  com- 
pletely.    A  limitation  of  motion  is  common  and  ankylosis  is  frequent. 

The  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis  is  a  subject  which  we  may  not 
here  consider  in  complete  detail,  for  the  care  as  well  as  the  determina- 
tion of  tuberculosis  of  special  joints  is  a  great  topic,  for  the  study  of 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works  on  orthopedic  surger}\ 
In  general  terms,  however,  the  clinician  must  employ  two  inevitable 
measures  in  all  forms  of  tuberculous  arthritis.  He  must  enjoin  an 
open-air  life  for  the  patient  and  he  must  place  the  joint  at  rest.  Recent 
studies  in  sanatoria,  and  especially  in  the  Convalescent  Home  of  the 
Boston  Children's  Hospital,  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  the 
immense  and  life-saving  value  of  out-of-doors  living  for  these  unfor- 
tunates. The  routine  is  possible  in  severe  climates  even,  where  both 
children  and  adults  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  and  learn  to  enjoy 
this  rather  novel  mode  of  existence.  The  best  of  food  and  forced 
feeding  even  must  be  employed  also,  while  general  tonics  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  skin,  bladder,  and  bowels  must  never  be  neglected. 

Ix)ral  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
general  treatment.  We  have  seen  that  tuberculous  arthritis  tends  to 
heal  spontaneously.  For  this  reason  the  surgeon  must  not  nish  into 
op<*  =?atnient,  but  must  employ  conservative  methods  in  the 
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l>eginning  of  an  attack  of  joint  tuberculosis.  He  may  be  forced  to 
operate  later.  By  conservative  methods  we  mean  mechanic^J  treat- 
ment: Fixation  of  the  affected  joint;  protection  of  the  joint  from 
bearing  weight;  traction  which  shall  separate  the  diseased  joint  surfaces, 
and  shall  minimize  that  wearing  away  of  the  articular  surfaces  which  is 
induced  by  the  constant  normal  pull  of  the  muscles.  If  the  joints 
of  the  leg  are  at  fault,  we  must  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and  we  generally 
can  secure  rest  and  fair  traction  by  applying  plaster-of -Paris  bandages. 
Observe,  however,  that  it  is  well  to  overcome  the  traction  of  the  muscles 
by  a  period  of  weight-and-pulley  treatment  before  the  plaster-of-Paris 
is  applied.  The  plaster  bandage  should  be  changed  after  six  or  eight 
weeks,  when  the  skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  powdered, 
and  all  sores  and  abrasions  should  be  treated.  Should  fistulaj  form 
about  the  joint,  we  must  provide  for  their  care  and  their  discharges  by 
cutting  windows  through  the  plaster  over  them. 

When  the  painful  stage  has  passed,  often  after  many  months,  and 
when  the  swelling  has  subsided,  we  may  reapply  a  snug  plaster  or 
other  proper  local  apparatus  and  allow  the  patient  to  go  about  on 
crutches.  If  the  disease  is  in  a  joint  elsewhere  than  the  leg,  we  need 
never  keep  the  patient  in  bed  unless  his  prostration  is  extreme. 

Surgeons  may  find  occasion  to  employ  local  measures  which  shall 
supplement  apparatus.  Bier's  passive  hyperemia  is  coming  into  con- 
stantly wider  use,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  joint  disease,  and  is 
followed  frequently  by  marked  benefit.  As  to  tuberculo-opsonic  vac- 
cines— their  use  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  promises  benefit, 
especially  when  they  are  combined  with  other  appropriate  vaccines 
in  cases  of  mixed  infection.  The  use  of  the  x-ray  in  cases  of  tuberculous 
arthritis  is  still  sub  judice  also — the  exposure  of  the  affected  joint  con- 
tinuously to  the  action  of  the  rays — while  compression  of  the  joint  by 
a  flannel  bandage  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  the  wrist,  knee,  and 
ankle,  in  addition  to  the  measures  I  have  already  described. 

The  operative  treatment  of  tuberculous  arthritis  should  be  reserved 
for  special  and  advanced  cases  of  the  disease.  The  question  often 
arises  whether  or  not  we  should  operate  on  a  seriously  diseased  joint 
when  there  is  tuberculosis  of  some  of  the  viscera  also — of  the  lung  or  the 
kidney.  We  are  justified  in  operating  on  tuberculous  joints  in  those 
cases  only  in  w^hich  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  such  a 
delimitation  of  an  extensive  joint  disease  may  give  the  patient  a  chance 
to  rally  so  that  the  visceral  tuberculosis  may  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  healing. 

Operations  on  tuberculous  joints  should  be  performed  with  the 
parts  made  drj^  by  an  artificial  ischemia  through  the  use  of  a  tourniquet, 
and  we  should  make  incisions  which  shall  expose  thoroughly  all  of 
the  diseased  parts.  There  are  several  special  methods  of  operating. 
We  employ  incision  of  the  joint  to  relieve  tension,  especially  in  the 
deep-seated  joints;  to  evacuate  an  abscess;  or  to  explore  a  joint  for 
the  sake  of  diagnosis  even  and  for  the  removal  of  sequestra.  At  the 
best,  however,  a  simple  incision  has  little  or  no  effect  as  a  curative 
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measure;  indeed,  after  incision  we  must  look  for  a  subsequent  mixed 
infection  of  the  wound,  and  this  prospect  must  render  us  extremely 
cautious  of  such  an  exploration. 

We  practice  erosion^  as  it  is  called  (arthrectomy) ,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  tissue,  and  we  employ  erasion 
in  the  cases  of  children  chiefly,  for  whom  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
save  their  epiphyseal  lines,  so  as  not  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the  limb. 
After  erasion  we  look  for  ankylosis.  We  perform  this  operation  with 
the  knife,  scissors,  and  curet,  and  remove  all  the  diseased  tissue  which 
we  can  reach — especially  and  most  carefully  all  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, spooning  away  tuberculous  foci  in  the  adjacent  bones.  If  we 
find,  however,  that  the  bones  themselves  are  extensively  diseased,  we 
must  go  further  and  perform — 

Excision  of  the  joint  (resection),  limiting  this  operation,  however, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  adult  patients.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  excision  is  to  be  employed  for  the  most  severe  cases  only — ^when 
"mechanical  treatment"  has  failed;  when  there  are  large  sequestra; 
when  drainage  and  erasion  seem  useless;  and  when,  with  a  rapidly 
failing  general  condition,  the  extreme  operation  of  excision  seems  in- 
evitable. It  is  one  of  the  operations  of  last  resort.  A  further  opera- 
tion of  last  resort  is  amputation,  especially  in  the  case  of  adults  and 
when  there  coexists  visceral  tuberculosis,  or  extensive  and  obstinate 
mixed  infections. 

It  is  needless  here  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  numerous  operations 
which  the  surgeon  may  perform  upon  special  joints,  but  it  is  well  to 
discuss  certain  resections — resections  of  the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  hip, 
the  knee,  and  the  ankle,  especially  since  these  joints  sometimes  are 
resected  for  conditions  other  than  tuberculosis. 

Excision  of  the  elbow  may  be  accomplished  through  various  incisions 
— Langenbeck's  long,  straight  incision,  with  its  middle  point  over 
the  olecranon;  Ollier's  bayonet-shaped  incision,  as  illustrated  in  the 
text,  and  Kocher's  J-shaped  incision.  All  these  incisions  are  designed 
to  give  free  access  not  only  to  the  elbow-joint  itself,  but  to  the  soft  parts 
about  it.  Perhaps  Kocher's  incision  accomplishes  this  object  most 
effectively,  though  the  straight  incision  is  the  common  and  popular 
incision  among  American  surgeons. 

The  patient  lies  on  his  back;  the  elbow  is  held  in  flexion,  with  the 
arm  across  the  patient's  chest.  We  carry  the  cut,  about  six  inches 
long  in  the  long  axis  of  the  arm,  down  upon  the  humerus,  the  olecranon 
fossa,  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna; 
we  expose  the  bones  thoroughly,  and  then,  with  periosteal  instruments, 
scrape  •away  from  them  all  the  soft  parts  until  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  joint  is  laid  bare.  The  great  ulnar  nerve,  lying  behind  the 
internal  condyle,  is  the  one  important  structure  to  be  avoided.  Fre- 
quently we  are  able  to  turn  aside  all  the  soft  parts  without  even  seeing 
this  nerve.  The  incision  has  split  the  triceps  muscle  and  its  tendinous 
insertion,  but  its  extension  into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  mu«t  be 
preserved   carefully.     We  now  have  the  bones  everywhere  exposed 
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except  upon  their  anterior  surfaces.  Open  the  joint  from  behind, 
force  the  end  of  the  humerus  out  throu^  the  wound,  grasp  it  with 
lion  forceps,  and  cut  it  squarely  off.  Then  perform  the  same  maneuver 
with  the  bones  of  the  forearm — the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  head 
of  the  radius.  This  disposes  of  the  diseased  bone,  but  the  surgeon 
must  not  close  the  wound  without  inspecting  carefully  all  the  neighbor- 
ing soft  parts,  and  removing  thoroughly  with  the  knife  and  scissors 
every  suspicious  focus. 

Our  ultimate  object  in  performing  excision  of  the  elbow  is  to  provide 
the  patient  with  a  healthy  flail  joint — often  an  extremely  strong  and 


FiK,655. — Excisions  about  elbow:  A, 
E.\cision  of  elbow-joint  by  posterior 
median  incision  (Lan^nbeck's  opera- 
tion); B,  B',  excinion  of  elbow-joint  by 


l-i^.656.— ExciaionB  aboutclbow:  A, 
Excision  of  elbow-joint  by  bayonet- 
sliaped  incision  (Ollicr's  operation);  B, 
ulnar  incision,  added  to  bayonet-ehaped 
incision,  if  needed  (Bickham). 


radial  and  ulnar  lateral 
exrinion  of  xuperior  radio-ulnar 
lation   by    posterior   vertical    indsion 
(Bickham). 

useful  joint.  In  order  to  secure  this  we  must  suture  carefully  with  cat- 
gut the  various  soft  parts  in  layers,  must  drain  the  wound,  and  must 
fix  it  finally  and  firmly  upon  a  right-angled  splint  with  the  severed 
bone-ends  well  separated,  lest  bony  ankylosis  subsequently  occur.  The 
operation  is  not  difficult,  and  the  surgeon  should  perform  it  so  care- 
fully as  to  avoid  damage  to  essential  muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  and 
vessels.  Ten  days  after  the  operation  we  must  begin  massage  and 
gentle  passive  motions,  and  may  look  for  a  fairly  useful  joint  at  the  end 
of  two  months. 

The  vTtst-joint  excision  is  performed  commonly  through  the  single 
dorsoradial    incision — the    Boeckel-Langenbeck    operation.     Make    a 
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iijtrMAi  *:x\ffuVft  trrjtn  ti^  lower  h>?f  ot  iLe  i€<i:  L.«i  isieiACArpAl  cp  otvt 
tb^  rat^ii  i»  t/>  ^Xff^t  tvo  inebes  ^x^ve  *Le  jcin:.  In  Tr-fckrrg  the  icttaofi 
v#r  m:ii!t  avoid,  if  poei-ihle.  the  rfc#ii^  caerve  br:uijriie»  n:rr.hig  to  ibe 
mi^i/iUr  fingp^r.  Now  deepen  iLe  inction  :oTir>i  iLe  s€t<»i  met^cArpdJ. 
tfa^  trapez^/iri.  the  dcftphoid.  the  joint  c&peuje.  iLe  postenar  arriihr 
li^r/i^ii:,  and  the  ra/iiu*:  dr&winjc  a^ie  ihe  ten-ic-iks  which  rome  into 
view.  iaA  d^rsJin^  with  the  aoft  p^n^  and  involved  tecdoiLS  by  ej^rkioin 
h^>wever.  if  their  retention  seem<  imposdb«e.  Fn>m  this  point  on  we 
handle  fiif^aj^i  \rfme,  ift ripping  \jSL/tk  the  peri^ivsteum  and  Hgaments  so 
far  a*  fjeenw  nrh^:  remo\'ing  the  involved  carpal  bc»n€s:  freeing  the 
end*  of  Uie  nuiUi^  and  ulna,  turning  them  out  of  the  wound  by  stnMigly 
tkxiriii  the  Fiand.  and  sa^-ing  off  their  involvcti  en«i<.  The  after-«kre 
of  rhiit  wound  in  mm  pie.  and  consists  in  immobilizing  the  arm  and  hand 
in  a  plaister  i^piint  for  two  or  three  weeks.  We  aid  later  in  restoring 
fiin^'tion  by  gentle  ma.saage  and  gradually  increased  active  and  passive 
movf-mentij.  The  rerfidting  'wrist  is  r»ften  extremely  useful.  Fair 
utrf'tr^h  mav  be  restored  to  it.  and  in  favorable  cases  a  somewhat 
movable  joint  even  may  be  recovere*!. 

Exnjrion  of  ihf:  hip- joint  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  useful  limb. 
AnkyloHW  w  the  exception,  thoujdi  there  is  always  some  atn[)|^y  and 
mfTfH'  jihortening  of  the  leg.  I^ngen beck's  strai^t  incision  operation 
w  thf'  ofXfration  generally  8er\'iceable.  With  the  patient  lying  on  his 
mpuufl  Hide,  the  affected  thigh  is  flexe^i  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and 
rotated  inwanJ :  the  i^urjreon  cuts  down  in  the  axis  of  the  femur  u{x>n 
the  ^eat  trochanter,  making  an  incision  alx»ut  six  inches  in  length. 
Thi.^  cut  pa.ss^*.s  through  the  skin,  the  fascia,  and  the  gluteus  maximus, 
when  the  gap  Urtween  the  gluteus  niedius  in  front  and  the  p\Tiformis 
l>*?hind  in  srjij^ht,  and  widened  by  retraction.  Thus  we  e.xpose  the 
capMiile  of  the  joint  and  divide  that  .stnicture  down  to  the  bone.  With 
a  fiirvcfj  fH'riorttcal  elevator  raise  the  anterior  and  posterior  periosteal 
flaps;  then  eut  the  cotyloid  ligament  with  a  knife  thrust  within  the 
rim  of  the  acetabulum,  when  air  will  enter  the  joint  and  allow  the 
joint  .surfaces  to  l>e  separated.  Next  raise  and  cut  away  the  muscles 
attaehed  to  the  great  trochanter,  while  an  assistant  grasping  the  knee  and 
foot  rotates  the  thigh  outward.  Then  divide  the  ligamentum  teres 
and  disloeate  the  head  of  the  hone  either  forward  or  backward.  Saw 
off  the  bone,  uHually  l>elow  the  great  trochanter,  with  slight  obliquity 
from  alK)ve  downward  and  from  without  inward.  Scrape  out  the 
aeetabulurn;  trim  away  all  the  synovial  membrane  and  all  suspicious 
tissue;  drain  the  joint;  suture  the  eapsule,  the  muscles,  and  the  skin, 
and  put  uj)  the  leg  in  extension  with  a  weight  and  pulley. 

The  crippled  leg  must  be  kept  at  rest  and  in  extension  for  many 
W(»ekH.  (Iradually,  however. — perhaps  in  six  weeks,  when  a  false  joint 
has  formed  jmd  the  wound  has  healed, — we  may  proceed  actively  with 
massage  and  movements,  reasonably  expecting  to  secure  good  use  of 
the  leg. 
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Excision  of  the  knee-joint  has  come  to  be  regarded  &s  an  almost 
cUasic  operation.  Twenty  years  ago  the  old-fashioned  open  incision 
— atill  popular — was  familiar  to  all  students.  Last  year  I  was  sur- 
prised to  leara  from  ten  members  of  the  Harvard  graduating  class  that 
not  one  of  them  had  seen  an  operation  for  excision  of  the  knee.  Our 
reflection  on  this  statement  must  be  that  the  radical  operations  for 
tuberculous  arthritis  are  less  common  than 
they  were  in  the  student  days  of  the  last 
generation. 

The  excellent  and  familiar  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  by  the  open  method  is  per- 
formed in  a  fashion  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  excision  of  the  elbow-joint.  With  the 
patient  on  his  back  and  his  leg  extended, 
apply  a  tourniquet  and  make  a  curved 
transverse  incision,  passing  either  above  or 
below  the  patella;  turn  back  theskin-flap; 
open  the  joint  by  means  of  a  deep  trans- 
verse cut  above  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  flex 
the  knee  firmly,  bringing  the  heel  up  to 
the  buttock;  strip  back  the  soft  parts  from 
the  femur — the  soft  parts  both  within  and 
without  the  joint ;  remove  the  patella,  thus 
freeing  the  femur,  which  may  easily  be 
drawTi  outside  of  the  wound;  saw  off  the 
necessary  amount  of  bone.  Now  trim  the 
tibia  in  similar  fashion;  scrape  back  the 
soft  parts  before  and  behind ;  expose  thor- 
oughly the  head  of  the  tibia  and  saw  it  off 
smoothly,  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  cut 
surface,  when  brought  into  apposition  with 
the  rut  surface  of  the  femur,  will  lie  straight 
and  evenly  against  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
shaft  of  the  bone.  Trim  off  thoroughly  all 
diseased  soft  parts;  remove  the  tourniquet; 
secure  perfect  hcmostasis;  wire  the  two 
bones  together  at  two  or  three  points,  and  put  up  the  limb  on  a  splint 
which  shall  provide  for  drainage  after  the  wound  has  been  closed  in 
layers.  Our  object  in  excising  the  knee-joint  is  to  secure  a  sound  leg 
with  ankylosis — an  object  directly  the  reverse  of  the  object  looked  for 
after  excising  the  elbow  or  the  hip,  in  which  we  aim  at  a  movable  joint. 

We  must  keep  the  leg  fully  exten<led  on  a  splint  for  from  six  weeks 
to  three  months,  and  must  prescribe  crutches  for  many  months  there- 
after. If  we  succeed  in  curing  the  tuberculosb,  the  patient  may  expect 
to  walk  strongly  with  a  stiff  leg  and  a  limp,  as  the  least  possible  evil. 

Excision  of  the  knee-joint  by  the  closed  method,  as  devised  by  Flint,' 


Fig.  657. — Expision  of  kcee- 
ioint:    By  anierior    U-shaped 

incision  (Bickliam). 
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has  been  gaining  in  favor  during  the  past  four  yeara.  His  proposition 
anil  purptnie  are  to  remove  the  diseased  mas  of  bone  and  c&rtilage 
without  opening  the  mass  and  soiling  the  surrouoding  structures.  He 
removes  the  knee  with  a  wide  margin,  as  one  woidd  remove  a  maas  of 
malignant  disease.  The  method  is  ingenious  and  effective,  and  is  well 
illustraterl  by  the  sketches  in  the  text,  adapted  from  Flint's  article. 

The  long  IJ-shapeil  skin  incision  exposes  a  large  surface  of  soft  parts; 
the  short  U-«haped  incision  throu^  the  rectus  muscle  pennits  of  the 
turning  up  of  that  attachment  above  the  outside  of  the  joint  pouch, 
thus  exposing   the  pouch  or  subcrural  bursa.     The  oblique  lateral 


skin:  a,   F^xt«mal    lateral  ind- 

il  lateral  incision;  il,  patella;  c,  tiansverae  inoision 
(I'lini ,  ill  .Vunalu  of  J^urRiryl. 

ini'i.siims  free  the  remiiining  muscular  attachments  from  the  femur. 
The  (ij)cntt(ir  doea  not  bend  the  patient's  knee,  but  cuts  through  the 
hoiiil  <jf  tlio  tibia  with  the  leg  extended.  He  cuts  through  upon  a  metal 
dircctiir  nr  gu:ird  which  previously  hiia  been  slipped  behind  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Then  he  seizes  the  head  of  the  bone,  flexes  the  leg  back- 
ward, ;ind  frees  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint  until  he  is  well  above 
the  ciiiidyles  of  the  femur:  "As  soon  as  the  posterior  region  of  the  con- 
dyles is  exposed,  the  femur  is  sawed  through  from  behind  forward  and 
slightly  downward  at  a  level  sufficient  to  clear  the  rartilages  behind. 
This  saw-cut  is  carried  forward  until  it  reaches  the  margin  of  the  cartilage 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  when  the  saw  is  withdrawn.    .    ,    . 
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It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  cartilage  behmd. 
One's  examination  should  be  particularly  careful  at  this  stage  of  the 
operation,  lest  the  cut  in  the  femur  be  made  too  wide.  After  with- 
drawing the  saw  from  the  femur,  the  leg  is  once  more  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  The  saw  is  then  introduced  in  front,  behind  the 
subcrural  bursa  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  articular  cartilage,  and  a  cut 
is  made  to  meet  the  posterior  saw-cut."     That  ends  the  operation 


FiK-  659.— Flint' 
jncision  in  quadriKpai 
and  external  lateral 


incision;  o,  (J  sliaped  muscle  indsion; 
^,  inteinal  lateral  incision;   i,  joint;  /, 


1.  U-shaped 
r:  internal 

expansioD  of   quadriceps.     Transverse 
incision  over  head  of  tibia:  a,  Skin-flap 


FiK    6fi0.— Flint's 

incisions;  bursa  turned  down; 
in  place  and  saw  cutting  tibia;  a.  Re- 
tracted skin-flap;  b,  femur;  c,  subdural 
bursa;  e,  patella;  /,  quadriceps  extensor 
turned  up;  g,  vastus  intemus;  h,  re- 
tractor beliind  tibia  (FUnt,  in  Annals  of 
Surgery). 


practically,  for  the  surgeon  may  now  lift  out  entii:e  the  mass  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  wire  the  bones  together,  and  treat  the  limb  as  after  the 
ordinary  open  excision. 

Excision  nf  the  ankle- joint  is  an  easy  matter  and  scarcely  warrants  a 
detailed  description  after  one  has  mastered  the  principles  of  joint 
excisions  as  we  have  already  described  them.  The  incision  for  the 
operation  is  made  behind  and  below  the  astragalus  on  the  outer  side, 
'The  incision  is  curved  so  as  to  permit  of  a  free  skin  retraction.     Then 
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the  deeper  parts  are  dissected  up;  the  tendon 
opened  and  disarticulated,  and  the  involved  bi 
moved.  Diseased  foci  in  the  tibia  and  fibula 
ends  of  those  bonea.  Diseased  foci  in  the  am 
call  for  the  extirpation  of  the  small  bones  inv< 
ankle-joint  frequently  fails  of  its  purpose;  tl 
while  at  the  best  we  must  look  for  healing  with  ai 
and  crippled  foot. 


Fig.  6C1  —Flint  B 
sawed  throu^li :  lee  flexed ;  ( 
kut.'c  above  fallen  into  place  a,  Pat«lla; 
b,  patellar  teodon;  c,  popliteal  struc- 
tures; d,  patellar  tendon;  t,  skin-flap 
turned  up:  /,  patellar  tendon;  g,  tibia; 


a,  Retracted 

e,  [latella;  / 


I  shall  not  describe  excisions  of  other  joints 
already  indicated,  and  are  they  not  all  describei 
volumes  of  operative  surgerj-? 

Coza  Vara.' — Strangely  enough,  the  term  ro: 
in  surgical  literature  until  within  recent  years. 
tionar>'  of  1890  does  not  contain  the  words,  th' 
long  been  appreciated.  Bent  hip  is  a  character 
finds  it  described  in  discussions  of  that  disease, 
to  an  injury  also — traumatic  coxa  vara. 

*  Coxa,  liip;  vara,  bent 
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Coxa  vara  is  that  condition  of  the  femur  in  which  the  outer  end  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  forced  upward  so  that  the  trochanter  rides  above 
Nelaton's  line,  while  the  head  of  the  femur  remains  in  the  acetabulum. 
The  patient  notices  at  first  pain  and  a  limp  on  the  affected  side,  while 
the  surgeon  discovers  a  shortening  of  that  leg  unless  the  disease  is 
bilateral;  an  abnormally  high  position  of  the  trochanter;  and  inability 
to  abduct  the  leg.  The  foot  and  leg  are  generally  rotated  outward,  but 
all  the  motions  are  fairly  free  except  abduction. 

If  the  disease  be  present  in  both  hips,  we  discover  a  lordosis  or 
forward  curvature  of  the  lumbar  spine,  to  compensate  for  the  tilting 
of  the  pelvis  caused  by  the  coxa  vara.  The  x-ray  should  discover 
the  exact  position  of  the  femora. 

Traumatic  coxa  vara  may  be  found  at  any  age,  but  especially  in 
childhood.  It  results  from  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  due  to  a  fall  on  the  hip.  The  patient  may  suffer  immediate 
disability,  but  with  time  and  bony  union  a  permanent  deformity  may 
result,  so  that  the  patient  walks  with  a  limp  and  suffers  from  pain  in  the 
joint.  A  child  with  this  disablement  may  have  night  cries,  and  the 
clinical  picture  may  resemble  strongly  that  of  the  early  stages  of  hip 
disease.  We  should  call  in  the  aid  of  the  x-ray  to  settle  every  question 
of  obscure  hip  lesion.  We  must  distinguish  coxa  vara  from  a  congenital 
hip  dislocation  also,  as  well  as  from  hip  disease. 

Congenital  coxa  vara  is  a  condition  recognized  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  only.^  This  form  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  no  relation 
to  rickets,  but  to  be  due  to  intra-uterine  conditions  through  which  the 
femur  is  adducted  instead  of  being  normally  abducted. 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  coxa  vara  is  directed  toward  restoring 
the  nonnal  angle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  If  the  patient  is  an  infant 
or  young  child,  and  if  the  case  is  recent  and  traumatic,  the  patient 
should  be  anesthetized  and  the  femur  should  be  bent  out  to  the  proper 
angle;  the  leg  should  then  be  held  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  spica  bandage 
for  at  least  two  months,  in  the  new  position.  When  the  bandage  has 
been  removed,  the  convalescence  should  be  stimulated  by  massage 
and  by  carefully  protected  use  of  the  leg. 

There  are  many  cases  which  do  not  permit  of  the  forcible  correction 
described  above.  In  such  cases  we  should  employ  such  a  protective 
splint  as  is  used  in  cases  of  hip  disease.  The  patient  may  then  go  about 
on  crutches,  with  the  strain  of  weight-bearing  taken  off  the  femur. 
In  extreme  cases  of  the  disease  the  surgeon  may  perform  a  subtrochan- 
teric osteotomy  by  a  linear  incision  through  the  femur  below  the  tro- 
chanter. He  may  then  correct  the  improper  rotation  of  the  leg,  and 
may  hold  the  fragments  in  place  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  until 
firm  union  has  been  restored.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  much  to 
do  for  cases  of  coxa  vara,  and  that  a  restoration  of  fair  function  may  be 
expected  with  confidence. 

*  Kredel,  in  1896,  was  the  first  obsen'er  to  call  special  attention  to  the  condition; 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  well  summarized  by  Henry  O.  Feiss  in  the  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  February  24,  1906. 
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There  are  many  other  rare  affections  of  the  joints  at  which  we  must 
glance  briefly. 

Coza  valga  is  a  condition  the  reverse  of  coxa  vara.  In  coxa  valga 
the  angle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  increased.  The  disease  may  be 
either  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  occurs  as  a  congenital  ailment;  in 
infantile  paralysis;  after  long  disuse  of  the  leg;  after  amputations;  and 
in  rickets  and  osteomalacia.  The  deformity  is  characterized  by  an 
outward  rotation  and  abduction  of  the  leg,  with  limitation  of  the  opposite 
movements;  flattening  of  the  trochanter;  lengthening  of  the  leg;  pain  in 
the  hip;  and  a  limp  in  walking.  The  x-ray  establishes  a  diagnosis. 
So  far  as  treatment  has  been  successfid,  it  has  been  by  osteotomy  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  and  restoring  the  normal  angle  by  pushing  up  and  nail- 
ing or  wiring  the  shaft  to  the  neck  at  the  normal  angle. 

Charcot's  disease  is  a  chronic  and  destructive  affection  of  the  joints 
and  is  usually  seen  in  adults.  One  or  many  joints  may  be  involved, 
and  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  arthritis  deformans — swelling, 
effusion,  loss  of  function,  variable  pain,  and  disintegration  of  the  joint, 
followed  by  laxity  and  dislocation.  Ankyloses  and  suppuration  are 
rare;  and  although  the  disease  is  progressive,  as  a  rule,  it  may  cease 
spontaneously.  The  disease  is  extremely  difficult  of  diagnosis  unless  the 
surgeon  recognizes  the  invariable  underlying  and  coexisting  organic 
nervous  affection,  the  discovery  of  which  is  an  aid  in  determining  Char- 
cot's disease;  while  the  x-ray  is  of  great  value  also. 

Treatment  influences  but  little  the  progress  of  the  ailment;  never- 
theless, we  may  look  for  some  improvement  by  fixation  of  the  joint 
and  by  protecting  it  with  proper  splints  from  damage.  Resection  of 
the  joint  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and  amputation  may  be  foUowed  by 
a  failure  of  wound  healing. 

Spondylitis  deformans,  a  chronic  and  progressive  stiffening  of  the 
spine  accompanied  by  pain,  comes  within  the  province  of  the  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  and  the  student  should  consult  monographs  on  ortho- 
pedic surgery  for  a  satisfactory  study  of  this  disease. 

Neuromimesis  of  the  joints,  hysteric  jointSy  have  interested  surgeons 
for  many  years,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
last  century  wrote  the  first  satisfactory  and  convincing  papers  on  the 
subject.  In  spite  of  the  name  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  many 
joints  which  seem  to  cause  great  pain  without  a  deformity  or  organic 
lesion  may  not  always  be  assigned  to  the  hysteric  class,  since  we  may 
at  times  discover  in  these  joints  slight  grades  of  arthritis  deformans. 
Young  women  are  the  common  sufferers  from  neuromimesis.  There 
is  often  a  story  of  injury:  sometimes  there  are  medicolegal  complica- 
tions, and  then  a  long  history  of  pain  and  debility,  with  little  or  no 
apparent  anatomic  cause.  Every  experienced  surgeon  is  familiar  with 
these  cases,  and  recognizes  in  them  either  malingery  or  a  highly  emo- 
tional temperament.  Moreover,  one  should  look  in  the  patient's  eyes 
for  errors  in  refraction,  and  should  investigate  the  condition  of  her 
pelvic  organs.  A  careful  neurologic  study,  based  on  the  temperament 
of  the  patient  and  the  history  of  the  case,  is  necessary  to  determine 
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positively  the  presence  of  a  hysteric  joint ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  neurasthenic 
spine. 

It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  complex  and  extensive 
subject  of  treatment  for  hysteric  joints.  Treatment  largely  is  general 
and  moral — the  building  up  of  health,  the  improvement  of  the  appetite, 
the  regulation  of  functions,  and  the  bringing  of  the  patient  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  her  true  condition.  In  addition  we  prescribe  such  common- 
place factors  in  right  living  as  an  open-air  life;  cold  bathing;  exercise; 
regular  meals,  and  abundance  of  sleep.  Massage  is  often  of  great 
benefit,  and  the  search  for  and  pursuance  of  a  congenial  and  useful 
occupation. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

AMPUTATIONS 

In  the  old  surgeries  the  subject  of  amputations  was  probably  the 
most  important  subject  which  writers  had  to  discuss,  for  in  the  old 
days  before  asepsis  surgery  was  destructive,  mainly.  To-day  it  is  con- 
structive. Twenty-five  years  ago  the  teacher  of  surgical  anatomy 
exercised  his  students  for  weeks  at  amputations  upon  the  cadaver.  To- 
day few  students  learn  how  properly  to  perform  an  amputation.  In 
the  old  days  he  was  the  most  skilful  surgeon  who  cut  off  a  limb  with 
the  greatest  despatch  consistent  with  preserving  tissue  enough  to  form 
a  stump;  and  that  despatch  was  a  tradition  inherited  from  the  time 
before  anesthetics  were  known.  To-day,  the  careful  surgeon  amputates 
painstakingly  and  cautiously.  Indeed,  the  most  important  purpose  in 
an  amputation  to-day,  aside  from  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  removal 
of  diseased  tissue,  is  to  provide  the  patient  with  a  painless,  serviceable, 
and  sightly  (sic  /)  stump. 

In  these  days  amputations  are  relatively  infrequent,  because  asepsis 
makes  possible  the  saving  of  limbs  which  would  have  been  sacrificed 
in  old  times.  So  lately  as  the  American  Civil  War  nearly  all  compound 
fractures  were  amputated.  To-day  we  amputate  in  traumatic  cases 
only  when  it  is  reasonably  obvious  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  have 
been  damaged  beyond  salvation.  Who  may  say  what  extent  of  tissue 
destruction  shall  render  impossible  the  saving  of  a  limb?  The  answer 
to  this  question  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors.  A  robust  young 
man  with  sound  heart  and  kidneys,  without  taint  of  syphilis,  tubercu- 
losis, or  diabetes,  may  suffer  a  crushing  injury,  of  extreme  severity  to 
his  leg,  yet  the  conservative  surgeon  may  save  for  him  a  useful  member. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  young  or  the  old,  the  alcoholic,  the  diabetic, 
the  syphilitic,  the  victim  of  arteriosclerosis,  after  his  accident  may 
retain  little  power  of  recuperation  for  the  mending  of  a  shattered  limb, 
so  that  an  amputation  is  our  feeble  and  only  resort  in  his  case. 

Such  considerations  are  general  considerations.  Then  there  are 
considerations  of  special  or  local  significance.  The  possibility  of 
saving  a  damaged  member  is  dependent  largely  on  the  amount  of  skin 
left  uncrushed.  An  extensive  area  of  sound  and  viable  skin  is  more 
necessarj'  for  the  preservation  of  a  crushed  limb  than  is  sound  bone 
or  sound  muscle ;  and  the  surgeon  must  assure  himself  that  the  circula- 
tion remains  good  in  that  part  of  the  limb  beyond  the  seat  of  damage 
also.  A  just  estimate  of  all  these  factors  will  come  from  practice  and 
experience  only. 

990 
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We  operate  "in  continuity*'  when  we  cut  through  the  bone  in  an 
amputation.  We  operate  "in  contiguity,"  or  by  disarticulation,  when 
we  remove  the  limb  through  a  joint. 

We  speak  of  amputations  as  "immediate,"  as  "primary,"  and  as 
"secondary."  Immediate  amputations  are  those  which  are  done  at 
once,  while  the  patient  is  still  in  shock,  usually  in  from  one  to  six  hours 
after  the  injury.  Primary  amputations  are  done  after  the  patient 
has  reacted  from  shock,  but  before  an  infection  has  become  manifest — 
usually  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury.  Secondary  amputa- 
tions are  done  at  any  later  period,  and  frequently  after  the  establish- 
ment of  an  infection. 

The  reasons  for  amputations  are  commonly  three:  (1)  A  serious 
crushing  injury;  (2)  a  destructive  tissue  disease  (i.  e.,  tumor;  tuber- 
culosis); (3)  a  deformity  or  mutilation  which  the  amputation  may 
remove  or  correct. 

I  have  already  discussed  in  general  terms  the  traumatic  class  of  cases. 
The  principal  diseases  for  which  we  amputate  are  destructive  osteo- 
myelitis; extensive  chronic  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts;  tuberculosis  or 
advanced  sepsis;  the  gangrene  due  to  vascular  or  diabetic  conditions; 
and  tumors,  usually  of  the  malignant  type.  The  victim  also  of  a  hope- 
lessly deformed  and  useless  hand  or  foot  may  call  for  its  amputation. 

One  sees  from  this  description  that  we  may  properly  employ  two 
other  terms  designating  the  urgency  of  an  amputation :  amputations 
of  necessity,  and  amputations  of  expediency.  Furthermore,  according 
as  amputations  are  those  of  necessity  or  expediency,  so  the  technical 
nature  of  the  amputation  may  be  varied.  There  are  the  typical  or 
classic  methods  which  we  employ  when  we  can  operate  at  leisure  and 
follow  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  procedures;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  an  amputation  of  necessity  we  may  be  obliged  to  perform  an 
atypical  operation,  cutting  through  where  we  must,  and  saving  what  we 
can,  in  order  to  secure  a  useful  stump. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  recognizes  a  further  and  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  the  necessary  amputation  as  contrasted  with  the  expediency 
amputation.  The  necessary  amputation  is  done  frequently  upon  a 
robust  person,  active  and  well  up  to  the  time  of  receiving  his  injury. 
His  circulation  is  vigorous,  and  his  reflexes  acute.  As  a  result,  the  ampu- 
tation itself,  in  addition  to  the  shock  of  the  accident,  is  a  serious  affair 
for  him.  Such  a  patient  is  liable  to  become  extremely  prostrated;  to 
suffer  intensely  from  shock;  to  recuperate  slowly;  and  to  experience  a 
tedious  wound  healing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case,  of  an  expe- 
diency amputation,  one  observes  frequently  that  the  invalid,  the  victim 
of  localized  tuberculosis  or  malignant  disease,  experiences  little  shock 
from  the  operation.  The  removal  of  the  diseased  member  seems  to  act 
almost  as  a  stimulant.  He  rebounds  at  once  from  the  primary  shock  of 
the  amputation ;  his  general  condition  improves  promptly ;  and  his  wound 
heals  readily  and  kindly,  so  that  one  may  expect  him  to  be  in  better 
general  condition  in  a  few  days  than  he  was  before  the  operation. 

Regarding  the  technic  of  major  amputations,  let  us  consider  three 
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important  issues:  the  questions  of  shock  and  its  control;  of  hemorrhage 
and  its  control;  and  of  the  molding  of  the  siujup. 

The  shock  to  which  I  refer  is  not  that  shock  which  resulted  from 
the  injury  and  existed  before  the  patient  was  brought  to  us  for  opera- 
tion. That  form  of  shock  I  have  already  considered  in  Chapter  XXVII 
of  this  book.  Suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader  here  that  opium  and  the 
transfusion  of  blood  are  our  most  valuable  remedies  for  that  shock. 
The  shock  which  occurs  during  the  amputation,  however,  whether  the 
amputation  be  one  of  necessity  or  expediency,  is  an  additional  shock. 
Though  it  is  often  inevitable,  it  is  shock  created  by  the  procedure  of  the 
surgeon  himself.  For  this  reason  one  may  call  it  induced  shock,  and 
may  in  a  measure  take  means  both  before  and  during  the  operation  to 
prevent  it. 

This  induced  shocks  anesthesia  shock,  operation  shock,  or  whatever 
we  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  primary  shock,  alw  ays  in  the  case  of  amputa- 
tions of  expediency  (for  tumors,  deformities,  etc.) ;  but  in  the  case  of  all 
amputations  the  surgeon  must  anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  shock. 
We  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  shock  by  giving  morphin  and  atropin 
(morphin  sulphate,  gr.  J-J;  atropin  sulphate,  gr.  rtu'^)-  We  employ 
an  anesthetic  with  discretion.  In  the  case  of  minor  amputations  and 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  major  amputations  even  we  may  make  use  of 
local  anesthesia.  In  certain  selected  cases,  especially  when  the  patient 
is  old  and  a  sufferer  from  arteriosclerosis  or  renal  disease,  it  may  be 
well  to  use  for  anesthesia,  tropococain,  stovain,  and  strjxhnin  by  lumbar 
puncture.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  must  employ  a  general  anesthetic, 
and  of  the  general  anesthetics,  we  may  rely  upon  nitrous  oxid  and 
oxygen,  or  ether — alone  or  combined.  The  administration  of  the  anes- 
thetic should  always,  when  possible,  be  confided  to  a  skilled  anesthetist, 
who  should  use  the  least  possible  amount  of  the  drug.  Further  ex- 
pedients for  eliminating  shock  are  the  placing  of  the  patient  upon  a  hot- 
water  mattress  during  the  operation,  and  the  cocainizing  of  the  large 
nerve-tnmks  before  cutting  them.  This  last  maneuver  (nerve  cocain- 
ization)  was  first  advocated  by  Crile  some  ten  years  ago,  and  has  met 
with  general  approval.  Expose  the  nerv^e  and  introduce  within  its 
sheath  by  a  hypodermic  needle  4  to  6  minims  of  a  4  per  cent,  cocain 
solution. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  question  of  shock  is  that  of  the  control 
of  hemorrhage — of  hemorrhage  which  leads  so  directly  to  an  increase, 
and  a  prolongation,  of  the  shock.  We  control  hemorrhage  by  producing 
a  general  ischemia  of  the  limb  to  be  operated  upon,  and  by  checking 
promptly  the  bleeding  vessels  in  the  wound  itself.  For  the  general 
ischemia  we  render  the  limb  as  bloodless  as  possible  by  elevating  it  for 
a  few  moments  before  operating,  and  by  applying  a  tourniquet.  Some 
operators  still  employ  the  Martin  rubber  bandage  to  squeeze  the  blood 
out  of  the  limb,  supplemented  by  the  rubber  tourniquet,  after  the 
method  of  Esmarch.  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  however,  this  use  of  the 
Martin  bandage  should  be  discountenanced;  for  in  the  case  of  a  crushed 
limb,  the  bandage  may  give  rise  to  embolism;  while  in  the  case  of  an 
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infected  limb,  or  a  limb  the  site  of  malignant  disease,  it  is  possible  by 
the  rubber  bandage  to  force  the  products  of  disease  into  the  circulation. 
Elevate  the  limb,  therefore,  and  apply  a  tourniquet.  I  frequently 
employ  the  pneumatic  suit  also,  as  I  have  described  its  use  in  Chapter 
XXVII.  We  must  observe  a  further  precaution  in  the  use  of  the  famil- 
iar rubber  tourniquet.  If  we  draw  it  too  tight  or  leave  it  in  place  too 
long,  it  may  so  press  upon  the  underlying  nerves  as  to  cause  their 
degeneration,  with  a  subsequent  paralysis.  This  rarely  happens  in 
case  the  tourniquet  be  applied  to  the  thigh,  but  it  has  happened  fre- 
quently after  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm.     When  the 


Fig.  663.— Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  and  Uiurniquet  (Esmarch). 

arm  is  to  be  constricted,  therefore,  a  few  folds  of  towel  should  be  laid 
beneath  the  tourniquet,  and  the  tourniquet  itself  should  be  ribbon- 
shaped,  and  not  made  of  the  usual  elastic  tubing. 

The  molding  or  shaping  of  the  stump  has  become  a  matter  of  extreme 
interest  in  recent  years,  and  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  rapid,  old- 
fashioned  circular  amputations  often  leave  the  patient  with  a  stump 
poorly  adapted  for  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  limb.  The  treatment  of 
the  ner^'e-ends  so  as  to  avoid  subsequent  painful  neuromata  is  another 
important  desideratum.     The  old-fashioned  circular  amputation  was 


Fig.  664. — Circular  flap. 

made  by  turning  back  a  cuff  of  skin,  by  cutting  squarely  through  the 
limb  at  a  level  slightly  higher  than  the  cuff  level,  and  completing  the 
stump  by  drawing  down  and  stitching  the  cuff  immediately  below  the 
raw  surface.  This  method  of  amputating  is  rapid,  and  gives  us  a 
symmetric  and  seemly  stump.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  leaves  the 
end  of  the  stump  in  a  condition  easily  subject  to  injury;  while  on  ac- 
count of  its  structure  this  stump  may  become  extremely  painful.  Some 
six  years  ago  F.  T.  Murphy'  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  end-results  of  amputations  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
'  F.  T.  Murphy.  A  Study  of  Amputations  of  the  Lower  Extremity,  Boston  Med. 
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Hospital  clinic.     His  conclusions  are  valuable  and  are  worth  quoting 
here  in  full: 

*' Anterior  and  posterior  muscle  flaps,  when  obtainable,  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  circular  cuflf  of  skin. 

'*The  fibula  should  be  cut  off  at  a  higher  level  than  the  tibia  in  leg 
amputations,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  bevel  off  bony  prominences, 
such  as  the  sharp  anterior  tibial  edge. 

"  Suture  of  the  periosteum  and  approximation  of  the  muscles  and 
fasciae  are  desirable. 

"  Drainage  of  the  stump  is  advised,  unless  the  dead  space  is  obliter- 
ated by  means  of  buried  sutures. 

"  Partial  amputations  of  the  foot  or  amputations  at  the  ankle-joint, 
except  under  unusual  conditions,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those  above 
the  ankle-joint. 

"  Tibial  stumps  between  6  and  8  inches  long  are  the  most  serviceable. 
"  Amputations  through  the  knee-joint  are  inferior  to  those  just  above 
the  condyles. 

**The  longer  the  thigh  stump  the  better,  provided  the  condyles  have 
been  removed. 

"In  general,  in  tibial  amputations  down  to  4  inches,  and  in  thigh 
amputations  down  to  5  inches,  sacrifice  bone  in  order  to  obtain  good 
muscle-flaps." 

These  observations  of  Murphy  are  sound,  and  while  his  studies 
embrace  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  only,  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conclusions  is  applicable  to  the  upper  extremity  also.     Let  us  note 

one  exception,  however,  when  we  come  to 
a  consideration  of  arm  amputations;  inarm 
amputations  the  circular  cuff  method  is  often 
valuable,  while  it  rarely  leads  to  a  painful 
stump. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  stumps, 
let  us  note  further  that  recent  studies,  notably 
those  of  Matas,  von  Mikulicz,  Gritti,  Bier, 
Hirsch,  Berger,  Kiister,  and  numerous  other 

T?'      flfic     „    ."^"\     writers,  have   dealt  largely  with  the  treat- 
Fig.    665.— Position   of  x      r  xi.     u  u     ir      nni.  •  i 

line  of  sutures  by  the  ob-     Dient  of  the  bone  itself.     There  is  a  general 
lique  incision  (Kocher).  agreement,  moreover,  that  muscle  flaps — ^not 

mere  skin-flaps — should  be  used;  that  the 
eventual  line  of  skin  suture  should  fall  behind  the  limb,  so  that  the  bone 
stump  may  not  press  upon  the  soft  cicatrix,  and  that  the  amputation 
should  be  made  with  the  same  painstaking  care  as  that  employed  in 
amputating  a  breast  or  a  uterus.  The  old-time  hurried  slashing  is 
improper.  For  such  reasons  many  surgeons  have  abandoned  entirely 
the  ancient  amputating  knives,  and  cut  off  the  leg  or  the  arm  with  an 
ordinary  scalpel,  much  as  they  would  cut  off  the  breast.  Neud5rfer 
goes  still  further  and  abandons  the  saw  itself.  He  cuts  through  the 
bone  as  a  preliminary^  step  in  his  operation,  employing  a  sharp  chisel 
oraGiglisaw  (Fig.  666). 
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The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  cover  the  bone  stump  with  peri- 
osteum is  still  debated.  Many  surgeons  believe  that  a  proper  periosteal 
covering  promotes  prompt  bone-healing  and  a  painless  stump;  while 


others,  especiall}  Hirsch,  have  contended  that  the  periosteal  covering 
is  unnecessary,  and  Bunge  maintains  that  the  periosteum  over  the  end  of 


Fig.  667— Bier'a  osteoplastic  unputAtion  of  the  leg:  A,  Showing  manner  of 
raising  wi  osseoperiostcal  flap  from  tibia;  H.  nliowing  bone-flap  brought  over 
Bawed  ends  of  tibia  and  fibula,  and  its  periosteal  margins  sutured  to  the  margina 
of  periosteum  around  tibia  and  fibula.  The  onseo  peri  osteal  flap  is  here  shown 
■eparated  from  its  soft  parta,  to  which  it  should  be  adherent.  (Bickliam,  modified 
from  Bier.) 

the  bone  is  extremely  sensitive.  Bier,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  an 
osteoplastic  method — a  covering  of  the  bone-end  with  a  transverse 
strip  of  new  bone  taken  from  hi^er  up  upon  the  shaft  (Fig.  667). 
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My  own  conviction  and  practice  favor  the  use  of  periosteum  to  cover 
the  bone-end.  I  have  seen  no  special  value  in  Bier^s  osteoplastic  flap. 
I  regard  the  proper  treatment  of  the  muscles  and  the  skin-flap,  however, 
as  of  superlative  importance.  In  our  amputations  we  provide  consider- 
able muscle-flaps,  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  bone-end,  and  we  lace 
them  together  with  buried  absorbable  stitches,  so  as  to  promote  prompt 
imion,  a  perfect  hemostasis,  and  a  reasonably  shapely  stump.  In  an 
amputation  of  the  leg,  the  line  of  suture  should  fall  posterior  to  the  bone- 
end,  as  Fig.  667  illustrates.* 

Painful  Stump. — Neuralgia  of  the  stump  may  complicate  the  end- 
results  after  any  form  of  flap-  or  stump-molding.  Painful  stump  may 
be  due  obviously  to  a  badly  placed  cicatrix,  to  a  breaking  down  of  the 
scar  and  ulceration,  or  to  an  unduly  long  bone;  but  all  these  calamities 
are  avoidable  and  remediable  by  a  secondary  operation — shortening  the 
stump.  There  is  one  form  of  painful  stump,  however,  the  cause  of  which 
is  much  more  deeply  seated — a  neuritis  or  growth  of  neuromata  on  the 
severed  nerve-ends.  These  neuromata  may  be  the  despair  of  surgeon 
and  patient  alike.  The  pain  is  often  excessive  and  extremely  wearing, 
so  that  the  patient's  life  becomes  almost  unbearable.  The  surgeon  opens 
down  upon  the  affected  nerves,  removes  the  neuromata,  and  resects  the 
nerves,  but  often  to  no  purpose;  the  pain  returns;  higher  resections  are 
made,  and,  finally,  in  desperation,  the  surgeon  may  remove  the  limb  en- 
tirely or  dissect  the  posterior  nerve-roots  of  the  cord.  These  are  radical 
procedures,  and  often  are  a  source  of  mortification  to  the  surgeon.  For 
the  last  four  years  I  have  been  following  the  practice  of  joining  to  each 
other  the  severed  nerve-ends  in  the  stump  itself — nerve  anastomosis — 

*  Theodor  Kocher,  in  his  Text-Book  of  Sur^ry,  second  English  edition,  p.  393, 
lays  down  the  following  interesting  rules,  which  correspond  with  the  conclusions 
we  have  drawn  in  the  text: 

"An  oblique  incision  (combined,  if  necessary,  with  a  longitudinal  one  in  the 
form  of  a  racket  or  lanceolate  incision)  through  skin  and  fascia.  After  retracting  the 
elastic  skin  the  muscles  are  divided  obliquely  down  to  the  bone.  The  periosteum 
is  also  to  be  divided  obliquely.  The  periosteum  is  then  separated  along  with 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone,  by  means  of  a  sharp  raspatory  or 
chisel,  or,  when  possible,  a  flap  of  bone  having  a  movable  periosteal  hinge  is  made 
by  means  of  the  saw ;  lastly,  if  only  a  thin  shell  of  tlie  cortex  lias  been  raised  up  along 
with  the  periosteum,  the  end  of  the  bone  is  simply  rounded  off,  while,  if  a  distinct 
flap  of  bone  (osteoplastic  method)  has  been  sawn  up,  the  end  of  the  bone  must  be 
8a\^'n  in  a  cur\'ed  clirection  so  as  to  fit  it. 

"  The  periosteal  or  bony  flap  is  sutured  over  the  sawn  surface  of  the  bone  to  its 
periosteum.  The  stumps  of  the  muscles  or  tendons  are  sutured  to  each  other  or  to 
the  surface  of  the  bone  at  a  distance  from  tlie  sawn  surface.  Lastly,  the  skin  and 
fascia  are  sutured.  But  in  cases  where  a  periosteal  flap,  or  a  flap  of  bone  and  peri- 
osteum, cannot  be  obtained  in  a  normal  relation  to  tlie  other  soft  parts,  it  is  better 
to  remove  the  periosteum  entirely  from  the  end  of  the  stump,  to  scrape  out  the 
medullary  cavity  (according  to  Eiselberg  and  Bunge),  and  to  round  off  the  edges  of 
the  bone  as  dentists  do. 

'*  In  disarticulating,  care  for  the  shape  of  the  end  of  the  bone  is  unnecessary: 
the  upper  cartilaginous  surfaces  should  be  preserved,  as  they  are  insensitive  and  used 
to  pn'ssure.  In  addition,  the  points  which  we  have  emphasized  in  excisions  are  to 
be  oome  in  mind,  viz.,  to  retain  the  attachments  of  the  tendons,  muscles,  and  liga- 
mentous capsule  to  the  cortical  layer  of  bone  subjacent  to  them.  In  other  words, 
the  subcapsular  method  is  to  be  added  to  what  we  have  just  described  as  the  normal, 
so  that  the  disarticulation  is  performed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  periosteo-plastic- 
subcortical  method." 
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with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  continuous  nerve  channel,  and  leaving 
no  nerve-ends  whatever  to  serve  as  the  seats  of  neuromata.  In  my 
list  of  23  cases  this  maneuver  has  proved  successful.  I  believe  we  are 
now  warranted  in  employing  it  in  all  major  amputations  as  a  preventive 
of  painful  stump. 

SPECIAL  AMPUTATIONS 

Amputation  of  the  Toes. — As  a  rule,  the  surgeon  should  not  ampu- 
tate through  the  phalanx  of  a  toe,  but  should  disarticulate  at  the  meta- 
tarsophalangeal joint.  The  racket-shaped  incision  is  the  best  incision, 
for  by  its  use  a  plantar  flap  may  be  turned  up  over  the  wound,  which 
is  thus  comfortably  protected.  After  making  the  flap,  the  surgeon 
sharply  flexes  the  toe  at  the  selected  point,  and  passes  his  knife  rapidly 


Fig.  668. — Disarticulation  of 
the  great  toe  at  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint,  and  of  the  bcc- 
ond  toe  along  with  its  metacarpal 
bone;  amputation  through  the 
third  toe  and  through  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  (Kocher). 


Fig.  669.— Disar- 
ticulation of  all  the 
toes  at  the  metatar- 
sophalangeal joints 
(Kocher). 


Fig.  670.— Ampu- 
tation through  the 
metatarsus  (Kocher). 


through  the  joint  cavity,  remembering  that  he  must  enter  the  cavity 
at  a  point  the  bone's  breadth  beneath  the  knuckle.  There  are  usually 
two  terminal  arteries  to  be  tied.  Be  careful  not  to  include  nerve  twigs 
in  the  ligatures.  Do  not  sew  up  the  flaps  without  providing  for  drainage 
between  the  sutures.  Interrupted  sutures  are  best.  The  inevitable 
slight  leakage  behind  the  flaps  finds  its  way  between  the  sutures,  and 
if  the  wound  has  been  made  clean,  healing  is  prompt. 

In  the  case  of  amputations  of  the  great  toe  and  of  the  little  toe, 
make  the  cut  somewhat  toward  the  median  line  of  the  foot,  so  that 
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the  line  of  »uture,  when  completed,  shall  not  be  subject  to  lateral  pres- 
sure in  boot-wearing. 

Partial  Amputations  of  the  Foot. — Amputations  through  por- 
tions of  the  foot  have  been  modified  by  many  surgeons,  and  various 
names  are  given  to  the  various  foot  amputations.  We  are  coining 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  these  amputations  through  the  bones 
of  the  foot  are  objectionable,  because  the  resulting  stumps  are  weak, 
inconvenient,  and  painful.  Total  removal  of  the  foot  (at  the  point  of 
election,  6  to  8  inches  below  the  tibial  tubercle)  gives  the  patient  a 
more  useful  limb.  The  amputations  through  the  foot  are  sometimes 
useful,  however,  their  designated  names  are  classic,  and  the  student 
should  be  familiar  with  their  nature. 

Lisf ranees  operation  is  a  disarticulation  of  aU  the  toes  at  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joints — so  obvious  an  operation  that  the  student  of  surgical 
history  wonders  why  any  one  man's  name  should  have  been  associated 
with  it.  Lisfranc's  operation  is  performed  with  a  short  dorsal  and  a 
long  plantar  flap — in  other  words,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  dissected  off 
and  turned  up  over  the  stump.  The  surgeon  seizes  the  toes  with  his 
left  hand  and  begins  his  incision  just  behind  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone.  He  carries  the  cut  straight  along  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
foot  for  about  an  inch,  and  then  rounds  out  to  the  dorsum,  crossing 
the  foot  to  its  inner  edge,  and  carries  his  knife  back  so  as  to  complete 
the  flap  just  above  the  cuneiform  metatarsal  articulation  of  the  great 
toe,  somewhat  nearer  the  plantar  than  the  dorsal  aspect.  He  then 
forms  his  plantar  flap,  which  should  extend  nearly  to  the  tarsophalan- 
geal  joint.  The  surgeon  deepens  his  cuts,  retracts  his  flaps,  and  then 
firmly  extends  the  foot,  when  the  disarticulation  is  an  easy  matter. 
He  then  removes  the  tourniquet  and  picks  up  the  bleeding  vessels. 
I  believe  it  is  wise  to  drain  the  wound  with  a  rubber  wick  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  stump  should  be  put  up  in  a  large  elastic  compression 
dressing  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  foot  should  be  supported  on  a 
pillow,  or  slung  in  a  hammock  for  at  least  a  week,  when  healing  should 
be  sound  enough  to  permit  of  the  patient's  beginning  to  move  about 
on  crutches. 

Hey's  operation  is  similar  to  Lisfranc's,  except  that,  in  addition  to 
the  disarticulation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  end  of  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone  is  sawed  off,  so  as  to  provide  a  smooth  and  even  bone 
stump. 

ChoparCs  operation  is  a  disarticulation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  at  the  mcdiotarsal  joint,  that  is  to  say,  the  astragaloscaphoid 
joint  and  the  calcaneocuboid  joint.  The  operation  provides  flaps 
similar  to  the  Lisfranc  flaps,  except  that  they  are  made  somewhat 
longer  and  are  started  opposite  the  calcaneocuboid  joint. 

Symes  operation — disarticulation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint. 
Syme's  operation  preserves  the  plantar  surface  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  tip  of  the  heel,  which  is  made  to  cover  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  whose  malleoli  are  removed.  The  surgeon  makes  his  incision 
directly  down  to  the  bone  from  the  tip  of  one  malleolus  across  the  sole 
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and  up  to  tlie  other.  He  then  forces  the  foot  into  extreme  plantar 
flexion,  and  carries  a  second  incision  directly  across  the  dorsum,  thus 
joining  the  two  ends  of  the  first  incision.  He  then  opens  the  ankle- 
joint  in  front;  divides  the  lateral  ligaments  and  disarticulates  the 
astragalus  forward.  Next  he  separates  the  soft  parts  of  the  heel  from 
the  oa  calcis,  which  he  removes.  He  has  now  left  the  articulating 
ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  He  sawa  off  the  malleoli  and  turns  the 
heel-Bap  up  over  the  stump. 

Pirogoff's  opera/wm^-disarticulation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint, 
with  removal  of  the  malleoli,  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.     As  Kocher  remarks,  Pirogoff's  operation 


Fig.671.— Plantarincisione:  A.Lift-  Fig   672  — PirogoffB  amputatioQ, 

franc;    B,   Chopart;   (.',   Pirogoff;    D,  AnpearaDCe  of  the  parts  after  removal 

Syme;    E,   Farabeuf's   Bubastragaloid  o(  tlie  malleoli  (Enchsen). 

amputation;  K,  Farabeuf's  amputation 
at  the  ankle  (Dennis). 

derives  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  osteoplastic 
operation  introduced.     It  dates  from  1854, 

Pirogoff's  operation  resembles  Sj-me's  in  many  of  its  features.  The 
Syme  incision  is  employed,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  removed 
except  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis.  This  slip  of  bone  is  shaped 
by  the  use  of  a  small  saw  as  indicated  in  the  cut.  It  is  well  to  begin 
Pirogoff's  operation  by  a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  thus  allowing 
the  heel-bone  readily  to  be  drawn  up  and  implanted  upon  the  stumps 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  Pirogoff  stump  is  fairly  useful,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Syme. 

Amputations  of  the  Leg.— The  subject  of  leg  amputations  has  been 
one  of  no  little  controversy,  the  matters  in  dispute  being  particularly— 
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(1)  The  best  point  at  which  to  amputate;  and  (2)  the  method  of 
amputation.  Surgeons  are  now  agreed  that  amputations  should  be 
made  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  the  production  of  a  stump 
capable  of  bearing  an  artificial  leg.  So  we  have  coined  the  tenn  "point 
of  election,"  by  which  we  mean  a  point  on  the  tibia  about  eight  inches 
below  the  tibial  tubercle.  Amputations  above  this  point  are  not  of 
election,  so  that  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  point  of  election,  the  more 
satisfactory  will  be  our  results.  In  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  leg  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  is  posterior;  when  we  operate  in  this 
re^on,  therefore  we  find  that  a  posterior  flap  gives  the  best  covering 
for  the  stump  ft  hen  we  operate  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  muscles  is  postero-extemal  «e  ami  to  secure  a  flap 
chiefly  external      Whatever  flap  be  made    «e  should  cut  the  fibula 


slightly  higher  than  the  tibia,  as  the  fibula  in  the  etump  b  easily  drawn 
out  of  position  and  exposed  to  pres.sure.  In  sawing  through  the  bones 
of  the  leg  we  should  be  careful  to  bevel  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia 
before  making  the  tranaveree  cut.  There  is  little  difficulty  usually  in 
finding  the  arteries  and  controlling  hemorrhage  from  a  leg  stump.  The 
important  arteries  are  the  anterior  tibial,  the  posterior  tibial,  and  the 
perineal,  whose  positions  are  shown  in  the  illustration  taken  from 
Bickham'a  Operative  Surgeri. 

We  need  not  here  consider  the  great  variety  of  special  amputations 
which  have  been  devised  for  special  conditions,  but  we  may  suggest, 
by  means  of  the  illustrations  in  the  text,  the  nature  of  the  various 
incisions  which  we  recommend. 

For  amputations  at  the  point  of  election,  if  we  discard  the  old-time 
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cuff  method,  we  Bhal)  do  well  to  follow  the  line  of  Stephen  Smith's 
operation,  and  turn  up  a  long  posterior  fiap,  obeerving  that  the  cut 
through  the  bones  is  made  at  the  highest  point  attainable  above  the 
base  of  the  flap. 

In  making  these  leg  amputations  the  surgeon  should  have  in  mind 
and  should  follow  a  proper  routine  if  he  is  to  have  his  operation  come 
off  smoothly  and  easily.  The  patient  should  be  drawn  well  over  the 
end  of  the  operating  table;  the  sound  leg 
should  be  tied  down  out  of  the  way,  and 
an  assistant  should  hold  the  foot  to  be  am- 
putated in  a  somewhat  elevated  position  in 
order  that  the  surgeon  may  have  every  part 
of  the  leg  circumference  well  within  the 
sweep  of  his  knife.  He  may  make  a  large 
skin-and-muscle  flap  by  transfixion  and 
cutting  outward  with  the  long  amputating 
knife;  or  he  may  dissect  a  skin-flap  back 
carefully  with  a  scalpel.  After  he  has  com- 
pleted his  flaps,  he  may  employ  the  old- 
time  Catlin  in  order  to  clean  away  the  inter- 
osseous tissue,  or  he  may  dissect  this  tissue 
away  with  a  scalpel.  My  own  preference 
is  to  use  a  small  knife  through  most  of  the 
operation,  for  with  the  small  knife  one 
works  more  accurately  and  may  quickly  ex- 
pose the  bone-ends,  from  which  periosteum 
is  to  be  stripped  back  before  the  bones  are 
sawed.  Having  turned  back  the  periosteum 
and  the  soft  parts,  and  having  sawed  through 
the  bones,  the  surgeon  searches  at  once  for 
the  important  arteries  with  their  veins,  and 
ties  them  all;  he  has  the  tourniquet  re- 
moved; he  picks  up  with  catch  forceps  all 
the  smaller  bleeding  points,  and  checks 
entirely  all  hemorrhage,  tying  the  vessels 
with  silk  or  plain  catgut,  according  to  his 
convictions  regarding  ligature  material;  he 
draws  out  the  nerve-ends  and  stitches  them 
accurately  together  end  to  end.  He  then 
completes  the  hemostasis,  if  that  be  needed, 
and  molds  the  stump  by  careful  suturing 
and  lacing  of  the  muscles  across  the  bone-end.  Finally,  he  brings  the 
skin-flap  accurately  into  place.  Some  redundancy  of  skin-flap  is  an 
a<lvantage  rather  than  the  reverse.  If  the  hemostasis  be  absolute, 
drainage  wicks  are  unnecessary,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  drain  the 
stump  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  At  the  time  of  the  operation 
the  surgeon  may  deem  all  hemorrhage  checked,  but  later,  when  the 
patient  has  been  put  to  bed,  when  shock  has  subsided,  and  when  the 


Fig.  674.— Amputation  of 
leg:  A,  Modified  circular;  B, 
rcptangular  flape;  C,  antero- 
posterior flaps,  upper  tbird. 
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arterial  circulation  again  has  become  vigorous,  a  secondary  oozing  into 
the  stump  is  common.  The  leg  should  be  dressed  in  an  abimdant  ab- 
sorbent dressing,  reaching  well  above  the  knee,  and  the  whole  limb 
should  be  carefully  immobilized  upon  a  comfortable  splint. 

Many  surgeons  prefer  the  Teale  method  of  amputation.  The  Teale 
method  is  that  of  providing  a  long  anterior  flap.  The  resulting  stump 
is  seemly  and  useful,  while  the  operation  is  somewhat  easier  than  that  I 
have  just  described. 

Amputations  through  the  middle  of  the  calf  are  performed  on  much 
the  same  plan,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  does  not  differ  materially 
from  their  arrangement  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg. 

When  we  come  to  amputations  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  or  im- 
mediately below  the  knee,  we  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of  adapt- 
ing the  short  stump  to  an  artificial  leg.  Many  surgeons  believe  that 
we  should  never  make  a  tibial  stump  less  than  four  inches  long,  but 
that  the  surgeon  should  perform  his  amputation  by  disarticulating 
the  knee-joint,  or  by  amputating  above  the  femoral  condyles.     I  have 


Fig.  675. — Teale 's  amputation. 

found,  however,  that  a  short  tibial  stump,  which  is  often  troublesome 
on  account  of  the  back  pull  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  can  be  made 
useful  if  we  perform  a  tenotomy  on  the  hamstrings. 

Many  surgeons  still  amputate  through  the  knee-joint.  At  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  we  rarely  perform  this  operation,  as 
we  are  convinced  that  amputation  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
gives  the  patient  a  more  useful  stump. 

Should  the  surgeon  think  it  wise,  however,  to  perform  knee-joint 
disarticulation,  he  may  well  follow  the  commonly  adopted  bilateral 
method  of  Stephen  Smith.  Begin  the  incision  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  carrv  it  downward  and  forward  around  the  side  of  the 
leg  and  so  up  into  the  popliteal  space,  making  a  lateral  flap.  Duplicate 
this  flap  on  the  other  side.  Separate  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone; 
divide  the  joint  ligaments  and  remove  the  leg  with  the  patella.  Some 
observers  maintain  that  this  disarticulation  causes  less  shock  than 
does  a  regular  amputation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  secure  a  far  better 
stump  by  supracondyloid  amputation. 
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Supracovdyloid  ylwipu/a/ion. ^Probably  the  best  method  for  this 
operation  is  that  suggested  by  Stokes  and  Gritti,  which  consists  of 
section  of  the  femur  a,bove  the  condyles  with  an  osteoplastic  flap, 
formed  by  the  split  patella.  The  authors  point  out  that  by  this  means 
the  strong  anterior  weight-bearing  patellar  surface  becomes  the  end 
of  the  'Stump. 

As  we  approach  the  hip-joint  in  our  amputations,  the  danger  of 
shock  increases,  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  operative  mortality. 
For  such  reasons  surgeons  should  amputate  the  thigh  with  great  care 
and  forethought,  using  everj'  means  to  minimize  shock  and  hemor- 
rhage— especially  by  elevation  of  the  leg;  by  careful  application  of  the 
tourniquet;    by  perfect  hemostaais,   and   by  nerve  cocainization.     J 


Fig.  OTfl.-W 


prefer  long  muscle-flaps  when  they  are  available,  and  a  thorough  lacing 
together  of  the  flaps  in  completing  the  suturing  of  the  stump.  In 
mid-thigh  amputations  the  surgeon  has  to  find  and  secure  especially 
the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries,  while  he  must  take  paina  to  treat 
the  sciatic  and  anterior  crural  nerve-ends  by  a  proper  anastomosis. 

The  hip- joint  amputation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  keen  interest 
to  surgeons  since  amputations  at  the  hip-joint  have  been  done, 
for  the  operation  is  a  relatively  modern  one.'  The  shock  is  often 
exireme,  and  the  hemorrhage  not  alwaj's  easy  to  control,  while  death 
from  complications  may  follow  unexpectedly.     Not  long  ago  I  had 
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occasion  to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint  for  sarcoma  of  the  thi^  in  an 
apparently  vigorous  young  man.  The  operation  went  off  sstisfactorily, 
but  unfortunately  the  patient  never  raUied  and  died  in  about  two 
hours.  An  autopsy  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  victim  of  status 
lymphaticus,  so  that  I  fount!  what  consolation  I  could  in  the  probability 
that  he  would  have  died  from  any  minor  operation. 

In  hip-joint  amputations,  or,  more  properly,  in  hip-joint  disarticula- 
tions, for  the  operation  always  involves  disarticulation,  one  must  guard 
especially  against  hemorrhage.  With  a  view  to  minimizing  hemorrhage, 
various  methods  of  operating  have  been  devised,  and  the  operation  of 
John  A.  Wyeth  has  found  a  just  popularity.  For  myself,  I  have  alwaj^s 
been  satisfied  with  an  amputation  preceded  by  a  preliminary  ligation 


of  the  femoral  artery  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  turning  back  of  large 
anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  and  the  careful  dissecting  away  of  the  bone, 
taking  up  the  smaller  severed  vessels  as  one  takes  up  vessels  in  a  breast 
amputation.  I  then  cocainize  the  anterior  crural  and  sciatic  nerves 
and  join  them  by  the  usual  anastomosis, 

Wyeth's  Method. — In  his  admirable  essay  on  disarticulation  at  the 
hip-joint,  Wyeth  reminds  us  of  Ashhurst's  writing  in  1881:  "The 
removal  of  the  lower  limb  at  the  coxofemoral  articulation  may  be  pro- 
perly regarded  as  the  gravest  operation  that  the  surgeon  is  ever  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  justifiable  procedure.  The  most  pressing 
risk  is  that  of  hemorrhage." 
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The  notable  feature  in  Wyeth's  operation  is  his  method  of  control- 
ling hemorrhage  by  pins  and  a  rubber  tourniquet,  which  render  the 
procedure  nearly  bloodless.  As  that  surgeon  writes,  the  limb  to  be 
amputated  should  be  emptied  of  blood  so  far  as  possible,  and  while  the 
leg  is  elevated,  the  tourniquet  is  applied:  "The  object  of  this  constric- 
tion is  the  absolute  occlusion  of  every  vessel  above  the  level  of  the  hip- 
joint.  .  .  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  tourniquet  slipping, 
I  employ  two  large  steel  needles  or  skewers,  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  10  inches  long,  one  of  which  is  introduced  \  of  an  inch  below  the 
anterior-superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  prominence,  and  is  made  to  traverse  superficially  for  about  3 
inches  the  muscles  and  fascia  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hip.  .  .  .  The 
point  of  the  second  needle  is  thrust  through  the  skin  and  tendon  of 
origin  of  the  adductus  longus  muscle  half  an  inch  blow  the  crotch,  the 
point  emerging  an  inch  blow  the  tuber  ischii.  The  points  should  be 
shielded  at  once  with  a  cork  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tor. No  vessels  are  endangered  by  these  skewers.  A  mat  or  compress 
of  sterile  gauze,  about  2  inches  thick  and  4  inches  square,  is  laid  over 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein  as  they  cross  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  over 
this  a  piece  of  strong  white  rubber  tubing,  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
when  unstretched,  and  long  enough  when  in  position  to  go  five  or  six 
times  around  the  thigh,  is  now  wound  very  tightly  around  and  above 
the  fixation  needles,  and  tied." 

As  to  the  further  conduct  of  the  operation,  Wyeth  allows  himself 
to  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When  permissible,  he 
employs  a  modified  racquet  incision;  turns  back  a  cuff;  divides  the 
soft  parts  transversely  to  the  bone;  disarticulates,  and  finally  secures 
the  vessels.  He  then  completes  the  hemostasis  and  suturing  in  the 
usual  manner. 

We  see  that  by  employing  Wyeth 's  method  we  eliminate  hemorrhage. 
If  the  patient  survive  the  primarj^  shock,  he  should  recover  promptly 
with  sound  and  satisfactory  wound  healing.  Wyeth's  "bloodless 
method"  of  amputating  is  equally  applicable  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

Amputations  of  the  Upper  Extremity. — All  amputations  from  the 
fingers  to  the  thorax  are  interesting — more  interesting  perhaps  than  the 
corresponding  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity is  concerned  mainly  in  strong  and  coarse  movements,  so  that  it 
endures  a  good  deal  of  mutilation  without  serious  loss  of  function; 
but  the  upper  extremity  is  concerned  largely  with  delicate  and  finely 
coordinated  movements,  such  as  writing,  sewung,  and  work  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  For  such  reasons  we  must  be  chary  of  mutilating 
the  hand  and  arm,  and  must  retain,  so  far  as  possible,  every  structure 
in  its  normal  relations.  The  fingers  especially  must  be  treated  with  the 
most  respectful  consideration ;  everj^  possible  fraction  of  an  inch  must  be 
saved,  and  the  tips  of  the  stumps  must  be  made  tactile  and  prehensile. 

In  operating  upon  the  fingers  and  hands,  it  has  become  customary 
in  dispensary  clinics  to  use  cocain  anesthesia.  My  experience  has  led 
me  gradually  to  the  conviction  that  cocain  is  not  always  the  best  anes- 
thetic for  these  delicate  operations,  but  that  frequently  sensitive  patients 
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with  more  or  less  intricate  lesions  had  best  be  given 
thetic. 

We  approach — the  joint  if  we  are  to  disarticulaU 
geal  shaft  if  we  are  to  amputate — by  an  incision 
long  anterior  flap— the  tactile  paJmar  surface.  Ir 
it  is  not   well   to   leave  the  synovial   joint  surface 


Fig.  680.— Resulta  of  ampuUtioQ  Fig.  eSl.-Hanc 

ftbove   mctar&rpoplkalaDgeal   ortipula-  metacarpal    bones 

tion  (Ericlisea).  leaving  tliurob  and 

It  is  better  to  scrape  or  trim  off  the  synovial  men 
a  structure  of  low  vitality  and  subject  to  infection  an' 
may  cause  tedious  wound  healing.  The  thumb  is  I 
an  articulation  by  a  single  palmar  flap  without  the 
the  sesamoids,  which  belong  to  its  short  flexor.  The  fi| 
taken  from  Koawell  Park's  Modem  Surgery,  illusti 
flaps  employed.     That  writer  reminds  us  of  the  usef 
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Lauenstein;  when  the  first  three  fingers  are  to  be  removed,  leaving  only 
the  thumb  and  little  finger,  he  makes  a  small,  properly  placed  incision 
with  cutting  forceps,  which  divides  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  at  about  the  middle,  and  then,  by  giving  these  meta- 
carpals a  little  twist  toward  each  other,  he  produces  a  two-fingered 
claw,  which  is  capable  of  grasping  objects  strongly. 

We  were  formerly  taught  that  when  a  single  finger  is  amputated, 
its  metacarpal  bone  had  best  be  taken  with  it,  as  thus  a  more  sightly 
hand  is  produced.  I  doubt  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Certainly 
the  hand  of  a  laboring  man  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  his  metacarpals.  The  woimds  of  finger  amputations  heal  rapidly 
if  not  infected.  Ten  days  after  amputation  a  finger  stump  should  be 
comfortable  and  even  useful. 

Hand  Ampviations  and  Wrist  Disarticulations, — Although  an  arm 
without  a  hand  may  seem  more  useless  than  a  leg  without  a  foot,  we 
must  not  think  of  such  an  arm  as  a  contemptible  member.  Artificial 
hands  may  be  fitted  to  arm-stumps  for  cosmetic  reasons;  but  such 
artificial  hands  are  of  no  practical  service.  After  all  is  said,  the  stout 
old-fashioned  hook,  for  general  purposes,  is  the  most  useful  substitute 
for  a  hand. 

Disarticulations  of  the  hand  may  be  made  below  or  above  the  carpus ; 
indeed,  it  makes  little  difference  at  which  level  we  disarticulate.  The 
form  of  flap  is  of  some  importance,  however,  for  the  tough  palmar  skin 
of  the  hand  drawn  over  the  stump  gives  us  a  member  somewhat  more 
useful  than  one  furnished  with  delicate  dorsal  skin. 

Amputations  through  the  forearm  call  for  no  special  mention  except 
reminding  the  reader  that  carefully  executed  cuff  amputations  give 
suitable  stumps. 

Disarticulation  through  the  elbow-joint  is  sometimes  useful,  and 
is  not  open  to  the  same  objection  as  is  disarticulation  through  the  knee- 
joint.  The  major  portion  of  the  flap  to  cover  in  the  elbow  should  be 
taken  from  the  front  of  the  arm  and  the  scar  should  be  made  to  lie  behind 
the  humerus. 

Above  the  elbow  the  arm  furnishes  no  points  of  special  interest 
in  amputations.  The  circular  cuff  is  of  service,  or  the  rapid  transfixion 
method  with  long  muscle-flaps  may  be  employed.  In  either  case,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  amputations,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  frequency  of  stump 
neuromata,  and  must  treat  our  nerve-ends  accordingly  by  anastomosis. 

The  shoulder-joint  amputaiiony  or  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder,  is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  disarticulation  at  the  hip,  and  in  a  minor 
degree  its  dangers  are  the  same — hemorrhage  and  shock.  Many  sur- 
geons control  the  hemorrhage  by  the  use  of  wire  pins.  I  have  dis- 
articulated at  the  shoulder- joint  many  times  without  them,  and  in- 
variably have  tied  the  subclavian  as  a  preliminary  step.  Perhaps  I 
have  followed  this  method  from  habit  or  fancy.  Certain  it  is,  I  believe, 
that  Wyeth's  method  with  pins  is  most  generally  applicable. 

We  may  make  an  incision  of  the  racquet  form,  starting  from  the 
acromion  process  and  carrying  the  cut  down  to  and  around  the  arm; 
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or  we  may  use  the  double  flap  method — turning  up  first  the  whole  del- 
toid; disarticulating  the  humerus;  then  seizing  the  vessels  in  the  axilla 
and  completing  the  interior  or  axillary  flap. 

Removed  of  the  Whole  Upper  Extremity, — This  is  known  as  the  inter- 
scapulothoracic  ^  amputation,  and  is  gradually  coming  into  favor  with 
progressive  surgeons.  Its  sole  purpose  practically  is  for  the  removal  of 
extensive  malignant  disease  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  As  Cobb  points 
out,  the  important  points  in  the  operation  are  the  control  of  hemorrhage, 
and  the  prevention  of  shock  when  dividing  the  great  nerve-trunks. 
Death  from  the  operation  is  usually  from  shock,  with  or  without  hem- 
orrhage. In  these  cases,  as  in  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint,  surgeons 
have  found  the  cocainization  of  the  nerve-trunks  before  dividing  them 
to  be  of  great  value. 

There  is  little  divergence  of  opinion  among  surgeons  regarding  the 
technic  of  this  operation,  the  one  important  point  of  debate  being  as 
to  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  clavicle.  I  prefer  sawing 
through  the  clavicle  at  its  middle  third,  and  leaving  its  sternal  portion,  as 
I  am  convinced  that  its  total  removal  adds  to  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows:  Cut  down  upon  and  secure 
the  subclavian  vessels  at  their  middle  third,  and  divide  the  clavicle 
at  this  point.  Cut  the  subclavian  vessels  between  the  ligatures,  the 
artery  first  and  later  the  vein,  after  the  arm  has  been  emptied  of  blood 
by  elevation.  The  steps  to  this  point  are  preliminary.  Now  comes  the 
actual  amputation.  The  incision  is  continued  from  the  point  over  the 
divided  vessels  and  curved  downward  to  the  anterior  axillary  fold.  The 
clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  separated  with  the  finger 
from  the  costal  portion  of  the  muscle  up  to  the  anterior  axillary  fold; 
the  clavicle  is  pulled  down,  the  subclavians  stripped  off,  and  the  pec- 
toralis minor  is  divided,  when  the  whole  axilla  is  found  to  be  fully 
exposed.  At  this  point  the  surgeon  should  cocainize  the  nerves  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  sweep  the  axilla,  cleaning  up  nerves  and  vessels. 

The  next  step  is  to  carry  the  posterior  incision  from  the  original 
cut  backward  and  downward  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and 
then  up  to  meet  the  anterior  incision.  Dissect  back  the  skin  and  fascia; 
divide  the  trapezius,  and  secure  bleeding  points;  divide  the  omohyoid 
muscle,  and  in  succession  the  remaining  muscles  attached  to  the  scapula. 
This  completes  the  operation  practically,  for  the  upper  extremitj'' 
may  now  be  lifted  out.  Should  the  growth  for  which  the  operation  is 
undertaken  make  necessarj'  an  irregular  dissection,  skin  to  close  in  the 
open  space  may  be  secured  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm.  Usually 
the  skin-flaps  come  together  nicely,  when  with  abundant  dressing  and 
careful  bandaging  a  comfortable  wound  results.  The  mortality  from 
this  oj)eration  is  not  low,  for  patients  who  come  to  it  are  generally  debili- 
tated from  long-standing  disease.  The  resulting  mutilation  is  great. 
Few  persons  realize  the  peculiar  conic  shape  imparted  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  thorax  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  upper  extremity. 

1  Admirable  reports  of  this  operation  have  been  pubhslied  by  Robert  G.  LeConte, 
Ann.  Surg.,  October,  1902,  and  by  Farrar  Cobb,  ibid.,  February,  1905. 
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treatment  of,  801 
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Aneurysm,  varicose,  791 
Aneurysmal  varix,  791,  799,  806 
Aneurysmorrhaphy,  805 
Angioma,  100,  567,  791,  853 

plexiform,  791 
Angiosarcoma,  851 
Ankle-joint,  excision  of,  985 
Ankyloglossia,  581 
Ankylosis  of  jaws,  571,  572 
Ano,  fistula  in,  97 

operation  for,  99 
Anoci-association,  781,  784 
Anteflexion  of  uterus,  295 
Anterior  tibial  artery,  797 
Anteversion  of  uterus,  286,  294 
Antrum,  empyema  of,  571 
Antyllus,  787 

operation  of,  801 
Anus,  artificial,  52,  82,  83,  84,  92,  111 
Kocher's,  86 

cancer  of,  106 

fissure  of,  94 

imperforate,  90,  91 

prolapse  of,  103 

syphilitic  affections  of,  93 

tuberculosis  of,  94 

tumors  of,  105 
Aorta,  ligation  of  abdominal,  795 
Apoplexy,  640 

pancreatic,  186 
Appendectomy,  Battle's  method  of,  32 

early,  32 

McBumev's  method  of,  32 
Appendiceal  colic,  22 
Appendicitis,  17 

acute,  22 

chronic,  22,  25,  26,  29,  30,  40,  54 

diagnosis  of,  31 

etiology  of,  20 

forms  of,  23 

^ngrenous,  22 

m  children,  25 

pathology  of,  22 

prognosis  of,  31 

relapsing,  22,  25,  29,  40 

simulatecl,  25,  59 

symptoms  of,  26 

treatment  of,  31 

with  peri-appendicular  involvement,  28 
Append  icastomy,  64 
Appendix,  vermiiform,  anatomy  of,  17 
catarrh  of,  22 
function  of,  20 
hydrops  of,  22 
segmented,  24 
stump,  treatment  of,  41 
Arachnoia,  654 

Aran's  thoor>'  of  irradiation,  633 
Arteries,  ligation  of,  791 
Arteriorrhaphy,  807 
Arteriovenous  anastomosis,  807 
Arterv,  anterior  tibial,  797 

axillar\',  794 

brachial,  795 

cystic,  180 

facial,  794 


Artery,  femoral,  795 

hepatic,  aneurysm  of,  170 

innominate,  792 
aneurysm  of,  800 

lingual,  794 

posterior  tibial,  795 

radial,  795 

superior  hemorrhoidal,  795 
Arthrectomy,  980 
Arthritis,  chronic,  973 
Ashhurst,  64 
Asphyxia,  traumatic,  512 
Astragalus,  932 
Atlas,  dislocation  of,  689 
Atresia  of  vagina,  367 
Atrophy,  ischemic,  816 
Auvray,  624,  674 
A\^lsion  of  scalp,  627 
Axilla,  examining  infected,  759 

scar-formation  in,  528 
Axillary  artery,  794 
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Bickham,  179,  719,  720,  806,  981,  983 
Bier,  994 

Bier's  hyperemlc  treatment,  261,  810 
Bigelow.  Henry  J.,  398,  411,  951,  953 
BiKelow*8  evacuator,  377,  409,  411 
Bile-passages,  171 

acute  iniSammation  of,  174 

cancer  of,  176,  182 

reasons  for  operation  on,  176 

three  laws  of  operative  treatment  of. 
177 
Bilious,  173 

Billroth,  127,  153,  154,  584 
Binnie,  John  F.,  179,  382,  554,  586,  616, 

703,  713 
Birth-mark,  567 
Bishop,  216 
Bladder,  absence  of,  399 

double,  399 

drainage  of,  413 

examination  of,  372 

exstrophy  of,  398 

extirpation  of,  total,  417 

foreign  bodies  in,  421 

p:unshot  wound  of,  420 

mjuries  to,  419 

irritable,  407 

rupture  of,  diagnosis  of,  417 
extraperitoneal,  417 

sacculation  of,  418 

stone  in.  408 

suprapuoic  puncture  of,  404 

tumors  of,  415 
diagnosis  of,  416 

ulcer  of,  414.  415 
Blake,  J.  B.,  225,  458 
BlandkSutton,  J.,  566,  572,  573,  581,  628, 

698,  834,  8:i6,  841,  856 
Blood,  transfusion  of,  378 
Bloodgood,  Joseph  C,  214,  216,  533,  537, 

780,848 
Blood-vessels,  787 

suture  of,  807 
Boils,  764 
Boise,  780 
Boisseau,  373 
Bone  abscess,  964 

intermaxillary,  547 

syphilis  of,  965 

tuberculosis  of,  964 
Bones  and  joints,  859 

malar,  935 

nasal,  933 

of  cranium,  662 

of  face,  933 
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Borel,  634 

Boston  Citv  Hospital,  159 
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Bottomloy.  John  T.,  399 
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Bov^e,  3B6 

Bowels,  anatomy  of,  43 
Brachial  artery,  795 


Brachial  plexus,  726 

Bradford  (E.  H.)  frame,  691,  919 

Brain,  630,  663 

abscess  of,  664 

compression  of,  635,  643 

concussion  of,  634,  643 

contusion  of,  640 

tumor,  665 
symptoms  of,  666 
treatment  of,  668 

wounds  of,  641 
Brasdor  method,  806 

operation,  802 
Brashear,  Walter,  1003 
Brauer,  492 
Breast,  abscess  of,  539 

actinomycosis  of.  541 

amputation  of,  Warren's  operation,  526 

and  nipples,  supernumerary,  542 

"caked,''  540 

cancer  of,  517 
colloid,  520 
en  cuirasse^  518,  521 
Jackson's  operation  for,  530 
medullary,  517,  519 
scirrhus^  517,  518 
"withering  scirrhus,"  518 

cystadenoma  of,  535,  536 

cysts  of,  retention  of,  542 

echinococcus  of,  541 

fibrocystadenoma  of,  535 

fibroma  of,  periductal,  534 

galactocele  of,  541 

hypertrophy  of,  diffuse  mammary,  536, 
537 

involution  of,  abnormal,  537 

mastitis  of,  5^{9 

myxoma  of,  periductal,  534,  535 

resection  of,  plastic,  537 

sarcoma  of,  periductal,  534 

syphilis  of,  541 

tuberculous  disease  of,  541 

tumors,  Warren's  classification,  533 
Bregma,  648 
Brewer,  G.  E.,  60 
Brewster,  510 
Briggs'  cannula,  604 
Briggs,  C.  E.,  64,  67,  605 
Briggs,  J.  E.,  432 
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Brodie,  Benjamin,  733,  976 
Bronchi,  488 

and  lunp,  488,  497 

foreign  bodies  in,  489 
Bronchiectasis,  490 
Brooks,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  20,  762 
Brooks'  incision  for  palmar  abscess,  763 
Brophy,  554,  555 

Brophy's  operation  for  cleft  palate,  554 
Brown,  G.  V.  I.,  544 
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Cerebrospinal  fever,  659,  692 

rhinorrhea,  657 
Cervical  abscess,  deep,  605 

adenitis,  600 

rib,  607 
Cervix  uteri,  cancer  of,  316 

erosions  of,  279 

ureter  and,  269 
Championni^re,  Lucas,  198,  216 
Chancre,  454 

treatment  of,  455 
Chancroid,  455 

treatment  of,  457 
Chaput,  143 
Charcot's  disease,  988 
Cheever,  D.  W.,  124^  489,  590 
Cheiloplasty,  Sandelm's,  563 
Chelius,  748 
Chelius'  Surgery,  196 
Chest-wall,  burns  of,  513 

contusions  of,  512 

tumors  of,  514 
Cheyne,  W.,  524 
Chiene,  649 
Chilblains,  830 

Children,  fracture  of  thigh  in,  919 
Chipault,  646,  703 
Choked  disk,  637,  652 
Cholangitis,  128,  170,  171,  172,  173,  174 

acute,  175 
Cholecystduodenostomy,  182 
Cholecystectomy,  177,  178,  180,  182 
Cholecystendysis,  178 
Cholecystenterostomy,  178,  182,  188 
Cholecystitis,  170,  171,  173,  174,  175 
Cholecystostomy,  177,  180,  188 
Choledochenterostomy,  179 
Choledocholithotomy,  178 
Choledochotomy,  178 
Cholesterin,  171 
Chondrodystrophia  fcetalis,  968 
Chondroma,  844 

of  parotid  gland,  586 
Chopart's  operation,  998 
Chordee,  447 
Chylothorax,  497,  504 
Cicatricial  contractions  of  neck,  597 
Cicatrix  from  biu*n,  598 
Ciechanowski,  425 
Circulation,  portal,  73 
Circumcision,  458,  459 

of  leg,  790 
Cirrhosis,  129 

gastric,  146 

of  Uver,  Hanot's,  167 
Cirsoid  aneurysm,  567,  568,  629,  791 
Civiale,  Jean,  410 
Cladothrix,  70 
Clamp  and  cauterv,  97 
Clark,  Alonzo,  233,  234 
Clark,  J.  G.,  326 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  942 

fracture  of,  879 
Claw-hand,  727,  729 
Cleft-palate,  542,  550 

Brophy's  operation  for,  554 


Cleft-palate,  operation  for,  553 

Cleveland,  361 

Cline,  682 

Closed  fractures,  741,  868 

Clowes,  863 

Coagulation  time,  180 

Cobb,  Farrar,  387,  1008 

Cobb's  (F.  C.)  splint,  934 

Codman.  E.  A.,  823,  824,  825,  826,  935 

Codman  s  rhinoplasty,  557 

CofTey,  Robert  C.,  236 

Cohnheim's  embrvonal  hypothesis,  836 

"Cold  abscess,"  965,  976 

Coley,  W.  B..  216,  864 

Colic,  appenoiceal,  22 

CoUtis,  63 

mucous,  63 
Collapse,  779 
CoUes'  fracture,  902 

old,  907 
Colloid  cancer  of  breast,  520 

goiter,  621 
Colon,  idiopathic  dilatation  of,  76 

prolapse  of,  257 
Colostomy,  64,  92,  HI 
Coma,  645 

Comminuted  fracture,  866 
Common  iliac  artery,  795 
Compound  fracture,  748,  866,  874,  928 

of  vault,  634 
Compression  apparatus.  Brown's,  552 

elastic,  738 

of  brain,  61^5 
Concussion  of  brain,  634 

of  spine,  686 
Condyloma,  106 
Cone,  C,  333 
Congenital  hernia,  197 

hydrocele,  483 

imbecility,  674 
Conjunctivitis,  gonorrheal,  444 
Connective-tissue  tumors,  842 
Contracture,  Volkmann's,  816,  817 
Contrecoup,  674 
Contusion  of  abdomen,  260 

of  brain,  640 

of  chest,  512 

of  joints,  971 

of  scalp,  625 

of  spine,  686 
Conus  medullaris,  tumors  of,  701 
Con\iilsive  tic,  724 
Coolidge,  A.,  Jr.,  489 
Coolidgc's  (A.)  splint,  934 
Cooper,  Astley  P.,  515,  682,  795,  952 
Cord,  spermatic,  twisted.  487 

spinal,  anatomy  and  pnysiology  of,  682 
wounds  of,  687 
Corns  (clavus),  769,  772 
Coronoid  process,  fracture  of,  902 
CoriMiH  luteum,  345 

cysts  of,  345 
Corset-belts,  259 

Costal  perichondritis,  posttyphoid,  513 
Cotting's  operation,  771 
Cottle,  C.  H.,  493 
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Cotton,  F.  J.,  S67 
Cour\'oi3ier  3  law,  176 
Cowper's  giand.  443 
Coxa  valga,  988 

vara,  ^*6 
Craig,  Daniel  H.,  20.  317 
Craik,  592 

Crandon.  L.  R.  G-.  237,  425 
Cranial  bones,  tumors  of,  662 

defects,  674 
Craniocerebral  topography,  646 
Craniotomy,  osteoplaatic,  675 
Cranium,  662 
Cred^,  789 
Cremaster,  211 
Crile,  George  W.,  300.  507,  553,  562,  580, 

597,  601,  613,  779,  781,  782,  783,  784, 

793,  862,  863 
Crilc's  clamp,  565.  579 
Cross-bow  incision  (Cushing's),  679 
Crotalin  in  epilepety,  672 
Crow-bar  case  (Harvard),  642 
Cullen,  333 

Cunningham,  J.  H.,  394 
CurUng.  92 
Curtis,  G.  Lenox,  571 
Gushing,  Harvev.  61,  67.  229,  507,  624, 

628,  631,  640,'  648,  619,  651,  653,  656, 

661,  6fr4,  665,  668,  680,  689,  710,  717, 

723,724 
Cushing's  method  of  cloong  scalp,  679 
Cutaneous  horn,  854,  855 
Cut-throat,  589 
CyHndroma,  852 
Cyrtometer,  Horsley's,  649 
C>'stadenoma,  535 

papillar>',  S,i6 
Cj-stic  arter\',  180 

goiter,  615,  617 
Cystitis,  404 

acute,  406 

gonorrheal,  450 

in  female,  407 

treatment  of,  406 

tuberculous,  405 
Cystocele,  196,  356,  357 
Cj'stoma,  345,  837 
Cystoecope,  372 
Cystoscopy,  374,  375 
Cystotomy,  suprapubic,  412 

transi)eritonoal,  418 
Cj'sts,  dental,  572 

dermoid,  192,  346,  840 

echinococcus,  160,  514,  838 

follicular,  344 

hydatid,  188,  192,  838 

l>Tnphatic,  605 

of  alveolar  process,  572 

of  breast,  retention,  542 

of  broad  ligament,  340 
dermoid,  341 

of  liver,  160 

of  mesentery,  837 

of  scalp,  dermoid,  628 

of  spleen,  192 

of  testicle,  dermoid,  486 


Cjrsta.  ovarian.  344 
twisted,  346 
ovuia  Xabochi.  279 
puncreacic.  188,  1>9 
retention,  S36 
reCroperTtoBeaL  245 
thvrogkesaL  550 
tubo-ovarian.  332,  335 
vaginaL  3b4 

Ciemv.  216,  5Q6 


!  Da  Co6Ta,  J.  C.  191^  376,  492,  787,  832 
Dactjriitis,  965.  966 
Dartmouth.  348 
Davis,  Bvron  B.,  191 
Davis,  G.  G..  214,  216 
Davis.  Lincohi.  415 
Dawbam,  Robert  H.  M..  769 
Deaver,  J.  B.,  17,  31.  36,  187,  306 
I>ecansulation  of  kicfaipy,  396 
Deciduoma  maHgnum  i^choriodeciduonia), 

328 
Decompressive  operations,  679 
DeGarmo.  W.  B.,  197,  205,  206,  209 
Degeneration,  myxomatous,  853 

c^  scars  and  ukers.  malignant,  832 
de  Guise,  operation  of,  558 
;  Delageni^re.  167 
Delayed  imion,  868 
Delorme,  operation  of,  502,  504 
Denans,  42 

Dennis,  F.  S.,  216.  506,  635 
Dental  cysts.  572,  573 
Dermoid  cysts,  840 

of  broad  Ugament,  341 
of  ovaries.  486 
of  scalp,  628 
of  testicle,  486 
I>esault  splint,  929 
Desmoids,  262,  843  _^ 
DeVilbiss  forceps,  6*  i 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  196 
Diarrhea,  tubular.  63 
Diathesis,  goutv,  379 
Dieffenbach,  629 
Dietl's  crisis,  251 
Dieulafoy,  130 
Diffuse  goiter,  614 

lipoma,  843 
Digestive  organs,  128 
Dikitation  of  the  colon,  idiopathic,  76 

gastric,  61 
Dilators,  Goodell-Ellinger,  277 

Hanks',  277 
Disarticulation,  wrist,  1007 
Disinfecting  skin,  737 
Dislocation  of  atlas,  689 

of  rla\ncle,  942 

of  elbow,  938 

old  unreduced,  950 

of  forearm,  backward,  of  both  bones, 
897 

of  foot,  bones  of,  956 

of  hip,  951 

of  jaw,  lower,  956 
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Dislocation  of  knee,  751 

of  patella,  751 

of  radius,  head  of,  949 

of  shoulaer,  943 
old  unreduced,  947 

of  thumb,  first  phalanx  of,  950 

of  vertebra?,  688 

of  wrist,  950 
Diverticulitis,  58 

treatment  of,  60 
Diverticulum,  114 

MeckePs,  50,  57,  58,  59 

of  esophagus,  122,  123 

of  sigmoid,  59 
Dollinger's  method,  602,  603 
Donald,  277 
Douglas,  F.  B.,  246 
Dowd,  Charles  N.,  816 
Druitt,  196 
Drummond,  166 
Duct,  bile-,  171 

ejaculatory,  422 

MuUer's,  329 

of  Santorini,  172 

of  Wirsung,  171,  172,  185 

pancreatic,  172 

prostatic,  422 

thoracic,  wounds  of,  604 

vitello-intestinal,  57 

Wolffian,  329 
Dudley,  E.  C,  271,  281,  287,  310,  311, 

312,  316,  319,  322,  323,  325,  329,  337, 

339,  361,  366 
Dudley's  operation  for  anteflexion,  296 
Dunham,  Theodore,  119 
Duodenal  ulcer,  30,  129,  130,  131,  133, 

144,  176 
Duodenum.  113,  128,  171 
Dupuytren  s  splint,  931 
du  Rochcr,  373 
"Dyspepsia,  acid,"  133 
Dysphagia,  116,  123,  125 


EcHiNOCX)CCU8  disease,  160,  514,  838 
of  lung,  494 

of  mammary  gland,  541 
of  pleura,  505 
Ectopic  gestation,  350 
Ectropion,  555 

Edebohls,  George  M.,  253,  254,  396 
Edward,  J.  R.,  493 
Eflfasion,  pericardial,  507 
Ehrlich,  863 

Eichberg,  Joseph  E.,  241 
Einhom,  116 
Eisendrath,  Daniel  N.,  203,  583,  865,  912, 

958 
Elastic  compression,  738 
EHbow,  dislocation  of,  948 
old  unreduced,  950 

excision  of,  980 

fracture  of,  893 
Elbow-joint,  fracture  of,  neglected,  899 
Elephantiasis,  812 
Eliot,  Ellsworth,  Jr.,  169,  170,  509 


Elting,  A.  W.,  98 

Embolism  of  mesenteric  vessels,  71 
Embryonal  hypothesis,  Cohnheim's,  836 
Emmet,  T.  A.,  283,  360,  363 
Empyema,  499 

of  antrum,  571 

chronic,  treatment  of,  501 
Encephahtis,  663 
Encephalocele,  654 
Encephalocystocele,  654 
Endocervicitis,  279 
Endometritis,  281 

acute,  278 

cervical,  279 

chronic,  278 
Endothelioma,  666,  850 

of  uterus,  327 
Enema,  lime-water,  93 
Enlargement,  prostatic,  400 
Ententis.  membranous,  63 
Enterocele,  196 
Enterolith,  56 
Enteroptosis,  60,  247 
Enterostomy,  52,  235 
Enucleator,  Mayors  vein,  790 
Ependyma,  654,  661 
Epidemic  meningitis,  692 
Epididymitis,  447 

syphilitic,  478 
Epilepsy,  671 

crotalin  in,  672 

focal,  672 

Jacksonian,  667,  672 

treatment  of,  672 
Epiphysis,  separation  of  upper,  887 
Epiplocele,  196 
Epispadias,  469 
Epithelial  tumors,  854 
Epulis,  573,  574 
Erasion  of  joints,  980 
Erichsen,  John  E.,  686,  1006 
Erosions,  130 

exulccratio  simplex,  130 

gastric,  130 

of  cervix,  279 
Erysipelas,  facial,  566 

toxins  of,  864 
Erythema  pernio,  830 
Escher,  165 
Esmarch,  90,  992 
Esophageal  stricture,  114,  115 
diagnosis  of,  118 
treatment  of,  118 

tube,  Sjmiond's,  116 
Esophagitis,  120 

Esophagoscope,  114,  121,  124,  126,  127 
Esophagoscopy,  115 
Esophagotomy,  114,  124,  125 
Esophagus,  113 

actinomycosis  of,  127 

cancer  of,  125,  126 

diverticulum  of,  122,  123 

foreign  bodies  in,  123 

inflammation  of,  127 

injuries  of,  126 

kinking  of,  120 
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Esophagus,  tumors  of,  125 

ulcers  of,  127 
Estlander's  operation,  501,  502,  503 
Ether  in  production  of  shock,  782 
Eustache,  544 
Evans,  619 

Ewing,  W.  G.,  244,  863 
Excision  of  ankle-joint,  985 

of  cancer  of  prostate,  439,  440,  441,  442 

of  carbuncle,  767 

of  elbow,  980 

of  hip-joint,  982 

of  jaw,  579 

of  joints,  980 

of  knee-joint,  983 

of  parotid  gland,  586 

of  wrist-joint,  981 
Exophthahnic  goiter,  608.  611 
abdominal  ptosis  and,  258 
Exostosis,  844 

Exploration,  suboccipital,  679 
Extension,  Buck's,  917 
Extradural  hemorrhage,  638 


Face,  bones  of,  933 

injuries  of,  566 

plastic  operation  on,  555 

powder,  556 

tumors  of,  567 
Facial  artery,  794 

paralysis,  724 

spasm,  724 
Fallopian  tubes,  operation  on,  conserva- 
tive, 339 
tumors  of,  339 
Farina,  506 
Fat-necrosis,  185 
Fear,   elimination   of,   in   prevention   of 

shock,  783,  784 
Fecal  fistula,  52,  71,  82,  83,  84 
treatment  of,  84 

tumors,  57 
Feeding  bv  gastrostomy,  155 
Feiss,  Henry  0.,  987 
Fell-0'Dw>'er  apparatus,  492 
Felon,  757 
Femoral  artery,  795 

hernia,  199 

ring,  196 
Femur,  fracture  of,  911 
neck  of,  912 
shaft  of,  916 
supracondyloid,  919 
Fengor,  385 
Fenwick,  373 

Ferguson,  A.  H.,  216,  396,  436 
Fever,  cerebrospinal,  659,  692 

"spotte<l/'  659 

typhoid,  65 
Fibroadenoma,  856 
Fibrocvst  adenoma,  535 
Fibroid,  302 
Fibroma,  843 

of  breast,  periductal,  534 


Fibroma  of  jaw,  572 

Fibromyoma,  302,  843 

Fibula,  Pott's  fracture  of,  929 

Filaria  sanguinis  communis,  811 

Filariasis,  811 

Fillebrown,  552,  553 

Finger,  425 

Finney,  J.  M.  T.,  132,  134,  136,  142,  143 

First  m  tent  ion,  737 

Fischer,  G.,  506,  608,  808 

Fissure  of  anus,  94 

of  Rolando,  649 

of  Sylvius,  649 
Fistula,  52,  71,  82,  83,  84,  96 

complete,  97 
operation  for,  99 

external,  blind,  97 

fecal,  52,  71,  82,  83,  84 
treatment  of,  84 

forms  of,  98 

in  ano,  97 

internal,  82 
blind,  97 

rectovaginal,  363,  365 

salivary,  556 

umbilical,  263 

urethral,  468 

urethrovaginal,  363,  364 

urinary,  364 

vesico-uterine,  363 

vesico-uterovaginal,  363,  364 

vesicovaginal,  363,  364 
Fitz,  R.  H.,  17,  30,  76,  157 
Flexner,  S.,  660,  692 

Flint.  Carleton  P.,  922,  983,  984,  985,  986 
Focal  epilepsy,  672 
Follicular  cysts,  344 

odontoma,  573 
Foot,  amputation  of,  998 

bones  of,  dislocation  of,  956 

phalanges  of^  933 
Foramen  of  Wmslow.  76 
Forearm,  bones  of,  dislocation  backward 
of  both,  897 
fracture  of,  900 
Foreign  body  in  bladder,  421 
in  bronchi,  489 
in  esophagus,  123 
in  intestines,  56 
in  larynx,  590 
in  rectum,  92 
in  trachea,  590 
in  urethra,  461 
Fossa,  intersigmoid,  76 

navicularis,  443,  445 

retrocecal,  76 

retroduodenal,  76 
Fothergill,  277 
Four-tailed  bandage,  936 
Fowler,   George  Rverson,   40,  216,  236, 

292,  375,  385,  439,  450,  503 
Fowler,  Russell  S.,  236 
Fowler's  operation,  502,  503 

position,  55,  81,  235,  237,  798 
Fracture,  865.  869 

Bennett's,  910 
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Fracture,  closed,  741,  868 

CoUes*   902 

compound,  748,  866,  874,  928 

greenstick,  870 

^nshot,  940 

immobiUzation  of,  742 

open,  748,  868 
treatment  of,  867 

pathologic,  870,  940 

periosteal,  870 

punctured,  633 

simple,  741,  866,  870,  871 

spiral,  870 

of  base,  633,  644 

of  carpus,  907 

of  clavicle,  879 
old,  907 

of  coronoid  process,  902 

of  elbow,  893 
neglected,  899 

of  femur,  911 
neck  of.  912,  915 
shaft  of,  916 
supracondyloid,  919 

of  fibula,  Pott's,  929 

of  forearm,  bones  of,  900 

of  humerus,  884 

anatomic  neck  of,  887 
lower  end  of,  895 
surgical  neck  of,  888 

of  hyoid,  590 

of  jaw,  lower,  938 
upper,  936 

of  leg,  923 

of  patella,  920 

of  pelvis,  878 

of  phalanges,  911 

of  radius,  head  and  neck  of,  902 
neck  of,  897 

of  ribs,  875 

of  scaphoid,  908 

of  scapula,  883 

of  skull,  631 

of  sternum,  877 

of  thigh  in  children,  919 

of  thyroid,  590 

of  vault,  compound,  634 
simple,  634 

of  vertebrae,  688 
Fragilitas  ossium,  968 
Frame,  Bradford,  919 
Frank,  Jacob,  166,  216 
Frankel   504 

Fraxier,' Charles  H.,  624,  691,  721 
Frederick,  Emperor,  595 
Freudenberg,  430 
Freyer,  433 
Fritsch,  646 
Frost-bite,  830 
Fuller,  Eugene,  454 
Fundus  uteri,  cancer  of.  316 
Fungus  cerebri,  670 
Funke,  John,  606 

Galactocele,  541 
Galen,  681,  787 


Gall-bladder,  enlarged,  175 

Gall-stones,  172 

Gamgee,  Sampson,  736,  744,  869 

drying,  766 
Ganglion,  Gasserian,  711,  714 

Cushing's  operation  upon,  715 

tuberculous,  821 
Gangrene,  22,  73 

of  lung,  494 
Gangrenous  appendicitis,  22 
Garceau,  Edgar,  407 
Garrigues,  361 
Gastrectasia,  128 
Gastrectomy,  151 
Gastric  adhesions^  145 

cancer,  diagnosis  of,  149 
symptoms  of,  149 

cirrhosis,  146 

dilatation,  61 

erosions,  130 

hemorrhage,  143 

ptosis,  61 

surgery,  127 

tetany,  129,  146 

ulcer,  128,  133 
Gastroduodenostomy,  Finney's,  136 
Gastro-enterostomy,   127,  134,  142,  144, 
182 

anterior,  134 

p)osterior,  135 
Gastrogastrostomy,  145 
Gastromesenteric  ileus,  52,  255 
Gastroplasty,  132 
Gastroptosis,  129,  146,  247 
Gastrostomy,  64,  121,  126,  154,  155 

feeding  by,  155 

prelimmary,  119 

Witzel's,  64 
Gatch,  34,  236 

Gay,  George  W.,  101,  483,  864 
Gaylord,  863 
General  condition,  732 
Genital  herpes,  458 

lesions  of  syphilis,  454 
Genito-urinary  organs,  368 
Gerhardt,  73 
Gerlach,  valve  of,  18,  20 
Gersuny,  399 
Gcrsuny's  method,  829 
Giant-cell  sarcoma,  848 
Gibbon,  John  H.,  510 
Gibson,  C.  L.,  48,  75,  429 
Gigantism,  970 
Gifliam,  292 

Gimbernat's  ligament,  217 
Girard,  216,  503 
Glabella,  648,  676 
Gland  cancer,  861 

carotid,  606 

Cowper's,  443 

in  neck,  600 

l>Tnph,  811 

of  Littr6,  443 

parotid,  excision  of,  586 

salivary,  585 

suprarenal,  392 
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Gland,  suprarenal,  tumors  of,  396 

swollen,  601 

thyroid,  608 
cancer  of,  621 
Glandules,  parathyroid,  608,  619 
Gleet,  451 

treatment  of,  452 
G16nard,  60,  277,  248,  249 
Gl^nard's  disease,  60 
GHoma,  666,  854 
Gliosarcoma,  701 
Glossitis,  chronic,  581 
Gluck,  165,  595 
Gluteal  hernia,  196 
Goiter,  608,  613 

aberrant,  623 

causation  of,  616 

colloid,  620 

cystic,  615,  617 

diagnosis  of,  615 

diffuse,  614 

exophthahnic,  608,  611 
abdominal  ptosis  and,  258 

mahgnant,  treatment  of,  622 

treatment  of,  616 
Goldspoon,  361 

Goldthwait,  J.  E.,  248,  254,  973 
Gonococci  of  Neisser,  445 
Gonorrhea,  279,  444 
.    acute,  treatment  of,  446 

chronic,  451 

of  rectum.  93 
Gonorrheal  bubo,  449 

conjunctivitis,  444 

cystitis,  450 
GoodeU-Ellinger  dilators,  277 
Gottschalk,  307 
Gould.  A.  H.,  135,  136 
Goulcy,  401 
Grafting,  nerve,  723 
Grafts,  Wolff,  830 
Graham,  Douglas,  775 
Grant,  W.  W.,  563 
Grant's    operation    for    cancer    of 

562 
Granulating  wounds,  752 
Granulations,  exuberant,  753 

Pacchionian,  654 
Granuloma,  infectious,  665 
Graves,  W.  P.,  289 
Graves'  disease,  611 

abdominal  ptosis  and,  258 
psychic  aspect  of,  613 
treatment  of,  611 
Grawitz,  P.,  392,  393 
Greenough,  R.  B.,  166,  235 
Green-stick  fracture,  870 
Gritti,  994 
Growths,  benign,  861 

malignant,  861 
Griinbaum,  649 
Guaiac  tost,  132 
Gunkel,  100 
Gunshot  fractures,  940 

wounds  of  bladder,  420 
"Gunstock  elbow,"  868 
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Hall,  Basil,  195,  216 

Halstead,  A.  E.,  57 

Halsted,  WilUam  S.,  216,  525,  619,  622 

Halsted's  metallic  bands,  801 

operation,  214,  215 
Hamilton,  A.  J.  A.,  437 
Hand  amputations,  1007 
Handley,  W.  S.,  522 

theory  of,  858 
Hanks'  dilators,  277 
Hare,  787 
Harelip,  542,  544 

double,  547 

operation,  a  dressing  after,  549 
position  for,  546 

treatment  of,  545 
Harrington,  F.  B.,  418 
Harris,  M.  L.,  167,  374,  439 
Harte,  R.  H.,  64,  67 
Hartley,  717 

Hartwell,  John  B.,  107,  108 
Harvard,  58.  129,  130 
Hawkins,  30,  240 
Head,  624 

lesions,  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  of  or- 
ganic, 645 
Headache,  652 
Heart,  506 

wounds  of,  509 
Heath,  204,  349 
Heidenhain,  367 
Heinricius,  192 
Heister,  682 
Helferich,  904,  950,  967 
Hehnholz,  H.  F.,  628 
Hematocele,  478 

pelvic,  351,  354 
Hematoma  of  ovary,  346 

of  scalp,  626 
Hematomyclia,  687,  688 
Hematosalpinx,  330,  354 
Hemorrhage,  992 

cerebral,  640 

extradural,  638 

gastric,  143 

intestinal^  65 

intracranial,  638 
of  newborn,  640 

subdural,  639 
Hemorrhoids,  89,  100 

external,  100,  102 

internal,  100 

mixed,  100 

operation  for,  102 
Hemostatic  bulb,  432 
Hemothorax,  497,  504 
Hepatic  artery,  aneurysm  of,  170 
Hepatoptosis,  168,  169,  247 
Hernia,  abdominal,  196 

cerebri,  670,  671 

congenital,  197,  219 

diaphragmatic,  196,  224 

direct,  205 

duodenal,  225 

epigastric,  196 

femoral,  199,  217 
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Hernia,  femoral,  treatment  of,  218 

gluteal,  196 

incarcerated,  200 

indirect.  205 

inguinal,  196,  203 
direct,  214 
in  women,  217 
oblique,  210 

internal,  76 

in  women,  199 

irreducible,  200,  209 

lumbar,  196 

multiple,  198 

obturator,  225 

pelvic,  299 

perineal,  299 

radical  cure  of,  202 

reducible,  199 

retroperitoneal,  197,  225 

sciatic^  196 

scrotal,  196,  208 

strangulated,  200,  201 
treatment  of,  202 

umbilical,  219 
of  adults,  220 

treatment  of,  220 
of  infants,  220 

ventral,  196,  223 
Herniotomy,  203 
Herpes,  genital,  458 
Hesselbach's  triangle,  205 
Hey.  428 

Hey  s  operation,  998 
Hill,  L.  L.,  373,  509 
Hip,  dislocation  of,  951 

fracture  of,  ununited,  915 
Hip-joint,  amputation  of,  1003 

excision  of,  982 
Hippocrates,  408,  497,  787 
Hippocratic  facies,  50,  231 
Hirsch,  994 

Hirst,  Barton  Cooke,  341 
His,  624 
Hitzig,  646 
Hochenegg,  399 
Hodgkin's  disease,  814,  815 
Hoflfa,  955 
Hoffmann,  454 
Holm,  165,  246 
Holmes,  799 
Homans,  John,  17 
Hooper,  F.  W.,  592 
Horns,  458 

cutaneous,  854,  855 
Horse  serum,  829 
Horsley.  Victor,  624,  670 
Horsley  s  cyrtometer,  649 
Horwitz,  OrvUle,  452 
Hotchldss,  Lucius  W.,  39 
Hough,  34 

''Housemaid's  knee,"  824 
Howell,  779 

Humerus,  fracture  of,  884 
lower  end  of,  895 
neck  of,  anatomic,  887 
surgical,  888 


"Hunger  pains,"  133 

Hunter,  John,  425,  444,  742,  787 

operation  of,  801 
Hupp,  107 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  20 
Hydatid  cysts,  838 
Hydatidiform  mole,  328 
Hyde,  402 
Hydrocele,  480,  839 

congenital,  483 

of  neck,  605 

of  round  Ugaments,  340 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  481 

treatment  of,  482 
Hydrocephalus,  655 
Hydromyelia,  693 
Hydronephrosis,  381,  384,  385 

false,  384 

intermittent,  384 
Hydrops,  977 

of  appendix,  22 
Hydrosalpinx,  330,  332 
Hydroscope,  481 
Hydrotherapy,  778 
Hydrothorax,  497,  504 
Hydroureter,  318 
Hyoid  bone,  fracture  of,  590 
Hyperemia,  passive,  979 
Hyperemic  treatment.  Bier's,  810 
Hypernephroma,  392,  393,  394 
Hyperthyroidism,  611 
Hypertrophy,  diffuse  manmiary,  536,  537 

of  prostate,  425 

of  rectal  valves,  90 
Hypodermocl^sis,  785 
Hypopituitarism,  668 
Hypospadias,  469 

balanitic,  treatment  of,  470 

Stimson's  operation  for,  470 
Hypothesis,  Cohnheim's  embryonal,  836 
Hysterectomy,  302 

abdominal,  for  cancer,  325 

pan-,  307,  313 
for  cancer,  327 

supravaginal,  307,  311 

vaginal;  320 
Hysteric  joints,  888 


Ichthyosis,  582 
Icterus,  173.  175 
Idiopathic  oilatation  of  colon,  76 

peritonitis,  229 
Iliac  artery,  common,  795 

external,  795 
Ileocecal  cancer,  80 

tuberculosis,  69 
Ileum,  21 

valves  of,  21 
Ileus,  d)mamic,  48 

gastromesenteric,  52,  255 

mechanical,  48 
Imbecility,  674 

congemtal,  674 
Immobilization,  738 

of  fractures,  742 
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ladiiEn  ^^arxnin.  :}73 

imVtTtioii.  jcuie  hemac«iMPTiiHMi. 
iniectiouii  grmuJnfna  *W^ 
Inierrive  bixKiini}.  acoce.  '•27 
In&unmatioa  aboax  omhifimw. 
ot  bile-pttdi!aai9,  ^umte,  174 

of  prmstAte.  -tZ2 
of  rectum   92 

KDOoiTiieaL  9S 
of  t€sticie,  47^ 
of  thyroifi  giaocL  423 
of  toncue,  o^l 
of  aterus,  271 
InfiamiDAtocy  «t:nrnire,  465 
InfoaoQ,  intnTomaii  mBat^  7 
Ingrowimc  n^iL  769 

toe-naiL  770 
ynyiifiAl  can^d,  196 

hernia^  196 
Inhalatioa  pnemnotiiai,  505 
Inkm,  648 
InnocniDate  artery,  792 

aiieur>'sin  of,  SOO 
Insanity.  674 
Intercostal  nerves,  72S 

neuralfda,  514 
Intermaxillary  booe,  547 
Internal  carotid  arterv.  794 
fistula,  S2,  97 
hemorrhoid*,  100.  101 
hernia,  76 
IntersipnoitI  foasa,  76 
Intestinal  cancer,  <  <,  78 
diagnosis  of,  79 
incurable,  79 
s\'mptoms  of,  7S 
treatment  of,  79 
hemorrhage,  65 
lesions,  s>-mptoms  of|^  46 
localiz:ition,  43,  44^ 
obstruction,  47,  1S5 
acute,  48 

diagnosis  of,  50 
pathology-  of,  49 
treatment  of,  50 
chronic,  53,  6H  ^ 
s\Tnptoms  of,  53 
tnmtment  of,  54 
perforation,  55,  56 

traumatic,  diagnosis  of,  55 

ptosis,  61 

treatment  of,  62 
stenosis,  69 
strangulation,  50,  51 
Intestines,  actinomycosis  of,  69 

forei^  bodies  in,  56 

iiqunes  to,  54 

pcobpee  of,  257 

flmooma  of,  77 

^ybtfculosi^  ^' 


of  oewbGcu  ■&«> 
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JairkjoQ,  Jamies  M^  71 

visls.  260  _ 

JarkjjOfiian  epQepsy.  €b4 .  672 
JariL^oci'^    Jabex  N.    opcsmtioii  foi 

rer  of  brast.  530 
iacobsoQ.  179 
Jaumiice,  1>0 
iav.  569 

ankylot^  of.  571.  572 

**anicer  of.  575 

fibroma  of.  572 

lower,  dc>locatk»  of,  956 
exciaon  of.  579 
fracture  of.  9C$^ 
reconr^tructioo  of,  570 
r**section  of.  575 

sarcoma  *^.  564 

tumors  of.  .572 

upper,  fracture  of,  936 
resection  of,  576 
Jejunojejunoetomy.  134 
Jejunostomy,  121,  156 
Jepeon,  193 
Jewett.  272 
Joerss,  524 
Joint,  ankle-,  excision  of,  985 

disease,  abdominal  ptosb  in  connection 
^-ith,  254 

hip-,  excision  of,  9S2 

knee-,  excision  of,  983 

^TLst-,  excision  of,  981 
** Joint-mouse,"  973 
Joints,  959,  970 

contusions  of,  971 

excision  of,  980 

hysteric,  988 

tuberculosis  of,  976 

wounds  of,  746 
Jones,  Daniel  Fiskc,  419 
Judd,  E.  S.,  566 

Kader,  156 
:  Kahler's  disease,  663 
1  Kammerer,  Freaerick,  219 
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Kausch,  78 

Keen,  W.  W.,  67,  166,  595,  606,  641,  655 

Keetley,  378 

Keith,  George  E.,  864 

Keith,  Skene,  864 

Kelly,  Howard  A.,  41,  214,  215,  265,  269, 

270,  283,  286,  292,  295,  304,  316,  317, 

318,  326,  327,  332,  338.  339,  345,  365, 

369,  372,  381,  731 
Keloid,  831,  832 
Keratosis,  581 
Kidney,  368 

carcinoma  of,  395 

decapsulation  of,  396 

floating,  251 

treatment  of,  252 

horseshoe,  370 

infection  of  one,  acute  hematogenous, 
387 

injuries  of,  376 

palpating,  371 

ruptured,  376,  377 

sarcoma  of,  394 

stone  in,  379 

surgical,  386,  387,  388 

tuberculosis  of,  390 

tumors  of,  391 

wounds  of,  378 
Killian,  490 
Kingscote,  216 
Klebs,  125 
Knee,  dislocated,  955 
Knipe,  Norman,  341 
Knott,  Van  Buren,  163,  164,  236 
Koch,  602 

Kocher,  Albert,  609,  611,  612,  620 
Kocher,  Theodor,  86,  110,  111,  153,  166, 
179,  216,  219,  481,  583,  617,  635,  641, 
712,  996 

method,  945 

for  artificial  anus,  86 
Konig,  481,  978 
Korte,  82,  192 
Kousnetzoflf,  166 
Kouwer,  195 

Kraske,  109,  110  ,111,  216 
Kraus,  120 
Kredel.  987 
Krishaber,  594 
Kronlein,  R.  N.,  641,  649 
Kurpjuweit,  503 
Kuster,  216,  378,  439,  994 
Kiistner,  365 


Lacerated  wounds,  744 
Laceration,  perineal,  355 
liactate  of  calcium,  610 
Lacunae  laterales,  654 
Laminectomy,  703,  704,  706 
Lancereaux,  E.,  801 
Landau,  247 
Lane  kinks,  260 
Langerhans,  481 
Lannelongue,  162 
Larrabee,  R.  C,  250 


Larrey,  Baron,  506,  642 
Laryngectomy,  595 
Larynx,  cancer  of,  594 

extirpation  of,  partial,  596 
total,  595 

foreign  bodies  in,  590 

intubation  of,  590,  591,  592 

tumors  of,  594 
Lateral  anastomosis,  68 

perineal  route,  410 
Lauenstein's  operation,  366,  1007 
LeConte,  R.  G.,  237,  1008 
Le  Dran,  745 
Leg,  amputation  of,  999 

circumcision  of,  790 

fracture  of,  923 

ulcer  of,  754 

varicose  veins  of,  789 
Lejars,  592 

Lembert,  42,  84,  123,  144 
Lemonier,  544 
I^enhartz,  504 
Leptomeningitis,  659 

suppurative,  660 
treatment  of,  660 
Jjcukemia,  myelogenous,  194 

splenic,  195 
Leukoplakia,  582,  861 
Lewerenz,  191 
Lexer,  246 
Lcyden,  228 
Lice,  605 

Ligament,  broad,  cysts  of,  340 
dermoid,  341 
tumors  of,  340 
varicocele  of,  341 

of  Treitz,  135 

round,  hydrocele  of,  340 

uterosacral,  289 
Ligamentum  patellae,  823 
Ligation  of  arteries,  791 
Lihenthal,  H.,  41,  180 
Lime-water  enema,  93 
Lingual  artery,  794 
Linhart,  556 
Lip,  cancer  of,  559 

upper,  carbuncle  of,  566 
Lipoma,  842 

arborescens,  842 

diffuse,  843 
Lisfranc's  operation,  998 
Lister,  17,  42 
Litholapaxy,  410,  412 
Lithotomy,  perineal,  414 
Lithotrite,  412 
Lithotrity,  410 
Little,  951 
Liver,  158 

abscess  of,  159 

approach  to,  transthoracic,  162 

cirrhosis  of,  166 
Hanot's,  167 

cysts  of,  160 

ptosis  of,  62 

resection  of,  165 

syphilitic,  163 
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liver,  tumors  of,  treatmeDt  of,  164 

Lochet,  504 

Locke^  Edwin  A.,  975 

Lock-jaw,  571 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  592 

Loeb,  863 

Lothrop,  Howard  A.,  105,  907,  936 

Lobettj  Robert  W.,  972 

Lower  jaw,  fracture  of,  938 

Luckett,  W.  H.,  632 

Lumbar  hernia,  196 

puncture,  659 
Lund,  F.  B.,  395,  960 
Lung,  488 

abscess  of,  493 

cancer  of,  495 

echinococcus  of,  494 

gangrene  of,  494 

mjuries  of,  495 

sarcoma  of,  495 
Luys,  374 
Lymph  nodes,  807,  808 

disease  of,  malignant,  815 

of  neck,  600 

retroperitoneal,  tuberculosis  of,  243 

tuberculous,  814 

varices,  811 

vessels,  808 
L3rmphaaenitis,  813 

chronic,  812 
Lymphadenocele,  811 
Lymphangiectasis,  811 
Lymphangioma,  811,  853 
Lymphangitis,  809 

chronic,  811 
Lymphatic  connections  of  uterus,  267, 
270 

cysts,  605 

system,  807 

physiology  of,  808 
Lymphatics  of  stomach,  148 
Lymphocystoma,  814 
Ljmiphosarcoma,  846 


MacCarty,  W.  C,  148 

Mackenroth,  365 

Macroglossia,  581 

Magendie,  682 

Magnai,  216 

Mah6,  493 

Malar  bone,  935 

Malaria,  193 

Malformation  of  umbilicus  and  lutkchus, 

262 
Malgaigne,  197,  546 

Malignant    degeneration    of    scars    and 
ulcers,  832 

disease  of  lymph  nodes,  815 

growths,  861 

tumors,  834 
Malunion,  868 
Marchand,  606 
Marjolin's  ulcer,  832 
Marshall,  350 
Marsupialization,  620 


Martin  bandage,  992 

Martin,  Claucle,  830 

Martin,  Edward,  307,  339,  361,  365,  448, 

456 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  64,  70, 

93,  221,  313,  344,  492 
Massage,  62,  744,  774 

of  prostate,  423,  454,  869 
Mastitis   539 

Matas,  Rudolph,  492,  571,  572,  787,  795, 
803,  805,  807,  939,  994 

splint,  938 
Maunsell,  112 
Maydl,  399 
Mayo,  C.  H.,  218,  292,  597,  610,  612 

vein  enucleator,  790 
Mayo,  W.  J.,  60,  80,  82,  108,  112,  129, 

130,  135,  139,  140,  147,  150,  151,  152, 

153,  154,  165,  188,  221,  222,  226 
Mc Arthur,  L.  L.,  446 
McBumey,  Charles,  17,  27,  216 

incision,  low,  32,  41 

method,  32 
McCosh,  A.  J.,  25,  396 
McDowell,  Ephraim,  348 
McEwen,  20,  21,  216 
McGraw,  80 
McGuire,  Hunter,  795 
Mechanical  therapeutics,  810 
Meconium,  91 
Meier,  277 
Melanoma,  852 
Melanosarcoma,  852 
Melena,  132 

Membranous  enteritis,  63 
Meningeal  tumors,  661,  698 
Meninges,  630,  653 
Meningitis,  658 

epidemic,  692 

serosa,  660,  693 

spinal,  692 

suppurative,  692 
urotropin  in,  661 
Meningocele,  654,  693 
Meningomyelocele,  693 
Mesenteric  embolism,  71 

thrombosis,  71 
Mesenterv,  87 

cyst  of,  837 

injuries  and  diseases  of,  87 
Metatarsal  bones,  933 
Metritis,  acute,  273 

chronic,  277 

symptoms  of,  278 
treatment  of,  278 
Meyer,  WiUy,  799,  810,  870 
Milk-leg,  788 
Mills,  Charies  K.,  691 
Miners'  elbow,  824 
Minor  surgery,  731 
Mirault,  546 
Mixter,  S.  J.,  119,  120 
Moles,  855 

Molluscum  fibrosum,  628 
Monks,  George  H.,  43 
Montgomery,  402 


Morgogni,  425 

MorSnty,  937 

Morris,  Robert  T.,  27,  173,  33fl 

Morrison,  166 

Morton's  fluid,  696 

Mosher,  H.  P.,  116 

Mott,  Valentine,  628,  792 

Moynihan,  B.  G.  A,,  135,  142,  146,  170, 

179,  191,  193,  225,  226,  237 
Mucous  (colitis,  63 

polypi,  106 
MUUer's  ducts,  329 
MuUigan,  E.  W.,  314 
Mulon,  607 
Mummeiy,  780,  786 
Munro,  J.  C,  135 
Mur^y  button,  42,  69,  SI,  303 
Muiphy,  F.  T.,  234,  493.  993 
Murphy,  John  B.,  26,  40,  56,  112,  236, 

238,  242,  503,  513,  .^25,  52!l.  677,  683, 

690,  692,  693,  698,  700.  719,  807,  900 
Musculospiral  pnnviysiB,  728 
MyelocyBtocelf,  694 
MyeltM^oua  leukemia,  194,  195 
Myeloul,  848 
Myeloma,  663,  697 
Myofibroma,  853 
Myoma,  302.  853 

complicatinR  pregnancy,  314,  315 

intramural,  303 

submueous,  303.  304 

subserous,  303,  308 

uterine,  symptoms  of,  303 
treatment  of,  306 
Myomectomy,  309 
Myositis,  817 
Myxoma.  833 

of  breast,  periductal,  534,  535 
Myxomatous  degeneration,  853 


Nail.  inKrowing,  769 
Nasal  bones,  933 

defects,  555 
Nasopharynx,  587 
Neck,  burns  of,  597 

carcinoma  of,  560 

contractions  of,  cicatricial,  5ff7 

dissection  of,  563 

hydrocele  of,  605 

lymph  nodes  of,  600 

wry,  697 
Necrosis,  961 

fat,  185 

phosphorous,  580 
Necrotic  caries,  570 
Neff,  J.  M.,  677 
Neisser,  gonococci  of.  445 
Neiaton,  546,  976 

forceps.  349 
N^laton's  line,  912 
Neoplasm,  834 

Nephritis,  chronic,  396 


Nephrolithiasis,  379 
NephroptoHS,  247,  250,  251 
Nephrotomy,  383,  388 
Nerve  cocainization  992 
Nerves,  anastomous'  of,  723 
in  stump,  722 

grafting  of,  723 

mjuries  of,  722 

intercostal,  728 

operations  upon,  719 

peripheral,  706 

peroneal,  728 

phrenic,  725 

pneumogastric,  725 

regeneration  of,  719 

suture  of,  719,  720 

wounds  of,  722 
Neudori'er,  995 
Neuralgia,  intercostal,  514 

major,  710 

minor,  710 

reflex,  710 
Neurasthenia,  61 
Neurectomy,  trifacial,  712 
Neurilemma,  6S3 
Neuritis,  707 

optic.  652 
Neuro6broma  of  scalp,  628 
Neuroma,  721.  854 

amputation.  721 


Nevua,  791 

cavernouB.  567 

simple,  567 

treatment  of,  by  boiling  water,  J.  A. 
Wycth's,  r.a8 
Nicholb,  Albert  G.,  836 
Nichols,  Edward  H.,  960,  961.  969 
Nicoll.  219 
Nipple,  disease  of,  Paget's,  522,  541 

supernumerary,  543 
NitEc  apparatus,  373 
Noble,  G.  H.,  386,  292,  395,  360,  366 
Noble's  operation,  360 
Nodular  goiter,  6l4 
Noma,  571 


Nui-k.  can^l  o/,  290,  340 


Obstruction,  intestinal,  47,  185 

diacnosis  of,  50 
patnology  of,  49 
ehronie,  53.  68 
symptoms  of,  53,  68 
treatment  of,  54 
pyloric.  128.  141 
treatment  of,  142 
Obturator,  196 
Occlusion  of  rectum,  90 
Ochsner.  A.  J.,  35.  318,  233,  234 
treatment,  36 
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Odiorae,  Walter  B.,  474 
Odontoma,  572,  856 

follicular,  573 
O'Dwyer,  590 

intubation,  591 
Omentum,  diseases  of,  87 

iniuries  of,  87 
Oophorectomy,  348 
Optic  neuritis,  652 
Orchidectomv,  437,  438,  480 
Orchitis,  478 

Organic    head    lesions,    symptoms    and 
diagnosis  of,  645 

lesions,  s3rmptomatology  of,  652 

stricture,  465 

treatment  of,  466 
Orlowsky,  V.  F.,  184 
Orthopedic  surgery,  959 
Os  calcis,  932 

Osgood,  Robert  B.,  827,  975 
Osier,  William,  65,  67,  157,  194,  228,  231 
Osteitis  deformans,  969 
Osteogenesis  imperfecta,  968 
Osteoma.  844 
Osteomalacia,  968 
Osteomyelitis,  570 

acute,  962 

chronic,  964 
Osteoplastic  craniotomy,  675 

resection  of  spine,  705 
Osteopsathyrosis,  968 
Osteosarcoma,  848 
Otis'  dilating  urethrotome,  467 

urethrometer,  467 
Outerbridge,  361 
Ovarian  cyst,  344 
twisted,  346 

tumor,  symptoms  of,  346 

complicatmg  pregnancy,  349,  351 
Ovaries,  329,  341 

hematoma  of,  346 

operations  on  tubes  and,  conservative, 
339,  342 

papilloma  of,  345 

tumors  of,  solid,  346 
Ovariotomv,  343,  348 
Ovaritis,  332,  341 

acute,  342 

chronic,  342 

tuberculous,  342 
OvulsL  Nabothi,  279 


Pacchionian  granulations,  654 

Pachymeningitis,  658 

Paget,  Sir  James,  201,  202,  231,  969 

Paget's  disease  of  nipple,  518,  522,  541 

Painter,  C.  F.,  244,  827 

Palmar  abscess,  757,  761 

Brooks*  incision  for,  763 
Pampiniform  plexus,  341 
Pancreas,  184 

cysts  of,  188,  189 

sclerosis  of,  186 

tumors  of,  188 
Pancreatic  apoplex>',  185,  186 


Pancreatic  calculi,  186,  188 

ducts,  172 

point,  184 
Pancreatitis,  128,  184,  185,  186 

acute,  184,  185 

chronic,  184,  186 

subacute,  186 
Papillary  cystadenoma,  536 
PapiUoma,  106,  854 

of  ovaries,  345 

of  rectum,  106 

villous,  855 
Paralysis,  facial,  724 

musculospiral,  728 
Paranephritic  abscess,  389 
Paraphunosis,  449,  450 
Parasitic  theory  of  cancer,  836 
Parathyroid  glandules,  60S,  609,  610,  620 

tumors,  623 
Parathyroids,  feeding  of,  610 
Para-urethjnal  abscess,  462 
Pan5,  Ambroise,  506,  642,  682,  746,  787 
Park,  Roswell,  792,  793, 834, 841, 846, 959, 

970,  1006 
Parker,  Willard,  17 
Paronychia,  757,  760,  761 
Parotid  gland,  chondroma  of,  586 

excision  of,  586 
Patella,  dislocation  of,  955 

fracture  of,  920 

operation  on,  922 
Patellae  ligamentiun,  823 
Patholoac  fracture,  870,  940 
Paul  of  Egina,  682 
Payr,  620,  624,  656 
P6an,  127 

Pediculi  capitis,  605 
Pelvic  hematocele,  351,  354 

\dscera,  anatomy  of,  265 
Pelvis,  fracture  of,  878 
Penis,  443 

amputation  of,  461 

cancer  of,  460 

injuries  of,  457 
Pennington,  J.  R.,  93 
Penski,  166 
Pepticulcer,  129, 133 
of  esophagus,  127 

treatment  of,  133 
perforating,  144 
Perforation,  intestinal,  65 

of  uterus,  285 

s\Tnptoms  of,  65 

typhoid,  64 
Pericardial  effusions,  507 
Pericardiotomy,  508 
Pericarditis,  507 
Pericardium,  506 

operations  upon,  507 
Penchondritis,  costal,  posttyphoid,  513 
Periductal  connective  tissue,  532 

fibroma  of  breast,  534 

myxoma,  534,  535 

sarcoma,  534 
Perigastritis,  128 
Perineal  lacerations,  355 
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Perineal  lithotomy,  414 

prostatectomy,  430,  433,  436 

section,  464 

urethrotomy,  463 
Perineum,  355 

muscles  of,  268 

operation  for  repair  of,  356 
Penneuritis,  707 
Periosteal  fracture,  870 
Periostitis,  961 
Peripheral  nerves,  706 
Perithelioma,  851 
Peritoneum,  227 

teratoma  of,  246 
Peritonitis,  28,  49,  73,  185,  190 

acute,  227 

circumscribed,  49 
diffuse,  49 

chronic,  238 
adhesive,  sclerosing,  239 

diffuse,  28,  229,  232 
symptoms  of,  230 
treatment  of,  232 

exudative,  238 

general,  229,  232 

hysteric,  231 

idiopathic,  229 

localized,  228 

malignant,  242 

sources  of,  230 

subphrenic,  228 

tuberculous,  240 
operation  for,  242 
Peroneal  nerve,  728 
Pessary,  289,  295,  299 
Peters,  399 
Petersen,  W.  P.,  107 
Pfannensteil,  292 
Phalanges,  911 

fracture  of,  911 

of  foot,  933 
Phalanx  of  thumb,  dislocation  of  first, 

950 
Phantom  tumor,  76 
Pharynx,  587 
Phelps,  216 
Phimosis,  449 
Phlebitis,  788 

obliterans,  788 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolcns,  787 
Phloridzin  test,  375 
Phosphorus  necrosis,  580 
Phrenic  nerve,  725 
Pia  mater,  654 
Piles,  89,  100 

strangulated,  100 
Pilonidal  sinus,  833 
Pin  worms,  93 
Pirogoff's  operation,  999 
Pituitary  body,  667 
Plastic  operations  on  face,  555 

resection  of  breast,  537 
Playfair,  328 
Pleura,  497 

echinococcus  of,  505 

tumors  of,  504 

65 


Pleurisy,  498 

Pleuroperitoneal  cavity,  198 
Plexiform  angioma,  791 
Plummer^  119,  120,  125 
Pneumatic  suit,  785,  993 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  725 
Pneumonia  inhalation,  595 
Pneumonotomy,  491 
Polk,  339 
Polypi,  281 

in  uterus,  303 

mucous,  106,  279 
Ponfick,  165 
Porro's  operation,  315 
Portal  circulation,  73 

vein,  172 
Porter,  Charies  Allen,  71,  779 
Porter,  Charles  Burnham,  17 
"Port-wine  stain,"  567 
Post^nski,  216 
Posterior  tibial  artery,  795 

urethritis,  450 

wire  splint,  Cabot  (A.  T.),  926 
Posthitis,  449 

Posttyphoid  costal  perichondritis,  513 
Posture,  knee-chest.  111 
Pott,  Percival,  741,  929 
Pott's  fractiu-e  of  fibula,  929 
Poultices,  758 
Powder,  face,  556 
Powers,  Charles  A.,  112, 192 
Precancerous  conditions,  861 
Pregnancy,  abdominal,  351 

extra-uterine,  350,  351 

ovarian,  351 

tubal,  350 
Prepatellar  bursitis,  824 
ProDang,  114 
Procidentia  uteri,  287,  298,  359 

treatment  of,  299 
Proctitis,  93 
Proctoclysis,  244,  785 
Proctoplasty,  92,  105 
Proctoscope,  90,  93,  104 
Proctotomy,  105 
Prolapse  of  anus,  103 

of  colon,  257 

of  intestine,  257 

of  rectum,  103 

of  spleen,  191 

of  stomach,  249,  256 

of  uterus,  298 
Prostate,  398,  421 

anatomy  of,  421 

calculi  of,  424 

cancer  of,  425,  438 
excision  of,  439,  440 

enlarged,  400,  425 
symptoms  of,  426 

inflammation  of,  422 

massage  of,  423,  454 

sarcoma  of,  442 
Prostatectomy,  perineal,  430,  433,  436 

suprapubic,  426,  430,  431 
Prostatitis,  acute,  449 

chronic,  424 
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Prostatitis,  treatment  of,  423 

tuberculous,  424 
Proud  flesh,  753 
Pruritus  ani,  93 
Psammoma,  844 
Pseudocyst,  188,  190 
Psychic  aspects  of  Graves'  disease,  613 
Psychoses,  674 
Pterion,  648 
Ptosis,  128 
abdominal,  247 
bandage  for,  169 
diagnosis,  258 
Graves*  disease  and,  258 
in  connection  with  joint  disease,  254 
symptoms,  256 
treatment,  259 
gastric,  61 
of  liver,  62 
visceral,  63 
Pulmonary  actinomycosis,  496 

tuberculosis,  495 
Puncture  of  bladder,  suprapubic,  404 

lumbar,  659 
Punctured  fracture,  633 
Purmann,  787 
Putham,  James  J.,  711 
Pyelitis,  385,  388 
Pylorectomy,  127,  142,  152 
Pyloric  obstruction,  128,  141 
stenosis,  131,  147 
hypertrophic,  147 
in  infants,  129,  143 
Pyloroplasty,  Finney's,  134,  142 
Pylorus,  spasm  of,  129,  146 
Pyonephrosis,  387 
Pyopneumothorax,  131,  228 
Pyosalpinx,  330 
Pyothorax,  499 


QuiMBY,  W.  C,  71,  448 

Quincke,  659 

Quinin  and  urea  hydrochlorate,  784 


Radial  artery,  795 
Radius,  head  of,  dislocation  of,  949 
and  neck  of,  fracture  of,  902 

neck  of,  fracture  of,  897 
Ranula,  558,  849 

Rattlesnake  venom  in  epilepsy,  672 
Rawling,  L.  B.,  637 
Rectal  lymphatics,  109 

tenesmus,  79 

valves,  hypertrophy  of,  90 
Rectocele,  356,  357 
Rectoj>exy,  104 

Rectovaginal  fistula,  363,  365,  366 
Rectum,  cancer  of,  107 

imperiforate,  90 

inflammation  of,  92 
gonorrheal,  93 

occlusion  of,  90 

papilloma  of,  106 

prolapse  of,  103 


Rectum,  resection  of,  109 
anal  method,  110 
combined,  110 
dorsal,  110 
sacral,  110 

stricture  of,  104 

syphilitic  affection  of,  93 

tuberculosis  of,  94 

tumors  of,  106 

ulcer  of,  93 
Reed,  361,  951 
Regeneration  of  nerves,  719 
Reichmann's  disease,  146 
Reinbach,  100 
Renal  calculi,  380 

treatment  of,  391,  392 

disease,  diagnosis  in,  370 
Resection  of  breast,  plastic,  637 

of  jaw,  upper,  576 

of  jaws,  upper  and  lower,  575 

of  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  730 

of  rectum,  combined  method,  110 
dorsal  method,  110 
sacral  method,  110 

of  ribs,  500 

of  sigmoid,  80 

of  spine,  osteoplastic,  705 
Retention  cy^ts,  81^6 
of  breast,  542 

of  urine.  399,  400 
Retrocecal  fossa,  76 
Retroduodenal  fossa,  76 
Retroflexion  of  uterus,  294,  295 
Retroperitoneal  cysts,  245 

hernia,  197 

lymph  nodes,  tuberculosis  of,  243 

space,  242 

tumors  of,  245 
Retroversion  of  uterus,  286 

treatment  of,  289 
Retzius,  384 

Reynolds,  Edward,  245,  339,  355 
Rhinoplasty,  556 

Codman's  (E.  A.),  557 
Rhinorrhea,  cerebrospinal,  657 
Rhizotomy,  730 
Rib,  cervical,  608 

fracture  of,  875 

resection  of,  500 
Ribbert,  21 
Richardson,  Maurice  Howe,  17,  93,  122, 

123,  124,  194,  348 
Rickets,  967 
Ricord,  Phillipe,  444 
Ridlon,  914 
Riebold,  122 
Riedel's  lobe,  170 
Risley,  E.  H.,  781 
Riva-Rocci  apparatus,  733 
Robinson,  Samuel,  492,  510,  910 
Robson,  Mayo,  187 
Robson's  point,  172 
Rodent  ulcer,  565,  629 
Rogers,  John».612 
Rokitanski,  75,  976 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  649 
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Rosary,  967 
Rose,  553 

position,  595 
Rost,  E.  R.,  674 
Rotch,  Thomas  Morgan,  244 
Rotter,  216,  524 
Roux,  142,  143,  544,  617 

operation,  complete,  142 
Russell,  R.  Hamilton,  198 
Rutkowski,  399 
Rydygier,  127,  170,  195,  365 

Sacculation  of  bladder,  418 
Sactosalpinx  hsemorrhagica,  330 

purulenta,  330 

serosa,  330 
Safety-pin,  56,  92 
Saline  mfusion,  786 
Salivary  fistula,  556 

glands,  585 

stone,  558 
Salpingectomy,  336 
Salpingitis,  329 

catarrhal,  329,  335 

purulent,  329 

symptoms  of,  332 

treatment  of,  335 

tuberculous,  330,  332,  334 
Salvarsan,  456 
Sampson,  John  A.,  325,  326 
Sandelin's  cheiloplasty,  563 
Sanger^  328,  365 
Santonni,  duct  of,  172,  184 
Sarcoma,  845 

giant-cell,  848 

of  breast,  periductal,  534 

of  esophagus,  125 

of  intestines,  77 

of  jaw,  574 

of  kidney,  394 

of  lung,  495 

of  prostate,  442 

of  stomach,  156 

of  testicle,  486 

of  tongue,  585 

of  uterus,  327 
Sargent,  Percy  W.  G.,  201 
Sausage-shaped  tumor,  74 
Savariaud,  624 
Savory,  William  S.,  779 
Scalp,  avulsion  of,  627 

closing,  Cushing's  method  of,  679 

contusion  of,  625 

cysts  of,  dermoid,  628 

hematoma  of,  626 

neurofibroma  of,  628 

tumors  of,  627 

wounds  oi,  626 
Scannell,  David  D.,  237,  870 
Scaphoid,  fracture  of,  908 
Scapula,  fracture  of,  883 
Scars,  malignant  degeneration  of,  832 
Schaudinn,  454 
Schede,  216,  382 

Schede's  operation,  492,  502,  503,  790 
Scheele,  379 


Schiassi's  operation,  168 

Schimmelbusch,  556 

Schmieden,  Victor,  809,  810 

Schroder.  280,  339 

Schroder  8  operation,  280 

Schulz,  504 

Schwann,  sheath  of,  683 

Sciatic  hernia,  196 

Sciatica,  717 

Sclerosis  of  pancreas,  186 

Scrotal  hernia,  196 

Scudder,  Charles  L.,  143,  211,  212,  213, 

260,  418,  487,  866,  872,  875,  878,  880- 

882,  884,  885,  887-894,   896,   898-901, 

904-908,  910,  911,  914,  916-918,  920, 

925-935,  937,  936,  942,  944,  945-949, 

952,  957 
S€H;tion,  perineal,  464 
Seclig,  M.  G.,  41,  125 
Seeping  method,  40,  238 
Semilunar  cartilage,  956 
Senn,  Nicholas,  192 
Sequestrum^  961 
Serous  menmgitis,  693 
Serum,  horse,  829 
Shattuck,  Frederick  C,  241 
Sheath  of  Schwann,  683 
Sheen,  780 
Sheldon,  John  G.,  37 
Sherrington,  649 
Shipton,  42 
Shock,  779,  992 

diagnosis  of,  781 

prophylaxis  of,  783,  784 

treatment  of,  781,  787 
Shoulder,  dislocation  of,  943 

old  unreduced,  947 
Shoulder-joint  amputation,  1007 
Sigmoid  flexure,  diverticula  of,  59 

resection  of,  80 
Sigmoidopexy,  104 
"Silver-fork'^  deformity,  902 
Simmons,  Channing  C,  474 
Simon,  368,  399,  546 
Sims.  Marion,  363 
Sims   position,  364 

specuhmi,  364 
Singley,  J.  D.  V.,  553 
Sinus,  pilonidal,  833 

thrombosis,  657 

tuberculous,  514 
Skin,  827 

disinfecting,  737 
Skull,  630 

fracture  of,  631 

opening,  676 
Small,  E.  H.,  91 
Smith,  H.  L.,  896 
Smith,  Nathan,  348 
Smith,  Stephen,  1001 
Smith,  W.  B.,  490 
Smith,  WUliam  H.,  241 
Smyth,  A.  W.,  792 
Sobotta,  197,  243,  268 
Society  of  Clinical  Surgery,  frontispiece 

and  71 
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Sounding  for  stone,  409 
Sounds,  bulbous,  113 

Schreiber's  dilating,  114 

Starck's  diverticulum,  114 
Spasm,  facial,  724 

of  pylorus,  129,  146 
Spasmodic  stricture  of  urethra,  464 

torticollis,  598,  599,  725 
Spasticity,  653 
Spear,  Walter  M.,  192 
Spermatocele,  481,  484 
Spiller,  William  G.,  624,  721 
Spina  bifida,  693,  694,  695,  696 
Spinal  meningitis,  692 
Spine,  624,  681 

concussion  of,  686 

contusion  of,  686 

"railway,''  686 

resection  of,  osteoplastic,  705 

tumors  of,  697 
Spinofacial  anastomosis,  723 
Spiral  fracture^  870 
Splanchnoptosis,  247 
Spleen,  190 

abscess  of,  192 

cysts  of,  192 

pathologic,  191 

prolapse  of,  191 

ptosis  of,  194 

rupture  ofj  191 

tuberculosis  of,  192 

wandering,  194 

wounds  of,  191 
Splenectomy,  190,  191,  193,  194,  195 
Splenic  anemia,  194,  814 

enlargement,  193 

leukemia,  myelogenous,  195 
Splenomegaly,  194 
Splenopexy,  194 

Rydygier's,  170 
Splenoptosis,  247 
Splint,  Cabot's  posterior  wire,  926 

Cobb's,  934 

Coolidge's,  934 

Desault,  929 

Dupuytren's,  931 

Matas,  938 

Thomas  hip,  914 
Splints,  applying,  742 

types  of,  871 
Spondylitis  deformans,  988 
"Spotted  fever,"  659 
Sprain,  972 

"Stab  wound,"  ISO,  181 
Staffordshire  knot,  349 
Starr,  M.  Allen,  624 
Steno's  duct,  558 
Stenosis,  intestinal,  69 

of  pylorus,  131,  147 
hypertrophic,  147 
in  infants,  129 
Sternum,  fracture  of,  877 
Stewart,  707 

Stimson,  L.  A.,  875,  948,  953 
Stinson.  J.  Coplin,  471 
Stinson's  operation  for  hypospadias,  470 


Stomach,  113,  127,  171 

cancer  of,  147  _ 

distortion  of,  129,  131,  144 

hour-glass,  129,  131,  144 

lymphatics  of,  148 

prolapse  of,  249,  256 

sarcoma  of,  156 

wounds  of,  156 
Stone,  Arthur  K.,  187,  247 
Stone  in  bladder,  408 

in  kidney,  379 

salivary,  558 

sounding  for,  409 
Storer,  Malcohn,  336,  339,  347,  350 
Strangulated  hernia,  200,  201,  202 

piles,  100 
Strangulation,  intestinal,  50,  51 
Streptothrix,  70 
Stricture,  acquired,  464 

inflammatory,  465 

of  esophagus,  114,  115 
diagnosis  of,  118 
treatment  of,  118 

of  rectum,  104 

organic,  465 

spasmodic,  464 

traumatic,  462 

urethral,  462 
Struma,  613 
Stnimpell,  663 
Strychnin  in  shock,  783 
Study  of  cases,  731 
Stump,  nerve  anastomosis  in,  722 

painful,  996 
SuDcoracoid  bursitis,  827 
Subdeltoid  bursa,  823 
Subdural  hemorrhage,  639 
Subinvolution  of  uterus,  278 
Suboccipital  exploration,  679 
Summers,  J.  E.,  194 
Suppurative  leptomeningitis,  660 

meningitis,  692 
urotropin  in,  661 
Supracondvloid  fracture  of  femur,  919 
Suprapatellar  bursa,  823 
Suprapubic  cystotomy,  412 

prostatectomy,  426,  430,  431 
Suprarenal  gland,  392 

tumors  of,  396 
Surgical  kidney,  386,  387,  388 
Sutcliffe,  W.  G.,  603 
Suture  of  blood-vessels,  807 

of  nerves,  719,  720 
Sylvius,  fissure  of,  649 
Syme's  operation,  998 
Synovitis,  972 
S>T>hilis,  444 

genital  lesions  of,  454 

of  anus,  93 

of  bone,  965 

of  breast,  541 

of  liver,  163 

of  rectum,  93 
Syphilitic  epididymitis,  478 

orchiditis.  478 
Syringomyelocele,  693,  694 
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Tait,  Lawson,  307,  357;  366 

operation,  366 
Talma,  166,  167,  170 
Tape,  absorbent,  745 
Taxis,  199 

Taylor,  Alfred  S.,  549 
Taylor,  E.  W.,  702 
Teale's  amputation,  1002 
TendoHj  816,  818 

conjomed,  210 

sheaths,  tumors  of,  821 

transplantation,  823 

wounds,  821 
Tendoplasty,  822 
Tenesmus,  rectal,  79 
Tenosyno\nti8,  819 

tuberculous,  820 
Teratoma,  840 

of  peritoneum,  246 

of  testicle,  486 
Terrier,  64,  168 
Testicles,  absence  of,  477 

adenoma  of,  486 

cancer  of,  486 

cystfl  of,  dermoid,  486 

inflammation  of,  478 

sarcoma  of,  486 

tuberculosis  of,  479 

tumors  of.  485 

undoscenaed,  474 

wounds  of,  478 
Tetany,  gastric,  129,  146 
Thecitis,  819 

Therapeutics,  mechanical,  810 
Thigh,  fracture  of,  919 
Thomas  collar,  123 

hip  splint,  914 
Thompson,  George,  143,  373 
Thompson,  Henry,  376 
Thoracentesis,  498 
Thoracic  duct,  w^ounds  of,  604 
Thomdike,  Paul,  394 
Three-glass  test,  451 
Thrombosis,  mesenteric,  71 

sinus,  657 
Thumb,  dislocation  of  first  phalanx  of, 

950 
Thyroglossal  cysts  and  ducts,  559 
Thyroid,  accessory,  609 

fracture  of,  590 

gland,  608 
cancer  of,  621 
inflammation  of,  623 
Thyroidectomy,  618 
Thyrotoxic  disease,  611 
Tibia,  rupture  of  tubercle  of,  924 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  797 

posterior,  795 
Tic,  convulsive,  724 

douloureux,  710 
Tileston,  Wilder,  127,  167 
Tilhnanns,  165,  635 
Toe-nail,  ingrowing,  770 

packing,  772 
Toes,  amputation  of,  997 
Toldt,  683 


Tongue,  580 

al^cess  of,  582 

cancer  of,  582 
operation  for.  583 

inflammation  of,  581 

sarcoma  of,  585 

tie,  581 

tuberculosis  of,  582 

tumors  of,  non-malignant,  585 

wounds  of,  581 
Tonsil,  tumors  of,  587 
Torticollis.  597 

spasmodic,  598,  599,  725 
Toxemia  in  abdominal  ptosis,  258 
Toxins  of  erysipelas,  864 
Trachea,  foreign  body  in,  590 
Transfusion  of  blood,  378 
Transposition  of  viscera,  59 
Traumatic  asphyxia,  512 

biu^itis,  treatment  of,  824 

neurosis,  686 

stricture,  462 
Treitz,  ligament  of,  135 
Trendelenburg,  F.,  216,  789 

position,  199,  211,  266,  365 
Treves,  Frederick,  76,  625 
Trichina  spiralis,  818 
Trichiniasis,  818 
Trifacial  neurectomy,  712 
Truss,  207,  208 
Trypsin  treatment,  864 
Tubal  abortion,  350,  351 

pregnancy,  350 

rupture,  350,  351,  352 
Tube,  Einhom-Jjickson-Mosher,  116 

Symond's  esophageal,  116 

T-,  334 
Tuberculosis,  ileocecal,  69 

of  anus,  94 

of  bone,  964 

of  bursa?,  827 

of  intestines,  67 

of  joints,  976 

of  kidney,  390 

of  retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes,  243 

of  rectum,  94 

of  spleen,  192 

of  testicle,  479 

of  tongue,  582 

pulmonary,  494 

renal,  391,  392 
Tuberculous  adenitis,  treatment  of,  602 

cystitis,  405 

disease  of  breast,  541 

ganglion,  821 

lymph  nodes,  814 

ovaritis,  342 

peritonitis,  240,  242 

prostatitis,  424 

salpingitis,  330,  333,  334 

sinuses,  514 

tenosynovitis,  820 

ulcers,  58 
Tubular  diarrhea,  63 
Tubulocysts,  836 
Tumors,  benign,  834 
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Tumors,  causation  of,  835 
cavernous,  791 
cerebellar,  667 
connective-tissue,  842 
epithelial,  854 
fecal,  57 
intracranial,  665 
intramedullary,  701 
intraspinal,  laminectomy  for,  706 
malignant,  834 
meningeal,  661,  698 
of  abdominal  wall,  262- 
of  anus,  105 
of  bladder,  415 

diagnosis  of,  416 
of  brain,  665 

symptoms  of,  666 

treatment  of,  668 
of  breast,  Warren's  classification  of,  533 
of  broad  ligament,  340 
of  bursae,  827 
of  Cauda  eauina,  701 
of  chest-wall,  514 
of  conus  medullaris,  701 
of  cranial  bones,  662 
of  esophagus,  125 
of  face,  567 
of  Fallopian  tubes,  339 
of  intestines,  76 

benign,  77 
of  jaw,  572 
of  kidney,  392 

cystic,  395 
of  larynx,  594 
of  liver,  162 

treatment  of,  164 
of  pancreas,  188 
of  pleura,  504 
of  rectum,  106 
of  retroperitoneal  space,  245 
of  scalp,  627 
of  spine,  697 
of  suprarenal  gland,  396 
of  tendon-sheaths,  821 
of  testicle,  485 
of  tongue,  585 
of  tonsil,  587 
of  umbilicus,  263 
of  uterus,  302 
ovarian,  complicating  pregnancy,  349 

solid,  346 

symptoms  of,  346 
parathyroid,  623 
phantom,  76 

round  ligaments,  solid,  341 
sausage-shaped,  74 
Tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele  of,  481 
Tuttle,  102 
Twist(»d  conl,  487 


Ulcer,  acute,  129,  130 
chronic,  129,  130 
duodenal,  30,  129,  130,  131,  133,  146, 

176 
malignant,  degeneration  of,  832 


Ulcer,  MarjoUn's,  832 

of  bladder,  414 

treatment  of,  415 
of  esophagus,  127 
peptic,  127 

of  leg,  754 

of  rectum,  93 

peptic,  128,  129,  130,  133 

j)erf  orating,  144 

rodent,  565,  629 

varicose,  752,  754 
Ultzmami*s  syringe,  447 
Umbilicus,  ii]dJammations  about,  263 

malformations  of,  262 

tumors  of,  263 
Upijer  extremity    (shoulder-girdle),   am- 
putation of,  1005 

jaw,  fracture  of,  936 
Urachus,  malformations  of,  262 
Ureter,  369 

and  cervix  uteri,  relations  of,  269 

double,  370 

injury  of,  385 

kinking  of,  385 
Ureteral  calculi,  381,  383 

catheter,  374 
Urethra,  443 

anatomy  of,  443 

calculus  of.  462 

foreign  body  in,  461 

stricture  of,  462 
Urethral  caruncle,  362 

fistula,  468 
Urethritis,  non-specific,  445 

posterior,  450 
Urethromcter,  Otis',  467 
Urethroscopy,  468 
Urethrotome,  Otis'  dilating,  467 
Urethrotomy,  perineal,  463 
Urethrovaginal  fistula,  363,  364 
Urinary  calculi,  symptoms  of,  380 
Urine,  incontinence  of,  407 

residual,  427 

retention  of,  407 

segregating,  374 
Urotropin,  679 

in  suppurative  meningitis,  661 
Uterosacral  Ugaments,  289 
Uterus,  265 

adenocarcinoma  of,  316 

anteflexion  of,  295 

Dudley's  operation  for,  296 

anteversion  of,  286,  294 

cancer  of,  315 
diagnosis  of,  319 
panhysterectomy  for,  327 
symptoms  of,  318 
treatment  of,  319 

deciduoma    malignum     (choriodecidu- 
oma),  328 

descent  of,  298 

displacements  of,  285 

endothelioma  of,  327 

inflammations  of,  271 

lacerations  of,  282 

l>Tnphatic  connections  of,  267,  270 
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Uterus,  myoma  of,  symptoms  of,  303 

treatment  of,  306 
perforation  of,  285 
polypi  in,  303 

procidentia  of,  287,  298,  299,  300 
retroflexion  of,  294,  295 
retroversion  of,  286 
sarcoma  of,  327 
steaming,  307 
subinvolution  of,  278 
suspension  of,  290 

through  abdominal  section,  291 
vagina,  291 
tumors  of,  302 
wounds  of,  284 


Vaccine  therapy,  261 
Vagina,  atresia  of,  367 
Vaginal  cysts,  367 

fistula,  363 

process,  198 
Vaginitis,  367 
Valve  of  Gerlach,  18,  20 
Valvulae  conniventes,  43,  44 
Vander  Veer,  Albert,  837 
van  Hook,  385 
van  Kaathovcn,  721 
van  Zwalenburg,  C,  21 
Varices,  100 

lymph,  811 
Varicocele,  484 

of  broad  ligament,  341 
Varicose  aneurysm,  791 

ulcer,  752,  754 

veins,  789 
Varix,  aneurysmal,  791,  799,  806 
Vasa  recta,  45 
Vasectomy^,  437 
Vaughan,  George  T.,  510 
Vein,  enucleator,  Mayo's,  790 

portal,  172 
Venereal  warts,  458,  777 
Venom,  rattlesnake,  in  epilepsy,  672 
Ventral  hernia,  196 
Ventrofixation  J  300 
Ventrosuspension,  300 
Verruca,  458 

acuminata,  773 

filiformis,  773 

senilis,  773 

vulgaris,  773 
Vertebrae,  dislocation  of,  688 

fracture  of,  688 
Verumontanum,  444 
Vesico-uterine  fistula,  363 
Vcsico-uterovaginal  fistula,  363 
Vesicovaginal  fistula,  363,  364,  365 
Vessels,  lymph,  811 
Villous  papilloma,  855 
Vincent,  Beth,  25 
Virchow,  60,  247,  515,  976 
Viscera,  pehnc,  anatomy  of,  265 

transposition  of,  59 
Visceral  ptosis,  53 
Vitello-intestinal  duct,  57,  262 


Volkmann's  contracture,  816,  817 

Volvulus,  73,  75 

Vomitus,  coffee-ground,  132 

von  Bergmann,  216,  229,  636,  641 

von  Bramann,  624 

von  Dittel,  365 

von  Eichen,  489 

von  Graefe,  544 

von  Haller,  606 

von  Langenbeck,  546,  553 

von  Mikulicz,  78,  80,  81,  82,  114,  115, 

120,  121,  127,  147,  229,  232,  620,  794 
von  Recklinghausen.  970 
von  Recklinghausen  s  disease,  628 
von  Winkel,  365 
Vulpius,  822 


Wagner,  624 

Wagner,  E.,  504 

Walcher,  365 

Waldeyer,  624 

Walker,  George,  395,  480 

Waller,  706 

Walton,  G.  L.,  598,  624,  690 

Wardrop  method,  806 

operation,  802 
Warren,  J.  Collins,  515,  516,  524,  525, 

533,  544,  587,  858 
Warren,  John  C,  222,  544 
Warren  Museum  (Harvard^  58,  129,  386, 

390,  517,  518,  519,  520,  521,  642 
Warren's    (J.    Collins)    classification    of 
breast  tumors,  543 

operation  for  amputation  of  the  breast, 
587 
Warthin,  814 
Warts,  769,  773 

venereal,  458,  773 
Wassermann,  456 
Waterman,  G.  A.,  711 
Watson,  Francis  S.,  378,  415,  417,  418, 

421,  430,  433,  596 
Wei(;hsclbaum,  659 
Weir,  Robert,  F.,  64,  112 
Wells,  Sr)encer,  241,  349 
W>n,  627 
Wetherill,  239 
Wharton's  duct,  558 
Whitehead's  operation,  102 

for  cancer  of  tongue,  583 
Whitlow,  757 
Whitman's  method,  914 
Whitney,  W.  F.,  537 
Williams,  C.  A.,  40 
Wilson,  H.  Augustus,  823,  915 
Winslow.  foramen  of,  76 
Wirsung^s  duct,  184,  185,  186, 188 
Witzel.  427 

Witzel  s  gastrostomy,  64,  154,  216 
Wolbarst,  A.  L.,  485 
Wolff  grafts,  830 
Wolffian  ducts,  329 
Wolfler,  81,  127,  216 
Wood.  157 
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Garrison's 
History  of  Medicine 

History  of  Medicine.  With  Medical  Chronology,  Bibliographic 
Data,  and  Test  Questions.  By  Fielding  H.  Garrison.  M.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal Assistant  Librarian,  Surt^eon-General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cloth,  $6.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

JUST  ISSUCD-THC  BACDCKCR    OF  MEDICAL  HISTORY 

The  work  begins  with  ancient  and  primitive  medicine,  and  carries  you  in  a 
most  interestinjT  and  instructive  way  on  through  Egyptian  medicine,  Sumerian 
and  Oriental  medicine,  Greek  medicine,  the  Byzantine  period  ;  the  Mohammedan 
and  Jewish  periods,  the  Medieval  period,  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Re- 
vival of  learning  and  the  Reformation  ;  the  Seventeenth  Century  (the  age  of  indi- 
vidual scientific  endeavor),  the  Eighteenth  Century  (the  age  of  theories  and 
systems),  the  Nineteenth  Centur)'  (the  beginning  of  organized  advancement  of 
science),  the  Twentieth  Century  (the  beginning  of  organized  preventive  medicine). 
You  get  all  the  important  facts  in  medical  history  ;  a  biographic  dictionary  of  the 
makers  of  medical  histor)-,  arranged  alphabetically  ;  an  album  i^i  medical  portraits  ; 
a  complete  medical  c/ironoloj:y  (data  on  diseases,  drugs,  operations,  etc. ) ;  a  brief 
survey  of  the  social  and  cultural  phases  of  each  period. 
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Musser  and  Kelly  on 


Treatment 


A  Handbook  of  Practical  Treatment.  By  82  eminent  specialists. 
Edited  by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  and  A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Three  octavos  of  950  pages  each,  illustrated. 
Per  volume:  Cloth,  ^6.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  ^7.50  net  Subscrip- 
tion. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES 
A  PRACTICE  FOR  QUICK  REFERENCE  AND  DAILY  USE 

Every  chapter  in  this  work  was  written  by  a  specialist  of  unquestioned  authority. 
Not  only  is  drug  therapy  given  but  also  dietotherapy,  serumtherapy,  organo- 
therapy, rest-cure,  exercise  and  massage,  hydrotherapy,  climatology,  electro- 
therapy, ;r-ray,  and  radial  activity  are  fully,  clearly,  and  definitely  discussed. 
Those  measures  partaking  of  a  surgical  nature  have  been  presented  by  surgeons, 
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Differential  Dia|(nosis 

Differential  Diagnosis.  Presented  through  an  Analysis  of  385 
Cases.  By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston.  Octavo  of  764  pages, 
illustrated  Cloth,  115.50  net 

THE  NEW  (2d)  EDITION 

EIGHT  LARGE  PRINTINGS 

Dr.  Cabot' s  work  takes  up  diagnosis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  presenting 
symptom — the  symptom  in  any  disease  which  holds  the  foreground  in  the  clinical 
picture  :  the  principal  complaint.  It  groups  diseases  under  these  symptoms,  and 
points  the  way  to  proper  reasoning  in  coming  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  works 
backward  from  each  leading  symptom  to  the  actual  organic  cause  of  the  symptom. 
This  the  author  does  by  means  of  case-teaching. 

Chat.  Lyman  Greene,  M.D.*  Uniz'ersity  of  Minnesota. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  that  has  been  published  in  recent  years,  or  indeed  at 
anv  time." 


Morrow's  Diagnostic  and 
Therapeutic  Technic 

Dias:nostic  and  Therapeutic  Technic.  By  Albert  S.  Morrow, 
M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery,  New  York  Polyclinic.  Octavo 
of  775  pages,  with  815  original  line  drawings.     Cloth,  1^5.00  net. 

JUST  THE  WORK  FOR  PRACTmONCRS 

Dr.  Morrow's  new  work  is  decidedly  a  work  for  you — the  physician  engaged 
in  general  practice.  It  is  a  work  you  need  because  it  tells  you  just  how  to  perform 
those  procedures  required  of  you  every  day.  and  it  tells  you  and  shows  you  by 
clear,  new  line-drawings,  in  a  way  never  before  approached.  It  is  not  a  book  on 
drug  therapy  ;  it  deals  alone  with  physical  or  mechanical  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic measures.  The  information  it  gives  is  such  as  you  need  to  know  every 
day — transfusion  and  infusion,  hypodermic  medication.  Bier's  hyperemia,  explora- 
tory punctures,  aspirations,  anesthesia,  etc.  Then  follow  descriptions  of  those 
measures  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  special  regions  or 
organs:  proctoclysis,  cystoscopy,  etc. 

Journal  American  Medical  Auodation 

"The  procedures  described  are  those  which  practitioners  may  at  some  time  be  called 
on  to  perform.*' 


SAUNDERS'  BOOKS  ON 


Faught's  Blood-Pressure 

Blood  -  Pressure  from  the  Clinical  Standpoint.  By  Francis  A. 
Faught,  M.  D.,  formerly  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Octavo  of  281 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  II3.00  net 

WRITTEN  SPECIALLY  FOR  THE  PRACTITIONER 

Dr.  Faught*  s  book  is  designed  for  practical  help  at  the  bedside.  It  meets  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  general  practitioner,  who  heretofore  had  no  book  to  which  to 
turn  in  case  of  emergency.  Every,  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  here  a  practical 
guide,  full  of  information  of  a  clinical  nature,  and  presented  in  a  way  readily 
available  for  daily  use  by  the  busy  man.  Besides  the  actual  technic  of  using  the 
sphygmomanometer  in  diagnosing  disease.  Dr.  Faught  has  included  a  brief 
general  discussion  of  the  process  of  circulation.  The  wonderful  strides  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  blood-pressure,  and  the  practical  application  of  sphygmomano- 
metric  findings  within  recent  years,  make  it  imperative  for  every  medical  man  to 
have  close  at  hand  an  up-to-date  work  on  this  subject. 


Anders  &  Boston's  Medical  Diagnosis 


A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Diagnosis.— By  James  M.  Anders,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  L.  Napoleon  Boston,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo  of  1 175 
pages,  with  443  illustrations,  a  number  in  colors.  Cloth,  ^6.00  net; 
Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

THE   MODERN  DIAGNOSIS 

This   new  work  is  designed   expressly  for  the   general   practitioner.  The 

methods  given  are  practical  and  especially  adapted  for  quick  reference.  The 

diagnostic  methods  are  presented  in  a  forceful,  definite  way  by  men  who  have 
had  wide  ex])erience  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  clinical  laboratorv. 

The  Medical  Record 

••  Ihc  association  in  its  authorship  of  a  celebrated  clinician  and  a  well-known  labontorj 
worker  is  most  fortunate.     It  must  long  occupy  a  pre-eminent  position." 


PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE  5 

JUST  OUT 

Ward's  Bedside  Hematolo£(y 

Bedside  Hematology.  By  Gordon  R.  Ward,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London,  England.  Octavo  of  400  pages, 
illustrated. 

JUST  OUT— INCLUDING  VACCINES  AND  SCRUMS 

Dr.  Ward's  work  is  designed  to  be  of  service  to  the  man  in  general  practice. 
It  gives  you  the  exact  technic  for  obtaining  the  blood  for  examination,  the  making 
of  smears,  making  the  blood-count,  finding  coagulation  time,  etc.  Then  it  takes 
up  each  disease,  giving  you  the  synonyms,  definition,  nature,  general  pathology, 
etiology,  bearings  of  age  and  sex,  the  onset,  symptomatology  (discussing  each 
symptom  in  detail),  course  of  the  disease,  clinical  varieties,  complications,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  (drug,  diet,  rest,  vaccines  ami  serums,  ^-ray,  operation,  etc.). 
There  is  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  medical  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  giving 
you  the  exact  doses  of  the  various  drugs  indicated,  and  the  methods  of  their 
administration,  the  serum  treatment,  transfusion,  etc.  Another  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  value  of  blood  findings  in  surgical  diagnosis,  pointing  out  their  value  in 
differentiating  benign  from  malignant  growths,  infectious  from  other  diseases, 
appendicitis  from  typhoid  fever.  The  final  30  pages  are  given  over  to  a  summary 
of  the  blood  conditions  in  the  various  diseases,  arranged  alphabetically. 


Smith's  What  to  Eat  and  Why 

What  to  Eat  and  Why.  By  G.  Carroll  Smith,  M.D.,  Boston. 
i2mo  of  312  pages.     Cloth,  ^2.50  net. 

FOR  THE  PRACTITIONER 

With  this  book  you  no  longer  need  send  your  patients  to  a  specialist  to  be 
dieted — you  will  be  able  to  prescribe  the  suitable  diet  yourself  just  as  you  do 
other  forms  of  therapy.  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  "  why  "  of  each  statement  he 
makes.  It  is  this  knowing  why  which  gives  you  confidence  in  the  book,  which 
makes  you  feel  that  Dr.  Smith  knows. 

Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal 

"All  through  this  book  Dr.  Smith  has  added  to  his  dietetic  hints  a  great  many  valuable  ones 
of  a  general  nature,  which  will  appeal  to  the  general  practitioner." 


Slade*s  Physical  Examination  and  Dia^ostic  Anatomy 

Physical  Examination  and  Diagnostic  Anatomy. — By  Charles  B.  Slade,  M.D., 
Chief  of  Clinic  in  General  Medicine,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
i2mo  of  146  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  ^$1.25  net. 

"In  this  volume  is  contained  the  fundamental  methods  and  principles  of  physical  examination,  well 
illustrated,  largely  by  line  drawings.  Tfcc  book  is  to  be  strongly  recommended.  — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal . 
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Bastedo's  Materia   Medica 

Pharmacology    Therapeuticst    Prescription    Writing 

Materia  Medica*  Pharmacoiofy,  Therapeutics,  and  Prescription 
Writing,  By  W.  A.  Bastedo,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Pharma- 
cology- and  Therapeutics  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Octavo 
of  602  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

RCPiUifTCD  IN  FIVE  MOirraS 

Dr.  Hastedo's  discussion  of  his  subject  is  ven-  complete.  As  an  illustration, 
take  the  pharmacologic  action  of  the  drug.  It  gives  you  the  antiseptic  action,  the 
local  action  on  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  the  alimentar>-  tract  :  where  the 
drug  is  obsorbed.  if  at  all — and  how  rapidly.  It  gives  you  the  systemic  action  on  the 
circulator)'  organs,  respiratory  organs,  ner\'ous  system,  and  sense  organs.  It  tells 
you  how  the  drug  is  changed  in  the  body.  It  gives  you  the  route  of  elimination 
and  in  what  form.  It  gives  you  the  action  on  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  skin, 
bowels,  lungs,  and  mammary  glands  during  elimination.  It  gives  you  the  after- 
effects. It  gives  you  the  unexpected — the  unusual — effects.  It  gives  you  the 
tolerance — habit  formation.  Could  any  discussion  be  more  complete,  more 
thorough  ? 

Boston  Medical  mm!  Stir^c4l  Journal 

"  Its  aim  throughout  is  therapeutic  and  practical,  rather  than  theoretic  and  pharmacologic. 
The  text  is  illustrated  vrith  sixty  well-chosen  plates  and  cuts.  It  should  prove  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  text-book  literature  on  these  subjects." 


McKenzie  on  Exercise  in 
Education   and    Medicine 

Exercise  in  Education  and  Medicine.  By  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  B.  A^ 
M.  D.,  Fn^fcssor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of  the  Department, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo  of  393  pages,  with  346  original 
illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

D.  A.  Sar^eant.   M.   D.»  Director  of  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Han-ard  Uni*»ersiiy. 

"It  cannot  fail  to  l>e  helpful  to  practitioners  in  medicine.  The  classification  of  athletic 
games  and  exercises  in  tabular  form  for  different  ages,  sexes,  and  occupations  is  the  work  of  an 
expert.     It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physical  educator  and  medical  practitioner." 


Bonney's  Tuberculosis  Second  Edition 

IVnEkCTLosis.  Hy  Sherman  G.  Bonnev,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine.  Octavo  of  955  pages,  with 
243  illustrations.      Cloth,  $7.00  net  ;  Half  Morocco,  $8.50  net. 

Maryland  Medical  JouxhaI 

"  I>r.   H.»nncy'>  hook  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  exact  works  on  tuberculosis,  in  all  its 
asprcts.  tljat  has  yet  been  published." 
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Anders' 
Practice   of  Medicine 


A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  James  M.  Anders, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia.  Hand- 
some octavo,  1335  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  $5.50  net;  Half 
Morocco,  $7.00  net. 

JUST  READY— THE  NEW  (lltli)  EDITION 

The  success  of  this  work  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  extensive  consideration  given 
to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  under  Ditiferential  Diagnosis  the  points  of  distinction 
of  simulating  diseases  being  presented  in  tabular  form.  In  this  new  edition 
Dr.  Anders  has  included  all  the  most  important  advances  in  medicine,  keeping 
the  book  within  bounds  by  a  judicious  elimination  of  obsolete  matter.  A  great 
many  articles  have  also  been  rewritten. 

Wm.  E.  Qtiine»  M.  D.* 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ckicage, 

**  I  consider  Anders*  Practice  one  of  the  best  single-volume  works  before  the  profession  at 
this  time,  and  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  medical  students." 


DaCosta's  Physical  Diagnosis 

Physical  Diagnosis.  By  John  C.  DaCosta,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Associate 
in  Clinical  Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo 
of  557  pages,  with  225  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  ^13.50  net 

NEW  (2d)  EDITION 

Dr.  DaCosta*  s  work  is  a  thoroughly  new  and  original  one.  Every  method 
given  has  been  carefully  tested  and  proved  of  value  by  the  author  himself. 
Normal  physical  signs  are  explained  in  detail  in  order  to  aid  the  diagnostician  in 
determining  the  abnormal.  Both  direct  and  differential  diagnosis  are  emphasized. 
The  cardinal  methods  of  examination  are  supplemented  by  full  descriptions  of 
technic  and  the  clinical  utility  of  certain  instrumental  means  of  research. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Eisner,  Professor  nf  Medicine  at  Syracuse  University. 

"  I  have  reviewed  this  book,  and  am  thoroughly  convinccl  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
written  on  this  subject.     In  every  way  I  find  it  a  superior  production." 
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Sahli's  Diagnostic  Methods 

A  Treatise  on  Dias^nostic  Methods  of  Examination.  By  Prof. 
Dr.  H.  Sahli,  of  Bern.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Nath'l  Bowditch 
Potter,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons),  New  York.  Octavo  of 
1229  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  ;?6.50  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $8.00  net. 

THE  NEW  (ad)  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  RESET 

Dr.  Sahli' s  great  work  is  a  practical  diagnosis,  written  and  edited  by  practical 
clinicians.  So  thorough  has  been  the  revision  for  this  edition  that  it  was  found 
necessary-  practically  to  reset  the  entire  work.  Every  line  has  received  careful 
scrutiny,  adding  new  matter,  eliminating  the  old. 

Lewellys  F.  Barker,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  Johns  Hopkins  University 
'*  I  am  delighted  with  it,  and  it  ¥riU  be  a  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  our  students  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School." 

Priedenwald  and  Rulirali  on  Diet 

Diet  in  Healtli  and  Disease.  By  Julius  Friedenwald,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  and  John  Ruhrah,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Baltimore.     Octavo  of  857  pages.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

JUST  READY— THE  NEW  i4th)  EDITION 

This  new  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  making  it  still  more  useful  than  the  two 
editions  previously  exhausted.  The  articles  on  milk  and  alcohol  have  been  rewritten,  additions 
made  to  those  on  tuberculosis,  the  salt-free  diet,  and  rectal  feeding,  and  several  tables  added. 
including  Winton's,  showing  the  composition  of  diabetic  foods. 

George  Dock.  M.  D. 

rroffssor  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,    Tulane   University, 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  prepared  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  now  available. 
I  am  especially  glad  to  see  the  long  list  of  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  foods." 

Carter's  Diet  Lists  Just  Ready 

DiKT  Lists  of  the  Presbytkrian  Hospital  of  New  York  City. 
Compiled,  with  notes,  by  Herbert  S.  Carter,  M.  D.  i2mo  of  129 
pages.  Cloth,  51.00  net. 

Here  Dr.  C.irter  has  compiled  all  the  diet  li^ts  for  the  various  diseases  and  for  conva- 
lescence as  prescril)e(l  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.      Recipes  are  also  included. 
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Kemp  on  Stomach, 
Intestines,  and  Pancreas 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestines,  and  Pancreas.  By  Robert 
Coleman  Kemp,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gastro-intestinal  Diseases  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Octavo  of  102 1  pages,  with 
388  illustrations.     Cloth,  II6.50  net ;  Half  Morocco,  |t8.oo  net. 

NEW  (2d)  EDITION 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Kemp's  successful  work  appears  after  a  most  search- 
ing revision.  Several  new  subjects  have  been  introduced,  notably  chapters  on 
Colon  Bacillus  Infection  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas,  the  latter  article  being 
really  an  exhaustive  monograph,  covering  over  one  hundred  pages.  The  section 
on  Duodenal  Ulcer  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  Visceral  Displacements  are  given 
special  consideration,  in  every  case  giving  definite  indications  for  surgical  inter- 
vention when  deemed  advisable.  There  are  also  important  chapters  on  the  Intes- 
tinal Complications  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  on  Diverticulitis, 

The  Therapeutic  GasEette 

"The  therapeutic  advice  which  is  given  is  excellent.  Methods  of  physical  and  clinical 
examination  are  adequately  and  correctly  described." 


Deaderick    on     Malaria 

Practical  Study  of  Malaria.  By  William  H.  Deaderick,  M.  D., 
Member  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine ;  Fallow  London 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene.  Octavo  of  402  pages, 
illustrated.     Cloth,  $4.50  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

Frank  A«  Jones,    M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College, 

'*  Wc  have  been  waiting  for  many  years  for  such  a  work  written  by  a  man  who  sees  malaria 
in  all  its  forms  in  a  highly  malarious  climate." 


Two  Printin^i 
in  Six  Months 


Niles  on  Pellagra 

Pellagra.  By  George  M.- Niles,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gastro- 
enterology and  Therapeutics,  Atlanta  School  of  Medicine.  Octavo  of 
253  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  ;?3.00  net.  <^ 

This  is  a  book  you  must  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  latest  advances  con- 
cerning this  disease.  It  is  the  first  book  on  the  subject  by  an  American  author, 
and  the  first  in  any  language  adequately  covering  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Pathology,  heretofore  an  echo  of  European  views  only,  is  here  presented  from  an 
American  point  of  view  as  well,  much  original  work  being  included.  The  clinical 
description  covers  the  manifestations  of  Pellagra  from  every  angle.  • 
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THE  BEST  m\ in  c ri C Si H  standard 


Illustrated    Dictionary 


New  (7th)  Edition— 5000  Sold  in  Two  Months 

The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary By  W.  A.  New- 
man DoRLAND,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  "The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dic- 
tionary." Large  octavo  of  1 107  pages,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 
Price,  ^[4.50  net;  with  thumb  index,  ^5.00  net. 

KEY  TO  CAPITALIZATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION—ALL  THE  NEW  WORDS 

Howard  A.  VitXfytfA»D»9  Professor  of  Gynecologic  Surgery,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

••  Dr.  Dorlantl's  dictionary  is  admirable.     It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such  convenient 
size.     No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  it." 


Thornton's  Dose-Book.  ^^  (^)  Editioo 

D<^E-BooK  AND  Manual  OF  Prescription-Writing.  By  E.  Q.  Thornton,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Post- 
octavo,  4IO  pages,  illustrated.     Flexible  leatlier,  $2.00  net. 

"  I  will  be  able  to  make  considerable  use  of  that  part  of  its  contents  relating  to  the  correct 
terminology  as  used  in  prescription-writing,  and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend the  book  to  my  classes,  who  often  fail  to  find  this  information  in  their  other  text- 
books."— C.  H.  Miller,  ^\.\^.,Profes5or  of  Pharmacology,  Northioestem  University  ^^edi' 

cal  School. 

Lusk   on    Nutrition  New  (id)  Edition 

Ya  kmen  rs  OF  THE  Sciknce  of  Nutrition.  By  Graham  Lusk,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Phvsiology  in  Cornell  University  Medical  School.  Octavo  of  402  pages.  Cloth^ 
^3.00  net. 

**  I  shall  recommend  it  highly.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  such  a  discussion  of  the  subject." 
—  Lkwellys  F.  Barker.  M.  T>..  Johns  Hopkius  University. 

Camac's  **  Epoch-making 


f» 


ErocH-MAKiNG  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  Mkdicine  AND  SiRGERY.  Collected  and 
arranged  I  y  C.  N.  B.  Camac,  M.  I).,  of  New  York.  City.  Octavo  of  450  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Artistically  b(^und,  $4.00  net. 

*'  Dr.  Camac  has  provided  us  with  a  most  interesting  aggregation  of  classical  essays^ 
We  hope  that  members  of  the  profession  will  show  their  appreciation  of  his  endeavors."— 

THERArEUTlC  GaZEITE. 


PRACTICE,   MATERIA  MEDICA,   Etc.  \% 


The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary  New  (sth)  Edition 

The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Etlited  by  W.  A,  Newman  Dor^ 
LAND,  M.  D.,  Editor  **  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionar}."  fyJ^  pages.  Flexible 
leather,  with  gold  edges,  ^i.oo  net;  with  thumb  index,  |i.2s'net 

Pusey  and  Caldwell  on  X-Rays  Second  Edition 

The  Practical  Application  of  the  Rontgen  Rays  in  Therapeutics  and 
Diagnosis.  By  William  Allen  Pusey,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in 
the  University  of  Illinois ;  and  Eugene  W.  Caldwell,  B.  S.,  Director  of  the  Edward 
N.  Gibbs  X-Ray  Memorial  Laboratory  of  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York.  Octavo  of  625  pnges,  with  200  illustrations.  Cloth,  |5.oonet; 
Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net. 


Cohen  and  Bshner's  Diagnosis.      Second  Revised  Edition 

Essentials  of  Diagnosis.  By  S.  Solis-Cohen.  M.  D.,  Senior  Assistant  Professor 
in  Clinical  Medicine.  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila.  ;  and  A.  A.  Eshnkr,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Philadelphia  rolyclinic.  Post-octavo,  382  pages;  55 
illustrations.     Cloth,  1 1. 00  net.'   In  Saunders'  Question- Compcnd  Series^ 


Morris*  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  New  (7th)  Edition 

Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,  Thkrapkutics,  and  Prescription-Writ ing. 
By  Henry  Morris,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Phila.  Revised  by  \V.  A.  Bastedo,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology  at  Columl)ia  University.  1 2mo,  300  pages.  Cloth,  ^l.oo  net.  In  Saunderi 
Question-  Commend  Series. 

\>^lliams'  Practice  of  Medicine 

Essentials  of  thk  Practick  of  Mkdicine.  By  W.  R.  Williams,  M.D., 
formerly  Instructor  in  Medicine  and  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  Cornell  University  ;  and 
Tutor  in  Therapeutics,  Columbia  University,  X.  V.  l2mo  of  456  pages,  illustrated. 
In  Saunders'  Question- Compettd  Series.     Double  number,  I1.75  net. 


Todd's  Clinical  Diaif  nosis 

m  ^J^A^A  3  v.uiit^^  ^Mi|(iiv^a  9  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Edition 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Diagnosis.  By  Jamf5  Campbell  Todd,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Pathology,  University  of  Colorado.  l2mo  of  469  pages,  with  164  text-illustrations 
and  10  colored  plates.     Cloth,  ^$2.25  net. 

Bridge  on  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis.  By  Norman  Bridge.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Rush  Medical  College.     l2mo  of  30a  pages,  illustrated.    Cloth,  ^1.50  net. 

Oertel  on  Bright's  .Disease  lUuitrated 

The  anatomic  Histoloc.ical  Processes  of  Bright's  Disease.  By  Horst 
Okrtkl.  M.  D..  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Pathology.  New  York.  Octavo 
of  227  pages,  with  44  text-cuts  and  6  colored  plates.     Cloth.  $5.00  net. 

Arnold's  Medical  Diet  Charts 

Medical  Diet  Charts.  Prepared  by  H.  D.  Arnoi  d,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Harvard 
Graduate  Medical  School.  Boston.  Single  charts,  5  cents;  50  charts,  ;^2.oo  net ;  500 
charts,  ^18.00  net ;   looo  charts,  ^30.00  net. 

Eggleston's  Prescription  Writing  Juit  Re«iy 

Essentials  of  Prescription  Writing.  By  Cary  Eggleston.  M.  D.  Instructor 
in  Pharmacology.  Cornell  University  Medical  School.  i6mo  of  125  pages.  Cloth.  $1.00 
net. 
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Jakob  and  Eihacr^s  Intennl  Mi  ilh  im  and  Di&iiKMb 

ArLA.i  a.h::*  EprrovAor  I.vtejlxai.  lIii:i«;:M  .^nz  Clim«:.u>  DiA->«.sia.  By  Dm. 
Cii2.  Jaz>;R,  oc  Eriangcfl.  FriiTgfi.  w:u.  u:ii:Gt:ii3,  bv  A.  A.  E^H^tuu  M.  JDI  Pro- 
tleuor  ^/  Clitucal   Meriiooe,  Ptuladeipma  Foiyciinir      With    c9j  asiored  o^ores  oo 


Lockwiood*s  Practice  of  Mrdirine, 

A  Ma.'vu^l  or  THE  Pfc.vimct  of  M«dii::!«l  By  Gio.  Roe  Lockw«»d.  M.  D., 
AcfmrliTmr  FhTskian  to  the  Beilerae  Hospiul.  New  V-:rk  Cirr.  iDccivo,  ^^47  p«gcs» 
wnh  79  illiutxatkMU  ia  tae  text  and  22  niil-poge  pi;im.     Cloch.  ^00  nee 

Barton  and  WeUs'  Medical  Thesaurus 

A  Thesacrcs  or  Medical  Woels  and  pHRAiEi.  fcy  \V.  M.  Bartox,  M.  D.,  and 
*A'.  A.  Weli--*,  M.  D.y  of  Gecrgstova  CniTersiry.  W^shm^oc,  D.  C-  i2ix»o  of  535 
pttf^e*.     Flexible  leather,  I2.50  nee :  chmnb  indexed,  3i-00  neC 

Jelliflfe^s  Pharmacognosy 

Av  I?rr»ow;cTrox  to  Phakmacognost.  Bj  Ssctth  Ely  Jelliffe,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.., 
of  0>lambufc  L'niTersitj.    Octavo,  illujtnued.    Cloth.  5^ 50  net. 

Stevens'  Practice  of  Medidne  Ncv  ,Mii  Editioo 

A  MAsr;AL  OP  the  Practice  of  MEDiaNE.     Bv  A.  A.  Ste\"ens,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

prof44v>r  of   Patholc^y,  Woman's  \{ed;cAl  College,    i'hJa.  ^pedallj  intended  for 

'AwAfLv.xs  preparing  for  grarl nation  an-i  hosf  ital  examinations^  Post-octavo,  573  ]>ages, 
illu.^trate'l.     flexible  leather,  52.50  Dct. 

Saunders'  Pocket  Formulary  n«v  (9tfi)  Cdiiioo 

SAT'Nf#p,Rs'    P«^x:ket  Medical   Formlt-ary.      By  William  M.   Fuwell,  M.  D. 

Contairting  1831  formulas  from  the  tje*t-kr:own  authorities.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
tain.r.j{  PosoU^ic  TaWe,  Formulas  ar.d  Do-e^  for  Hypodemiic  Medication,  P^>isons  and 
th«:r  Antidote^,  Diameters  of  the  Female  1  e.v:>  and  hctal  Hea^i,  Obstetrical  Table, 
I>tet  list.  Materials  and  Dru'^s  used  in  Aniisc^^tx  Surger>,  Ireatmentof  Asphyxia  from 
lJrow:iing,  >ur^ical  Rcm#rinbrancer,  Ta"  les  cf  lr.com: atiiles.  Eruptive  tevers,  etc., 
ct' .     In  flexible  Iraihcr,  with  side  index,  wallet,  an  i  tiap,  $1.75  neL 

Tousey's  Medical  Electricity  and  X-Rays 

Ml.r»I«  XL  KLR'TRK.ITV  ASnTHF  X-R\Y^.  Hv  SlNCLMR  TOl'SEY.  M.  D..  CoPMllting 
S'l'tr-'Ti  to  St.  B.irtholom-w-,  Hospital,  NVw  Y'^rk.  Oi.t.ivo  of  11 16  pages,  with  750 
pra'.ticii  illustrations.  16  in  colors.     Cloth.  S7  00  nrt :  Half  Morocco.  53-50  n*"^- 

Hatcher  and  Sollmann's  Materia  Mtfdica 

A  Ikxi-UomK  of  Matkria  Mkdica:  inciudmi:  L-ibi.ir.itf>ry  Exercise^  in  the  Hisio- 
lo^'K,  ;.Tid  <  h»rn:c  Kx.ini:n.ition  of  Drugs.  By  RoBKRT  .\.  H\TCHER.  PH.  G..  M.  D.. 
;itid   IoraLIi  Sollmann,  M.  D.     i^nio  of  411  p.ii^^s.     Flexible  leather.  52.00  net. 
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